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PREFACE 

In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of 
my  patron,  King  Oskar  of  Sweden,  by  a  few  words  of 
gratitude.  The  late  King  showed  as  warm  and  intelligent 
an  interest  in  my  plan  for  a  new  expedition  as  he  had  on 
former  occasions,  and  assisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
project  with  much  increased  liberality. 

I  estimated  the  cost  of  the  journey  at  80,000  kronor 
(about  ^4400),  and  this  sum  was  subscribed  within  a  week 
by  my  old  friend  Emmanuel  Nobel,  and  my  patrons, 
Frederik  Lovvenadler,  Oscar  Ekman,  Robert  Dickson,' 
William  Olsson,  and  Henry  Ruffer,.  banker  in  London! 
I  cannot  adequately  express  my  thanks  to  these  gentlemen. 
In  consequence  of  the  political  difficulties  I  encountered  in 
India,  which  forced  me  to  make  wide  detours,  the  expenses 
were  increased  by  about  50,000  kronor  (^2800),  but  this 
sum  I  was  able  to  draw  from  my  own  resources. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  have  this  time  also  to  thank 
Dr.  Nils  Ekholm  for  his  great  kindness  in  working  out 
the  absolute  heights.  The  three  lithographic  maps  have 
been  compiled  from  my  original  sheets  with  painstaking 
care  by  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Otto  Kjellstrom,  who  devoted  all 
his  furlough  to  this  troublesome  work.  The  astronomical 
pomts.  nearly  one  hundred,  have  been  calculated  by  the 
Assistant  Roth  of  the  Stockholm  Observatory;  a  few 
pomts,  which  appeared  doubtful,  were  omitted  in  drawing 
the  route  on  the  map^  -.vhirh  is  based  on  points  previously 
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determined.  The  map  illustrating  my  narrative  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  .April  1909,  I  drew  roughly  from 
memory  without  consulting  the  original  sheets,  for  I  had 
no  time  to  spare;  the  errors  which  naturally  crept  in  have 
been  corrected  on  the  new  maps,  but  I  wish  to  state  here 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy.  The  final  ma])s,  which  I 
hope  to  publish  in  a  voluminous  scientific  work,  will  be 
distinguished  by  still  greater  accu'\'icy  and  detail. 

I  claim  not  the  slightest  artistic  merit  for  my  drawings, 
and  my  water-colours  are  extremely  defective  both  in 
drawing  and  colouring.  One  of  the  pictures,  the  lama 
opening  the  door  of  the  mausoleum,  I  left  unfinished  in  my 
haste;  it  has  been  thrown  in  with  the  others,  with  the 
wall-paintings  and  shading  incomplete.  To  criticize  these 
slight  attempts  as  works  of  art  would  be  like  wasting 
gunpowder  on  dead  crows.  For  the  sake  of  variety 
several  illustrations  have  been  drawn  by  the  British  artists 
Ue  Haenen  and  T.  Macfarlane,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  these  are  fanciful  productions.  Every  one  of  then  is 
based  on  outline  drawings  by  myself,  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs, and  a  full  description  of  the  scene.  De  Haenen's 
illustrations  appeared  in  the  London  Graphic,  and  were 
ordered  when  I  was  still  in  India.  Macfarlane's  drawings 
were  executed  this  summer,  and  I  was  able  to  inspect  his 
designs  and  approve  of  them  before  they  were  worked  up. 

As  to  the  text,  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the  events 
of  the  journey  as  far  as  the  limited  space  permitted,  but  I 
have  also  imprudently  allowed  myself  to  touch  on  subjects 
with  which  I  am  not  at  all  familiar — I  allude  in  particular 
to  Lamaism.  It  has  been  unfortunate  that  I  had  to  write 
the  whole  book  in  107  days,  during  which  many  hours  were 
taken  up  with  work  connected  with  the  maps  and  illustra- 
tions and  by  an  extensive  correspondence  with  foreign 
publishers,   especially   Albert    Brockhaus  of   Leipzig,  who 
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never  wearied  in  gi\ing  me  excellent  advice.  The  whole 
work  has  been  hurried,  and  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  IS  like  a  vessel  which  ventures  out  into  the  ocean  of 
the  world's  tumult  and  of  criticism  with  many  leaks  and 
cracks. 

IVIy  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  father,  who  made  a  dean 
copy  from  my  illegible  manuscript ;  and  to  my  mother,  who 
has  saved  me  from  many  mistakes.  Dr.  Carl  Forstrand 
has  revised  both  the  manuscript  and  the  proof-sheets,  and 
has  compiled  the  Swedish  inde.x. 


The  seven'and  thirty  Asiatics  who  followed  me  faithfully 
through  Tibet,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  issue  and  results  of  the  expedition,  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
gold  and  silver  medals  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  King,  a 
crown,  and  an  inscription.  I  humbly  beg  His  .Majesty  to 
accept  my  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  his  great 
generosity. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Minto,  as  a  slight  testi- 
mony of  my  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness  and  hospitality. 
It  had  been  Lord  Minto's  intention  to  further  my  plans 
as  Lord  Curzon  would  have  done  if  he  had  still  been 
Viceroy  of  India,  but  political  considerations  prevented  him. 
When,  liowever,  I  was  actually  in  Tibet,  the  Viceroy  was 
free  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Tashi  Lama,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  many  doors  in  the  forbidden  land, 
formerly  tightly  closed,  were  opened  to  me. 

Dear  reminiscences  of  India  hovered  about  my  lone- 
some years  in  dreary  Tibet  Ijke  the  pleasant  rustling  of 
pahn  leaves.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  men  like  Lord 
Kitchener,  in  whose  house  I  spent  a  week  never  to  be 
forgotten  ;  Colonel   Dun  lop  Smith,  who  took  chari>-e  of  mv 
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notes  and  maps  and  .sent  them  home,  and  also  forwarded  a 
whole  caravan  of  necessaries  to  (iartok ;  Younghiisband, 
Patterson,  Ryder,  Rawling,  and  many  others.  And,  lasdy. 
Colonel  Longe,  Surveyor-General,  and  Colonel  Currard,  of 
the  Survey  of  India,  who,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  had 
my  900  map-sheets  of  Tibet  photographed,  and  stored  the 
negatives  among  their  records  in  case  the  originals  sliould 
be  lost,  and  who,  after  I  had  placed  my  200  map-sheets  of 
Persia  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Government,  had  them 
worked  up  in  the  North-Western  Frontier  Drawing  Office 
and  combined  into  a  fine  map  of  eleven  printed  sheets  —  a 
map  which  is  to  be  treated  as  "confidential"  until  my 
scientific  works  have  appeared. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  gratitude  for  all 
the  innumerable  tokens  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  which 
I  received  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
all  the  honours  conferred  on  me  by  Societies,  and  the  warm 
welcome  I  met  with  from  the  audiences  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing.  I  shall  always  cherish  a  proud  and  happy 
remembrance  of  the  two  months  which  it  was  my  good- 
fortune  to  spend  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  the  kindness  then 
showered  upon  me  was  the  more  delightful  because  it  was 
extended  also  to  two  of  rny  sisters,  who  accompanied  me. 

Were  I  to  mention  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  am  especially  indebted,  I  could  fill  several  pages. 
But  I  cannot  let  this  book  go  forth  through  the  English- 
speaking  world  without  expressing  my  sincere  gratitude 
CO  Lord  Curzon  for  the  great  and  encouraging  interest  he 
has  always  taken  in  myself  and  my  journeys;  to  Lord 
Morley  for  the  brilliant  speech  he  delivered  after  my  first 
lecture  —  the  most  graceful  compliment  ever  paid  me,  as  well 
as  for  many  other  marks  of  kindness  and  sympathy  shown 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  to  the  Swedish 
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Minister  in  London,  Count  Herman  Wrangcl,  for  all  the 
valuable    services   he    rendered   nie   durin^,'   and  after   my 
journey;  to  Major  Leonard  Uarwin  and  the  Council  and 
Members  of  the   Royal  Geographical   Society,  to  whom   I 
was  delighted  to  return,  not  as  a  strange  guest,  but  as  an 
old  friend;    to  the  famous  and  illustrious   Universities  of 
Oxford   and   Cambridge,  where   I   was   overwhelmed   with 
exceptional  honours  and  boundless  hospitality  ;  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical   Society,  where  twice  before   I   had 
received  a  warm  reception.      Well,  when  I  think  of  those 
charming  days  in  England  and  Scotland  I  am  inclined  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  them,  and  I  must  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion.    But  there  is  one  more  name,  which  I  have  left 
to  the  last,  because  it  has  been  very  dear  to  me  for  many 
years,  that  of   Dr.   J.  Scott   Keltic.     The  general  public 
will  never  know  what  it  means  to  be  the  Secretary  and 
mainspring  of  the    Royal   Geographical    Society,  to  work 
year  after  year  in  that  important  office  in  Savile    Row,  to 
receive  explorers  from  all  corners  of  the  world  and  satisfy 
all   their  demands,  without  ever  losing  patience  or  ever 
hearing  a  word  of  thanks.     I  can  conceive  from  my  own 
experience  how  much  trouble  I  have  caused  Dr.  Keltic, 
but  yet  he  has  always  met  me  with  the  same  amiability 
and  has  always  been  a  constant  friend,   whether   I  have 
been  at  home  or  away  for  years  on  long  journeys. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  started  and  returned  from  his  splendid 
journey  in  Central  Asia  at  the  same  times  as  myself.  We 
crossed  different  parts  of  the  old  continent,  but  we  have 
several  interests  in  common,  and  I  am  glad  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Stein  most  heartily  on  his  important  discoveries  and 
the  brilliant  results  he  has  brought  back. 

It  is  my  intention  to  collect  in  a  third  volume  all  the 
material  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  Trans-Himalava. 
For  mstance,  1  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  description  of 
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the  mnrcli  northwards  from  tlie  source  of  tlie  Indus  and 
of  the  journey  over  the  Trans-Himalaya  to  Gartok,  as  well 
as  of  the  road  from  Gartok  to  Ladak,  and  the  very 
intereslintr  route  from  the  Nganglaring-tso  to  Simla.  I 
have  al>o  had  to  postpone  the  description  of  several 
monasteries  to  a  later  opportunity.  In  this  future  hook  1 
will  al>o  record  my  recollections  of  beautiful,  charniin"- 
Japan,  where  I  gained  so  many  friends,  and  of  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  Port  Arthur.  The  manuscript  of  this 
later  volume  is  already  finished,  and  I  long  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  i)ublicly  thanking  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  our 
representative  in  Japan  and  China,  the  Minister  Extra- 
ordinary, Wallenberg,  for  all  the  delightful  hospitality  and 
all  the  honours  showered  down  on  me  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun. 

Lastly,  the  appetite  of  young  people  for  adventures 
will  be  satisfied  in  an  especial  work. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  at  the  eleventh  hour 
that  the  Madrassi  Manuel,  who  in  Chapter  IX.  was  re- 
ported lost,  has  at  length  been  found  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  my 
publishers,  and  first  of  all  to  Hcrre  K.  O.  Bonnier  of 
Stockholm,  for  his  valuable  co-operation  and  the  elegant 
form  in  which  he  has  produced  my  book,  and  then  to 
the  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  Leipzig;  the  "Elsevier" 
Uitgevers  Maatschuppij,  Amsterdam;  Hachette  &  C", 
Paris;  "  Ka  isa,"  Suomalainen  Kustannus-0-Y,  Helsing- 
fors;  the  Robert  Lampel  Buchhandlung  (F.  Wodiancr  & 
Sohne)  Act.-Ges.,  Budapest;  Macmiflan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London  and  New  York;  J,  Otto,  Prague;  Fratelli  Treves, 
Milan. 

SVEN    HEDIN. 

STOCKHUL.M,  September,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SIMLA 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1905  my  mind  was  much 
()ccu[)iecl  with  thoughts  of  a  new  journey  to  Tibet.  Three 
years  iiad  passed  since  my  return  to  my  own  country;  my 
study  began  to  be  too  small  for  me;  at  eventide,  when 
;ill  around  was  quiet,  I  seemed  to  hear  in  the  sough  of  the 
wind  a  voice  admonishing  me  to  "come  back  again  to 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness";  and  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  I  involuntarily  listened  for  caravan  bells 
outside.  So  the  time  passed  till  my  plans  were  ripened 
and  my  fate  was  soon  decided ;  I  must  return  to  the 
freedom  of  the  desert  and  hie  away  to  the  broad  plains 
Ijetween  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Tibet.  Not  to  listen 
to  this  secret  voice  when  it  speaks  strongly  and  clearly 
means  deterioration  and  ruin ;  one  must  resign  oneself  to 
the  guidance  of  this  invisible  hand,  have  faith  in  its  divine 
origin  and  in  oneself,  and  submit  to  the  gnawing  pain 
which  another  departure  from  home,  for  -^^o  long  a  time  and 
with  the  future  uncertain,  brings  with  it. 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  my  scientific  work  on  the 
results  of  my  former  journey  {Scientific  Results)  I  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete  description  of  the 
internal  structure  of  Tibet,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  while  so  large  a  part  of  the  country  was 
still  (luile  unknown.  "Under  these  circumstances,"  I  said 
(vol.  iv.  p.  608),  "I  prefer  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
>uiii  „  .ii-riiugiapii  l::i  111;,  i-v.iuii;  ir;;iii  ilic  Journey  on  Vvllicn 
I   am   about   to   start."     Tnstead    of   losing   myself   in   con- 
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jcTturi's   or   arriving   at    confusnl    risults   owing   to  lack   of 
mattrial,  I  wouM  ratlur  mi'  with  my  own  eyes  the  unknown 
(li^triils    in    tlic    nii(l>t    of    nortlurn    'I'ilKt,    and,    above   all, 
vi>it    the    c'\tin>ivf    areas    of    entirely    unexplored    country 
which    stretches    to    the    north    of    the    U])i)er    Brahmaputra 
and     has     not     been     traversed     by     Kuropeans    or     Indian 
pundits.      Tluis     much     was    a     priori    certain,     that     this 
region    pre>ented    the    grandest    jjrolijems    which    remained 
still   un>olved    in    the    phy.sical    geography    of    Asia.     There 
must  exist  one  or  more  mountain  systems  running  parallel 
with    the    Himalayas    and    the    Karakorum    range;      there 
must   be   found    peaks   and    ridges  on  which   the  eye  of  the 
exi)lorer    had    never    lighted;      tur(|Uoise-bluc    salt    lakes    in 
valleys    and     hollows    rellect     the    restless    passage    of    the 
monsoon    clouds    north-eastwards,    and    from    their   southern 
margins    voluminous    rivers    must    flow    down,    sometimes 
turbulent,     sometimes     smooth.     There,     no     doubt,     were 
nomad  tribes,  who  left  their  winter  i)astures  in  spring,  and 
during    the    summer    wandered    about   on    the    higher   plains 
when    »he    new   grass   had    sprung   up   from    the   poor   soil. 
Hut    whether    a    settled    population    dwelt    there,    whether 
there    were    monasteries,    where    a    lama,    ])unctual    as    the 
sun,  gave   the   daily  summcjn^   to   prayer   from   the  roof  by 
blowing    through    a    shell,  —  that    no    one    knew.     Tibetan 
literature,     old     and     recent,     was    searched     in     vain     for 
information;      nothing    coukl    be    found    but    fanciful    con- 
jectures   about    the    existence    of    a    mighty    chain,    which 
were  of   no  value   as   they  did   nf)t   accord   with  the  realit\ 
and    were    not    based    on    any    actual    facts.     On   the   other 
hand,    a    fe\.-    travellers   had"  skirted    the   unknown   country 
on   the  north  and  south,   east  and  west,   myself  among  the 
number.      Looking    at   a   map,  which    shows   the  routes   of 
travellers    in    Tibet,    one    might    almost    suppose    that    we 
had    purposely   avoided    the   great   white   patch   bearing   on 
the     recently'    published     English     map     only     the     word 
"Unexplored."      Hence     it     might     be    concluded     that     it 
would    be    no    easy    feat    to    cross    this    tract,    or   otherwise 
some    one    would    ere    now    have    strayed    into    it.  ^  In    my 
book    Ccitlnii    A,ua    mid    Tilnt    I    have    fully    described    the 
desperate   attempts   I   made   in   the   autumn   and   winter    of 
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I  go  I  to  advance  southwards  from  my  route  between  the 
Zilling-tso  and  the  Panjfong-tso.  One  of  my  aims  was 
to  fuid  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  or  more  of  the  great 
lakes  in  Central  Tibet  which  the  Indian  pundit,  Nain 
Sing,  discovered  in  1874,  and  which  since  then  had 
never  been  seen  except  by  the  nativi^s.  During  my 
former  journey  I  had  dreamt  of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  Indus,  but  it  was  not  then  my  good  fortune  to 
reach  it.  This  mysterious  spot  harl  never  been  inserted 
in  its  proper  j)Iace  on  the  map  of  Asia  —  but  it  must 
exist  somewhere.  Since  the  day  when  the  great  Mace- 
donian Alexander  (in  the  year  326  n.c.)  crossed  the  mighty 
stream  with  his  victorious  host,  the  cjuestion  of  the  sit- 
uation of  this  si)ot  has  always  stood  in  the  order  of  the 
(lav  of  geographical  exploration. 

It  was  Ijoth  impossiljle  and  unnecessary  to  draw  up 
beforehand  a  complete  plan  of  a  journey  of  which  the 
course  and  conclusion  were  more  than  usually  uncertain, 
and  (le[)ended  on  circumstances  quite  beyond  my  control. 
I  did.  indeed,  draw  on  a  map  of  Tibet  the  probable  route 
of  my  journey,  that  my  parents  and  sisters  might  know 
roughly  whereabouts  I  should  be.  If  this  map  be  com- 
pared with  my  actual  route  it  will  be  seen  that  in  lx)th 
cases  the  districts  visited  are  the  same,  but  the  course 
and  details  are  totally  difTerent. 

In  the  meantime  I  wrote  to  Lord  Curzon,  then 
\'iceroy  of  India,  informed  him  of  my  plan,  and  begged 
for  all  the  assistance  that  seemed  to  me  necessary  for  a 
successful  journey  in  disturbed  Tibet,  so  lately  in  a  state 
of  war. 

Soon  after  I  reccivcfl  the  following  letter,  which  I  repro- 
duce here  with  the  consent  of  the  writer: 


# 
>? 


Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla, 
July  6,  1905. 

Mv  PEAR  Dr.  Hedin  —  1  am  very  glad  that  you  propose  to 
act  upon  my  advice,  and  to  make  one  more  big  Central  Asian 
journi\-  htfore  vou  di'sist  from  vour  wonderful  travels. 

1  sliall  he  proud  to  render  you  what  a>sistance  lies  in  my  power 
while  I  still  remain  in  India,  and  only  regret  that  long  before  your 
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great  expedition  is  over  I  shall  have  left  llvsc  shores.      For   it   is 
my  intention  to  depart  in  A[)ril  i(;o6. 

Xow  a>  regards  your  plan.  1  gather  that  ymi  will  not  lie  in 
India  before  next  >|)ring,  uhen  perhaps  I  may  still  'ee  you.  I  will 
arrange  to  have  a  goo<l  native  surseyor  ready  to  aetomjianv  you, 
anrl  I  will  further  have  a  man  instructed  in  astronomical  ol)serva- 
lions  anil  in  meteorological  recording  —  so  as  to  be  available  for 
you  at  the  >ame  time. 

I  cannot  >ay  what  the  attitude  of  the  'ril)elan  Government  will 
l)e  at  the  lime  that  you  n  ach  India.  Hut  if  they  continue  friendly, 
we  will  of  course  endeavour  to  secure  for  you  the  re<|uihite  ])ermiis 
anfi  [irotections. 

.Assuring  you  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  any 
way  to  further  your  plans,  —  1  am  yours  sincerely, 

Clrzon. 


It  may  easily  be  eonreived  how  important  this  active 
protection  and  help  on  the  f)art  of  the  \'iceroy  was  to 
me.  I  was  es|)ecially  jjleased  that  I  was  allowed  to  take 
with  me  native  topographers  experienced  in  survey  work, 
for  with  their  co-oj)eration  the  nvd\)>  to  he  compiled  would 
be  far  more  valuable,  while,  released  from  this  complicated 
work  which  takes  up  so  much  time,  I  could  devote  myself 
entirely  to  researches  in  physical  geography. 

With  this  kind  letter  at  starting  I  commenced  my  fifth 
journey  to  Asia.  Lord  Curzon  had,  indeed,  when  I 
reached  India,  already  left  his  post,  and  a  new  Government 
was  shortly  to  take  the  helm  in  England  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  premier.  But  Lord  Curzon's 
promises  were  the  words  of  a  Ca?sar,  and  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  Liberal  Government  would  respect  them. 

On  October  i6,  1905,  the  same  day  on  which  I  had 
started  twelve  years  before  on  my  journe}-  through  Asia, 
I  again  left  my  dear  old  home  in  Stockholm.  This  time 
it  seemed  far  more  uncertain  whether  I  shoukl  sec  all  my 
dear  ones  again;  sometime  or  other  the  chain  that  binds 
us  must  be  broken.  Would  it  be  granted  me  to  find  once 
more  my  home  unchanged? 

I  travelled  via  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea, 
through  Turkish  .Armenia,  across  Persia  to  Seistan,  and 
through    the   deserts    of    Baluchistan    to    Xushki,    where    I 
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rcarhcfl  tht-  most  western  offshoot  of  tin-  Indian  railway 
svsttm.  AftiT  the  (hist  and  heat  of  Haiuchistan.  Quctta 
firmed  to  mc  a  Ww  fresh  oasis.  I  Irft  this  town  on 
Mav  20,  i(;o6,  ckscrndid  in  four  hours  from  a  height  of 
5500  fell  to  a  country  lyiiij,'  only  .^00  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  found  in  Sihi  a  tem|)erature  of  100°  V.  in  the  evenin}^. 
Next  day  I  passed  alonj,'  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  throuj^h 
Samasata  and  Hatinda  to  Aml)ala,  and  I  was  now,  in  the 
hottest   part   of  the   year,   the  only    European   in   the   train. 


'f'he    temperature    rose    to    107 


the  heijjht  I  had  shortly 
before  recorded  in  Baluchistan,  but  it  was  much  more 
endurable  in  the  shady  carria^'e,  which  was  protected  by 
a  roof  and  hant^'in^'  screens  from  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun;  it  was  well,  however,  to  avoid  touching'  the  outside 
of  the  carriage,  for  it  was  burninj;  hot.  'f'wo  window 
oi)enin.t,'s  are  covered  with  a  tissue  of  root-fibres  which 
are  automatically  kept  moist,  and  a  wind-catcher  sends  a 
(lrau<;ht  into  the  carriage  throuf^h  the  wet  matting.  At  a 
window  like  this  the  temperature  even  at  noon  was  only 
8ii°,  and  therefore  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  At 
some  staticjns  there  are  excellent  restaurants,  and  natives 
travelling  on  the  train  sell  on  the  way  lemonade  and  ice 
as  clear  as  glass. 

Nevertheless  in  India's  sultry  dried-uj)  plains  one  longs 
for  the  mountains  with  their  pure  cool  air.  From  Kalka 
a  small  narrow-gauge  railway  carries  one  in  6^  hours 
to  a  height  of  7080  feet,  and  one  finds  oneself  in  Simla, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  headfiuarters 
of  the  Indian  .\rmy.  The  road  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  little  railway 
climbs  up  the  steep  flanks  in  the  boldest  curves,  descends 
the  slojies  into  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  passes  along 
steep  mountain  spurs,  where  the  train  seems  as  though 
it  would  plunge  into  space  from  the  extreme  point ;  then 
the  train  crosses  bridges  which  groan  and  tremble  under 
its  weight,  enters  pitch-dark  tunnels,  and  again  emerges 
into  the  blinding  sunshine.  Xow  we  run  along  a  valley, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  bottom  far  below  us,  then  mount 
upwards  to  a  riilge  uffording  an  e\len>ive  view  on  both 
sides,    then    again    traverse    a    steep    slope    where    several 
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siTtions  of  tin-  ni;irvtll(iits|y  windirr;  lini-  ran  hi-  sc-rn 
IkIow.  'I'Ik-  Mine  ( Iian^'is  every  otlur  niinulc,  lu'w 
contours  and  landxaprs  iircMnt  tlicnisilvcs,  nt-w  points 
of  vii'W  and  lights  and  shades  follow  one  anolluT  ai.d 
keep  the  attt-ntiun  of  the  travclItT  on  llic  stretch.  There 
are  iuj  tunneK  on  the  mute,  most  of  them  (|uite  short, 
iiiit  the  lonj^esl  has  a  len^^th  of  three  (|iiarters  of  a  mile. 

We  jia^s  throui;h  oni-  /.one  of  vet't  tation  after  another. 
'I'he  flora  of  tlu  |)lain  is  left  far  behind;  now  the  i\e 
notici's  new  forms  in  new  /orn>  form>  t  harai  teristic  of  the 
various  heij^hts  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
and  at  last  api)ear  the  dark  diodar  fore>ts,  the  roval 
Himalayan  ceclars,  with  their  luxuriant  green  foliage, 
amidst  whii  h  are  emhiMlded  the  houxs  of  Simla  like 
swallows'  ne>ts.  How  faMinating  is  this  sight,  luit  how 
much  more  im|iosing  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  the 
British  Kmpin- !  Here  '.he  eagle  has  its  c}ry,  and  from 
its  |)()int  of  vantage  casts  its  keen  eyes  over  the  plains  of 
India.  Here  converge  innumerable  telegraph  wires  from 
all  the  corners  and  c'.xtremities  of  the  British  Em|)ire,  and 
from  this  centre  numerous  orders  and  instructions  arc 
daily  des|)atched  "On  His  Majesty's  Service  only";  here 
the  administration  is  carried  on  and  the  army  controlled, 
and  a  host  of  maharrjas  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  like 
the  |)rey  in  the  nest  of  a  s[)i(ler. 

I  approached  Simla  with  so''^^'  anvie'v.  Since  Lord 
Cur/.on's  letter  I  had  heard  noiaing  more  from  the 
authorities  in  India.  The  singular  town  on  its  crescent- 
shaped  ridge  ai)pears  larger  and  larger,  details  become 
clearer  md  clearer,  there  remain  only  a  cou|)le  of  curves 
to  pass,  and  then  the  train  rolls  into  the  station  at  Simla. 
Two  servants  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  scarlet  liveries, 
took  possession  of  my  luggage,  and  I  was  welcomed  in 
the  (Jrand  Hotel  by  my  old  friend  Colonel  Sir  Francis 
\'oungluis])an(l  —  we  kejjt  Christmas  together  in  Kashgar 
in  i8go,  and  he  was  just  as  friendly  and  pleasant  as  then. 
I  was  his  guest  at  dinner  in  the  United  Service  Club. 
During  half  the  night  we  revelled  in  old  reminiscences  of 
the  iicart  o;  Aria,  Sjjohc  t.-f  the  j)ov.crful  Russian  Consul- 
General,    Petrovski,    in    Kashgar,   of   the   English   expedition 
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to  Lhasa,  which  was  k-d  hy  Vounqhusband.  of  lift-  in 
^imla  and  thf  tominj^  fi'stivities  in  thr  sumnnr  st'ason 
hut  (if  my  prospects  my  friend  did  not  utter  a  word  I  And 
I  did  not  ask  him;  I  could  l)clicvL'  that  if  cvirytliinK  had 
iK'cn  plain  ;'"d  strai^ditforward  he  would  have  told  nu' 
at  on(e.  Hut  lie  was  silent  as  the  K'rave,  and  I  would 
not  (|uestion  him,  thouj^n  1  was  hurnini;  with  impatience 
to  learn  something  or  other. 

When  I  wint  out  on  to  my  l)al(on\  on  the  morning 
of  May  2Ti,  I  felt  liki'  a  prisoner  awaitinj'  his  sentence. 
Iklow  me  the  roofs  of  Simla  glittered  iti  the  sun>hine, 
and  I  sto(Hl  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  cedars;  how 
deliglitful  it  was  here  far  above  the  heavy  sultry  air  of 
the  plain.  To  the  north,  through  a  gap  in  the  luxuriant 
wocxis,  appeared  a  scene  of  incomjiarable  beauty.  There 
gleamed  the  nearest  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  The  crest  shone  white  against  the 
tuniuoise-blue  sky.  The  air  was  so  clear  that  the  distance 
seemed  insignificant;  only  a  few  day>'  journey  separated 
me  from  these  mountains,  and  behind  them  lay  mysterious 
Tibet,  the  forbidden  land,  the  land  of  my  dreams.  Later 
on,  towards  midday,  the  air  became  ha/.y  and  the  glorious 
\iew  vanishe<l,  nor  was  it  again  visible  during  the  few 
weeks  I  spent  in  Simla.  It  seeme  I  as  though  a  curtain 
had  fallen  b-tween  me  and  Tibet,  and  as  though  it  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  me  to  see  only  once  from  a  distance 
the  m<juntain;  over  which  the  road  led  into  the  land  of 
promise. 

It  was  a  sad  day;  at  twelve  o'clock  I  was  to  hear  my 
sentence.  Vounghusband  came  for  me  and  we  went 
together  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's  OfTice.  Sir  Louis 
Dane  received  me  with  great  amiability,  and  we  talked 
of  Persit.  and  the  trade  route  between  India  and  Seistan. 
Suddenly  he  became  silent,  and  then  saiil  after  a  pause : 

"It  is  better  you  should  know  at  once;  the  Govern- 
ment in  London  refuses  you  jjermission  to  pa.ss  into  Tibet 
across  the  Indian  frontier." 

"Sad  news!     But  whv  is  this?" 


"'r"U..t     T     .!„     _„*      1 — , 
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Government    wishes    to    avoid    evervthing    which    mav    give 
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rise  to  friction  on  the  frontier;  the  granting  of  your  re- 
quest throws  responsiljility  on  us  should  anything  happen 
to  vou.  Yes.  it  is  a  pitv.  What  do  vou  think  of  doing 
now?" 

"If  I  had  had  any  suspicion  of  this  in  Teheran.  I  would 
have  t:iken  my  way  through  Russian  Asia,  for  I  have 
never  met  with  any  ditTiculties  from  the  Russians." 

"Well,  we  have  done  out  here  all  we  could  to  forward 
your  ])lans.  The  three  native  surveyors  Lord  Cur/.on 
promised  you  have  been  trained  for  six  months,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  at  Dehra  Dun.  But  probably 
this  too  will  be  countermanded  from  London.  Still,  we 
have  not  yet  given  u[)  all  hope,  and  we  e\i)ect  the  final 
answer  on  June  3." 

To  have   to  wait   eleven  davs   for  the   final  decision  was 


jie. 
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iI)|»lication     might    have 
I   therefore  sent  the  followincr  telegram 


■ernaps    a    jjcrxma 


unbeara 

a  favourable  effect. 

to  the  English  Prime  Minister: 

The  friendly  words,  in  which  your  Excellence  referred  two 
years  apo  in  I'ariiament  to  my  journey  and  my  book,  encourage 
me  to  apply  direct  to  you,  and  to  beg  you  in  the  interests  of 
geograj)hicai  science  to  grant  me  the  permission  of  your  Govern- 
ment to  [lass  iiUo  Tibet  I)}'  way  of  Simla  and  Gartok.  I  proj^ose 
to  explore  the  reg'on,  mostly  uninhabited,  to  the  north  of  the 
IVangpo,  and  tlie  lakes  lying  in  it,  and  then  to  return  to  India. 
I  am  thoroughly  acfjuainled  wiUi  tlie  i)rest'nt  political  relations 
between  Inrlia  and  Tibet,  and  as  I  have  held  peaceful  intercourse 
with  Asiatic^  since  my  twenty-tirst  year.  I  shall  also  this  time 
behave  with  circumspection,  follow  the  instructions  I  am  given, 
and  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid  all  disputes  on  the 
frontier. 

And  now  we  waited  again;  the  days  passed,  my  three 
native  assistants  held  themselves  ready  in  Dehra  Dun  for 
the  journey,  the  Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Kitchener, 
assurcfl  me  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  place  at  my 
dis])osal  twenty  armed  Gurkhas  —  only  the  permission 
sought  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  must  first  arrive;  for  it  was  he  who  held  the 
keys  of  the  frontier,  and  on  him  everything  depended. 
Lord    Minto.    the   new   \  iceroy  of   India    (Frontispiece),   did 
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everything  in  his  power.  He  wrote  long  complete  state - 
mints  of  alTairs  and  sent  one  telegram  after  another.  A 
refusal  could  not  discourage  him;  he  always  sent  olT 
another  despatch  beginning  with  the  words:  "I  beg  His 
Majesty's  Ministry  to  take  once  more  into  ronsideration 
that,"  etc.  When  the  assurance  was  given  from  London 
that  the  refusal  was  not  intended  for  me  personally,  but 
that  the  same  answer  had  been  communicated  to  several 
British  otTicers,  Lord  Minto  in  his  last  telegram  begged 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  the  British  otlicer 
who  was  to  travel  to  Gartok  in  summer  to  inspect  the 
market  there.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  ke])t  immovably 
to  his  resolution,  and  I  received  the  following  reply  to  mv 
telegram  in  a  despatch  of  June  i,  1906,  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  \'iceroy : 

The  Prime  Minister  desires  that  the  following  message  be 
communicated  to  Sven  Hedin:  "I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot, 
for  reasons  which  ha\'o  doubtless  been  explained  to  you  by  the 
Indian  Government,  grant  you  the  desired  assistance  for  your 
journey  to  and  in  Tibet.  This  assistance  has  also  been  refused  to 
the'  Royal  Geographical  .Society  in  London,  and  likewise  to  Briti-^h 
olTicers  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government." 


The  contents  of  the  last  London  telegram  intimated, 
then,  that  nothing  was  conceded  to  me.  The  Indian 
Ciovernment  and  the  Viceroy  coukl,  of  course,  do  nothing 
but  obey,  as  usual,  the  orders  from  London.  They  were 
willing  to  do  everything,  and  displayed  the  warmest 
interest   in   my   plans,   but   they  durst   not   help   me.     They 

J  durst  not  procure  me  a  permit  or  passport  from  Lhasa, 
they  durst  not  prf)vide  me  with  an  escort,  indispensable  in 
the  insecure  country  of  Tibet,  and  I  lost  the  privilege  of 
taking  with  me  three  efficient  topographers  and  assistants 
in  my  scientific  observations,  from  which  both  sides  would 
have  derived  advantage.  But  this  was  not  all.  Should  1 
fall  in  with  circumstances  and  cross  the  frontier  with  a  party 

,,  of  natives  on  my  own  responsibility,  the  Indian  Co\crn'- 
ment  had.  orders  to  stop  me.  Thus  Tibet  was  barred  to 
me   from   the   side  of   India,  and  the   English,  that  is,   Mr. 

:     John    Morley,    closed    the   countrv   as    hermcticallv   as    ever 
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the  Tibetans  had  done.  I  soon  perceived  that  the 
i:;rcatest  difficulties  I  had  to  overcome  on  this  journey 
proceeded  not  from  Tibet,  its  rude  climate,  its  rarefied 
air,  its  huge  mountains  and  its  wild  inhabitants,  but  —  from 
England  !  Could  I  circumvent  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  I  should 
soon  settle  with  Tibet. 

Hope  is  the  last  thing  one  resigns,  and  so  I  still  hoped 
that  all  would  turn  out  well  in  the  end.  Failure  spurred 
my  ambition  and  stretched  my  powers  to  the  uttermost 
tension.  Try  to  hinder  me  if  you  can,  I  thought;  I  will 
show  vou  that  I  am  more  at  home  in  Asia  than  you.  Try 
to  close  this  immense  Tibet,  try  to  bar  all  the  valleys 
which  Ica^i  from  the  frontier  to  the  high  jilateaus,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  quite  impossible.  I  felt  quite  relieved 
when  the  last  peremptory  and  somewhat  curt  refusal  came 
and  put  an  end  to  all  further  negotiations.  I  had  a  feeling 
as  though  I  was  suddenly  left  in  solitude  and  the  future 
depended  on  myseK  alone.  My  life  and  my  honour  for 
the  next  two  years  were  at  stake  —  of  course  I  never 
thought  of  giving  in.  I  had  commenced  this  fifth  journey 
with  a  heavy  heart,  not  with  trumpets  and  flourishes  as  on 
the  former'  expeditions.  But  now  it  was  all  at  once 
become  my  pet  child.  Though  I  should  perish,  this 
journey  should  be  the  grandest  event  of  my  life.  It  was 
the  objc  '  of  all  my  dreams  and  hoj)es,  it  v.as  the  subject 
of  my  prayers,  and  I  longed  with  all  my  soul  for  the  hour 
when  the  first  caravan  should  be  ready  —  and  then  every 
day  would  be  a  full  chord  in  a  song  of  victory. 

I  do  not  venture  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  policy  which 
then  piled  up  in  my  way  obstacles  apparently  insurmount- 
able. It  was  at  any  rate  prudent.  For  the  future  it  will 
be  necessary.  If  I  had  gone  under  British  protection  and 
accompanied  by  British  subjects  and  then  been  killed,  prob- 
ably a  costly  punitive  expedition  must  have  been  sent 
out  to  make  an  example;  whether  I  were  a  Swede  or  an 
Englishman  would  have  made  no  difference  in  this  case. 
Th"  view  the  English  Secretary  of  State  took  of  the  matter 
is  shown  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Percy's  question  a  month 
after  I  had  received  my  answer:  "Sven  Hedin  has  been 
re!  used    permission    to    penetrate    into    Tibet    for    political 
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reasons,  in  accordance  with  whirh  even  British  subjects  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  that  country.  The  Indian  (Joveniment 
favours  the  e.\])e(iitions  of  e\])erienced  explorers,  but  the 
Im[)erial  Government  has  decided  otherwise,  and  considers 
it  advisable  to  continue  the  isolation  of  Tibet  which  the 
late  Government  so  carefully  maintained.' 

Durin,^  this  time  I  received  many  proofs  of  symi)athy 
and  friendship.  I  had  true  friends  in  India,  and  they  felt 
it  hard  that  they  could  not  help  me.  They  would  ha\e 
done  it  so  gladly.  I  durst  not  ask  them  for  anythinj,'  lest 
I  should  place  them  in  an  awkward,  troublesome  position. 
Sir  Louis  Dane  had  informed  me  that  if  my  j^etition  were 
granted  I  should  have  to  sign  a  bond,  but  what  this 
would  have  contained  I  have  never  found  out.  Perhaps  it 
dealt  with  some  kind  of  responsibility  for  the  men  who 
accompanied  me,  or  a  promise  not  to  visit  certain  districts, 
and  a  pledge  to  place  the  results  of  my  journey  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  —  l"  know  not.  Rut 
now  I  was  absolved  from  all  obligations;  freedom  is  after 
all  the  best,  and  he  is  the  strongest  who  stands  alone. 
Still,  it  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  had  then  any 
great  affection  for  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  How 
could  I  foresee  that  I  should  one  day  reckon  him  among 
my  best  friends,  aid  think  of  him  with  warm  respect  and 
admiration  ? 

After  my  lirst  visit  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Younghusband 
(Illustration  2)  conducted  me  to  the  Viceregal  Palace,  to 
enter  my  nam.e  in  the  visiting  list  of  Lord  and  Lady  Minto. 
Younghusband  is  a  gallant  man.  a  type  of  the  noblest  that 
a  people  can  prwluce.  He  was  more  annoyed  than  myself 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Government;  but  he  had  in  this 
connection  a  far  more  bitter  experience  —  his  expedition  to 
Lhasa,  which  ought  to  have  thrown  open  Tibet  to  scientific 
exploration,  had  been  in  vain.  He  took  me  on  the  way 
to  Lord  Minto's  private  secretary.  Colonel  J.  R.  Dunlop 
Smith  (Illustration  3),  in  whom  I  found  a  friend  for  life. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest,  noblest,  most  generous,  and  learned 
men  that  I  have  ever  met.  He  is  well  educated  in 
many  subjectr.,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  India, 
for   he   liiis   lived    there   four-and-tvventy   years.     When    we 
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sre  such  men  in  the  most  responsible  posts,  we  can  ^  well 
conceive  tliat  the  rulini;  rare  will  weather  many  a  violent 
storm,  should  they  arise,  amon-,'  the  three  humlred   millions 

of  India. 

Mv  life  at  this  time  abounded  in  contrasts.  How 
little  did  mv  sojourn  at  Simla  resemble  the  years  of  soli- 
tude and  silence  that  awaited  me  beyond  the  mountains 
veiled  in  dark  masses  of  cloud  !  I  cannot  resist  recalling 
some     reminiscences     of     these     e.xtraordinaril)      delightful 

(lavs. 

'Go  with  me  to  the  first  State  dinner  on  May  24.  1906. 
Alont^  the  walls  of  the  great  drawing-room  in  the  Viceregal 
Palace  are  assembled  some  hundred  guests  —  all  in  full  dress, 
in  grand  uniforms  of  various  colours,  and  glittering  with 
orders.  One  of  them  is  taller  than  the  rest  by  a  whole 
head;  he  h(jlds  himself  very  upright,  and  seems  cool- 
headed,  energetic,  and  calm;  he  sjjeaks  to  no  one,  but 
examines  those  about  him  with  penetrating,  bright  bluish- 
grey  eves.  His  features  are  heavy,  but  interesting,  serious, 
impassue,  and  tanned;  one  sees  that  he  has  had  much 
experience  and  is  a  soldier  who  has  stood  fire.  His  uniform 
is  scarlet,  and  a  whole  fortune  in  diamonds  sparkles  on  his 
left  breast.  He  bears  a  world -renowned,  an  imperishable 
name:  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  Army. 

A  gentleman  comes  up  to  me  and  asks  if  I  remember 
our  having  sat  together  at  a  banquet  of  Lord  Curzon's. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  is  also  one  of  my 
old  ac(iuaintances,  and  Sir  Louis  Dane  introduces  me 
right  and  left.  A  herald  enters  the  room  and  announces 
the  approach  of  the  Viceroy,  and  Lord  Minto,  accompanied 
bv  his  staff,  makes  the  round  of  the  room,  greeting  each  one 
of  his  guests,  mvself  only  with  the  words,  "Welcome 
to  Simla."  The  melancholy  tone  of  the  words  did  not  es- 
cape me;  he  knew  well  that  I  did  not  feel  as  welcome  as 
he  and  I  should  have  wished.  To  the  sound  of  music  we 
move  to  the  dining-room,  are  regaled  with  choice  French 
dishes,  eat  off  silver  plate,  and  then  rise  again  to  take  part 
in  the  levee,  at  which  five  hundred  gentlemen  are  presented 
to    the    \'iceroy,    who    stands    at    the    steps  of  the    throne. 
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Their  names  arc  calkxl  out  one  by  one  as  they  pass  rai)iilly 
in  front  of  the  throne.  Each  one  halts  and  turns  to  the  Vice- 
roy, who  returns  his  deep  rcrrence :  he  l)Owed  this  evening 
nine  hundred  times  I  W'hm  Indian  princes  or  Afghan 
ambassadors  pass  before  him,  he  does  not  Ik)\v,  but  hiys 
hi>  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  guest's  sword  as  a  sign  of 
friendship    and    p^ace. 

Xext  day  I  was  invited  to  transfer  my  quarters  to  the 
l)alace  (Illustration  4).  and  henceforth  I  was  the  guest  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Minto.  The  time  I  spent  with  them  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  these  weeks  seem  to  mc  now  like  a  dream 
or  a  fairy  tale.  Lord  Minto  is  an  ideal  British  gentleman, 
an  aristocrat  of  the  noblest  race,  and  yet  simple  and  mwlest. 
In  India  he  soon  became  popular  owing  to  his  affability 
and  kindness,  and  he  docs  not  think  he  occupies  so  high  a 
positi(jn  that  he  cannot  speak  a  friendly  word  to  any  man 
out  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  immense  Empire  com- 
mitted to  his  rule.  Lord  Minto  formerly  served  in  India, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Afghanistan ;  after 
various  e.\f)eriences  in  three  continents  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  In  1904  he  returned  to 
his  estate  of  Mint<j  in  Scotland,  intending  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there;  then  the  King  of  England  and 
Emj)eror  of  India  invested  him  with  the  oflice  of  Viceroy 
anfl  Governor-General  of  India.  He  is  not  the  first  Earl 
of  Minto  who  has  held  this  post,  for  his  great-grandfather 
was  Governor-General  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then  one  had  to 
sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  order  to  reach 
the  country  of  the  Hindus,  a  long,  troublesome  voyage. 
Therefore  the  first  Lord  Minto  left  his  family  at  home. 
The  letters  exchanged  between  himself  and  his  wife  arc 
still  extant,  and  display  an  affection  and  faithfulness  quite 
ideal.  When  his  period  of  service  in  India  had  at  length 
expired,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  which  carried  him  over  the 
long  way  to  his  native  land,  and  he  hurried  with  the  first 
coach  straight  to  Minto.  There  his  wife  expected  him; 
she  looked  along  the  road  with  longing  eyes;  the  ap- 
l)ointed  time  had  long  passed,  and  no  carriage  could  be 
seen.     At  length  a  rider  appeared  in  a  cloud   of  dust,  and 
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l)r()ii^'ht  the  news  that  Lord  Minto  had  died  only  one  post 
sta-^e  trom  his  house.  A  small  label  on  the  pai  ket  oi 
letters  bears  the  words  "Poor  fo()l>."  'I'hev  were  written  bv 
the  first  Lady  Minto. 

Ikit    nnw  a    new   Minto    family  has    blossomed  into   life. 

Comfort,  simplicity,  and   happiness  prevail  in  this  charmir.j,' 

home,    where    every    member    contributes    to    the    k-imty    o? 

the    whole.     A    viceroy    is    always    o\erwhelme(l    with    work 

for    the    welfare    of    India,     but'  Lord    Minto    preserved    an 

unalterable   composure,   and   devoted   several    hours  daily   to 

his  family.     We    met    at    meals;   some    f,'uests    were    usually 

invited    to   lunch,  but    at   dinner  we   were    freciuently  alone, 

and    then    the    time    passed    most    a,!j;reeablv.     Then    Lady 

Minto  told   of    her  sojourn  in   Canada,  where   she   travelled 

116,000  miles  by  rail  and  steamer,  accompanied  her  husband 

on    his    ollicial    tours    and    on    sportinj,'    exfjeditions,    shot 

foamin«,'    rapids    in    a    canoe,   and    took   part    in    danj^'erous 

excursions  _   in     Klondike.     We     looked     over     her     diaries 

of    that    time;     they    consisted    of    thick    volumes    full    of 

photo<,'raphs,    maps,    cuttings,    and     autographs,    and     were 

interspersed      with     views     and     descriptions     of     singular 

interest.     And    yet    the   diary    that    Ladv    Minto    had    kept 

since    her   arrival  in    India   was   still   more  remarkable   and 

attractive,    for    it    was    set   in    Oriental   splendour   and    the 

pomp   and    gorgeousness   of   p:astern   lands,    was   filled    with 

maharajas     bedecked     with    jewels,     receptions     in    various 

states,   processions  and   parades,   elephants  in  red   and  gold, 

and   all   the  grandeur   and    brilliancy  inseparable    from    the 

court     of     an     Indian     viceroy.       'I'hree     charming     young 

daughters  —  the  Ladies  Eileen,   Ruby,  and  Violet  —  f^ll  this 

home    with    sunshine    and    cheerfulness,     and,    with    their 

mother,    arc    the   queens   of    the    balls    and    brilliant    fetes. 

f.ike   their   father,   they  are   fond   of  sport,   and   ride    like 

Valkyries. 

_  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  stranger  feels  happy  in 
this  house,  where  he  is  surrounded  daily  with  kindness 
and  hos[)itality?  My  room  was  over  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Viceroy.  On  the  ground -floor  are  State 
rooms,  the  large  and  elegant  drawing-rooms,  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  great  ball-room  decoraterl  in  white  and  "old. 
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I'Ik'  various  rooms  and  saloons  ari-  reached  from  a  larpt.-  ante 
I  haniher  adorned  with  arni>  ^nid  heavy  iiannin^-> ;  hiri- 
llure  i-.  a  very  lively  scene  -nlnj^  entertainments.  An 
u|aii  gallery,  a  stone  verandah,  runs  round  most  of  the 
;,'round  lloor,  where  visitors,  couriers,  (hdprassis,  and 
jnithulttrs,  wearing  red  vieereK^l  uniform^,  and  white  turbans, 
move  to  and  fro.  Hehind  is  the  courtyard  where  carriages, 
rickshaws,  and  riders  eonie  and  go,  while  well  ke])t  |)aths 
lead  to  (|uiet  terraces  laid  out  fmrn  Lady  Minlo's  <le>igns. 
Hehind  these  terraces  I)rL;in>  the  forest  with  promenades 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  (Illustration  5). 

I'Vom  the  great  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  house  a 
staircase  leads  to  the  hrst  storey,  where  the  family  of  the 
\'ieeroy  occupy  rooms  which  surpass  all  the  rest  in  the 
tastefulness  of  their  decoration.  Two  llights  up  are  the 
guest  rooms.  From  an  inner  gallery  you  can  l(;ok  down 
into  the  great  hall,  where  the  scarlet  footmen  glide  noise- 
lessly up  and  down  the  stairs.  Outside  my  window  was  a 
Ijalcony,  where  every  morning  I  looked  in  vain  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Tibet.  The 
highest  olVii  iai  of  Peshawar,  Sir  Harold  Deane,  with  his 
wife,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Iclar,  were  guests  in  the  palace  of 
the  Vicercjy  for  a  couple  of  days.  Sir  Harold  was  a  man 
one  never  fcjrgets  after  once  meeting  him;  strong,  tall, 
manly,  and  amiable.  The  half-.savage  tribes  and  princes 
on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  fear  and  admire  him, 
and  he  is  said  to  manage  them  with  masterly  tact.  This 
meeting  was  very  important  to  me,  fcjr  Sir  Harold  gave 
me  letters  of  intrcxluction  to  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  and 
his  private  secretary,  Daya  Kishen  Kaul.  At  my  return 
to  India,  Sir  Harold  was,  alas!  dead.  In  him  India  has 
Icxst    one    of   its    best    guardians. 

'Ihe  Maharaja  of  Iclar  was  a  striking  type  of  an  Indian 
Prince:  he  had  a  very  dark  com|)le.\ion,  handsome  features, 
and  an  energetic  bearing;  he  dressed  for  entertainments  in 
^ilk,  gold,  and  jewels,  and  altogether  made  an  ai)pearance 
which  threw  all  Europeans  quite  into  the  shade.  Vet  he 
was  e.xceedingly  pojjular  with  them,  and  always  a  welcome 
guest.  He  is  a  great  sportsman,  a  fir.st-rate  rider,  and  an 
e.xceedingly  cool-headed    hunter.     He   owes   his  great   popu- 
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larity  to  the  following  incident :  Once  when  an  English 
otTicer  died  in  the  hot  season  near  his  palace,  there  was 
dirikultv  in  finding  a  man  to  bury  the  corpse.  As  every 
one  i'l>e  refused,  the  Maharaja  undertook  the  odious  task 
himself.  Srarcelv  had  he  returned  to  his  palace  when  the 
>.tens  were  >t(.rm'ed  by  raving  Brahmins,  who  cried  out  to 
him,  with  threats,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  rank,  must  be 
ejected  frorn  his  caste,  and  was  unworthy  to  have  rule  over 
the  state.  But  he  went  calmly  uj)  to  them  and  said 
that  he  knew  only  of  one  caste,  that  of  warriors;  then  he 
ordered  them  to  go  awav.  and  they  obeyed. 

I   met   manv  men   in   Simla  wIkmii   I   shall   always  count 
among  mv  best'  friends  —  (ienerals  Sir  Beauchamp  Duif  and 
Hawkes,  'with    their    amiable   consorts,    and    Colonel   Adam 
and    his    wife,    who    spoke    Russian;    he  was  Lord   Minto's 
militarv    secretarv,    and     died    during     my     absence;    also 
Colonel     M'Swinev    and    his    wife.     I    was    their    guest    at 
Bolaram.     near     Haidarabad,  in   1902,  and   I  had   met  the 
Colonel    in    the    Pamirs   in    1895;    he,   too.  has  been  called 
awiiy  by  death,  only  a  month  before  he  would  have  received 
his  "expected    promotion    to    the   command    of    the    Ambala 
brigade.     He    was    an    exceptionally    excellent    and  amiable 
man.     I    also    made    acciuaintancc    with    many  members  of 
Yo'unghusband's   Lhasa   expedition,   one   of   whom,    Captain 
Cecil '^Rawling.  ardently  wished  he  could  get  back  to_  Tibet. 
We   often    met    and    concocted   grand    plans   for   a   journey 
t()"ether  to  Garlok  —  hopes  which  all  ended  in  smoke.     The 
German    Consul-General,   Count    Quadt,  and    his   charming 
wife    were    also     especial    friends    of     mine.     Her    mother 
belonged    to    the    Swedish    family  of  Wirsen,  and   we  con- 
versec?  in   Swedish.     I  shall   never  forget   a  dinner  at  their 
house.     Dunlop  Smith  and  I  rode  each  in  a  rickshaw  along 
the    long    road    to    Simla,    through    the    town    and    as    far 
a-^ain  on  the  other  side,  to  Count  Quadt's  house,  which  was 
the  Viceregal  residence  before  Lord  Dufferin  built  the  new 
iKilace.  the  "Viceregal  Lodge."  in  the  vears  1884-1888.     The 
road  was  dark,  but  we  had  lami)S  on  the  shafts;   our  runners 
strained    at    the   carriage   like   straps,   and    their   naked   soles 
pattered  like  wood  on  the  hard  earth.     We   were   late;    Lord 
Kitchener    was    there   alieaily.    and    every   one   Vvus    waumg. 
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After  dinner  the  guests  were  invited  to  go  out  into  the 
compound  forming  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old 
palace  is  built.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  quivered 
through  the  mild  intoxicating  air,  the  hills  around  were 
veiled  in  mist  and  haze,  and  from  the  depths  of  the  valleys 
rose  the  shrill  penetrating  rattle  of  grasshoppers.  But  this 
hill,  where  lively  laughter  resounded  and  conversation  was 
stimulated  by  the  eflects  of  the  dinner,  seemed  to  be  far 
al)ove  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  and  there  dark  firs  or 
de(xlars  peeped  out  of  the  mist  with  long  outstretched  arms 
like  threatening  ghosts.  The  night  wa"»  quiet,  everything 
but  ourselves  and  the  grasshoppers  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  rest.  Such  an  impression  is  never  efTaced.  Etiquette 
forbade  that  any  one  should  leave  before  Lord  Kitchener  — 
he  had  to  give  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  party;  but  he 
found  himself  very  comfortable  here,  and  we  talked  in 
French  with  the  wife  of  Colonel  Townsend,  drawing  com- 
l)arisons  between  the  matrimonial  state  and  the  advantages 
of  uncontrolled  freedom.  It  was  after  midnight  when  the 
dictator  of  the  feast  rose,  and  then  ladies  and  their  cavaliers 
could  make  for  their  rickshaws.  Silence  reigned  on  the 
moonlit  hill ;  only  the  shrill  song  of  the  grasshoppers  still 
rose  to  heaven. 

A  couple  of  State  balls  also  took  place  during  my  stay 
in  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  Then  an  endless  succession  of 
rickshaws  streams  up  to  the  courtyard,  winding  like  a 
tile  of  glow-worms  up  Observatory  Hill.  One  is  almost 
astonished  that  ther>'  are  so  many  of  these  small  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  in  S.-iila,  but  only  the  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  are 
allowed  to  use  horse  carriages,  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  roads.  Then  elegant  ladies  rustle  in  low  dresses  of  silk, 
with  iigrafes  of  diamonds  in  their  hair,  and  pass  through 
the  entrance  and  hall  escorted  by  cavaliers  in  full-dress 
uniforms.  One  is  frightfully  crushed  in  this  flood  of  people 
who  have  spent  hours  in  adorning  themselves  so  brilliantly, 
but  the  scene  is  grand  and  imposing,  a  nun  plus  ultra  of 
gala  toilets,  a  kaleidoscope  of  many  colours,  of  gold  and 
silver;  the  red  uniforms  of  the  officers  stand  out  sharply 
ag.''nst  the  light  silk  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  white,  pink,  or 
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1.     Here  and  ^hero  U.  ic^cU^^-J^an^^^ 

the   herald   has  announcecl   the   ad  cnt   o        c    uc      .    ^^,^^^ 

M,  party,  ft-'^}:^:^ZAX^^^^r^^^''^^ 

\-iceroy  an,  his  lady  ^^J^'^^  '"^^.^  ^^  the  thrones  in 
on    both    side^,    and    take    ^^ur    scais 

the  great  ball-room;  '^^^iJ^^^^^-^^  ^^  ^^eir 
illustrious  hosts  summon  first  ""^  "^f /^'"'J^^^iing  of  silk,  a 
.ruests  to  converse  with  them;    there  is  a  ru^  »nj, 

the    >^and    of    the    courtyard,    the    tkctric    u„nib 

,„.vn  uf  Simla,  and  is  ca  lo.  ^""-'""v  J,  f^/^'';  °^„cment 
firs,  a  l-Rc;.  ante-room  -  i^^^^' ,  '\'4  ,,^  ri,\  reception 
""''JoT'f'SlTt   nrurix,rcck.^\vith  .rophi«.    A  ftnc 

"TraiTo?  ^Z  Pa.ha  i.  p,ac«,    on  an    ^tainTcT'S 
stand  busts  o;   Alexander  and  tear      In  ^^.^^^  ^^^.^ 

the  staircase  is  inserted    he   "™  "'   '"^   ',  „,,  tables, 

xehich  Uncle   KrURcr  use-d   m   P  •'>'™'  »™   "^^^    „f    the 

C^  I       ,,     ':.,,-,-     .!...» ;n.T-rnnm     \vc     find     the     same 

Klxuriou"dJa;rat'i:.n';vi,h'ci;inese  porcelain  vases  and  rare 
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ethnographical  objects,  among  which  certain  Tibetan 
temple  friezes  carved  in  wo(xl  are  of  great  value;  they 
were  brought  bv  Younghusband's  Lhasa  expedition.  On 
the  tables  lie  albums  of  photographs  of  Lord  I'.itchener's 
numerous  tours  of  inspection  in  India,  and  of  his  journey 
through  the  cold  Pamir.  At  receptions  the  table  is 
adorned  with  costly  services  in  solid  gold,  gifts  of  the 
I':nglish  nation  to  the  victor  of  Africa  (Illustration  6). 

\My  time  in   Simla  came  to  an   end;    it   was  useless  to 
stay    any    longer    after    I    had    received    the    last    decisive 
answer    from    London.     On    June    9    I    took    leave    of    the 
\'iccroy    and    his    voungest   daughter,    who    were    going    to 
ride   to   Mashroba'and    pass   the   Sunday   there.    I   cannot 
flescribc    the   leave-taking;     it    was    so   warm    and    hearty. 
Lord  Minto  wished  that  I  might  still  carry  out  my  inten- 
tions, and  he  hoped  sincerely  that  we  should  again  meet  in 
India.     I  could  not  on  the  point  of  departure  express  all 
the  gratitude  I  felt.     He  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to   help   me,   and   had   exposerl   himself   to   unpleasantnesses 
on  my  account.     He  had  played   an  important  part  in  my 
life's  course,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  gained  in  him  a  lasting 
friend.     It    was   a   trial    to   have   to    say   good-bye   to   him. 
He    was    more    grieved    than    myself    that    our    plans    had 
miscarried,   and    for   my   part    I    felt   that   my   honour   now 
demanded  that  I  should  do  my  best. 

On  Sunday  morning  Lady  Minto  and  her  two  eldest 
daughters  also  drove  of!  to  Mashroba.  I  bade  them  a  last 
farewell,  and  thanked  them  for  the  boundless  hospitality  I 
had  enjoved  in  the  Viceregal  L(xlge.  The  moment  of 
parting  was  fortunately  short;  bitter  it  certainly  was. 
Two  fine  carriages  drove  up  with  outriders,  and  escorted 
bv  native  cavalry  soldiers  in  red  and  gold,  carrying  lances 
in  their  hands.  The  ladies,  in  light  bright  summer  toilets 
and  hats  trimmed  with  flowers,  took  their  seats  —  the  group 
of  ladies  of  bluest  blood,  which  through  centuries  and 
generations  had  Ixen  ennobled  and  refined,  seemed  to 
mc  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers  themselves.  I  remained  on 
the  lowest  step  as  long  as  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
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which  leads  down  to  the  main  guard,  and  the  romance  was 

at  an  end. 

Wlien  I  again  entered  my  room  the  royal  palace  seemed 
lifeless   and   desolate,    and    I   had    no   heart   to   remain   any 
longer.     I    [)aeke(l    niv    things,    hurried    into    the    tcjwn    and 
paid  a  couple  of  short  farewell  calls,  made  arrangements  for 
my   heavy   luggage,   and   was  soon   ready  to  start.     On   the 
I  ^'th    I    went    olT.     The    number    thirteen    pjays    a    role    of 
some    importance    in    this    journey:     on    November     13    I 
left    Trebizond    on    the    Hlack    Sea;     on    December     13    I 
reached   Teheran,   the   capital   of   Persia;    and   on    June    13 
I  left   Simla;    but   I   was  not  superstitious.     Vounghusband 
was  the  first  to  welcome  me  and  the  last  to  say  gocxl-bye; 
I  was  soon  to  sec  him  again  in  Srinagar.     Then  the  trrin 
sped   downwards   through'  the    102    tunnels.     From    a    bend 
in  the  road  I  caught  sight  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge  with  its 
proud  towers  and  lofty  walls,   the  scene  of  so  many  joyful 
reminiscences  and  disaj)pointed  hopes. 


CIIAPTKR   II 
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Manufl  was  a  singular  fellow.  He  was  a  Hindu  from 
Madras,  small,  thin,  and  black,  spoke  good  ?:nglish  and 
with  his  parents  had  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  had  presented  himself  at  the  last  moment  with  a  huge 
packet  of  testimonials  and  declared  confidently:  "If  the 
gentleman  thinks  of  making  a  long  journey,  the  gentleman 
will  want  a  cook,  and  I  can  cook."  I  took  him  into  my 
service  without  looking  at  his  testimonials  (Illustration  15). 
He  behaved  well,  was  honest,  and  gave  me  more  satis- 
faction than  annoyance.  The  worst  he  did  was  to  get  lost 
in  Ladak  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  to  this  hour  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  about  him. 

In  mv  compartment  we  sat  as  close  as  herrings  in  a 
barrel,  the  air  became  hotter  and  hotter;  from  the 
[)leasant  coolness  of  the  heights  we  came  again  into  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  Indian  plains.  Passing  Kalka, 
Ambala.  and  Lahore  I  came  to  Rawalpindi,  where  I  put  up 
at  a  passable  hotel.  But  the  room  was  hot  and  stuffy,  and 
the  punkah,  the  great  fan  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling, 
was  in  motion  all  through  the  night,  but  did  not  prevent 
the  gnats  from  paving  me  importunate  visits. 

On  June  15  a  to>iga  and  three  ckkas  stood  before  the 
hotel;  I  took  my  seat  in  the  former,  and  the  baggage  was 
securelv  packed  on  the  latter— and  Manuel.  The  road 
runs  between  fine  avenues  of  trees  straight  to  the  foot  ol 
the  mountains.  The  traffic  is  lively:  carts,  caravans, 
riders,  tramps,  ana  begftUib.  b-ciui-c  b=  ac  bi-.»p-- .-  •'-  --y 
great    height,    and    beyond    the    higher    mountains    of    the 
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Himalayas.     Arc    thi'V    walls    tree  ted    across    my    path    by 
hostile  "spirits,  or  <lo  they  await  my  coming? 

Ik'vond  MalL|)iir  the  tcwi^a,  drawn  by  two  s])iritcd  horses. 
pa>>es'  through  the  fir^t  hills  with  dark  and  light  tints  of 
luxuriant  green.  The  road  winds  up  among  them,  and  I 
am  glad  to  leave  the  fiery  glow  of  the  plains  behind; 
certainlv  tiie  sun  is  still  burning,  for  the  air  is  clear  and  the 
first  forerunners  of  the  cloud  masses  of  the  south-west 
monso(jn  have  not  yet  appeared.  Thus  we  pass  one  stage 
after  another.  We  have  ofti'U  to  drive  slowly,  for^  we  meet 
long  trains  of  native  soldiers  in  khaki  uniforms  with  forage 
and  munition  waggons,  each  drawn  by  two  mules  —  how 
glad    I   should    have    i)een   to   posse-s  a  couple  of  (lozen   of 


these    fine    animals !     Cooi    winds    bhnv    in    our    faces 
conifers    begin    to    ai)pear    among    the    foHage    trees 


and 
We 

leave  the  summer  station  Murrec  behind  us,  and  now 
the  snow-clad  mountains  at  (iulmarg  are  visible.  After 
crossing  a  pass  near  Murree  we  ascenrl  again.  Beyond 
Bandi  wc  reach  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelam.  but  the  river 
lies  far  below  us;  the  scenery  is  I)eautiful.  and  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence  defy  description.  Lower  and  lower  \yc 
go.  drive  close  along  the  river's  bank,  and  pass  the  night  in 
the  (hik  buiii^tilcni'  of  Kohala. 

Ne.xt  day  we  cross  a  bridge  and  slowly  mount  the  slopes 
of  tlie  left  bank.  The  morning  is  beautifully  fine,  and  the 
not  over-abundant  vegetation  of  the  hills  exhales  an  agree- 
able summer  j)erfume.  On  our  left  rushes  the  stream,  often 
white  with  foam,  but  its  roar  strikes  our  ears  only  when  we 
make  a  halt;  at  other  times  it  is  drowned  by  the  rattle  of 
the  toui^a.  I  <"ollow  with  the  closest  attention  the  changes 
of  scenery  in  tnis  wonderful  country.  The  road  is  carried 
through  some  of  the  mountain  spurs  in  broad  vaulted 
tunnels.  The  last  of  these  is  the  longest,  and  opens  its 
Laping  jaws  before  us  like  a  black  cavern.  Within  it  is 
diligirtfully  cool;  the  short  warning  blasts  of  the  signal 
horn  reverberate  melodiously  in  the  entrails  of  the 
mountain. 

In  Gurie  we  breakfast,  and  rest  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
a  comfortable  couch  in  I  he  verandah.  Here,  four  years 
previously,   I  spent  a  memorable  hour  with  Sir  Robert  and 
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Lady  Harvey.  The  wind  \vhi;,lles  through  the  same 
pophirs,  elms,  and  willows  today;  I  feel  extraordinarily 
forlorn  and  melancholy.  Then  I  had  come  from  a  great 
jcrniy,  now  the  future  seems  to  me  hopelessly  dark. 
Before  mc  rise  the  softly  rounded  hut  steep  slopes  of  the 
wofxled  mountains  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley;  down 
yonder  the  village  of  Gurie  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  air  is  mild.  I  dream  of  eternal  spring  and  forget  my 
cares.  Beyond  Chinawari  tall  conifers  are  again  seen  on 
the  clitTs.  My  driver,  nho  speaks  Persian,  points  to  a  huge 
block  of  stone  emlx.'(lded  in  the  margin  of  the  road ;  ten 
days  ago  it  fell  and  killed  a  man  and  two  horses.  At 
dangerous  spots,  where  landslips  may  be  expected,  small 
white  flags  arc  stuck  up.  The  mountain  landscape  becomes 
wilder,  and.  its  sharp  outlines  become  more  distinct  in  the 
shades  of  evening.  We  come  to  Urie  and  Rampur  and 
often  drive  through  dense  forest.  When  we  arrive  at 
Baramula  we  have  covered  106  miles  in  fourteen  hours. 

On  June  17  it  rained  in  torrents,  but  we  determined  in 
spite  of  it  to  travel  the  last  si.x  stages  to  Srinagar.  We 
canter  along  the  straight  road  between  endless  rows  of 
poj)lars.  The  mud  splashes  up,  the  rain  beats  on  the  roof 
of  the  toHi^a,  heavy  clouds  involve  us  in  semi-darkness,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  mountains  to  be  seen.  The 
weather  suits  the  mood  in  which  I  arrive  at  Srinagar,  the 
capital  of  Kashmir  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhelam.  Here 
I  had  to  make  several  preparations  for  my  journey  —  to 
Turkestan,  it  was  stated  ofl'icially;  there  was  no  more  talk 
of  Tibet.  The  persons  whom  I  calltxl  upon  on  the  first 
day  of  my  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  the  Maharaja  were 
away,  but  at  last  I  found  the  superintendent  of  the  Mission 
Hospital  in  Srinagar,  Dr.  Arthur  Xeve.  In  1902  he  had 
treated  my  sick  cossack,  Shagdur,  and  rendered  me  many 
other  services,  for  whicl  I  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude.  One  of  my  best  friends  in  India  had  advi-ed  me 
to  try  to  persuade  Dr.  Arthur's  brother,  Dr.  Ernest  Xeve, 
to  accompany  mc,  but  now  I  learned  that  he  too  had  applied 
for  permission  to  visit  western  Tibet,  chiefly  in  connection 
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Tihitan  fnmtiir  alx.vr  Li  li.  Dr.  Arthur  \c-\t  is  one  of 
thf  min  I  most  admire.  He  lia.s  devotul  liis  life  to  the 
Christian  Minion  in  Kashmir,  and  his  ho>|)ital  is  one  of  the' 
he>t  and  m<»t  (omplctely  efjuipped  in  India.  'I'herc  he 
works  indefatijjaljly  day  and  nif^ht,  and  his  only  reward  is 
tin-  vati^faition  of  relieving'  the  sulTerinKS  of  others. 

'1  hj.,  (lav  evervthinj?  sremed  to  f^o  wrong,  and  out  of 
spirits  I  returned  to  Xedou's  Hotel  just  as  the  gon^' 
announced  eit^ht  o'dock.  I  sat  down  at  the  long  table 
among  some  tliirtv  huliis  and  gintlemcn.  all  as  strange  to 
me  a>  I  to  them.'  Hut  in  some  t-f  the  i)arties  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  mi'. 

"Have  YOU  heard  that  Hedin  i-^  in  Srinagar?" 
"No,  really?     Wlun  did  he  eonu  ?" 
"To-day.     Of  course  he  wants  to  go  to  Tihet." 
"Yes    hut  he  has  been  forbidden,  and   the  Government 
has  orders  lo  prevent  him  crossing  the  frontier." 

"Well,  then,  he  can  puss  round  'iibct  and  enter  it  from 

the  north." 

"Yes,  he  has  done  it  before,  and  can  of  course  find  the 

wav  again." 

It  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  have  to  listen  to  this 
conversation,  and  I  almost  drowned  myself  in  my  soup- 
plate.  I  could  scarcely  understand  how  I  could  be  thus 
spoken  of.  It  seemed  as  thcjugh  the  dreams  and  illusions 
of  my  soul  were  S(jrted  out,  named,  and  ticketed,  while  my 
corpoVeal  part  sat  at  thi  tahir  d'holc  and  swallowed  soup. 
When  we  had  hapi^ily  arrived  at  the  coffee  I  quietly  with- 
drew, and  thereafter'  always  ate  in  my  own  room.  My 
position  was  such  that  I  'had  to  avoid  all  contact  with 
Knglishmen;  they  could  do  me  no  service,  and  I  woukl  on 
no'liccount  reveal  my  real  designs.  What  a  difference  from 
any  former  journeys,  which  I  had  always  commenced  from 
Russian  soil,  wher'e  evcrv  one,  from  the  Czar  to  the  lowest 
chinovnik,  had  done  everything  to  facilitate  my  progress ! 

Next  (lav  I  called  on  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Mahal aja,  the  Pundit  Daya  Kishen  Kaul,  a  stately,  dis- 
tinguished man  who  speaks  and  writes  English  perfectly. 
He  Carefully  read  through  my  letter  of  intrcKluction,  and 
kindly  promised  to  get  everything  ready  for  me  as  quickly 
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a^  possihUv  During  tin-  conversation  he  took  notes.  Ills 
a"ents  were  to  receive  his  orders  on  that  same  day.  muie> 
would  he  procuri.l,  four  soldiers  Ix'  told  olT  to  accompany 
me  (lurinfi  my  whole  journev,  provisi(;ns,  tents,  and  pack- 
saddles  Ix"  l)ou<;ht,  and  he  would  fin<l  a  pleasure  in  fulfilling 
all  my  wishes.  No  one  would  have  an  iiiklinK'  that  all  this 
was  done  for  me;  everv  outlay  would  he  lost  among  the 
heavy  it-ni^  entered  under  the  hea<lin,i;  "Maintenance  of 
the  Maharaja's  Court."  And  Daya  Ki>hen  Kaul  kept  his 
word  and  U-came  my  friend.  The  husiness  proceeded 
slowly,  but  still  it  did  go  forward.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
of  'rn)et.  I  uas  ostensibly  getting  ready  for  a  journey  to 
Eastern  Turkestan,  but  his  meaning  smile  tokl  ine  that 
he  divined  my  intention. 

Even  at  a  base  of  operation  where  one  has  full  liberty 
it  is  not  (juite  easy  to  get  a  caravan  rea<ly  for  the  march; 
how  much  more  d'itVu  ult  here  where  i  was  in  the  nv  'st  of 
intrigues  and  political  vexations.  Hut  my  self  respect  and 
energy  were  stimulated,  and  I  felt  certain  of  succeeding  in 
the  end.  The  whole  affair  reminded  mc  of  a  drama  vvith 
an  interminal)le  list  of  roles;  the  complications  were  great 
and  I  longed  only  for  action.  One  act  of  the  |)lav  was 
performed  at  Srinagar,  and  I  cannot  pass  it  over,  as  it  had 
a  secjuel  later  on.  When  everything  else  had  be  in  denied 
mc  from  London  the  road  to  Eastern  Turkestan  still  lay  open. 

On  June  22  I  received  from  the  Resident,  Colonel 
Pears,  the  following  letter: 

The  Indian  Government  lias  ordered  mc  by  telegraph  not  to 
permit  vou  to  cross  the  frontier  between  Kashmir  and  Tibet.  They 
have  no  objections  to  your  travelling  to  Chinese  Turkestan,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  a  Chinese  passport.  But  as  you  have 
latelv  informed  me'  that  yini  do  not  possess  such  a  document,  I 
have  telegraphed  to  the  Indian  Government  for  further  instructions. 

Now  I  telegraphed  to  the  Swedish  Minister  in 
London,  Count  Wrangel,  and  begged  him  to  procure  me  a 
passport  for  Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  I  never  thought 
of  vi>iting.  and  then  informed  the  Government  in  Simla  of 
tiij^  c{(>M  p,x\(]  rjf  the  sr'.fisf.actorv  rei)lv.  Nineteen  d.:\vs 
later    I    received     the    following    "letter    from    Sir    Francis 
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\'()unKhusban(l.  who  meanwhile  had  arrived  in  Kashmir  as 
the  new  Resident : 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the  Government  informing 
mc  that  vou  mav  set  out  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Chinese  passport, 
hut  on  tin-  condition  that  vou  do  not  travel  beyond  Lch.  As  soon, 
however  as  the  Chinise  (government,  or  the  Swedish  Minister 
(in  London),  telegraphs  that  your  passport  is  drawn  out,  you  rnay 
cross  the  Cliinese  frontier  at  your  own  risk;  your  passport  will  then 
l)e  sent  after  you. 

Then  I  telet^^raiihed  to  Count  Wran^cl  again,  asking  him 
lo  assure  the  'indian  Government  that  the  passport  had 
really  been  granted  me  and  was  already  on  the  way.  It 
was'alreadv  awaitim,'  me  in  Leh  when  I  arrived  there.  It 
was  a  pure'formalitv,  for  I  did  not  need  it,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  decided  first  where  the  boundary  lay  between  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  Tibet.  The  rei)resentativc  of  China  in 
London  subsetiuentlv  expresse<l  his  astonishment  to  Count 
Wrangel  that  1  was  travelling  about  in  Tibet  with  a  passport 
made^out  for  Eastern  Turkestan,  but  Count  Wrangel  replied 
very  justlv  that  he  could  not  possibly  control  me  and  the 
roads  I  followed  in  Asia.  The  English  Government  had 
done  its  best  to  prevent  mv  travelling  through  Tibet,  and  so 
there  was  no  resource  left  but  to  outwit  my  opponents. 
How  I  succeeded  will  apjjcar  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 

On  one  of  the  first  days,  accomi)anied  by  Daya  Kishen 
Kaul,  I  called  on  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Sir 
Pratal)  Sing,  whose  brother.  Emir  Sing,  was  also  present. 
His  Highness  is  a  little  middle-aged  man  of  drcaniy, 
melancholv  asi)ect  (Illustration  7).  He  received  me  with 
great  friendliness,  and  i)romis(d  to  meet  my  wishes  in 
every  respect.  He  had  heard  of  my  journey  through  the 
desert  in  1895.  and  when  I  had  narrated  its  incidents  I  had 
won  him  over  to  my  side;  he  would  be  pleased,  he  assured 
me,  to  see  my  new  expedition  start  from  his  territory. 

On  [une '  2g  I  was  invited  to  a  great  fete  at  the 
MaharajVs  palace  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  birthday. 
i'he  l)ii"th<lay  of  the  King  of  England  falls  on  November  9, 
Init  tlu'  Emperor  of  India  was  born  on  June  29.  How  that 
''aj)pen>  I  do  not  know.     At  the  ai)pointed  time  I  went  to 
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Younghusband,  and  at  the  quay  of  the  Residence  ^^^c  were 
taken  on  board  a  shikara  of  the  Maharaja  -  a  long,  elegantiy 
decorated    boat,    with    soft    cushions    and    an    awning    with 
h'uigin<r  fringes  and  tassels,   and   manned   by  alx)Ut  twenty 
rowersln   bright  red  clothing.     We  glide  swiftly  ancl   noise- 
lessly   down    the  Jhelam,    see    palaces,    houses,    and     thick 
.'nnes  reflected  picturesquely  in  the  swirling  ripples,  sux'cp 
past  numerous  house-lxjats  and  canoes,  and  come  to  a  halt 
a  little  iK'low  the  bridge  at  the  staircase  to  the  palace,  where 
l- mir  Sin"  received  us  on  the  lowest  step  in  the  red  uniform 
(,f  a   maC^r-general.     On   the  platform  above  the  steps  the 
Maharaja    awaited    us.     And    then    we    mingled    with    the 
varied  crowd  of  Englishmen  and  natives,  all  decked  out  in 
their  best.     Ther    a    court    was    held ;     aU    the    guests    filed 
past    in    slow    single  file,    and    His    Highness    distributed 
friendly    shakes    of    the    hand    and    nods.    Then    in    the 
same  order  all  sat  down   in   rows  of  chairs,   just  as   :n   a 
theatre.     But  we  did  not  rest  long,  for  soon  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  we  made  free  with  what  kitchen  and  cellar 
provided.     After  the  feast  was  over,  the  Maharaja,  his  brother, 
and    his    little    nephew,    the    heir    to    the    throne,    entered 
the  hall    and    took    their    places    at    the    middle    of    the 
table  at  which  we  sat.    The  Maharaja  called  for  a  cheer 
for  the  King-Emperor,  another  toasted  Younghusband,  who 
returned    thanks   in    a   neat   and    partly   humorous   speech. 
Then  the  guests  were  invited  to  go  out  into  an  open  gallery 
with  thick  pillars,  where  they  witnessed  a  display  of  fire- 
works.    Between     suns     and     Bengal     fires,     rockets     and 
serpents  flew  into  the  air  from  boats  lying  on  the  river,  and 
on   the   further  bank   "God   save    the   King-Emperor"   was 
spelled   out   in   red   lamps.    Taste   and   elegance   had   been 
less  studied  than  noise;    there  were  detonations  and  sprays 
of    fire    in    every  nook    and    corner,    and    the    whole    gave 
an  impression  of  unswerving  loyalty.     When  we  went  down 
to    our    boat    again    all    aroanJ    was    veiled    in    darkness; 
brilliant  light  streamed   only  through  the  colonnade  of  the 
palace   facade.    We  rowed   upstream   and   enjoyed   a   more 
beautiful  and  quieter  illumination;    the  moon  threw  sinuous 
lines  of  gold  across  the  ripples  of  the  river,  and  flashes  of 
blue  lightning  darted  over  the  mountains  on  the  horizon. 
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the  rest  xvc-rc  in  gcKxl  comlition,  but   hc>  ucrc  o  ^^y^ 

brml  than  the  'I  ibetan  ^^'^^^  ^^  '"^ '^  i^  .oldiers  who 
also  furnished  mc  with  an  S^  <'\\2^^  ^^^^  ^wo  of  them, 
had  been,  in  ^^^^^^l,,^'  ^^t^,.nis,  and  spoke 
(;anpat  ^!"^^^"'Vtifu  aJs  gocxl  conduct,  and  the 
HhKlustam;  they  had  ^^■•^fy'^Y';  ^^^  [^^^  Ma  ,ucl,  they 

their  pav  was  nxe>.l.     ine\    ai^u   n-v.^.  j 

fit     and    I    prepared    them    to    expect    cold      My    am 
:dle   benefactor  looked   after   tents   for   mc,    saddles,    pack- 
:;;Hle.   and   a  number  of  ^^  "rWa;Tl  got  ab  u"t 
.hile  I  ma.^  l^^  "^fj^  ^^^  ."v^  d  ^en   Ws   such 
twenty   ^'^YTn'Tritnktc^c'n  utensils  and  saucepans; 

'eved   meat;  'also   woven   stutTs,   kmves,   daggers,   etc     for 

resents   an(    no  end  of  other  things  (Illustrations  lo,  14). 
'     Tn    ;il    mv    purchases    and    transport    arrangements 
recei^e<l     invaluable     help     from     Coekburn's     Agency      It 
nrovi.led   me  with  stores  (.f   rice,   ma:/.e,   meal  and   barlev 
TiwaT  impossible   to   get    together   -^laent    quantUie. 
n   Leh.      It   also   looked   after  the   transport  of  this   heavy 
k^g-age.  and    I   had    every  reason    to   be   ^^^f  ^  ;vith    ts 
.  rm^ements.     I    had    mvself    brought    a    boat    with_  oars 

arran„<-iin-iii=-  ^  ^     ^pntrP-Knard,    m    the 

rudder,     mast,    sails,    hfe  uuu;.=    a:.-u    c«..., -^ 
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.  .  t»,i:t  Then  I  lia^^  ^^^ 
larRC  chests  1  had  sent  out  io  ^'^^^^  '\„  alt-azimuth, 
same    siicntinc     instruments     as     1^  "'^^  compasses, 

;«,    chronometers,  •f'-'-[""«     U^^wr^^^^^^^^  M'"" 

';::;'"Sto.T'"S/'maSs:    f■e,d.«^asses,    hunt,„«- 

''"^-SranrWe;.con.orl.na„nha^,^^ 

as  to  present  me  w  th  an  '^"^^"^  >  ,  j  ^t  work  of 
clKst,  ihich  was  in  itself  a  f^^^/  ^^  J^^j  j^^^a  hiph,  cold, 
art,  ;ml  contained  dru.s  ^l^f^^  ^  tabloids,  well 
and  dry  climate  All  the  ;^"^^^^l^^^;;^'^^l3e  found  with  the 
a,Kl   orderly   packed,   and   could   easily  ^^.^^    ^^^^^^^y 

,icl  of  a  printed  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ..[^^vhU  shone  like  silver, 
stowed  in  a  P-f^^  ^I^^^Cm  thf  fi;l^xceed.^        popular 

logical     obsen-ations     T^^ere     was    non<^  at^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^_ 
Institute  in  Simla    ?"^^  therelorc  i    1 1         ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
logical  Station  in  Srinaga.  ;^^^^^[    ^^^  ^^.^ion  and  had 
ster  to  me  who  had  been  assisian    a  ^^^^^  ^ 

bc>en  baptizc-d  under  the  name  "^  J,f  "^h  a,  umbrella 
fat  Bengali,  who  always  ^^^"^^^  ^^  t^^^bled  atout  his 
even  when  it  did  no    rain.  ^    v^s  no    tr^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

corpulence;  he  would  soon  ^c/'"'^?^  .  ^^j^ly  never  seen 
tains;  but,  what  was  worse,  ^^J'f^^'^f  trv  as  I  would, 
an    aneroid    baron^^er,   f  J  ^^^^^^  him,   for   at 

l^wo^^  fco^^M   rtd\hrinstruments,  though  I  had  a 

superabundance  of  ^Jhcr  thmgs  to  do  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^_ 

Then     ust    at    the    "ght    momtni  ^  ^^^andcr 

and-twenty  Y--   "^^  PJ^^^rL  C^^^^^^  -  °^^^^ 

Robert.    In  his  first  letter  to  '"'^  ^'^..J  -^  Srinagar"; 

title  than  the  very  'correct  one  o^  a     st^^ange  J^  ^^ 

this  indicatcxl  modesty.    He  ^;  '^f  ^o  m>   n  ,     ^^^^^^  ^^ 

His  testimonials,  ^^^A:^^-  Among    other 
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employments  he  had  worked  on  the  railway  at  Peshawar 
and  liad  been  an  as>istant  in  Dr.  Xeve's  hospital.  Dr. 
.Wve  recommended  him  most  warmly,  and  as,  Ix-sidcs,  he 
a((|iiired  a  f^cxxi  knowledj^a-  of  the  instruments  after  a 
sinf,'lc  lesson  and  needed  only  a  few  days'  practice  in 
Srina;,'ar  in  handlini,'  and  reading,'  them,  I  was  very  <;lad 
to  en^a^'e  him.  He  left  his  mother  and  young  wife  at  home, 
hut  they  were  in  no  straits,  and  a  part  of  his  waj^es  was  paid  to 
him  in  advance.  I  did  not  re.i^'ret  taking  him,  for  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  many  things,  was  capable,  cheerful,  and  ready 
for  work  of  any  kind.  When  I  knew  him  better  I  cn- 
tru>ted  all  my  cash  to  his  care,  and  could  do  it  without 
hesitation,  for  his  honesty  was  beyond  suspicion.  lie 
was  a  companion  to  me  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
was  a  favourite  in  the  caravan  and  among  the  Tibetans,  and 
carefully  watched  that  every  one  did  his  duty.  Rolx-rt  was  only 
once  a  cause  of  grief  to  me,  when  he  left  me  in  December 
igo;,  in  consef|uence  of  sad  news  he  re(-eived  of  his  family 
through  Gartok  (Illustration  13). 

After  Robert  joined  me  matters  went  on  more  easily. 
He  sui)erintended  the  packing  («f  the  baggage  and  the 
weighing  of  it  out  into  equal  loads,  and  helped  mc  in 
st(jwing  and  distributing  the  heavy  money-bags  which 
held  22.000  silver  and  qooo  g(jld  rupees.  Thus  the  davs 
f)asse(l,  and  at  last  the  hour  of  release  struck.  I  had 
longed  for  it  as  for  a  wedding  feast,  and  counted  the 
intervening  hours.  I  took  leave  of  my  old  friend  Young- 
husband,  who  at  the  last  moment  recommended  to  mc  a 
caravan  leader.  Muhamed  Isa  of  Leh,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  Maharaja,  Emir  Sing,  and  Daya  Kishcn  Kaul ;  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who  or  several  occasions  had  shown 
me  great  kindness,  expressed  the  best  and  most  sincere 
wishes  for  the  success  of  my  journey. 

My  people  v.-ere  ordered  to  be  ready  on  the  morning 
(^f  July  16,  1.06,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  (Illus'^ 
tration  16).  The  start  should  be  delayed  not  a  dav  longer; 
I  had  now  waited  long  enough,  'it  was  evident  Uiat 
some  hours  would  be  re(|uired  to  get  all  in  marching 
oniiT  ^for  the  first  time.  At  eight  o'clock  the  men  from 
Pooiuli  eaiiic  with  their  niuie>,  but  only  to  tell    mc  that  ihev 
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mu-t   have-    ;    rupers  (u.h    for    new  (  othcs.      11k-  purcha 
of   ilu'sr   artu  I'S  (.f  (L.thinKtuuk   up   four  mnrr   li.mrN  avl 
in    tlK-    Aiurmnm    tlic    paparalions    ha-l    pro^'rv>H-(l    >«>    Uu 
Ihat  llun'  v.as  c.nlv  tin-  loa<lin--up  to  >cc  aftrr      Some  hours 
.■lai-^cl  lx'|-or>    llK'pa«k-sa>!.lks  an.l  loads  ha.l  Iktii  a.ljustnl. 
TlK-    nniU's    were    verv    excited.    <laii.  lhI    roun.l    in    (irele>. 
an.l    kieke.l    s..    that  'the    hoxes    Hew    alx.ut     and    at    la^t 
each    animal    had    to    be    led    bv    a    nian   (II  ustraUon  17). 
■riu'  hired  h  .rse~  were  more  sensible.     Manuel  on  his  stee.l 
presented    rather    a    eomical     appearance:     he    had     neyei 
'mounted   a  h  .rsc   in   hi>  life,  ar.d  he   locked  trii^h tened ,    h,> 
black   fa,      >hone   in   the  >un  like  polislud   iron.      I  he  whole 
companv   -a.  taken  b.   at  least  half  a do/x-n  amateur  photo- 
grapher;  (lllu>trati  >n    18).     At   len-th   we   moved   olT  in  (  e- 
i  tachmcnts,    exactlv    tuelvc     hours    Ix-hind    lime;     but    the 

i  ;  .!«  train   wa^   at  any   rate  on   the   way  to  Candarbal   and 

I  T-'k-I  — and  that  was  the  main  thinj^.     What  di<l  it   matter 

-1  what    time    it    was?     I'Velin-    as    though    mv    i-iixm    doors 

1  were    oi)ene(l,     I    watched    my    men    pass    alon<;    the    road 

I  (Illu  tration  10),  and  the  whole  world  lay  open  b,  lore  me 

•5  Of  all  these    men    none    knew    of    the    glow    of    (k-ligin 

within  me;  thev  knew  me  not.  and  I  did  not  know-^  them ; 
they  came  from' Madras,  Lahore,  Cabul,  Rajputana,  Poonch, 
and  Kashmir,  a  whole  Oriental  ( ongress,  whom  chance 
had  thrown  together.  They  might  a  well  be  roblx-rs 
and  bandits  as  anvthing  else,  and  they  might  think  that 
I  was  an  ordinary  shikari  sahib  vh*  -c  bram  was  filled  with 
no  other  ideal  'but  a  record  in  )vis  Ammon's  herns. 
I  watched  the  start  almost  j)itifuliy,  md  asked  myselt 
whether  it  would  Ix?  vouchsafed  to  uiem  all  to  return 
home  to  wife  and  child.  But  none  was  obliged  to  follow 
mc  and  I  had  prepared  them  all  for  a  trying  campaign 
of  eighteen  months.  What  would  it  have  prohted  me  to 
have  made  them  an.xious  by  anticipating  troubles?  I  rying 
(lavs  would  come  soor  enough.  . 

'  I  was  most  sorrv  for  the  animals,  for  I  knew  that  famine 

awaited    them.     A^    long    as    there   were  opportunities    they 

should   satiae   themselves  with   maize   and   barley  that   they 

might  subsist  as  long  as  possible  afteruards  on  their  own  fat. 

.\t  lenc^th   I  stocy.l  alone  in  tht    vard,  and  then   I  drove 
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to  D.il  (Uiva^cli,  wlurc  a  Ion;,',  narrow,  fivc-oarcd  boat 
awaitfd  nii.'  at  llu-  stoiu-  steps,  and  placal  myself  at  the 
lilkr,  wluti  the  boat  imt  olT  and  I  was  at  last  on  the  way 
to  the  forliidden  land.  All  the  lon^'  journey  through  Persia 
and  Haludiistan  had  Ixen  only  a  prologue,  which  had 
reallv  no  risiilt  except  to  land  nie  in  the  spider's  nest 
in  which  I  found  myself  caught  in  India.  Now,  however, 
I  was  free,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  that  is  called  Govern- 
ment;   now  I  could  rule,  myself. 

'I'he  canal,  on  the  bright  mirror  of  which  we  now  glided 
along,  was  varied  by  water  plants,  ducks,  and  lx)ats,  almost 
sinking  undir  their  loads  of  country  prcxiuce.  On  the  banks 
washerwomen  crouched,  and  here  and  there  a  group 
of  merry  children  were  bathing;  they  scrambled  up  pro- 
jecting points  and  mooring  places,  let  themselves  tumble 
into  the  canal,  splashed  and  threw  up  the  water  like  small 
whales.  The  canal  Ix'conies  narrower,  only  a  few  yards 
broad,  our  boat  takes  the  ground,  and  the  oarsmen  get  out 
and  draw  it  over  the  shallows.  The  waterway  is  very 
winding,  but  runs  on  the  whole  to  the  north;  the  water  is 
shallow,  but  the  current  is  with  us.  On  either  side  stand 
picturescjue  houses  of  wckkI  and  stone  as  in  a  street  of 
\'enice.  At  every  corner  the  eye  encounters  a  new  charm- 
ing subject  for  the  brush,  which  gains  additional  effect  from 
the  motley  figures,  the  vegetation,  and  the  light  lancet- 
shaped  lioats.  The  ligiiting  up  of  the  picture  is  also  fine 
now  that  the  sun  is  setting,  bathing  everything  in  its  warm 
glowing  beams,  and  causing  the  outlines  to  stand  out  clearly 
against  the  deep  shadows.  Between  the  houses  the  water 
is  as  black  as  ink.  \Vc  draw  near  to  a  small  projecting 
height,  behind  which  the  road  runs  to  Kangan  and  I  eh. 
Side  branches  debouch  into  the  canal,  but  we  make  for  a 
lake  called  Anchar;  its  water  is  greyish  blue,  and  comes 
from  the  Sind,  or  Send  as  they  here  pronounce  the  name 
(jf  the  river. 

.•\fter  a  wl-.ile  eddies  and  sandbanks  show  that  we  are 
in  the  river.  The  sun  has  set ;  the  summer  evening  is 
quiet  and  ])eaccful,  only  the  gnats  buzz  over  the  water. 

Though  the  rowers  work  steadily,  putting  forth  all  their 


strength, 
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against  us.  I  have  therefore  opportunity  to  peep  into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  whole  scries  of  English  families  in  the 
house  iKjats.  It  is  just  upon  nine  o'clock  and  the  in- 
:-iiates  are  gathered  round  the  table  in  dress  coats  and 
•egant  toilets.  At  one  table  sat  three  young  ladies;  I 
nought  that  they  had  s[)ent  too  much  trouble  over  their 
l(jilet,  for  there  was  nowhere  any  sign  of  a  cavalier  to 
be  charmed  with  their  appearance.  Through  the  open 
windows  the  glaring  lamplight  fell  on  the  water;  they 
saw  us  pass,  and  perhaps  jjuzzled  their  heads  over  the 
reason  of  so  late  a  visit.  Now  the  century-old  planes  of 
Gandarbal  appear,  wo  row  into  a  creek  of  stagnant  water 
and  go  on  shore. 

This  was  my  first  day's  journey,  but  the  day  was  far 
from  being  over.  Scouts  were  sent  out,  but  not  a  soul  was 
to  be  found  at  the  appointed  halting-place.  We  settled 
down  Ix-twcen  mighty  tree-trunks  and  lighted  a  blazing 
signal  lire.  After  a  time  Bas  Ghul  comes  like  a  highway 
pad  into  the  light  of  the  flames;  he  leads  a  couple  of 
mules,  and  at  ten  o'clock  RolxTt  anu  Manuel  also  lie 
beside  our  fire.  But  the  tents  and  provisions  are  not  yet 
here.  At  eleven  scouts  are  sent  out  again,  and  we  do  not 
see  or  hear  of  them  again  before  midnight;  they  report  that 
all  is  well  with  the  caravan  and  that  it  will  soon  be  here. 
But  when  one  o'clock  came  another  scout  vanished  in  the 
darkness  and  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  to  three  that  my 
people  arrived,  after  I  had  waited  quite  five  hours  for  them. 
But  I  was  not  at  all  angry,  only  happy  to  be  en  route. 
New  fires  and  resinous  torches  were  lighted,  and  illuminated 
brightly  the  lower  branches  of  the  plane  trees,  while  through 
the  crowns  the  stars  twinkled  above  our  first  bivouac  on 
the  way  to  Tibet. 

What  noise  and  confusion  in  this  throng  of  men  and 
baggage  animals !  The  place  was  like  a  fair  where  all  scold 
and  scream  and  no  one  listens.  The  escort  tried  in  vain  to 
get  a  hearing,  the  Rajjiuts  were  quieter,  but  the  Pathans 
abused  the  disobedient  Kashmiris  and  the  saucy  men  from 
Poonch  as  robbers  and  murderers.  The  animals  were 
tethered  with  long  cords  to  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  on  a 
small    open    space    my    tent    pegs    were    for    the    first    time 
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driven  into  the  ground.  The  tent  was  a  present  from  my 
friend  Dava  Kishen  Kaul,  and  was  my  home  for  a  long 
tini<>.  The  baggage  was  piled  up  in  walls  of  provision 
sacks  and  boxes,  and  Manuel  got  hold  at  length  of  his 
kitchen  utensils  and  unpacked  his  enamelled  ware.  1  he 
animals  neighed  and  stamped  and  occasionally  gave  then- 
neighbours  a  friendly  kick,  but  when  the  barley  nose-bags 
were  carried  round  and  hung  on  their  necks  only  a  whinny- 
ing was  heard,  which  signified  impatience  and  a  good 
appetite.  And  then  these  children  of  the  East,  this 
gathering  of  dark  skinned  men  who  strode  about  in  the  red 
firelight  with  tall  white  turbans  —  what  a  fine  striking  picture 
on  the  background  of  a  pilchda.k  night!  I  smiled  to  my- 
self as  I  saw  them  hurrying  hither  and  thither  aljout  their 
numerous  afTairs. 

But  now  dinner  is  ready  in  the  lighted  tent,  and  a  lx)x 
lid  serves  as  a  table.  A  cari)et,  a  bed,  two  lx)xes  for  daily 
use,  and  the  voung  dogs  are  the  only  furniture.  There 
are  three  of  the  last,  of  which  two  are  bitches.  Fhey 
are  pariahs;  they  were  enticed  away  from  the  street  in 
Srinagar  and  have  no  trace  of  religion  (Illustration  :2). 
Robert  and  I,  who  always  speak  I-:nglish,  call  the  white  and 
the  yellow  ones  siniplv '"  Puppy" ;  the  third  soon  received 
the  name  of  "ManucT's  Friend,"  for  Manuel  and  he  always 
kept  together. 

And  all  this  company  which  the  sport  of  fortune  had 
collected  around  me  was  to  be  scattered  again,  one  after  the 
other,  like  chalT  before  the  wind.  I  was  the  only  one  who, 
six-and-twenty  months  later,  reached  Simla  again,  and  the 
last  of  all  the  men  and  animals  who  now  lay  in  deep  sleep 
under  the  planes  of  Gandarbal. 

But  I  was  not  the  last  to  lay  myself  down  to  rest  on 
this  first  night,  for  when  I  \)Ut  out  my  light  at  three  o'clock 
the  firelight  still  played  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  brisk  life  out  in  Asia  like  a  cooling 
breath  of  pine  forests  and  mountains,  snowfields  and 
glaciers,  and  of  broad  o)>en  plains  where  my  plans  would 
be  realize<l.  Should  I  be  tired  of  it?  Nay,  should  I  ever 
have  enough  of  it  ? 
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The  clay  ended  late.  Xcxt  morning  I  was  awaked  late,  and 
the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens  before  we  were  ready  to 
start.  It  took  four  hours  to  get  the  whole  camp  under  weigh, 
to  pack  up  and  load  the  animals;  but  the  work  would 
be  done  mort  expeditiously  when  all  knew  their  parts. 

The  long  train  Ix'gins  to  move,  troop  after  troop  dis- 
appears among  the  trees.  On  lx)th  sides  of  the  road 
country  houses  and  villages  peep  out  between  willows, 
walnut  and  apricot  trees,  and  small  channels  of  water 
murmur  through  the  rice-fields,  where  men  are  hoeing, 
moving  in  regular  order,  and  singing  a  rhythmical  en- 
couraging song;  the  singing  lightens  the  work,  for  the 
weeds  are  torn  up  in  time  with  the  air,  and  no  one  likes  to 
be  behind  another. 

A  bridge  crosses  the  Sind,  which  rolls  its  greyish  blue 
water,  rushing  and  roaring,  through  several  large  arms. 
Now  the  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  river,  then  we  turn 
eastwards,  and  soon  the  broad  valley  of  Kashmir  with  its 
level  I  luntry  disappears  behinrl  us.  The  rise  is  already 
noticeable,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  the  day  is  warm. 
Trees  become  fewer,  and  we  ride  for  greater  and  greater 
stretches  in  the  blazing  sun ;  but  all  around  us  is  green  and 
abundantly  watered,  the  mild  air  is  full  of  life  anrl  pro- 
ductive energy,  and  the  whole  valley  resounds  with  the 
roar  of  the  river  and  the  echo  it  calls  forth.  I  have  passed 
this  way  twice  lx*fore,  but  on  both  occasions  the  Sind  vallev 
was  covered  with  snow;  now  summer  reigns  in  the  deep 
hollows  and  on  the  heights. 
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This 
time  the  camp  wa.  marked  out  and  (he  tents  set  up  fairly 
x,H.iiti..udv.  The  .\>nuhml„r  of  tiie  viHa-e  procured  us 
eve  n,  we  wanted  -  wc  .lid  not  wi--h  to  touch  <n.r  mvn 
stores  until  it  Ucame  im,H.»ihle  to  ohtam  local  su,.,.hes^ 
The  four  coolies  who  had  carrie<l  the  boat  were  here  relieNed 
l,v  four  ..ther^.  who  were  to  carry  it  up  to  Cunt. 

■  S.,  we  had  accomplidied  another  days  journey.  Weal! 
ddi'dUed  in  the  free,  active  life.  Hut  the  dav  was  dechmnK- 
the%hadow>  ^rew  l-.v-ier.  the  >un  di>appeare<l  an  hour 
sooner  than  u^ual.  for  it  was  concealed  l.v  the  m(_.untams, 
and  after  we  had  listened  for  a  while  to  the  plaintive  bark 
„f  ,h,  jackals  we  al^o  went  early  to  rest.  In  the  stillness 
of  the  ni'^ht  the  roar  of  the  stream  sounded  still  lou<ler:  its 
water  came  from  the  lui-hts  which  were  the  ;4oal  of  our 
hopes;  Init  with  still  .greater  lon.nin.t,'  would  my  eyes  one 
(lav  watch  these  eddies  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

'When  I  came  (Hit  of  mv  tent  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
the  rest  of  the  caravan  had  already  set  out.  and  the  camp 
looked  emi.tv  and  .leserted.  The  new  day  was  not  pro- 
mi^in"  for  it  rained  hard,  and  thunder  growled  among  the 
mounuiins;  hut  the  summer  morning  gave  forth  an  odour 
(,f  forest  an.l  fre>h  green  vegetation,  an.l  after  a  goo. 
breakfast  my  detachment,  to  which  Robert  and  Manuel 
belontied.  started  on  its  march. 

The  ^un  soon  came  out,  and  with  the  warmth  great 
swarms  of  flies,  which  tortured  our  animals  and  made  them 
restive  The  road  ran  down  to  the  river  and  through  the 
trees  on  its  right  bank.  On  the  crest  of  the  left  flank  of 
the  vallev  some  patches  of  snow  still  defied  the  summer 
sun  and 'the  wood  opposite  was  much  thicker  than  on  our 
side  Here  an.l  there  a  conifer  raise.l  its  dark  crown  alx)ve 
the  li'diter  foliage.  At  the  village  Mamer,  where  a  mill- 
wheel  "-wished  thnuigh  the  waterfall,  and  an  .)pcn  Ijooth 
invited   the  traveller  to  refresh  himself.  Khairullah  remained 


awhile  Ikhind  in  (.)mi)anv  with  a  smoking  nar-niie.  \t 
{'.anj.'\an  we  ero-ed  the  river  by  three  shaking  brulges.  In 
the  'backL'round  of  the  narrowing  vall-y  r.)se  a  mountain 
covered  with  <now.  The  si  rnery  wa-  fine,  and  we  enjoyed 
a  ride  leallv  elevating  in  a  double  -en-e.     Our  caravan  ha.l 
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to  halt  several  times  when  a  mule  threw  off  its  load ;  Imt 
the  animals  were  already  ([uieter.  and  I  looked  forward  with 
anxiety  to  the  time  when  they  would  Ix-'iome  meek  as 
lamhs^   and    when    no   objurgations    would    induce    them    to 

move  on. 

The  camp  at  Gunt  was  already  in  order  when  we 
arrived.  Mv  first  thouf,'ht  is  always  for  the  jnippies;  in  the 
mornin-;.  during  the  first  hours  of  the  march,  they  whine, 
finding  the  movement  of  the  mule  very  uncomfortable,  but 
the  HK-king  soon  sends  them  to  sleep.  Hut  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  basket  they  fall  foul  of  one  another,  and 
then  they  wander  all  the  evening  among  the  tents,  gnawing 
and  tearing  at  evervthing. 

Even  with  a  temperature  of  52.2°  F.  I  felt  so  cold  m  the 
night,  after  the  heat  of  the  plains,  that  I  woke  and  covered 
mvself  with  a  fur  rug.  The  river  in  the  morning  marked 
only  46.2°.  Upstream  the  view  bc-came  ever  finer.  Some- 
times we  rode  through  narrow  defiles,  sometimes  up  steep 
dangerous  slo])es,  sometimes  over  broad  e.xpansions  of  the 
valley  with  cultivated  fields.  Then  the  precipitous  rocks 
drew  together  again,  and  cool  dense  shadows  lay  among 
willows  and  alders.  The  roar  of  the  stream  drowned  all 
other  sounds.  The  river  had  now  become  smalle'-  ^  many 
tributaries  having  been  left  behind  us,  but  its  v  ••  etu- 

osity  and  its  huge  volumes  of  dashing  water  wo  ■  Vj  more 
imposing;  the  water,  greenish  blue  and  white,  foaming  and 
tossing,  boiled  and  splashed  among  huge  blocks  of  dark 
green  schist.  In  a  gully,  close  to  the  bank,  a  conical  ava- 
lanche still  lay  thawing,  and  up  above  small  waterfalls 
appeared  on  the  slopes  like  streaks  of  bright  white  paint. 
When  we  came  nearer  we  could  perceive  the  movement,  and 
the  cascades  that  resolved  themselves  into  the  finest  spray. 

Then  the  valley  spread  out  again,  and  conifers  alone 
clothed  its  flanks. '  We  bivouacked  at  Sonamarg,  where  I 
set  out  some  years  before  from  the  dak  bunt^alo'iV  on  a 
winter's  night,  with  lanterns  and  torches,  for  a  venturesome 
excursion  over  the  avalanches  of  the  Zoji-la  Pass. 

The  Governor  of  Kashmir  had  sent  a  chaprassi  with  me, 
and  at  a  word  from  him  all  the  local  authorities  were  at  our 
service.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  some  of  the  members 
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of  the  caravan  in  onlrr.  lia^  (Uiiil  and  Khairullah  proved 
to  111'  '/riat  hrawkrs,  who  htj^'an  to  (|uarrcl  with  the  others 
on  everv  |)o»il)Ii'  ona>ion.  Has  (Ihiil  evidently  con- 
sidered it  his  (  hill"  ihity  to  appropriate  a  eoolie  for  his  own 
servile,  and  Khairullah  thout^ht  himself  much  too  important 
to  help  in  uiiloadinL;.  The  others  complained  daily  of 
annovance  from  the  Aff,dians,  and  I  soon  saw  that  this  escort 
woul<l  ^ivr  us  more  trouble  than  help.  .Amon^  the  rest, 
also,  the  Ka-hmiris  and  the  men  from  Poonch.  there  were 
pcttv  pilferers,  and  the  Rajputs  were  ordered  to  watch  that 
none  of  our  lielon,t,Mn^s  went  astray.  In  Haltal  there  was  a 
■,'nat  commotion,  for  peoj)le  from  Sonamar^'  ajtpeared  and 
declared  that  my  servants  had  stolen  a  sauce])an  as  they 
passed  tlirou}j;h.  And  it  was  actually  found  amoni;  the 
Poonch  men.  The  com])lainants  received  their  pan  back 
a[,Min  as  well  as  compensation  for  their  trouble  (Illustration  19). 
The  state  of  the  road  from  Haltal  over  the  Zoji-la  Pass 
was  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  year  1902. 
Tlun  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  and  \vc 
slided  almost  the  whole  way  down  over  glaciated  slopes. 
Xow  some  five  hundred  workmen  were  engaged  in  mcncling 
the  road  uj)  to  the  j)ass.  Their  industry  was  indicated  by 
thundering  blasts,  and  now  and  then  great  blocks  of  stone 
fell  down  uncomfortably  near  to  us. 

Xow  our  heavily-laden  caravan  had  to  cross  the  pass. 
Slowly  and  carefully  we  march  uj)  over  hard  and  dirty  but 
smooth  avalanche  cones,  in  which  a  small  winding  path  has 
been  worn  out  by  the  traffic.  Water  trickles  and  drops  in 
the  porous  mass,  and  here  and  there  small  rivulets  issue 
from  ojjenings  in  the  snow.  After  a  stretch  of  goixl  road 
comes  a  steej)  slope  along  a  wall  of  rock  —  a  regular  staircase, 
with  steps  of  timlxr  laid  across  the  way.  It  was  a  hard 
task  for  laden  animals  to  struggle  up.  Xow  and  then  one 
of  tliem  slipj)ed,  and  a  mule  narrowly  escaped  falling  over  — 
a  fall  fro.n  the  steep  acclivity  into  the  deep  trough  of  the 
roaring  Sind  would  have  been  almost  certain  destruction, 
not  a  trace  of  tlie  unfortunate  beast  would  have  been  found 
again.  From  our  lofty  station  the  river  looked  like  a  thread. 
After  some  sacks  of  maize  had  fallen  overboard,  each  of  the 
animals  was  led  bv  two  men. 
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The  train  advanced  slowly  up.  I'iercing  cries  were 
constantly  heard  when  one  of  the  animals  was  almost  lost. 
But  at  last  we  got  over  the  ditlirulties,  and  travelled  over 
firm  snow  and  level  ^'round.  The  thawed  water  from  a 
huge  cone  of  snow  on  the  south  side  tlowed  partly  to  the 
Sind,  partly  to  the  Dras.  The  latter  increa.sed  with 
astonishing  quickness  to  a  considerable  river,  and  our  sm.dl 
and  slii)perv  path  followed  its  bank.  A  treacherous  bridge 
crossed  a  wild  tributary,  with  agitati'<l  waters  of  a  muddy 
grey  colour.  One  of  the  mules  broke  through  it,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  last  moment  that  his  load  could  Ik-  saved.  Then 
the  bridge  was  mended  with  flat  stones  for  the  U-nefit  of 
future  passengers. 

The  Dras  is  an  imjK)sing  river;  it-  waters  pour  over 
numerous  blocks  that  have  fallen  into  its  Ud,  and  j)roduce 
a  dull  grinding  souml.  And  this  mighty  river  is  but  one  of 
the  thousand  tributaries  of  the  Indus. 

Wc  reached  Matayun  in  drizzling  rain,  and  had 
scarcely  set  uj)  our  camp  when  the  caravan-men  came  to 
loggerheads.  We  here  overtook  a  hired  contingent  of 
30  horses  with  forage.  Their  drivers  had  received  orders  to 
travel  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Leh;  but  now  it  appeared 
that  they  had  'remained  stationary  for  several  days,  and 
wantefl  to  be  paid  e.xtra  in  consequence.  The  authorities 
in  Srinagar  had  done  their  best  to  make  my  journey  to  Leh 
easy,  but  there  i«  no  order  in  Kashmir.  In  Robert  I  had 
an  excellent  assistant;  he  did  everything  to  appease  the 
refractory  men.  I  now  saw  myself  that  stringent  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  waited  impatiently  f<jr  a  suit- 
able occasion  for  interference.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
Poonch  men  reported  themselves  ill;  they  wished  to  ride, 
and  that  was  the  whole  cause  of  their  illness.  The  mules, 
when  not  wanted,  were  to  go  unloaded,  in  order  to 
economize  their  strength,  and  on  that  account  we  had 
hired  horses  in  Srinagar.  Some  men  had  been  kicked  by 
our  hot  tempered  mules,  and  now  came  for  treatment. 

Then  wc  go  on  to   Dras  and   Karbu.     On  the  heights 

al)nve  the  Dras  we  pass  the  famous  stone  figures  of  Buddha, 

and  then  we  descend  a  narrow  picturesque  valley  to  Karbu. 

The   river   constantly   increases   in   volume,   and    presents   a 
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-rrand  spectacle;  small  aniuents  fall  between  the  rocks  like 
Cilver  ribands,  and  spread  out  .>ver  the  dejection  fans. 
The  pink  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn  wave  -racefuliy  m 
the  wind,  which  cools  us  during?  the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 
Fine    dark    juniper    bushes,    tall    as    cypresses,    adorn    the 

riuht  bank.  .     t-    1  111.  ^.,r^ 

In   front  of  the  station-house  m   Karbu  an  ^'I'l^'^  >    "^^^^ 
in  a  white  turban  came  up  to  me.     "(.o<xl  dav.  Al^l^^^^h 
I    .aid    to    him.    for    I    immediately    reco-mzed    the    honest 
fellow   who   had   helped    me   up   over   the   snowfields  of   the 
Zoii  la  on  the  former  occasion.  r  11    ,,n    hi. 

"Salaam,  Sahib,"  he  answered,  sobbmg,  fell  on  his 
knees  and  embraced  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  after  the 
Oriental  custom.  •  , 

"Will  vou  ^o  on  a  Ion-  journey  with  me         1  a.kcd 

"Yes. 'I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  ofthe  world,  if  the 
Commissioner  Sahib  in  Leh  will  allow  me." 

"We  will  s<.on  settle  that.  Hut.  tell  me,  how  have  you 
cot  on  since  we  last  saw  one  another.-'"  _ 

"Oh,  I  am  the  Tckkcdar  of  Karbu,  and  provide  pass- 
ins  caravans  with  all  they  want." 

"Well  then,  think  over  the  matter  till  to-morrow,  and 
if  you  wish  to  accompany  me,  I  have  a  post  free  for  you 

'"'^^.  Tno'need  of  consideration;    I  will  ,0  with  you, 
thoufih  1  onlv  get  a  rupee  a  month." 

But  AlxluUah  was  too  okl  and  infirm  for  I  ibe  ,  and  the 
conditions  which  he  afterwards  put  before  -f ^^t  ^^'^f^ 
much  more  substantial  than  he  had  represente<l  them  in 
the  first  jov  of  meeting  me  again:  (x)  rupees  monthly 
evervthing  found,  his  own  horse,  and  exemption  rom  all 
heavv  work  were  now  his  demands.  Consequently  next 
morning  we  bade  each  other  an  eternal  tarewell. 

\ow  a  traveller  turned  up  from  the  precec  ing  station, 
an<f  comi^lained  that  the  Poonch  men  had  st.,len  a  sheep 
from  hin  .  As  thev  denied  it,  I  made  the  plaintiff  accom- 
pany us  to  Kargil.' where  the  case  coukl  be  tried  before  the 

'"'^^Y    \..". ,^j,,wi    .Im'    .trikine    spot,    where    two    valleys 

converge'and  Uie"  Drus  joins  the  Wakkha,  passed  the  sharp 
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rockv  an^lc,  and  rixlc  up  close  by  the  bank  of  the  W  akkha. 
The'vallcv  has  a  verv  great  fall,  an<l  the  powerful  stream 
rushes  down  in  wikl  commotion,  swells  uj)  and  leai)s  over 
the  blocks  in  its  wav.  or  breaks  into  foammg,  tumultuous 
sur^e  Several  okl  acquaintances  and  the  \  ezir  \  ezarat 
hin^self  came  to  meet  us,  and  before  we  reached  Kargil  we 
were  accompanied  bv  a  wht)le  cavalcade.  We  bivouacked 
in  a  cool  grove  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  mtended  to 
rest  the  following  day  (Illustration  20). 

This  dav  brought  some  picturesf|ue  scenes.     Surrounded 
bv    the    authorities    of    Kargil    with    the    pundit    Lashman 
lias  and   the  Ve/.ir  \'e/.arat  at  their  head,  I  held  judgment 
over   the   heterogeneous   rabble    which   had  caused  so   much 
embarrassment    in   the   first   week    of    my   journey.  _  Firstlv, 
all  the   Kashmiris,  with  their  leader  .\/.i/.a.  were  dismissed 
Then  came  the   turn   of   their   fellow-countrymen,  who   had 
transported    hither   on    hired    horses   the    maize   and    barley 
for  our  animals,   and   lastly  we  came  to  the   Poonch   men. 
.\s  regards   the  sheep-stealing  the   following   procedure   was_ 
a(loi)ted.     The    susi)ected    men    were    tied    to    a    coui)le    of 
trees,  and  though  there  was  a  cool  shade,  they  grew  weary, 
and  after  waiting  three  hours  for  a  rescuing  angel,  confessed 
all,  and  were  thereupon  sentenced  to  pay  double  the  value 
of  the  sheep.     Then  KhairuUah  stejjped  forward  and  inter- 
ceded for  his  friend  Azi/'  ;    as  his  re(|uest  was  not  granted 
he   was   annoved,   and    positively   refused   to   undertake   the 
night   watch.  '  So  he,  too,  was  dismissed,   and   was  allowetl 
to'' take  with  him  the  other  Afghan,  Bas  Ghul,  who  suffered 
from  peritxlical  fits  of  insanity,  and  was  moreover  a  rogue. 
It  was  cjuite  a  relief  to  me  to  get  rid  of  these  esquires  of  our 
Ixxlyguard.     Of   the  original   "Congress  of   Orientalists"   in 
Srinagar    only    four    men    now    remained,     namely,    Robert, 
Manuel,  Ganpat  Sing,  and   Bikom  Sing. 

When  we  left  Kargil  on  July  26  we  took  wit'.i  us  77 
hired  horses  with  their  leaders,  and  the  forage  of  the 
animals  formed  161  small  heaps.  A  native  veterinary  sur- 
geon was  to  accompanv  us  to  see  that  the  mules  were  w(  11 
tended.  After  we  had  Ixmght  all  the  barley  we  coul  ! 
get  hokl  of.  our  caravan  had  much  increased,  and  th. 
weeding-out   effected    in   Kargil    made    the    succeeding    ila\.> 
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of  our  journey  to  Lth  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
previous. 

At  Shargul  wc  passed  the  first  lama  temple  on  this 
route;  beyond  Mullbe  they  gradually  Ix-came  more 
numerous.  At  every  step  one  finds  evidence  that  one  is 
in  the  country  of  the  lamas;  the  small  white  temples 
in  Tibetan  style  crown  the  rocky  points  and  projections 
like  storks'  nests,  and  dominate  the  valleys  and  villages  l)c- 
low  them.  But  a  monk  in  his  red  toga  is  seklom  seen ;  the 
tem|)les  seem  silent  and  abandoned  among  the  [)icturesque 
ihhortrn  monuments  and  manis.  The  whole  relief  of  the 
country  is  now  much  more  j)rominent  than  in  winter,  when 
the  universal  snow-mantle  makes  all  alike  and  obliterates 
all  the  forms.  The  fantastic  contours  of  the  mountains 
stand  out  sharply  with  their  wild  pinnacles  of  rock  and 
embattled  crests,  which  above  Bod-Karbu  mingle  with 
the  old  walls  and  towers,  of  which  onlv  ruins  are  now 
left. 

On  July  28  we  crossed  the  river  by  a  tolerably  firm 
bridge,  and  continued  to  ascend  the  valley  which  leads  to 
the  Potu-la.  Just  beyond  the  pass  the  authorities  of 
Lamayuru  came  to  meet  us  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
each  one,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  oflered 
a  ru|)ee,  which,  however,  we  needed  only  to  touch  with 
the  hand.  A  little  further  the  first  chhcrtcn  appeartxl, 
followed  by  a  long  row  of  others;  the  stone  heaps  pointed 
towards  the  famous  monastery  of  Lamayuru.  Passing 
round  a  projecting  corner  a  little  farther  on,  we  had  a 
clear  view  of  a  small  valley  between  lofty  mountains,  and 
here  rose  a  j)recipitous  terrace  of  detritus,  on  which  the 
monastery  is  built.  Some  white  buildings  up  there  stood 
out  shari)ly  against  a  grey  background,  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  valley  cultivated  fields  spread  out  among  a  few 
groups  of  trees  (Illustration  21). 

As  soc^n  as  our  party  was  vi.--ible  from  the  valley, 
music  was  heard,  and  long  brass  drums  boomed  from  the 
temple  roofs  uith  a  deep,  solemn,  organ  tone,  which  was 
joyously    echoed    among    the    mcjuntains.     Would    the    lama 

frjnnncti'rit's    of    '^liJxt    "Ivi"    US    such    .T    frjf'nf'lv    welffirne  ?      As 

ue    entered     the    village,    there    stood    there    about    thirty 
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womrn  in  tht-ir  Ixst  clothrs.  in  fur  trinmitd  rolourfd  nianths, 
with  hlinkrrs  firmly  i)laitr(l  into  tiu'  hair,  ami  witii  tiir- 
(jiioisrs  on  tlu'  top.  .Ml  thi'  iniiai)ilant.s  liad  turiuil  (.ut,  and 
fiirmt-d  a  |)irtiiri'.s(|ur  .^rou])  round  thf  hand,  uhich  starttl 
a  dcafcninj;  tunc  with  it.s  tlutis  and  drum.s  (Illustration  22). 

In  the  afternoon  \vc  went  uj)  to  the  monastery,  where 
t!ie  i)rior  and  the  monks  revived  us  at  the  main  iiitranie. 
'1  hev  led  US  into  the  ojun  court  of  the  monastery,  sur- 
rounded hy  old  l)uildin^>,  (liltorlrn.  and  na,u>tat"fs.  From 
here  one  has  a  <;rand  view  of  the  valley  which  slopes  down 
to  the  Indus.  Under  dark  ma>ses  of  cloud,  and  in  hne 
rain,  seven  mc-nks  executed  an  incantation  dance;  they 
had  tied  on  ma>ks  of  wild  animals,  evil  spirits,  and  mon- 
sters with  luui,diin.!^  mouths,  tusks  for  teeth,  and  uncanny 
staring'  eves.  Their  motley  coats  stood  out  like  Ixlls  as 
they  danced,  and  all  the  time  weird  music  was  played. 
How  the  monks  mu>t  Ix.-  wearied  in  their  voluntary  im- 
prisonment !  Evidently  their  only  rela.xation  is  to  display 
their  reli,[,Mous  fanaticism  before  the  incjuisitive  eyes  of 
passing;  stranj^ers. 

Immediately  Ix'yond  the  village  we  descend  a  danger- 
ously steep  road  in  the  small,  narrow,  and  wild  ravine 
which  leads  to  the  Indus.  The  deep  trough  of  the  Dras 
is  crossed  by  small,  neat  wcxxlen  bridges,  and  after  a 
coui)le  of  hours'  journey  one  rides  as  through  a  portal  into 
the  great,  bright  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  has  the  famous 
river  Ix'fore  one.  It  is  a  grand  sight,  and  I  halt  for  some 
time  on  a  swinging  wcxjden  bridge  to  gaze  at  the  vast 
volume  of  water  which,  with  its  great  load  and  its  rajiid 
current,  must  excavate  its  channel  ever  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  station-house,  Xurla,  stands  just  above  the  river, 
which  tosses  and  roars  under  its  windows. 

The  day  had  been  broiling  hot;  the  rocks  and  soil  of  this 
grey,  unfruitful  valley  seem  to  radiate  cjut  a  double  cjuantitv 
of  heat,  and  even  in  the  night  the  thermometer  marked  61^. 
Even  the  river  water  had  a  temperature  of  54°  in  the  dav- 
time,  but  still,  though  dirty-grev  like  porridge,  it  was  a  deli- 
cious drink  in  the  heat. 

s  lar  as  oaspui  wt  ri^ic  aiong  tnc  ngni   uanK  Ciusc   to 
the  river.     Here  the  road   is  often  dangerous,   for  it  is  cut 
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like  a  shelf  in  the  steep  wall  of  nuh,  and  one  feels  at  ea-e 
ciilv  wlun  the  valiiaMe  ha^.t^a^e  has  pa^-ed  safely.  The 
(lan^'er  is  that  a  j)ack  hor^e  on  the  mountain  side  may 
thrust  itself  l)ast  another,  and  foree  thi-  one  over  the  ed.i;e 
of  the  roek.  >o  that  one  may  in  a  moment  lose  one's  in- 
striimints.  iihoto.^raphie  a|)|>aratus,  or  sac  ks  of  rupees. 

At  Jera  a  -ma.U  emerald  ,i;reen  foaming  torrent  da-lus 
headlong'  into  the  Indu>.  and  i-  lost  in  its  lM)S..m  -  -  thc'  dear 
j^reen  water  is  swallowid  ii])  instantaneously  by  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Indus.  One  is  delighted  hy  the  constantly 
(han,i;in<,'  hold  xenery  and  the  sur])rises  encountered  at 
everv  turn  of  the  road.  'The  eyes  follow  the  spiral  of  a 
(ons'tantlv  movin-,'  vortex,  or  the  hi-sin^  spray  which  ijie 
wind  wh'ii)s  off  the  crests  of  the  waves.  One  almost  envies 
the  turbid  eddiis  of  this  water  which  comes  from  the  for- 
biilden  l.md.  from  Oartok,  from  the  regions  north  of  the 
Kai'is  mountain,  from  tlu'  unknown  source  of  the  Inclus 
itself,  whither  no  traveller  has  yet  [)enetrate(l,  and  which 
has  never  Ixen   marked  down  on  a  maj). 

The  bricl-;e  of  Alchi,  with  its  crooked.  yieldinj4  k'ams, 
seemed  just  as  dangerous  as  on  my  last  visit,  but  its  sway- 
ing arch  l)oldly  spans  the  interval  betwec-n  the  banks, 
ami  during  a  jileasant  rest  in  the  shade  the  bridge  was 
reproduced  in  my  sketch-lx)ok.  The  waves  dashed  melo- 
diously against  the  stone  eml)ankment  of  the  road,  and 
I  missed  the  sound  when  the  route  left  the  bank  and 
ascended  to  Saspul,  where  we  were  received  with  thj  usual 
music  and  dancing-women  (Illustration  26). 

Hasgho  gom])a  has  a  line  situation  in  a  side  valley  of  the 
Inclus.  The  monasterv  is  built  on  the  left  side  of  the 
valley,  the  white  walls  of  three  storeys,  with  balconies, 
effective  cornices  and  pennants,  standing  c)n  a  long  cliff. 
A  quantity  of  chhortnis  and  nuniis  surround  Basgho. 
Ihe  sacred  formula  "Om  mani  padme  hum"  is  carved  on 
a  slab  of  green  slate,  and  lizards,  as  green  as  the  stone, 
dart  about  over  the  words  of  eternal  trutli. 

The  hrst  of  August  was  the  last  day  of  our  journey  to 
Leh.  A  l)right.  peaceful  morning;  the  rays  of  the  sun  crept 
warm  and  agreeably  through  the  fc/iiage  of  liie  apricot 
trees,    and    threw    green    reflexions    into    the    station-room. 
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W.  nnlf  mar  tlu'  IikUi-  ;i-  far  a>  v.  Ik  re  the  monastery. 
Siiittol,  >tan(ls  on  it>  hill.  iK'yon.l  whic  li  tlu-  n.a.l  turn- 
aM(li-  fnim  tin-  rivir  and  nin>  MraJKlil  up  to  Krh,  which  i- 
vi-ihk-  from  a  diMaiuc,  MirroumUd  by  wnlant  ^ranUiiv 
Mohanlal.  a  nuT(  hant  of  l.ih.  uho  ha.l  uii(Urlakin  a  lar^c 
part  of  tin-  final  i'(|uipini-nt  of  tin-  rxiudition.  (ami'  to  nurt 
us.  and.  a-^  wt  ro<lc  pa-t  an  cndoMd  li.ld  <.l  lini-  i  lover,  tolu 
nu'  that   he  had   lH)U^dlt   it   for  my  mules. 

We  di>mounled  at  the  -;ate  of  a  larKc  garden,  an<l  went 
ill  In  the  midst  of  the  ^;ar<len  stands  a  stone  house 
anion-,'  poi-lars  and  willows.  It  is  usuallv  the  red.lence  of 
the  \'e/.ir  \'e/,arat,  the  representative  of  Kashmir  in  I.adak. 
l)Ul  now  it  was  to  l»e  my  headcjuarters  for  twelve  day-. 
Here  I  had  a  roof  over  mv  head  for  the  la>t  time  for  two 
lon^'  vears,  and  I  f<jund  myself  very  eomfortal.le  m  my 
study' u])  one  tlij^ht  of  stairs.  KoIktI  oeeui)ied  another 
room,  and  an  open,  shady  balcony  was  httid  up  as  a 
meteorologieal  observatory  Manuel  and  the  two  Rajput^ 
had  the  '  control  of  the  ground  lloor;  in  the  courtyard 
l)urveyors  and  new  servants  were  continually  commg  and 
going,"  and  adjoining  the  garden  was  our  >tal)le,  where  the 
newiy  obtained  horses  were  posted   in  the  ojK-n  air. 

lA'h  is  the  last  place  of  any  imjjortance  on  the  way  to 
Tikt.  Here  our  eciuipment  must  Ik-  finally  completed. 
Nothing  could  Ik-  omitted;  if  we  forgot  anything  we  could 
not  obtain  it  afterwards.  Here  the  silver  stream  of  rupees 
llowed  awav  without  intermission,  but  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  that  we  should  soon  Ix-  in  a  country 
where,  with  the  iK-st  will  in  the  world,  we  could  not  ^A-nd  a 
farthing.  A  large  caravan  sucks  uj)  money,  as  a  vampire 
blood,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  inhabited  cultivated  lands; 
but  when  all  contact  with  human  civilization  is  cut  of!,  it 
must  live  on  its  own  resources;  consequently,  it  gradually 
dwindles  and  approaches  its  dissolution.  As  long  as  it  is 
at  all  p(,ssible  we  let  the  animals  eat  all  they  ran;  the  Ix-st 
clover  to  bc>  had  must  U-  procured,  and  lioth  horses  and 
mules  must  be  so  well  tended  that  they  can  afterwards  li'e 
on  their  own  fal  and  endure  the  hardshii)S  that  await  them. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE   LAST   PREPARATIONS 

Captain    Patterson   was    now   Joint-Commissioner  of  the 
province   of   Ladak.     He   received    me   from    the    ^rst   with 
the  greatest   hosnitalitv  and   kindness,   and   was_  one  of  the 
finest    men    I    have    ever    come    in    contact    with.     Having 
a    thorough    knowledge    of    India,    Ladak,    and     Fibet,    he 
was  al^le   to  give   me  valuable   hints  and   advice,    and   was 
untiring     in     assisting    to     equip    the    great    caravan,     the 
object    of    which    was    still,    oflkially.    Eastern    1  urkestan, 
without   overstepping   his   instructions   by   a   hair  s   breadth^ 
I   found   in   him  a   true   friend,   and   after  dinner,    which   1 
alwavs  took  at  eight  o'clock   in  the  eyenmg,   we  o  ten  sa 
together   till   long   after   midnight,   talking  of   the   future  ot 
Asia  and  the  doings  of  the  world.  ,    ,    .      ^„ 

Sir    Francis    Younghusband    had    recommends     to    mc 
a   well-known  caravan   leader,   Muhamed    Isa.     I   hac^   seen 
him  in   Kashgar  an<l   Srinagar,  and  knew  that  he  had  been 
present  at   the  murder  of  the  French  explorer,  Dutreuil  de 
Rhins,    on    June    5,    1894.     During    about  _  thirty    years   he 
had  travelled   in  most  parts  of  Central  As.a,_  and  was  al.o 
acquainted   with   many  parts   of  Tibet.     Besides   a   num^r 
of  ^horter    journevs    which    he    had    accomplished     n    the 
service   of   various'  sahibs,    he   had   also   been     Carey  s  and 
Dal^leish's    caravan    leader    on    their    great  march    through 
Central    Asia,    and    h?d    served    a    couple^  of    years    under 
Dutreuil    <le    Rhins.     He    accompanied    \  ounghusband    on 
his  famous  march  over  the  Mustagh  Pass  (i^Sj),  and  had 
been   his  caravan    leader  ip  the  campaign  to   Lhasa    (1903- 
,r,r.A      nn    kvd.T's    and    Rawling's    journey    in    the    valley 
of"the   upper  'Brahmaputra    he    had    had    the   management 
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,,f  the  baggage  caravan.  During  all  these  journeys  he 
had  acquired  experience  which  might  l)e  very  useful  to 
me  and  I  giatefuUv  accepted  Younghusbanil  s  proposal, 
.-neciallv  as  Captain  Patterson,  in  whose  service  Muhamed 
l.'i  then'  was,  did  not  liesitate  to  place  him  at  my  disposal 
p.csides,  Muhamed  Isa  spoke  tluenlly  Turki,  I  ibetan,  and 
Hindustani,  and  wished  for  nothing  Ix^tter  than  to  accompany 
,ne.  Without  knowing  that  he  had  Ixx-n  warmlv  recom- 
mended, he  had  earnestly  begged  his  master  to  allow  him 
to  enter  my  service  (Illustration  30).      ,       ,     ,  .  . 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Yarkand,  his  mother  a 
I  amaist  of  Leh.  The  mixed  race  of  such  unions  is  called 
\r<'on  and  is  generallv  distinguished  by  physical  power 
and  'extraordinarilv  well-developed  muscular  structure. 
Muhamed  Isa  also'  was  a  fine  man,  tall  and  strong  as  a 
bear,  with  great  power  of  endurance,  reliable  and  honest, 
and  after  a  few  davs'  journey  with  him  I  found  that  my 
taravan  could  not 'have  Ix'cn  entrusted  to  Ix-tter  hands. 
Tliat  the  first  crossing  of  Tibet  was  so  successful  ;yas  due 
in  great  measure  to  his  services.  He  kept  splendid  (bs- 
cipline  among  the  men,  and  if  he  were  sometimes  s  rict, 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  caravan,  and   he  permitted  no 

neglect  of  duty.  ,^  ,  ^,  ^ 

He    entertained      Robert    and     myself,     and     ev-en    the 
caravan  men,   for  hours  together  with  tales  of  his  fortunes 
and    his    adventures    in    the    service    of    other    Luropeans, 
criticising   some    of    his    former    masters    without    much    re- 
serve     The   remembrance   of   Dutreuil   de   Rhins   especially 
seemed    to   affect    him;    he   frequently   returned    to   his   ac- 
count of  the  attack  made  on   the  unfortunate   Frenchman. 
He   was   also    a    gocxl    boaster,    and   declared    that    once    in 
midwinter  he  hatl  carried  a  letter  in  ten  days  from  \arkan(l 
to  Leh,  with  all  his  provisions  on  his  back  —  a  journey  that 
an    ordinarv    mortal    takes    a    month    to    accomi)lish.     But 
there   was  'no   harm   in    his   exaggerations;    he   was   always 
witty  and  amusing,   alwavs  cheerful   and   ready   for  a  joke, 
and' kept  up  the  spirits 'of   the    rest  in  depressing   circuntj- 
stances.     Poor    Muhamed    Isa  I     How    little    we    suspected, 
when  he  and  I  set  out  together,  that  he  would  never  return 
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I  had  scarcdy  taken  po..c>^i..n  of  mv  new  clNvelling 
in  i.,l,  ulnn  Muhamc.l  i>a  ai-i.c-arcl  w.lh  a  i.ka^ant, 
kin.llv    '-Salaam,    Saliil)."  .  ,  ^ 

.'IVacc  U'  with  you,"  I  an>wfml;  nov,  'i'^^^  "  ^ 
^.,^^^,;,;,,  ,,,,H  in  all  th.  year,  since  w.  nut  m  Ka.h.i^a  . 
Are  ^ou  disposal  t<.  acconM-any  nu  on  a  juurnc>  ..f  tuo 
v.-ir^' throu"h  the  hii^h  mountains.-'  , 

-     ''I       it  nothin,    l.'tter,    an.l    the    Commissioner    Sal  .1 
ha.  allowed    me   to   report,  myself   to   you   forjrvK         But 
I  should  like  to  know  whither  we  are  to  ^au.', 

"We  are  I'oin-  northwards  to  ha.tern    I  urkestan ,    >ou 
.ill  hear  about  cmr  further  movements   when   we  have  left 

^'^!^^t1"S:ttn;nv  the  details  of  your  plan  because  <,f 

^^MvStu^r-'uike  provi.ons  for  ^^^r...  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
three  months,  for  it  may  happen  that  we  shall  Jx  so  lon„ 
^vithout  comin,^  into  ^-"tact  with  Imnnm  iK-in^  • 

"Then,  surelv,  we  must  be  making,'  to     I  ibet       tlut 
countrv  I  know  as  well  as  my  house  in  Leh. 

::S?:':;;-::Vr.i;:  an,,  an  advance  of  ..v„hu„.,rcd 

'"^^'rlX^'  r;a^;:^,uto'U'-v&.an,,  .ynrs,  order 
i_.  ,„  ri,out  siMv  -strong  h,''-^%  -^l''*  ""I„,f°S 
:„■■  pro-visions   so   that   i.   may    -'   "'-^   -™4';'„ ""''   «'' 

.nravan  rca.lv  to  n.trcl,  in  ten  days.     Hut  let  me  susses 
\hTT  be  allo«e>l  to  choose  llie  servants,  for  I  kn.nv  the 
;l;;;,'   ,1.'^  1  eh,  and  can  tell  which  are  f..  for  a  long  trying 

''""■'■How  manv  .lo  vou  want  to  manage  the  caravan?" 

;:^!^:t,ren:^,;'^icm.    l.u.  you  must  V  responsible 

''-i^^;!^":^'d:;;rrn;rsiM;^;amcd,sa, 

a.lde,l  .LatT  knc'w  it  to  be  to  his  own  interest  to  serve  me 
"'"l)uring  the  following  days  Muhamed  Isa  was  always  on 
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his  fcft,  looking  out  for  horses.  It  was  not  advisable  for 
many  reasons  to  buv  them  all  at  once  —  for  one  thing,  iK-cause 
the  prices  would  then  rise;  so  we  Iwught  only  live  or  six 
each  (lav.  As,  however,  the  peasants  from  the  first  asked 
exorbitantly  high  prices,  a  commission  of  three  i)r()minent 
Ladakis  vas  appointed,  who  determined  the  real  value  of 
the  horses  offered  for  sale.  If  the  seller  were  satisfied  with 
the  assessment,  he  was  paid  at  once,  and  the  horse  was  led 
to  his  stall  in  our  r  pen  stable.  Otherwise,  the  seller  went 
awav,  but  usually      turned  ne.xt  day. 

Altogether  58  norses  were  bought,  and  Roljert  made 
a  list  of  them:  33  came  from  various  villages  in  Ladak, 
17  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  4  from  Kashmir,  and  4  from 
Sanskar.  The  Sanskar  horses  are  considered  the  Ix-st, 
but  are  difficult  to  get.  The  Ladak  horses,  too,  are  good, 
for  being  bred  in  the  mountains,  they  are  accustomed  to 
rarefied  air  and  poor  pasture;  they  are  small  and  tough 
'i'he  Turkestan  horses  have,  as  a  rule,  less  power  of 
endurance,  but  we  had  to  take  them  for  want  of  better 
and  all  ours  had  crossed  the  Karakorum  Pass  (18,540  feet) 

once  or  oftener.  1   •      .u 

As  the  horses  were  bought  they  were  numbered  in    the 
list    and  this  numl)er  on  a  strip  of  leather  was  fastened  to 
tlie  mane  of  the  horse.     Afterwards  I  compiled  a  list  of  the 
dead,  as  thcv  foundered,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative 
power   of    resistance.     The    first    that  died   was    a   Sanskar, 
but   that   was  pure  chance  —  he  died   some  days   after   we 
marched  out  of  Leh,  of  acute  disease.     Later  on  the  losses 
were  greatest  among  the  Yarkand  horses.     The  prices  varied 
considerably,  from   37  to  96  rupees,  and  the  average  price 
was    63    rupees.      A    horse    at     95    rupees    fell    after    three 
weeks ;    another,  that  cost  exactly  half,   carried  _me_  a  ycar- 
and-a-half.     The  commission  was  very  critical  in  its  selec- 
tion,    and     Muhamcd     Isa     inspected     every     four-legged 
candidate   before   it   was   accepted.     As   a   rule   we  did   not 
hesitate   to  take  horses  ten  or  twelve  years  old;    the  tried 
horses   were   more   reliable   than   the   younger   ones,   though 
these  often  appeared  much  more  powerful.     But  not  one  of 
them  all  was  to  return  from  Tilx-t;    the  lofty  mountains  let 
none   of   their   prey   escape.    ".Morituri    te   salulunl,"    said 
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Captain  Patterson  forclxxlinKly.  as  the  first  caravan  passed 

out  of  I -ell.  1     o  I 

'I'he  caravan,  then,  consisted  of  36  mules  and  5S  horn's. 
It    is   ahvavs   hard   at   the   la>t   to    make    up    one's   mmd    to 
^tarf    after  a  few  davs  we  should  find  ourselves  in  countrv 
where   we   could    i)rocurc   nothin-   but   what   ^rows   of   itselt 
on  the  .'round.     Certainlv  we  were  in  the  very  best  season: 
the  summer  j^rass  was  now  in   the  greatest  luxuriance,   but 
it  would   soon  Ijecome  more  scanty,  and   in  alxjut  ten  day^ 
we   should    reach   a    hei-ht    where    there    was    no   pasturage 
Therefore    it    was    nece.sarv    to    take    as    much    maize    and 
barlev   as   possible   widi   us,   and   here  a  dilticulty  came    in: 
we  durst  not  overburden  the  animals  with  too  heavy  loa(  s, 
for  then  the  strength  of  the  caravan  would  be  broken  in  the 
fir.t  month,  while,    in   the  second  month,  it  would    come   to 
L'rief  if  we  should   find  ourselves,  as  was  mo>t  probable,  in 
a     barren     countrv.     And     as     the    days     pass,     the     stores 
diminish    and    come    to    an    end    just    when    they    are    m<.st 
wanted.     In    the    first    weeks    we    had    the    ascent    to    the 
border   ref^ion  of    the  Tibetan   plateau   before  us,   and   had 
conseriuentlv    to    e.xpect    the    most    troublesome   country    to 
traverse  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey.      ihere- 
fore    our    first    marches    were    short,    and    all    the    shorter 
because   the   loads   were   heavier.     This   is   a  pretty  compli- 
cated problem  for  an  army  commissariat. 

\fter    consultation    with    Muhamed    Isa    I    resolved    to 
hire    an    auxiliary    caravan    of    30    horses    from    Tankse    to 
accompanv  us  for  the  f^rst  month  and  then  return.     Hence 
arose    a    financial    problem.     The    men    of     I  ankse    asked 
■iz    rupees    a    month    for    each    horse,    or    1050    rupees    in 
ail  •  of  course  Ihcv  ^an  great  risk,  and  I  must  therefore  under- 
take to  pav  30  rupees  tor  every  horse  that  fell  on  the  outward 
iourncv,    and    10    rupees    for    one    that    fell    on    the    return 
liome  '   In  the  worst  case,  then,  the  cost  would  amount  to 
i<,;o  rupees.     On  the  other  hand,  if  I  bought  these  hor>(  s 
at  60  rupees  a  head,   the  total  expenditure  would    be    i8co 
rupees,    and    the    horses    would    belong    to    me.       Fhen    the 
old    ])roblem   was   repeatnl :    I    should    have   t.)   take    fodder 
for    these    tnirtv      Ikhm.-,    anci    engage    ie:i    iin-u    ^-j    t=-.---"-' 
to  them,   and   for   these  men   j^rovisions  must  be  obtamed. 
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After  many  pros  and  cons  \vc  at  length  decided  to  hire 
the  horses  only,  for  then  their  owners  would  accompany 
them  at  their  own  risk  and  supply  themselves  with  rations 
carried  by  seven  vaks.  The  jjrovisions  for  the  first  month 
were  to  be  taken  from  our  own  animals,  to  lighten  their 
loads  and  economize  their  r-trength ;  for  a  horse  or  mule 
ahvavs  gets  tired  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  and 
mu-t  Ik-  spared.  Hut  if  one  of  the  hired  horses  became 
exhausted,  its  owner  was  at  liberty  to  send  it  home  before 
tlie  expiration   of  the   month. 

As  forage  and  grazing  was  dear  in  Leh,  we  sent  off  as 
early  as  August  lo.  35  mules  and  15  horses  with  their  loads, 
and'  15  men  and  a  rluipnissi,  to  Nluglib,  which  lies  beyond 
Tankse  and  has  good  i)astures.  Sonam  Tsering.  whom 
Cai)tain  Rawling  had  strongly  recommended,  was  chosen 
as  leader  of  this  caravan.  He  received  100  rupees  for  the 
exj)enses  of  the  caravan.  Muhamed  Isa  accompanied  it 
])art  of  the  way  to  see  that  everything  went  on   smoothly. 

A  few  days' after  his  engagement  Muhamed  Isa  presented 
to  me  25  men,  who,  he  j)roi)osed,  should  enter  my  service. 
There  was  no  ditTiculty  in  finding  men  willing  to  come; 
all  Leh  would  have  followed  me  if  wanted.  The  difTi- 
cultv  was  to  make  a  ])roi)er  choice,  and  api)oint  only 
serviceable  men  who  could  fill  their  posts  and  unrlerstood 
their  duties. 

It  was  a  solemn  moment  when  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  cara- 
van assembled  in  my  garden,  but  the  spectacle  had  its 
humorous  side  when"  Muhamed  Isa,  prouc}  as  a  world- 
conf|ueror,  ste[)ped  forward  and  mustered  his  legions.  At 
mv  recjuest  Captain  Pattersf)n  was  present  to  have  a  look 
at'  the  fellows ;  he  now  delivered  a  short  address,  and  im- 
pressed on  them  how  important  it  was  for  their  own 
sakes  to  serve  mc  honestly.  Their  pay  was  fixed  at  15 
rupees  a  month,  and  half' a  vear's  pay  was  advanced  to 
them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake 
to  distribute  the  money  to  their  families.  Lastly,^  I  prom- 
ised each  a  present  of  50  rupees  for  gofxl  Ix'haviour,  anrl 
bound    myself    to    guarantee    their    journey   home  to   Leh, 

-..:*!.      .„'•""        ft---".i     ,,.l^,.* -     ».1..^.(.     .iw.     »-»-»wrKf     c*.t\nnt(' 
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opportunities  of  intrfxlucin^  these  men  individually  to  my 
ria.lers.     IU>i.les      Sonam      'IVerini;.      already      mentionerl, 
who    had    servrd    under    Deasy    and    RaAlm-,    I    will    here 
name  old    (iulTaru,    a    j^rey  headed    man    with   a  lon^   white 
heard     who    thirtv  three    years    a^o    aieompanied    l-orsytli  s 
cmba^sv  to  Jakul')  Hek  of  Ka>h-ar.     He  had  seen  the  great 
Ik'daulet  C'the  fortunate  one")  in  all  his  pomp    and     state, 
and  had  manv  tales  of  his  experiences  on  Forsyth  s  famous 
journev.     I  at'  first  he>itated  to  take  with  me  a  man  o    sixty- 
two,    hut    he    IxrK'cd    so   earnestly;     he   was,    he    said,    Mu- 
hamed    Isa's    friend,    and    he    was    so    poor    that    he    could 
not    live    if    I    did    not    employ    him      lie    had    the    fore- 
thou<;ht    t.,    i)aek    up    a    shroud    that    he    mi-ht    Ix;    burin 
decentlv    if   he  die<l    on    the    way.     That   evervthing   sh.aiM 
he  properlv  managed  in  sueh  case,  and  that  his  outstanding 
P'lv    mi"ht    be    transmitted    to   his   family,  he   took  his  son, 
Kurban'?with  him.     But  GufTaru  did  not  perish  but  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition  all  the  time  he  was  with  me  (Illustration  31). 
Another,    on    whom    I    look    back    with   grea     sympathy 
and   friendlv   feeling,  was  Shukkur  Ali.  _  I  had  known   him 
in    i8go    in    Kashgar,    where    he    was    in    \  ounghusband  s 
service,   and   he.   too,   remembered   that    1    hacl   once  drawn 
him  in  his  master's  tent.      He  was   so  unconsciously  comical 
that  one  almost  died  of  laughter  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
mouth,    and    he    was    my    oldest    acquaintance    ^n^^n^    [^'s 
group  of  more  or  less  experiencc<l  Asiatics.     He  had  taken 
part    in    Wellbv's   journey,    and   gave   us   the    most   ghastly 
llescriptions   of'  the   sufferings   the   captain,    who   afterwards 
fell  in  the  Boer  War,  and  his  caravan  had  to  endure  m  ^orth 
Tibet,    when    all    the    provisions    were    consumed     and    all 
the    animals    had    perished.     A    year    later    he    shared    m 
mv  b<,ating   trips  on   the   holy   lake   Manasarowar,  and  was 
as'  useful  as  he  was  amusing.     Shukkur  Ah  was  an  hone>t 
MHil     an.l   a   stout   fellow,   who  did   his  work  without   iK-mg 
told,'   (luarrelled   with   no  one,   and    was   ready   and    wiling 
for    anv    kind    ..f  service.     He    was    always    in    the    highest 
spirits. 'even  during  a  violent  storm  m  the  middleof  the    akc, 
; '    1   J  ^,-,,.  I,:,,,  ,.,.^,^.,.  lik!'  a  child  on  two  occasions  only — 
a"  the^'grave"  of "MuhamcHJ    Isa,    and    when   we   said    the 
last  good-bye. 
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These  three  were  Moliamme(hins.  as  their  names  show. 
The  caravan  contained  eight  sons  of  Ishim  in  all;  the 
leader,  Muhamed  Isa,  was  the  ninth.  The  other  seventeen 
were  Lamaists.  Then  came  two  Ilin.lus,  a  Catholic, 
Manuel,  and  twc  Protestants,  RoUrt  and  myself.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Lamaists. 
As  regards  some  among  ttiem,  I  found  that  they  sometimes 
I  hanged  their  religion.  For  instance,  Rabsang.  when  he 
travefled  to  Varkand,  was  a  Mohammedan  and  shaved  his 
head,  hut  on  the  way  to  Tibet  he  was  just  as  zealous  a 
Uliever  in  Lamaism. 

The  oldest  of  mv  companions  was  GulTaru,  si.xty-two,  and 
the  voungest  Adul.'  twenty-two,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
whofe  company  was  thirty  three  years.  Kleven  of  these 
men  came  from  Leh,  the  others  from  different  villages  of 
Ladak.  Only  one  was  a  foreigner,  the  Gurkha  Rub  Das 
from  the  frontier  of  Nepal.  He  was  quiet  and  faithful,  antl 
one  of  my  very  l)est  men.  It  wa-:  a  pity  he  had  no  nose; 
in  a  hot  scuffle'  in  Lhasa  an  opponent  had  bitten  off  that  im- 
portant and  ornamental  organ. 

I  may  pass  (juicklv  over  the  equipment ;   it  is  always  the 
same.     For    the    men'  rice,   flour,   lalkan,   or    roastcxl    meal, 
which  is  eaten  mi.xed  with  water,  and  brick  tea  in  bulk  were 
taken.     For  mvself  several  hundred  tins  of  preserved  meat, 
tea.    sugar,    to'bacco,    etc.,    all    provided    by    the    merchant 
Mohanlal,    whose    bill   came    to    1700    rupees.      New    pack- 
saddles,    ropes,    frieze    rugs,    horseshws,    spades,    axes    and 
crowbars,  Ix-llows,  cooking-pots,  copper  cans,  and  the  cook- 
ing utensils   of    the  men   with    other  articles  cost   nearly   a 
thousand    rupees.     The    pack-saddles    we    had     Ixjught    in 
Srinagar    were    so    bad    that    we    had    to    have    new    ones 
made,    and    Muhamed    Isa    enlisted    some    twenty   saddlers, 
who    sewed    all   day   under   the    trees    of    the    garden.     But 
everything     was     ready     in     time     and     was     of     first-rate 
quality.     Captain    Patterson    declarefl    that    a     Ijctter-found 
caravan    had    never    left    Leh.     How    stupid    I    had    Ix^en 
to  linger  so  long  in   Srinagar  and   associate  with  the   lazy 
gentlemen    of   the    Maharaja.     Everything   that    came    from 
there    was    either    e.xorbitantly    dear    or    useless.     Only    the 
mules    were    good.     Vel    I    always    rcn:eiiiw;f    my    sojourn 
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ill     Srina^'.ir     with     fillings 
plcasuri'. 

'I'he'  Moravian  misMonarics  in  l.ili 
valual)K'  siT'iiiv  'I'luy  ri(civc<l  nic 
hospitality    and    kin(hHss  as   Uforc,   an(' 


of     ^Tcat     thankfulness     and 


rcndtri'd     mi-    in 
with    the      same 
I    |)a>M<l    manv   a 


nKmoral)k-  h..ur  in  thiir  pleasant  domesti'-  eircle.  I'astor 
iVtir  had  endless  worries  over  my  affairs;  he  managed 
hoth  now  and  afterwards  all  the  luisiness  with  the  n.w 
retainers.  Dr.  Shawe.  the  physician  of  tlie  Mi»ion, 
was  an  old  friend  I  had  known  on  my  former  journey, 
when  he  treated  mv  sick  c()S>ack,  Sha^dur,  in  the  excellent 
Mis-ion  Hospital.  Now.  too,  he  helped  me  lH)lh  by  won 
and  deed.  He  died  in  Leh  a  year  later,  after  a  life  devoted 
to  sufTerinj^  humanitv. 

Many  of  mv  dearest  rec(jllections  of  the  lonj,'  years  have 
spent  in  Asia  are  connected  with  the  Mission  stations,  and 
the  more  I  get  to  know  alxiut  the  missionaries  the  more  I 
admire  their  (luiet,  unceasing',  and  often  thankless  lalx^urs. 
All  the  Moravians  I  met  in  the  western  Himalayas  arc- 
educated  to  a  very  high  standard,  and  come  out  excep- 
tionally well  prepared  for  the  work  Ixf  )re  them.  'Fherc- 
fore  it'  is  alwavs  very  stimulating  and  highly  instructive  to 
tarry  among  them,  and  there  is  none  among  the  K.uropeans 
now  living  who  can  vie  with  these  missionaries  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Ladak  people  and  ihcir  history.  I  need 
only  mention  Dr.  Karl  Mar.x  and  Pastor  A.  H.  Francke  as 
two  men  who  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  strictly  scientific 
archaeological  investigation. 

Some  voung  coxcombs,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and 
whose  uj)'per  storeys  arc  not  nearly  so  well  furnished  as 
those  of  the  missionaries,  think  it  gocxl  form  to  treat  the 
latter  with  contemjituous  superiority,  to  find  fault  with  them, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  and  pass  sentence  on  their 
work  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  Whatever  may  Ix.-  the 
result  of  their  thankless  toil,  an  unselfish  struggle  for  the 
sake  of  an  honest  conviction  is  always  worthy  of  ;hI mira- 
tion, and  in  a  time  which  abounds  in  opposing  factors^  it 
seems  a  relief  to  meet  occasionally  men  who  are  contending 

lor    tnc    viciuiy    ui    iignt    v.v;     ..:i--     .-.      >■■    '■■- 

missionaries  have  a  community  which  they  treat  with  great 
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U.ntlcncss  and  piitv.  for  th.y  knr.w  wdl  that  the-  rdm.on 
inlKTitcl  from  their  fathers  has  sunk  .Ur,.  into  the  born- 
,n,l  marrow  of  the  natives,  an.l  can  onlv  Ix-  overcomi  b> 
( autious,  patient  lalx.ur.  Kven  the  La<laki>  who  never  visit 
,ho  Mission  stations  always  speak  well  ..f  the  m.>>.unanes. 
ukI  have  a  blin.l  eonti.lence  in  them,  for  apart  n.m  their 
Mission  work  tluv  exercise  an  etTeet  l.y  their  ^;o<.l  example, 
ihe  Hospital  is  made  ^reat  use  of.  and  medical  science  i^  a 
-lire  wav  of  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  natives. 

During  the  last  davs  of  my  >tay  in  I.eh  I  saw  my  <.ld  friends 
■ii-iin  M-  and  Mrs.  Kil.hach.  in  whose  ho^pltable  h(.usc 
'l    had    spent    many    pleasant    winter    evenings    four    years 

'^"onc  dav  Captain   Patterson  proposed   that   I   ^h'.uld   go 
with  him  t<;  cdl  on  thr-  wealthy  merchant  Hajji  Na/er  Shah. 
In    a    large    room   on   the   first    floor,    with    a    large    win.hm 
,'...king  .ner  the  Indus  valley,  the  old  man  sat  by  the  waU. 
un  soft  cushions,  with  his  m.ms  and  grands..n>  aroumi  him. 
Ml  about  stcMHl  chests  full  of  silver  and  gold  du>t    turquoise 
,nd    coral,   materials  and    go<Hls    which    would    Ix-    sol.      n 
Tibet      There   is   something    impressively    i)atriarchal   atx.u 
Haiji'Na/xr   Shah's   commercial   house,    which   is   manag  .< 
cntifelv  bv  himself  and   his  large  family.        his  ^-nsists  of 
alxmt  'a  hundred  memlxTS,  and  the  various  ^^"-anchc^  of  the 
house   in   Lhasa.   Shigatse.    Gartok,   \arkand.   and   Sunagar 
are  all  under  the  control  of  his  sons,  or  their  ^on^-   J  hrec 
,„    1 iU..    f-imilv    mii'rated    from    Kashmir 


are  all  under  the  control  of  his  sons,  or  me.r  ^"n^"  -"- 
hun<lred  vears  ago  the  family  migrated  from  ^^shm  r  to 
Ladak.  'Hajji  Xa/erShah  '^/'l^:.  >7""P\.l  ^^'',^ 
brothers;  the  other  two  were  Hajji  Haidar  Shah  and 
Omar   Shah,   who  died    some    years   ago   leaving   numerous 

sons  Ijchind   them.  ,,    i  t        u„i, 

The  real  source  of  their  wealth  is  the  so-callc^l  Lopchak 
mission,  of  which  thev  possess  a  monopoly.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  treatv  near'ly  200  years  old  the  kings  of  Ladak 
-ent  every  third  vear  a  special  mission  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
to  convev  presents  which  were  a  token  of  subjection  to  the 
-upremacv  of  Tilx.'t,  at  anv  rate  in  sf.iritual  matters.  How- 
ever, aftc'r  Soravar  Sing. 'Gulab  Sing's  general,  conciuered 
Ladak  in  1841  and  annexed  tin  greater  part  of  this  country 
to  Kasiimir,  the  Maharaja  oi   Kashmir  took   over  tiie  au.y 
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of  carrvinc  out  the  Lopchak  mission,  and  always  entrusted 
it  to  n  of  tt  noblest,  most  prominent  fam.hes  of  LadaL 
Vnr  .om..  fiftv  years  this  confidential  post  has  l)een  m  the 
hr^ih  of  vi'r's-h.  and  has  Ix.en  a  source  of  great  profit 

0  hem  especiallv  as  several  hundred  baggage  animals 
a  e  pnn-ided^  for  the  mi.>ion  gratis,  for  the  journey  from 
Tt^  to  Ihasa.  A  commercial  agent  is  also  sent  yearly 
};om   Lhasa    to    Leh,   and    he    enjoys   the    same    transport 

P^Tir  mission    had    left    eight    months    before    under    the 
cha^   c^onc   of    the    Hajji's   -ns.     Anot  cr   son     Ouh 
Razi.1.  was  to  repair  in  September  to  v,a.t  k,      hcre^e  ij^ 

la    h     w>uld  lose  the  monopoly  if  l-",--,^-^'-!  ^.^'^f,", 

n      Tibet,     (iulam  Ra/.ul,  however,  ofTered  me  h's  ^en  ce 

in    ae  I  shoukl  be  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Gartok    and  I 

afte  wards   found    that  this   was   not_  a   mere  pohte   speech 

1  will  nkiv  a  m(^st  important  part  in  this  narrati  e.     After 

"v  r    L^t^ndia  I  hLl  -\  "PP'-^-^^y'^:^;S"h.^s 
tion  in  high  quarters  to  tlK^^mi-rtance  to  Fngh^ 

t!:i;nrrisSr:^n<i£;;fofti.;r^^c^^^^^^ 

Utle  o    Kh"  n  Bahadur,  which   he,  indeed,  received,  thanks 
o  the  kind  advocacy  of  Colonel  Dunlop  ^"^th 

\ow     too     he    rendered    me    many    ^ah•abk    strxiccs 

"^^TlJ^irnlS^^v-  a  fine   Mohammedan  c^  the  noblest 

tvno      He    >b'    il    failhfullv   the   commands   of   the   Koran, 

•^     fue    times      ail V  totteml    into  the  mosciue   to   perform 

l;;'X*k.i;am;;uxl^n  grawyaul  ou'sidc  .l.c  gat.  o<  Uh. 
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The  small  town  itself  is  full  of  the  most  attractive  and 
fascinating  examples  of  Tibetan  architecture.  On  all  sides 
are  seen  quiet  nooks  with  motley  fij^ures,  temple  portals, 
mosques,  houses  risinj;  one  alxjve  another,  and  open  shops, 
whither  customers  flock;  and  the  traffic  became  brisker 
ever-  day  after  the  summer  caravans  from  Varkand  over 
the  Kardang  Pass  began  to  arrive  at  Leh.  Round  the 
town  stands  a  crescent  of  bare,  lumpy,  sun-lighted  hills;  to 
the  south  and  south-east  the  dry  gravelly  plain  slopes  down 
to  the  Indus,  where  a  series  of  villages  among  green  fields 
and  woo<ls  impart  some  life  to  the  picture.  On  the  farther 
<ide  is  seen  the  Stokpa,  a  lofty  summit,  below  which  the 
\illage  Stjkpa  peeps  out  of  a  valley  mouth.  Here  resides 
an  ex-kinr  of  the  third  generation,  the  Raja  of  Stok, 
whose  gr--  dtathcr  ruled  as  king  of  Ladak  but  was  deprived 
bv  Soravai  Sing  of  his  dignity  and  State. 

The   Raja  of  Stok,   or,   to  give  him  his   full   name   and 
title,     Yigmet     Kungak     Singhei     Lundup    Thinlis    Zanglx) 
S(xlnam   Xampar   Gelvela,    Vagirdar   of   the   state  of    Stok, 
awakes  one's  svmpathy  in   his  somewhat   sad    position;     he 
is   evidently   painfully  'sensitive   of   the   loss   of   the   honour 
and  power  which  fate  has  denied  him.     He  was  on  a  visit 
to  Leh,   for  he  owns  an  unpretending  but  pretty  house  in 
the  main  street.     The  Tilx'tans  still  look  upon  him  as  the 
true  and   rightful  king,   while  the  ruler  of  the  country,  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  is  only  a  usurper  in  their  eyes.     We 
therefore   concluded   that   a   letter  of  recommendation   from 
this  Raj?  of  Stok  might  be  very  useful  some  liay  or  other. 
He  was  evidentlv  flattered   by  my  request  and  quite  ready 
to   grant    it.     In'  his   open    letter   he   ordcrcxi    "all    men    m 
Tilx-'t  of  whatever  rank,  from  Rudok.  Gartok,  and  Rundor 
to   Shigatse   and    Gyantse,    to    allow    Sahib    Hed in    to    pass 
freely    and    unmolested,    and    to    render    him    all    necessary 
a-sis'tance."     This    highly    important     document,     with     the 
(late  and  the  red  scjuare'seal  of  the  Raja  aflixed,  was  after- 
wards read   bv  many  Tilx'tan  chieftains,  on  whom  it   made 
not     the     slightest  '  impression.     They     quietlv     answered : 
••We   have  only   to  obey   the   orders   of   the   Devashung   in 

Lhasii."     (Illustration  :i2.) 

The  old  palace  of  Leh  stands  on  ii^  lock  like  a  gigantic 
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monument  of  vanished  f^Tcatncss.  From  its  roof  one  has 
a  f^rand  view  of  the  town,  the  Indus  valley,  and  the  great 
mountains  beyond  the  river.  In  the  forej,'round  stretch 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  still  staringly  green  amidst  the 
general  grey,  small  groups  of  garden  trees,  groves  of 
poplar,  farm-houses,  and  small  knobly  ridges,  while  the 
dreary  Mohammedan  graveyard  stanris  out  sharply  and 
obtrusively  in  the  evening  sunshine.  Immediately  below  us 
lies  a  chaos  of  quadrangular  houses  of  stone  or  mud,  with 
w<KKlen  balconies  and  verandahs,  interrupted  only  by  the 
main  street  and  the  lanes  branching  out  of  it.'  On  the 
point  of  a  rock  to  tlie  east  is  seen  a  mf)nasterv,  for  which 
a  lama  gave  the  name  of  Senio-gungma.  Semo-yogma 
stands  in  the  palace  itself.  The  temjjle  hall  here  is 'called 
Diva,  and  the  two  principal  images  (luru  and  Sakya- 
tubpa,  that  is,  Buddha.  The  portal  of  the  palace  with  its 
I)illars  has  a  very  picturesc|ue  elTect.  Through  this  portal 
y(ju  enter  a  long,  dark,  paved  entrance  and  then  pass  up  a 
stone  staircase  and  dirough  gloomy  jja.xsagcs  and  corridors, 
with  small  offshoots  running  up  to  balcony  windows;  in 
the  interior,  however,  you  roam  alxjut  through  halls  all 
equally  dark.  Xo  one  dwells  now  in  this  phantom  castle, 
which  fancy  might  easily  make  the  scene  of  the  most 
extravagant  ghost  stories.  Only  jjigeons,  which  remain  for 
ever  young  among  the  old  time-worn  monuments,  coo  out  their 
contentment  and  cheerfulness  (Illustrations  28,  29,  7,7,,  34). 

Still  the  i)alace,  in  spite  of  its  decay,  looks  down  with 
royal  pride  on  the  town  far  b-low,  with  its  industry  and 
commercial  activity,  and  on  this  central  point  on  the  road 
between  Turkestan  and  India.  The  wind  sweeps  freely 
over  its  roof,  its  tlat  terraces,  and  breastwork  with  pravcr 
stri[)s  flapping  and  beating  against  their  sticks,  .\  labv- 
rinth  of  steep  lanes  lead  up  to  it.  Wherever  one  turns,  the 
eye  falls  on  some  ])icturesque  bit:  whole  rows  of  chhortcns, 
one  of  which  is  vaulted  over  the  road,  small  temples  and 
Lama  houses,  huts  and  walls. 

On  the  hill  behind  Captain  Patterson's  bungalow  lies  a 
Imrial-ground  with  the  graves  of  five  Europeans:  the  names 
Stolic/a  and  Dalgleish  especially  attract  our  attention. 
Over  Stolicza's  grave  a  grand  monument  has  been  erected. 
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The  inscription  on  a  tablet  in  front  informs  us  that  he  was 
horn  in  June   1838  am!  died  in  June  1874  at  Mur^oo,  near 
the     Karakorum    Pass.     The     Indian    (iovernment    erected 
the  memorial   in   1876  as  a   mark  of  resjject   and  gratitude 
f,,r    the    service    which    Stolicza    had    rendered    durmj;    the 
journev    of    Forsvth's    embassv.     The    same    inscription    is 
repeated  on  the  other  side  in  Latin.     Dalgleish's  tombstone 
i.  simpler,   but   is  also   adorned    with   a    tal)let   of  cast-iron, 
lie  was  liorn  in   185?  and  wa>  murdered  on  the  Karakorum 
Puss    in     1888.     Both    terminated    their    life    pilgrimage    in 
the   same   country   high    above    the    rest    of    the   world,    and 
both    sleep    their    last    sleej.    under    the    same    poplars    and 
-.villows      Now  the  evening  sun  gilded  the  mountain  crests 
reddish-vellow   light    fell    on    the   graves   and    the    trunks  of 
the    pop'lars.    a   gentle   wind    murmured    softly   through   the 
tree-tops,  and  spoke  in  a  melancholy  whis[)er  of  the  vanity 
of  all   things;    and   a  short  time  later,   when  the  lamps  in 
the    Government    buildings    had    been    lighted,    champagne 
corks    popped    at    the    farewell    dinner    given    by    Captain 
Patterson   to   another   pilgrim   who   had    not    yet   ended    his 
lonely  wanderings  through  the  wide  wastes  of  Asia  (Illustra- 
tion 36). 


CHAPTER  V 


Tin:  START    lOR   TIBET 

Thf  time  at  Lcli  i.ussc.l  (lukkly,  as  w.-  were  workin-  at 
h  <^h  I  "u'e  and  the  re.uU  of  our  ^^^-^s  was  a  sp-chd 
raravin  in  excellent  order  for  the  march.  Robert  and 
Mulamecl  Isa  seemed  to  l)e  infected  by  my  ^'^f  ^"'""^■-t^ 
;t\rtT)r  thev  worked  from  morning?  to  n.^ht  an.l  saw  that 
every  one  did  his  dutv.  I  took  leave  of  Captam  Patterson 
who  h"  d  helpcl  us  in  so  many  ways,  and  on  August  13 
Th  load  of  Ihe  second  great  caravan  stocnl  .n  pairs  m  the 
outer  yard,  and  had  only  to  be  lifted  on  t<.  the  pack-saddles 

"^  Muhl'ed  Isa  started  at  four  o'clock  next  morning,  and 
I  fciu^ed  a  few  hours  later  with  Ro1)ert  and  M— 'l-  "^ 
riding  horses,  and  nine  hordes  f.>r  our  ^^'^^^^^''^l'  J\^' 
NazcT  Shah  and  his  sons,  our  numerous  pur^e  ors,  the 
on-uials  and  pundits  of  the  town,  and  "^^n  tl  c  s,  ^ad 
assembled  to  sec  us  olT,  and  sent  us  on  <mr  wa>  with  kind 
wishes  and  endless  "Salaams"  and  "Joles.  _ 

A  crowd  of  beggars  escorted   us  along  the  main  street, 

the  merchant  M(.hanlal  bowed  to  us  from  the  steps  of  his 

Lr  ■  nd   we   passed   through   the  gate  of  the   town   into 

1  e  lanes  of  the  suburbs.     At  the  first  turn  the  horse  which 

arried   my  boxes  of  articles  for  daily  use  became  tired  of 

ll  hurdon  and   eot  rid   of  it  at  once.     Ihey  were  put  on 

another   horse,   which   seemed   quieter   and   carried   ti^m   a. 

far  as  the  Mohammedan  burial-ground,  when  he,  too,  had 
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inouKh    f)f    them,    shied,    broke    1<k>sc'.    disappcaml    amonR 
>unH'  rhhorlfus,  and  tlunj,'  the  boxes  so  violently  to  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  marvel  that  they  did  not  tly  to  pieces  among 
the   pebbles   and    blocks   of   stone.     The   jade   got    elear   of 
all  the  ropes  in  a  second,  and  gallo|)ed,  with  the  pack-saddle 
dragging    and    dancing    k-hind    him.    among    the    toml)s    in 
which    the    Mohammedans    sleep.     'I  hat    the    l)o.\es    might 
IK  it  Ik-  quite  destroved  we  hired  a  (juiet  horse  for  the  day. 
This  is  alwavs  the  'way  at  first,  Ixfore  the  animals  have  g<.t 
u^ed    to   thei'r   loads   ami    i)ack-saddles.     Here   a   couple   of 
laickets  rattle  on  the  U>\)  of  a  load,  there  the  handle  of  a 
\akdan,  or,   again,   a  pair  of  tent-i)oles  j<jlt   up  and  down 
and   knock  together  at  every  ste{).     The  rest  m   the  stable 
jiad  made  the  horses  nervous,  the  fragrant  trusses  of  juicy 
clover  had  made  them  sleek  and  fat,  strong,  lively,  and  ready 
to  dance  along  the   road.     Kvery  horse   had  now  to  be  led 
by   a   man,   and   at   length   we   came   to   the  open   country, 
and  our  companions  left  us  one  after  another,   the  last  to 
siv  farewell  being  the  excellent,  noble-hearted  Mr.  Peter. 

■  Then  we  went  down  from  Leh  past  innumerable  mam 
riiK^mos  and  through  narrow  gullies  between  small  rocky 
ridges,  and  so  drew  near  to  the  Indus  again.  A  rocky 
promontory  was  passed,  then  another  close  to  a  branch  (> 
the  river,  and  then  Shey  came  in  sight  with  its  small 
monastery  on  a  point  of  rock.  The  road  runs  through  the 
villa-'c  over  canals  by  miniature  stone  bridges,  over  grassy 
meads  and  ripening  corn-fields;  here  and  there  lies  a  swamp 
formc-d  bv  overflowing  irrigation  water.  'lo  our  left  rise 
granitic  rocks,  their  spurs  and  projections  ground  down  and 
polishal  by  wind  and  water. 

After  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  river  and  ridden  through 
the  village,  where  the  people  almost  frightened  our  horses 
to  death  with  their  drums  and  pipes,  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  monastcrv  Tikze  on  a  commanding  rock, 
with  the  village  Tikze  and  its  fields  anfl  gardens  at  the 
foot.  The  tents  were  alrcadv  pitched  in  a  clump  of  willows. 
The  highwav  and  its  canal  ran  past  it,  and  here  stood  our 
mules  and  horses  tethertxl  in  a  long  row  Ix-fore  bundles  ot 
f„,._.i,  ,r,-".  •  T'U.-  ^.,.r-^r>;oc,  v.(>rf'  released  immediately;  their 
basket"'wS'  already  7oo*Vmall  for  thtm;    they  grew  visibly. 
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(ould    })itc   hard,    and    lu-ian    alrrady   tf)   Ruard    my   tent — 
barking  fiirioii-lv  when  lluy  snulKd  anythin<,'  >us|)iii(.us. 

Hari'Iy  lialf '  an  liour  aftir  the-  cami)  i^  sit  in  order 
comes  Manuel  with  niv  tea  ami  rakes.  He  is  rather  sore 
after  his  dav's  ride,  and  looks  dreadfully  solemn,  dark- 
hrown  and  shinv;  he  is  darker  than  usual  when  he  i>  cross. 
Kohert  is  deli^lited  with  his  horse,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  he  content  with  mine  a  tall,  strong'.  da|>i)le  j^rey  animal 
from  Varkand,  whii  h  held  out  for  four  months  and  died  on 
Christmas  Kve.  At  Tik/.e  we  are  much  lower  than  at 
I.eh,  and  then  we  he.^in  to  mount  up  a^ain.  The  day 
had  been  verv  hot.  ami  even  at  nine  oMoc  k  the  thermo- 
meter stiMxl  at  70^  V.  Nhihamed  Isa  is  re>i)onsible  for 
mv  twenty  bo\e>;  he  has  stacked  tlieni  u])  in  a  round  pile 
and  covered  them  with  a  Iari,'e  tent,  and  here  he  has  fixal 
his  quarters  with  a  few  other  chief  I.adakis.  Robert  and 
Manuel  have  a  tctit  in  common;  the  kitchen,  with  its  con- 
stantlv  smokint;  hre,  is  in  the  open  air;  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  slecj)  outside  (Illustration  ^cj). 

Now  die  new  journey  had  be^un  in  real  earnest — we 
were  on  the  way  to  the  forbidden  land  !  I  had  hrd  to 
fij^ht  my  wav  throu,t;h  a  Ion<,'  succession  of  difl'iculties  and 
hindrances  before  reaching'  this  day.  Hatum  was  in  oi)en 
insurrection;  in  Asia  Minor  Sultan  Ablul  Hamid  had 
provided  me  with  a  j^niard  of  six  mounted  men  \u  .  rotect 
me  from  robI)ers;  in  ''" 'heran  revolutionary  tenc'encies  were 
even  then  ai)parent;  in  Seistan  the  pla^'ue  was  ra^^ing 
fearfully;  and  in  India  I  encountered  the  worst  obstacle  of 
all  —an  ab-olute  prohibition  to  proceed  into  Tilx't  from  that 
side.  Then  followed  all  the  unnecessary  complications  in 
Srina^ar  and  on  the  way  to  Leh,  and  the  stupid  affair  of 
the  Chinese  passport  which  I  did  not  need,  but  had  so 
much  trouble  to  ol)tain.  Does  not  this  remind  one  of 
the  tale  of  the  knight  who  had  to  overcome  a  lot  of  hideous 
monsters  and  hincjrances  before  he  reached  the  princess  on 
the  summit  of  the  crystal  mountain?  Hut  now  at  last  I 
had  left  Ixhind  me  all  bureaucrats,  politicians,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  i)eace;    now  everv  day  would  take  us  farther 
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On  August  15  exactly  twenty-one  years  had  elapsed 
Mnee  I  started  on  my  first  journey  in  A^ia.  What  nould 
!he  next  year  brin.u?  the  eulmi-nitin.i,'  point  of  my  career 
Mr  a  retro-^'ression?  Would  ojiposilion  still  eontuiue.  or 
would  the  I'ibetans  prove  more  friendly  than  l-;uropean>.^ 
[  knew  not:  the  future  lay  before  me  as  indistmct  as  the 
Irdus  vallev,  where  dark  masses  of  cloud  swept  over  t  ;e 
mountains  and  the  rain  beat  on  the  tent  canvas.  We  let 
it  rain  and  rejoiced  to  think  that,  it  the  precipitation  ex^ 
tended  far  over  Tibet,  the  l)a^tura-e  would  Ijc  richer  and 
the  ?i)rings  would   llow  more  freely. 

■\tter  a  short  march  we  come  to  the  village  Rambiri)ur, 
reconstructed  thirtv  vears  ago,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
i-nad  the  small  monastery  Stagna-gomjja  stands  on  a 
..innicle  of  rock.  On  the  left  bank  is  seen  the  village 
hianga,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  well  hidden,  small, 
;,nd  narrow  vallev  where  the  famous  temple  of  Hemis 
lies  concealed.  Thunder  rumbles  over  its  mountains  as 
though  the  g(Kls  stormed  angrilv  on  their  altar  platform. 

A^t  a  corner  where  a  small,  shaky,  wooden  bridge  spans 
the  Indus,   stand   some   -,iore  long  mani  riir^mos;    they  arc 
<-ovcred   with  well-cut  stcjne  flags,  on   which   the  letters  are 
already    overgrown    bv    a    weathered    crust,    and    stand    out 
dark   against    the    lighter   chiselled    intervals.     Former   kings 
of  Ladak  caused  them  to  1k'  constructed  as  a  salve  to  their 
consciences,  and  to  gain  credit  in  a  future  life.     They  are 
a  substitute  for  the  work  of  the  Lamas;    every  one  is  at 
liberty    to    propitiate    the    divine    powers    by    this    means. 
Thus' the  monks  acquire  a  revenue,  and  every  one,  trayellc-rs 
and  caravans  included,  rejoices  at  the  i)ious  act,  while  the 
vtonc  slabs  speak  in  their  silent  language  of  bad  consciences 
and  manifold  sins,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  by  day  and  night, 
in  cold  and  heat. 

Now  we  leave  the  Indus  for  gocxl  and  all.  I'arewel  , 
thou  proud  stream,  rich  in  historical  memories.  'I  hough 
it  costs  me  mv  life  I  will  find  some  day  thy  source  oyer 
vondcr  in  the  'forbidflen  land."  T  thought,  as,  accompanied 
by  jamcnlars  and  chapr.i^sis  of  the  Kashmir  state  and  some 
of  my  men,  I  turned  the  rocky  corner  into  the  side  valley 
throuLdi  which  the  road  runs  up  past  the  monasteries  Karu 
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ami  Chimrc  to  lb.  Chan-h  Tass.  The  road  now  l)ecomcs 
xvnr.c.;  cvnv  (lav\  journey  it  dctcnorates,  some  imes 
chan-in-  into  an  almost  imperceptible  footpath,  and  at  last 
it  .li^aiTpears  alto-ether.  The  great  road  to  Lhasa  along 
the  Indus  and  to  Oartok  was  closed  to  us. 

Our  company  makes  a  grand  show;  a  fhcep  is  killed 
every  eyening,  and  the  pots  boil  oyer  the  fires  in  the  centre 
of  the  various  groups  which  have  combined  into  messes. 
I  make  no  attemi-t  to  learn  the  names  of  m;  new  servants; 
CO. .lies  and  villagers  are  always  moving  abmt  among  them, 
coming  and  going,  and  I  :,carcely  know  which  are  my  own 
men  '  It  must  be  so  in  the  meantime;  the  time  will  soon 
tome  for  me  to  know  them  better,  when  all  outside  elements 
•ire  removed.     A   melancholy  air  is  heard   in  the  darkness; 
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it    is    the    night    watchmen    wh(j    sing    to    keep    themselve 

'^''  At'chimre  wc  are  at  a  height  of    11,978   feet,   and  we 
ascend    all    the    day's    journey    to    Singrul    where    we    find 
ourselves     16,070     feet    aboNe     sea-level.      I  he    road     keeps 
for   the   most   part   to   the   stony   barren   slopes   on   the   Mt 
side  of  the  vallev,  while  the  brook  flows  nearer  to  the  right 
side,   where   bright   green   fulds  appropriate   so   much   of  its 
water   diat  little  is  left  1-   How  out  of  the  valley.     A  path 
to    Xubra    follows    a    si>k-    valley    on    the    right.     In    Sakti 
\ve   wander   in    a   labyrinth    of   narrow   passages   and  alleys 
Ix-tween    hut^    and    Mortens,    boulders    and    walls     mam 
rinvnos  and   terraces  which  support  cultivated  patches  laid 
out   in    horizontal   steps.     A'dovc   us   is   seen   the    Chang-la, 
and  wc  are  quite   giddy  at   the  sight   of   the   road    that   as- 
cends to  it  with  a  tremendously  steep  gradient  (Illustration  42). 
Ta^ar   is   the   last   village   iK^fore   the   pass;    here  I  had 
halted  "twice  before.     Its  wheat-fields  extend  a  little  distance 
further  up  the  vallev  and  then  contract  to  a  wedge-shaped 
point,   continued   bv'a  narrow  winding  strip  of  grass  along 
the    central    channel    of    the    valley    kntom.     I  he    sections 
(,f  the  caravan  climb  higher  and   higher,   some  are  already 
It    the   "oal,  and  wc  have   overtaken    the   hindermost.      Ihe 
nath  runs  up  steeply  between  huge  blocks  of  grey  granite, 
'o  that  our  Ladaki.'have  to  take  care  that  the  boxes  do  not 
get  banged. 
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terrace  >hai.nl  haLiuL  place,  Sin-rul,  ami  llie  l.ui>h  .u'rey 
.moke  of  the  fire>  of  vak  dun-  tloats  over  the  soil,  >eantilv 
cari.ete(l  witii  i^ras^  an.l  traversed  l.y  a  rivulet  ol  ery>tal 
elear  water.  An  alpine,  (o'-l,  b.irren  land>caiK'  >urr..un.ls 
u.  Muhamed  I>a  >il>  enthroned  like  a  pa^ha  in  »y>  /"'[^''^'^^ 
„f  boxes  and  provender  >aeks.  the  u-^ual  sheep  i-^  killed  ami 
cut  ui.  and  i>  then  thrown  into  the  ^'eneral  eaul.lron, 
.tomach,  entrails,  and  evervthin<^.  The  head  and  feet  are 
l.niikd  before  the  lire  on  atones.  Some  of  the_  men  take 
,,o..e.M<.n  of  the  skin,  ami  spend  the  evenin-  in  rubbing 
it   and   makin-  it  >oft  -  probably  it  is  for  use  as  bed   fur- 

The  two  Raji.uts  sit  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  by  their 
own  -mall   eookinm)ot.   ami.    I    i)ereeive.   make  a   very  lit^ht 
meal   of   spinach,   bread,  and    rice.     The    raretied   air   seems 
t.,  be  of  no  consequence  to  them,  m)r  the  cold;    the  puppies, 
,,n   the  other  hand,   were  verv  downhearted   ^vhen   the  ther^ 
mometer    in    the    evrnin-    marked    only    45°;     they    howled 
niteou>lv,    an<l,    crawlin-^    umler    my   tent    be.i.    rolled    them- 
selves   up    together.      The    four    coolies,    who    earned    the 
l«)at,    went    bevond    Sin^rul    to    a    cave,    where,    they    said, 
thev  would   be' more  protectc>d    from  the  coI<l_  in   the   ni<^ht. 
Towards  evening  the  brook  rose,  and  one  of  its  arms  made 
strai'dit  for  mv'tent,   which  had   to  be  prot.cted   by  a  tem- 
norarv    dam.    'The    Ladakis    sat    till    late    ami    sipped    their 
red    tea    mi.\ed    with    butter,    and    at    many   points   reddish- 
vellow  tu-es  illumined  the  nii^ht. 

The  temi)erature  fell  to  21°.  and  it  was  really  very 
uncomfortable  in  this  hi^h,  raw  rej^ion  where  the  wind  had 
free  i)lav  ami  the  sun  had  not  yet  j^ot  the  better  of  the 
snow;  rather  larj^e  snowdrifts  still  lay  »n  the  ground,  and 
dear  streamlets  trickled  down  from  their  ed,«,'cs,  juicy  moss 
and  },^rass  sproutin,<,'  up  Ix-side  them  and  f(jrmint,'  a  fine 
grass  lawn.  .Xccustomed  to  the  heat  of  India,  we  feel  the 
cold  particularlv  severe  on  rising,  when  the  snow  particles 
Ix-at  like  grains  of  sugar  against  the  tent.  A  bluish-black 
raven  sits  on  a  stone,  sometimes  flying  down  to  examine 
what  we  have  left,  snaps  his  lx;ak  loudly,  ami  seems  con- 
tented   with    his    rr.i-r.;n.''<   rntch. 
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Slowly  and  heavily  the  horses  and  mules  zigza*.'  up 
throuj^h  the  grey  granitic  detritus  and  round  the  boulders 
on  the  wav.  Our  trooj)  is  considerably  strengthened,  for 
the  animals'  need  help  on  the  aielivities  and  tlu-  load>  easily 
get  out  of  ])laee.  To  ditnl)  uj)  these  heights  with  loads 
on  their  backs,  as  our  coolies  do,  they  must  have  especially 
constructed  lungs,  go(Kl  chests,  and  strong  hearts.  \\c 
mount  higher  and  higher  to  the  i)ass  in  the  mighty  range 
which  separates  the  Indus  from  its  great  affluent,  the 
Shyok.  \Vc  still  see  the  green  fields  down  l)eli".v  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valK'y,  the  bird's-eye  view  becomes  more 
and  more  like  a  maj).  and  the  land.-.caj)e  behind  us  grows 
more  distinct  and  extensive.  Sharply  marked  orograjihical 
lines  indicate  the  direction  of  the  Indus  valky,  and  the 
great  range  on  it:,  farther  side  rises  darkly  before  us  and 
covered  with  snow.  Fifty  mules  from  Rudok  laden  with 
salt  threaten  to  block  our  way,  but  are  driven  to  one  side 
by  our  men.  Krom  time  to  time  we  call  a  halt  to  allow 
our  animals  to  recover  their  wind.  Then  we  go  on  a  little 
farther;  the  rests  become  more  frecjuent ;  the  horses  ])ufT 
and  pant  and  distend  their  nostrils.  And  then  on  again 
to  the  next  halt. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  top,  17.585  feet  a])ove  sea-level. 
Certainly  the  thermometer  marked  41.4°.  but  the  wind  was 
in  the  n(jrth,  thick  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  sweeping  over 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and  soon  hail  came  down,  slash- 
ing us  like  a  whip.  On  the  summit  of  the  Chang-la 
Pass  stands  a  stone  heap  with  sacritkial  j)oles,  which  are 
decked  with  ragged  streamers  torn  by  the  wind.  All  these 
streamers  bear  in  Tibetan  characters  the  jirayer  of  the  si.x 
sacred  letters;  coloured  or  faded,  they  llap  and  rustle  in 
the  wind  as  if  they  would  drive  the  prayers  up  higher  and 
higher  bv  unknown  paths  to  the  ears  of  the  gods.  Horns 
and  skulls  adorn  this  elevated  altar.  Here  all  our  Ladakis 
in  turn  come  to  a  halt,  raise  a  cheer,  dance,  swing  their 
caps,  and  rejoice  at  having  reached  this  critical  point 
without  mishap. 

The  descent,  however,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pass, 
is  still  worse:  nothing  but  detritus,  lx)ulders  of  all  sizes, 
sharp-edged  pieces  of  granite,  and  between  a  muddy  paste 
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in  which  our  horses  flop  an<l   si.la>h  at  every  ^tcp,     Soim 
imes   the   i-ath   is   more   like   a   rouj^h   staircase,    ^^he       >ou 
mi.'ht    fall    hea.llonK.    but    our    hor<es    are    sure-footed    an. 
^^tonl'd    to    ha.i%n.un<i.     It    i.   cold,    dreary,    raw^  and 
jlrey-    how    dilTerent    from    the    warm,    sunny    countr>    ^^t 

'"Xt'ulrt-I'of  the  descent  from  the  actual  pass  old 
Iliraman.  a  friend  of  mine  on  former  J""'-";->'^-.;^;;;.;:^' ;;;;;:;, 
'Ih,  ..Id  man  was  just  the  same  perhap.  a  htt.t  more 
wrinkled  than  bef..re  (Illustration  45).  , 

■\fter  a  ni^ht  with  12.S  de-rees  of  frost  we  rode  on  lu m 
Suhak  In-  a  sn.all  lake  damnud  up  by  moraines  and  do. n 
a  vallev  full  of  detritus.  Now  the  puppies  luui  to  run  aUn  , 
UKl  tluv  did  the  short  day's  march  with.mt  complaining,  but 
^h  V  w  e  heartilv  s-.rry  U  their  exhibition  of  ftrcn^th  when 
we  got  to  Drugub,  and  were  so  tired  out  that  they  omitted 
to  ferret  alx;ut  as  usual  (Illustrations  43,  44). 

I)ru-ub    lies    at    a    height    of    i-'.ygs    f^'^'^-    ^"'\""/'''; 
.1..       w^-    to    Tank>e    we    a>cended     only    .99   /-^-    ."^"^, 
t!;;;:,    however,    the    route    again    —s    slowly    um.l    a 
kn-'th    one    reaches    the    great    ol)en    plateau      uhcre    the 
li',Vj^.nce>    of    elevation    show    little    ^^l^-^tion    m    a    mo    h 
of   mirchin-'      Hevond   'I  ankse   a   massive,   fineh    sculptured 
mo:;n;dn    dses    in    the    backgn>und ;   deep    vanevsc.j^  cjn 
cither  side;    through  the  southern  runs  a  r^d   to   U^ 
which    I    was    to    follow    later;     through    the    northerly,    tnc 
road   to   Mu"lib.   which   I   had   travelled   by   V>efore;     this   I 
wS  to  take  now.  and       ■  two  days  keep  to  roads  I  was  well 

^^^^t^  Talkie    river    has    a    fair    volume    of    water;    we 
crossed  it  at  a  broad,  shallow  Pl^^^^"'  -^^'^^/h^fal    is     c  . 
^li-rht      The  water  is  almost  quite  clear,   of  a  Wui.h-grcen 
IhTc/e     and    glides   noiselesslv   as   oil   over    Jts   gravelly   bt-d 
m   whole   village   was  on   foot,   and   watched   the   pitching 
of'mv  tent  in  a  small  clump  of  willows,  -hich  had  res^^^^^^^^^^^ 
struggled  against  the  elevated  situation  and  severe  climate^ 
Thete,  ho^^x"ver.  were  the  last  trees,  worthy  the  name,  that 
,.v.  c  nv  fnr  half  a  vear.  .      . 

■■  We  rested   a  day  in  Tankse.  ami  settled   with  the   men 
who  wer.  v.aa.ng  with  their  thirty  hired  horses.     On  the 
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early  marches  one  f,'ains  all  kinds  of  ixiurifncc.  and  nuw 
WT  had  to  make  ont'  or  two  alterations.  Muhanu-d  I>a  mI 
U|)  for  tin-  (aravaii  men  a  lari-c  'I'iUtan  tint  with  a  broad 
optninK  in  the  roof  to  In  out  tlu'  sinokr.  I'Ik'  suks  ()f 
nrovendir  wire  to  form  round  the  in>i<le  a  proteetion 
a^'ainst  tin  wind,  and  at  the  -ame  time  1k'  themselves 
shrltered  from  rain.  I'urthermore,  roa>ted  meal,  spices, 
and  tohaeio  wire  i>urrliaM<l  for  the  men.  and  alUhe  barley 
that  eould  be  pro<  und  in  the  neii,'hl)ourhoiKl.  The  head- 
men of  Tankse  and  Tobran^  offered  to  accompany  us  for 
some  dav>  on  a  jileasure  trij),  and  to  see  that  everything; 
went  on  smoothly. 

Late  in  the 'ivenin-,'  a  bright  fire  in  Muhamed  1-a'- 
lamj)  lij^hled  \\]>  the  surroundini.;s,  and  the  noi-y  mu-ic 
sounded  more  merrily  than  ever.  The  caravan  men  hild 
a  jollihcation  on  takin.u  leave  of  civilization,  and  had  invited 
the  notable--  of  the  viila.ue  and  the  dancing'  t;ir!s  to  tea  and 
music.  It  wa>  a  very  jovial  party;  the  barley  l)eer,  chiiiii;, 
Ladak's  national  drink,  raised  the  sjMrits  of  },'uests  and 
hosts,  and  as  1  went  to  sleep  I  heard  female  voices  and 
the  noli'S  of  tlules  and  baj^'pipes  echoed  back  from  the 
mountain  Hanks. 

On  .\ui;u>t  2  1  wc  were  again  on  the  move;  at  our 
dejiarture  :dl  Tankse  turned  out.  besides  the  natives  who 
h-d  come  in  from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  all  sent  us 
off  with  friendiv  cries  of  "Jole"  and  "A  gocwl  journey." 

Here  I  commenced  to  draw  my  first  maj)  sheet,  being 
the  first  stroke  of  a  work  that  for  more  than  two  years  kept 
my  attention  riveted  on  every  mile  of  the  route  and  im 
(.very  object  that  could  be  seen  from  it.  .\t  the  same  time 
the  collections  of  rock  s])ecimens  was  begun.  Specimen 
No.  I  was  of  crystalline  schists  /«  .situ,  while  the  Ijottom 
of  the  valley  wa>  still  covered  with  large  and  small  blocks 
of  granite. 

\\\'  left  the  Tankse  monastery  on  its  rocky  spur  to  our 
left,  and  henceforth  kij)t  to  the  right  side  of  the  Muglib 
brook,  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  ])ast  its  cones 
of  detritus,  now  over  ea>iiy  recognizable  deriUiiation  terraces, 
and  again  along  the  ])ank  of  the  brook,  where  here  and  there 
we  came  across  a  miniature  meadow.     Down  in  the  valley 
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lKr»'  our  i,o  animal,  ^ra/cd  an.l  wm-  hurri.-lly 
i„,,Krtc.l.  S.nam  TM-rin-  had  to  pvr  a  rrp.,rt  ot  his 
.tr'vanUhii.,  wliuh  H.-  ha.l  mana-nl  a.lmirahly.  an.l  <.ur 
inuks  l...,kc.l  fal  an.l  plunii.  aiur  ^ra/ui-  f.-r  live  .lay^  ..n 
tlu.  ..iRM  i.a>turc->  ..f  Mu-lil>.  < 'ur  camp  was  now  f..r  the- 
|-,r.t  tinu-  fullv  mu>tcrc-.l.  an.l  with  il.  t..ur  tints  an-l  its 
vari..ii.  ^^roui-^  ..f  m.n  seated  r.ain.l,  the  camp  hrcs  ha.l  a 
verv  im,...Mnt,  a,,pearame.  H<.rse>  nei^h  an.l  mule>  l.ray 
„n'dl  M.le^,  the  men  rem..ve  the  pack  sad<  lies  t..  see  thai 
the  under  si.le  is  sni...)th  an.l  cann..t  rub  and  cause  s..res 
the  anin'.aN  are  -n...me.l  and  fe.l,  their  hoofs  are  exammecl 
an.l    re  sh.Kh    if   the   ..Id    shoes   are    worn    .JUl   ..n    the   stony 

U'ound.  ,     ,  111.. 

'The  villa-e  of  Mii^lil)  c..n>i>ts  of  three  wretchc-d  hu  s, 
•m.l  its  twelve  inhabitants  cultivate  barley  and  peas.  1  he 
birlev  harvest  was  expected  in  ten  days,  but  the  peas  were 
still  in  full  blossom,  and  would  not  be  ripe  Ixfore  the  fr.jsts 
.ct  in  'Thev  are  then  used  as  horse  f.xl.ler  while  they  are 
.till  soft  an.i  green.  I  a>ke.l  s..me  Mu-lib  men  v.hat  they 
did  in  winter.     "Sleep  an.l  freeze,"  they  answere.1.  _ 

Next  m..rnin<,'  the  sun  ha.l  not  risen  when  a  sh.)Uting 
and  iinglinL,',  lou.l  voices,  an.l  the  stamping  and  neighing 
of  h.'rses  w..ke  me  out  of  sleep  -  the  heavy  cavalry  was 
mar.hing  olT  under  the  command  of  Muhamed  Isa.  1  hen 
the  i)upi)ies  discovered  that  mv  Ixd  was  a  grand  playground, 
and  left  m  no  more  i)eace.  Manuel's  fire  in  the  kitchen 
Ix-an  t.)  crackle,  and  a  fragrant  steam  gave  n.)lice  that 
there  were  mutton  cutlets  for  breakfast.  I  was  accustomed 
t.>  camp  life,  but  I  had  never  U-en  so  comf.)rtable  before 
and  had  never  had  so  large  and  jicrfect  a  caravan. 

Bev.)nd  the  village  we  crossed  the  brook  six  times;  it 
is  quite  small,  and  seems  alwavs  to  contain  the  same  amount 
of  water,  for  it  comes  fro  n  a  small  lake,  where  I  had 
encampc-d  on  the  eastern  shore  in  Decemlx-r  k;oi.  Now 
,,.,,  f,,n.,,,,.....!  (U..  northern  shore  oviT  manv  very  difiicult 
mountain  spurs  of  black  schist  and  (juartzitc;    the  groun.l  is 
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((ivniil  Willi  ^^ravil,  somrtinu-.  with  -mall  jiali  hrs  of  (oarsc 
Hra:».  ;m<l  tlun  ai^ain  i-«  viry  -atidy.  Soimtimo  torrrnts 
?,i  clear  watiT  i^ii-ii  down  I'nim  the  nK.imtain-.  wlurc  lui^i| 
fan -lia|K<i  (  "Ih  >  "f  (k-jtitioii  (Uxcnd  fmm  tlu-  moutli>  of 
raviiu>  to  tin-  valK  v. 

A  licap  of  >toii(>  hidcrkcil  with  ll.i^-  and  a  nutitt  mark 
thr  jioint  of  hvdro^rra|)hi(al  imporiatui-,  whith  i>  the  water- 
did  laiwtin'  tlu'  l'an.UK"'iK  t^"  '""•  t''*-'  ''I'l'^m  <  )i  t-':"i ; 
here  the  height  i-  i),n)0  fut.  From  thi>  point  thr  valky 
(liMend^  dowly  to  liic  lake,  and  wc  ride  in  tlu'  (haiincl 
through  whiili  at  om-  time  it  (li>charm.(l  it>Llf  into  the 
Shvok  and   Indus. 

Now,  the  I'anj^'f^oni,' t'-o  i>  tut  off  from  the  Indus  and 
consefiuentiy  contains  >alt  water.  Ik-hind  a  -pur  on  the 
ri^dit  side  of  the  valley  whiih  hidis  the  view,  the  wistern 
extremitv  of  tlu'  lake  peeped  out.  and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
grand  panorama  unfolded  itself  Ufore  u>;  the  great  bluish 
green  lake  between  its  colossal  clilTs.  Five  wars  k-fore  1 
had  skirted  its  northern  >hore  with  my  camels,  my  old 
sturdy  veteran-,  which  (aused  so  much  ixeitemeiit  in  Ladak 
that  there   1   wa>  still  called   the  Camel   Lord. 

Just  where  the  Lohrang  river  inters,  forming  a  Hat 
delta  full  of  lagoons,  we  halted  for  a  while  to  (ontrol  our 
determination  of  heiglits  by  a  boiling  po'nt  ol)>ervation, 
and  then  nnle  along  the  river,  which  in  1901  was  ch()kctl 
U])  with  drifted  sand,  but  was  now  full  of  water.  When 
the  drainage  water  fails  in  winter,  the  1k(1  is  at  once  filkxi 
up  with  sand,  but  the  dunes  are  swept  away  again  as  soon 
as  the  si)ring  llood  sets  in. 

Lukkong  is  a  small  village  with  a  couple  of  stone  huts, 
a  field  of  barley,  a  cliltorhn,  a  meadow,  and  a  stunted 
mountain  poplar.  From  this  j)lace  the  road  runs  north 
and  north  east  through  the  broad  [)ebble  strewn  valley, 
where  we  have  a  foretaste  of  the  Hatter  conformation  of 
the  Tibetan  plateau.  We  are  in  a  region  which  has  no 
drainage  to  the  sea;  we  have  already  crossed  three  import- 
ant thresholds,  the  Zoji  la,  the  Chang-la,  and,  today,  the 
small  Panggong  Pass,  but  we  have  still  two  great  passes  in 
front  of  us  before  we  finaily  enter  the  wide  e.xpanseS  of  tnc 
tableland.    Beyond  the  first  we  must  again  descend  to  the 
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br-^in  of  the  Indus,  behind  the  second  lies  an  enclosed 
hvdrographical  area  which  we  must  traverse  in  order  to 
reach  the  country  draining'  to  the  ocean  through  the  upper 
vallevs  of  the  Brahmaputra.  _ 

From  a  small  pass  with  a  few  stone  cairns  we  had  a 
surprising  view  over  a  valley  which  ran  parallel  to  the 
one  we  had  just  travelled  throu-h,  and  was  full  of  green 
meadows.  Manv  tents  and  camp-fires  were  seen  above 
and  lx'l.jw  the  village  Pobrang,  and  the  meadow  land  was 
dottefl  over  with  dark  caravan  animals,  for  mine  \yas  not 
the  onlv  partv  that  was  paying  Pobrang  a  flying  visit:  an 
En"li^h'  5///A'(/r/,  too.  was  there,  a  Mr.  Lucas  1 00th,  who 
had  been  hunting  in  the  mountains  and  was  very  well 
pleased  with  his  collection  of  antelope  horns.  We  talked! 
in  my  tent  till  midnight,  and  he  was  the  last  European  1 
saw  for  a  space  of  more  than  two  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TO    THE    EDC.E   OF    THE    THJETAN    TABLELAND 

\Vr  had  anotluT  (lav- rest  in  Pol^ran-;  there  uc  found  the 
last  i;(K.d  i.asture  land  on  the  way  to  TiLet;    it  was.  more- 
over,   important    that     men    and     horses    shoul.l    k'™  ua Uy 
become  accustomed  to  the  increasing,'  elevation.     1  had  alx) 
received  mv  letters  from  Sweden  and  India,  an<l   >va<  a  iop.i; 
time  occuiued  with  mv  letter>  and  answers;    the  post-carner 
was  to  return  to  Leh  'on  the  next  dav.     iiut  it  was  arrange.! 
that  a  mail  runner  should  l)e  sent  after  u>  trom  there,     l-rom 
i'obran-;   he  was  to  havi'  a  comi)anion,   for  the  country  is 
infected   with   wolves.     After  the  road   came  to  an   end   the 
track    of    the   caravan    could    easily    Ix-    traced,    .    (1    it    was 
agreed    that    w    should    pile    up    small    heaps    of    stones    at 
doubtful  points  for  the  liuidance  of  the  letter-carriers.     How- 
ever   we  never  heard  anvthin.t^  of  them,  and  I  do  not  know 
how    thev    prospered.     Pobran-,   then,   was    the     last    point 
where  I  was  in  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

Here  we  bought  thirtv  sheep  for  fresh  meat;  we  thought 
we  should  not  want  more,  as  the  chase  would  yield  us  some 
sui)plv,  and  some  of  mv  men  were  clever  sportsmen. 

\t  Muhamed  Isa's  suggestion  Sonam  Tsenng's  pay 
was  raided  to  20  rujiees,  and  he  was  ai)i)ointed  caravan- 
bashi  of  the  mules.  Old  (iuffaru  was  leader  of  the  horse 
caravan,  and  Tsering.  the  .^hort  name  we  gave  to  Muhamed 
Isi's  bi-other,  had  the  management  of  the  small  caravan 
which   transported    my  daily   necessaries,    RoIxtiV  tent,   and 

the  cooking  outfit. 

'j'hi^.  ;,,,,,../,.;.  ].;;.iim;'.n  Kh:in.  who  h;id  been  my  leader 
in    igo2.^and   had  come  with  us  from  Lamayuru,  was  dis- 
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charged  and  well  paid,  and  also  the  two  chaprassts,  Razul 
■ind^Ishe  Old  Hiraman  insisted  on  keepmt,'  us  company 
for  another  dav's  journev,  while  the  Xumhmlur  of  Pohran.t^ 
and  the  Kolidar  of  Tankse  were  to  remain  with  us,  as 
already  mentioned,  up  to  the  plateau.  Thus  our  partv  was 
.rradually  lessened  ;  last  of  all  the  hired  horses  and  their  ten 
attendants  would  leave  us.  .  ,     , .  ,  ,    .  „   i     . 

I  consulted  everv  eveninj,'  with   Muhamed   Tsa ;    Robert, 
too,   wa>  f^enerallv  'present,    for   he   was   the   fust   of  all    my 
servants,   conducted   the   business  of  the   caravan,   and    kei.t 
accounts   of   the   exi)enditure.     We   now    resolved    that   some 
of  the  hired  vaks  should  carry  the  lK)at,  an<l  that  the  last  of 
the  coolies  should   turn  back.     Then   we  took  stock  of  our 
provisions:   the  maize  and  barley  must  last  for  68  days;    the 
meal  for  our  thirty  men  would   hold   out   for  80  days,  and 
with  economy  for 'three  months;    the  rice  would  not  Ix-  all 
consumed  for  four   or  five  months.     But.  however  carefully 
ca'culations  and  estimates  may  Ix-  made,  it  is  a  risky,  adven- 
turous   undertakint,'   to   cross    the    whole    of   'I  dxt,    and    the 
calculations  seldom  turn  out  correct.     One  may  be  sure  of 
l()<in''  animals  wholesale;    matters  may,  too,  come  to  a  crisis, 
when  the  loads  become  too  heavy  for  the  survivinK  animals, 
and   part  of  the   bag,<;age   must   be  sacrihced.     It   may  aNo 
hapix'n    that    the    provender   diminishes    more    quickly    than 
the  animals,  and   then  the  latter  must  put  uj)  with  smaller 
feeds,  and   at  last  find   what   nourishment  they  can  on   the 

ground.  .  ., 

Mv  chief  anxiety  now  was  to  maintain  the  caravan  until 
we  m'ight  meet  the  first  nomads  to  the  north  of  Bogt>an«i- 
tsan'Jipo;  had  we  gocnl  fortune  so  far,  we  should  manage  to 
get  on  bv  some  means  or  other.  I  now  drew  up  a  pro- 
visional plan  of  campaign,  the  chief  point  being  that  it  was 
based  not  on  time  and  (H  'ances,  but  on  i)asturage  and 
water.  The  lenu'.h  of  a  daVs  march  was,  then,  fixed  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  indispensable  resources,  and  even  a 
march  of  one  hour  in  the  day  was  enough  when  it  led  to 
tolerable  pasture.  Where,  however,  the  lan<l  was  (luite 
barren  we  mii^ht  travel  any  distance  we  liked.  No  one  had 
any  suspicion 'of  my  actual  plans;  I  meant  to^  reveal  jijl  ^"'nb' 
when  the  last  men  and   their  horses  had  left   u> 
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anvthing  transpire  now.  my  plan  would  1)C  made  knoNvn  in 
Ladak,  and  would  reach  the  ears  of  my  opponents        hen, 
as  so  often  before,  a  merciless  "Thus  far  and  no  farther 
would  have  sounded  in  my  ears  even  at  Hogtsang-tsanKpo. 

On  August  24  we  left  Pobrarg,  the  last  village,  and  rode 
UD  the  vallev.  Fine  tame  yaks  were  sunning  themselves 
on  small  grassv  patches.  To  the  left  stretches  out  the 
I  data  vallev,  with  good  pasture  lands  m  its  lower  part. 
Seen  from  a  flat  hilly  rise  with  a  couple  of  stone  cairns,  the 
countrv  to  the  east  assumes  more  of  a  Tibetan  character, 
with  low,  rounded  forms,  and  small,  slightly  markc-d  open 
vallevs  and  dried -up  river  beds.  Everything  seems  clrairy 
and 'barren;  small  hard  yapkak  plants  arc  alone  visible. 
The  ascent  is  extremelv  slow,  but  the  path  .s  still  easily 
perceptible  in  the  tiring  gravel  or  sand.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
is  to  be  '^een.  The  weather  is  quite  Tibetan:  burning  hot 
when  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  clear;  raw  an<l  cold  when 
the  sun  is  overcast,  and  the  wind  envelops  horse  and  rider 

'"  a"'  Lunkar  we  encamped  near  some  deserted  stone 
huts.  A  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  us  were  grazing  a 
pair  of  kiilans  or  kUm-s,  as  the  wild  asses  are  called  in  libet 
and  Ladak.  Nine  fires  lightcxl  up  the  darkness,  and  snow 
hissed  among  the  firebrands,  continuing  to  tail,  so  the  night 
watchman  reported,  till  early  morning. 

Consequentlv   in   the  morning  was  heard   the  crunching 
^ound  causcKl  bv  footfalls  on  frozen  snow;    my  tent  bulged 
inwards  under  'the    burden,  while  all   the   landscape  disap- 
peared under  a  \Nhite  wintry  mantle,  and  dense  clouc  s  hung 
over   all   the   crests.     Manuel   and    Ganpat   Sing   had    never 
seen    snow  falling    k'fore;     they  appeared    extremely  aston- 
ished and  curious,  and  looked  very  cold  in  their  pustins  or 
Yarkand    fur    coats,     "he    puppies    were    highly   displeascxl 
at   this   new   (Hcurrence,   and    barked   at   the  snow  m   their 
distrust  till  thev  found  that  it  was  no  use.    1  hey  also  dis- 
■ipproved  of  .air  impudence  in  adding  two  large  dogs  from 
Pobrang   to   the   caravan.     Another   reinforcement   consisted 
of  ten  goats  to  sui)i)ly  mc  with  milk,  which  were  obtained 
in  Lunkar. 

We  were  all  of  a  sudden  transferred  from  the  summer 
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that  rciencd   in  Tanksc  to  midwinter  on  the  heights    and 
received  a  foretaste  of  the  cold  of  the  neiKhbounng    I  ibt-t 
We  saw  Httle  more  of  the  summer  this  year  —  Pamzel  might 
allow  us  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  warm  season. 

The  main  caravan  was  still  there  when  I  left  my  tent 
and  we  started  all  together.  Old  Hiraman  took  leave  o 
us  and  rcKle  ba:k  down  to  his  hut.  The  sun  came  out,  and 
all  around  became  da..zlin«  white;  even  the  Ladakis  m-re 
forced  to  protect  their  eyes  with  a  tuft  of  ^yool,  which  they 
f^xcd  in  front  under  their  caps,  and  they  looked  very  comical 
with  this  bv  no  means  becoming  frontal  decoration 

The  long  train  now  wound  up  to  the  pass  like  a   huge 
black  snake.     The  forty  sheep  and  goats  with  their  drivers 
led  the  wav,  but  were  soon  overtaken  by  the  mules,  which 
now  marcluxl  all  day  at  the  front.    Next  came  Muhamed 
Isa   with    the    horse   caravan,    and    at    his    heels   the    hired 
horses  with  their  leaders,  and  the  yaks  bc'longing  to  them 
In  thfir  tracks  followed  our  seven  hired  yaks,  which  carried 
the  heaviest  lx..xes  and  the  boat;    they  did  their  work  very 
well    and  were  first-rate  animals  —  great  black  beasts;    they 
did  'not  seem  to   be   alTected    by  the   high   elevation  of  the 
pass,  nor  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  boxes;  and  kept  up  with 
the  rear  of  the  caravan  all  day  long.     Behind   the  yaks   I 
r(xle    with    RolK-rt,   the  Kolidar  of   Tankse,   and    a    runner 
who  held  my  horse  when  I  dismounted  to  search  for  rock 
specimens,  take  bearings,  or  make  sketches.     Last  of  all  came 
Tserin<r  and  Manuel  with  my  small  caravan  (Illustration  47)- 
We  had  not  ridden  far  when  we  came  up  with  the  horse 
entered  as  number  52  on  the  list;    it  came  from  Sanskar, 
and  cost  00  rupees.      It  had  eaten   nothing  the  day  before 
and    was    evidently  on    its    last    legs,   for    its  leader    could 
onlv  make  it  stumble  on  a  step  at  a  time.     It  bled  from  the 
nostrils,  its  bellv  was  swollen,  and  its  muzzle  was  cold  -  al 
bad  svmptoms.'    It  seemed  to  suffer  from  giddmcss,  and  at 
last  "fell  down  and  could  not  be  induced  to  get   up  again. 
After  a  time,  however,  it  raised  itself  up  with  a  last  etTort, 
but  rolled  over  again  on  the  other  side.     We  saw  it  from 
the  pass  still  Iving  motionless,  its  attendant  beside  it ;    the 

,   ,.  ^      ^,1.  ;.,   !„..,,   ^^A   ri<r.ort(vl   tViat  there  was  nothing 
latter  uvcrtuuK  Us  i^it-i   duv^  .'■i - .        - 
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\\.[  (,f  tlic  I.)>t,  aii.l  wc  .kridi'd  that  thr  Koti,hir  mi-Iit  keep 
it    shouM  il  um\i)r(tiillv  rrcovir. 

This  |.a-,  thr  MaiMniik  la,  IkkI  lookid  ([Uitc  lasv  from 
our  (anii'inH'^r.Hind  at  I.unkar,  l^ul  now  uc  found  that  it 
would  \>v  a  vcTV  srrious  matter  t..  cross  it.  1  hr  horses 
had  to  stop  and  raovcr  lluir  wind  every  live  miiuiles  at 
fir.t  th.'n  everv  minute  and  a  half,  and  at  last  they  («ul( 
not'.ro  more  tlian  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  then  mu>t  stand 
still'lor  as  lon-^.  The  snow  now  lay  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
raravan  marked  out  a  coal  hkuk  windin-  line  thnni-h  the 
while  expanse.  Curiou.  vellowish  j^rey  and  violet  elouds 
rose  above  the  mi^htv  ^  -wy  range  to  the  south  and  west. 
When  the  sun  was  viable  our  faces  and  hands  were 
sco'vhed-  but  when  it  was  hidden  behind  clouds  the  day 
was  i.leasant.  and  the  "flitter  of  the  sunshine  on  the  snow 
s.  trvin-  to  the  eyes,   was   exlin-uished    by  the  shadows  of 

the  (louds. 

The   caravan    in    front   of   us   seems   hardly   to   move,   so 
slow  is  the  protrros  in  this  hi.ghlv  rarefied  air.     Still  it  does 
move     onwards,    us    we    can     tell    by    the    constant    shouts 
„f    the    drivers.     Some    of    the     Ladakis    sin.t^    tot^ether    to 
li-hten  the  toil  of    themselves  and    the  animals.      '1  hey  are 
as  chcrrful  an<l   contented  as  th«)UKdi  they  were  gomt;  to  a 
harvest   festival.     From  lime  to   time   Muhamed    Isa's  voice 
-rrowls  forth  like  rolls  of  thunder,  shouting  out  Kluivass  and 
Kh.ihanlar.     We   see    him    standing    up    above    at    the    last 
turn  up  to  the  pass,  and  hear  him  (li>tributing  his  orders  from 
the   centre   of    the   semicircle    now    formed    by    the_  caravan 
His    shari),   i)ractised    eve    takes    in   every   horse;    it    a    load 
threaten,    to     lip   down    he    calls    up    the    nearest    man;     if 
there  i-  anv  crowding,  or  a  gap  in  the  ranks,  he  notices  it 
immediatelv.     Wilh   Jiis  hands  in  his  pockets  and   his  pipe 
in     hi>     mouth     he     goes     up     quietly     on     foot     over     the 

Mar>imik  la.  .  , 

Now  the  nr>t  column  of  mules  reaches  the  ridge  of_  the 
piss  \  jovous  shout  goes  out  over  the  mountains;  it  is 
h.anl  clearlV  and  dislincllv,  but  is  indescribably  thin,  cold, 
,.1.,..'     -1.1 


.i:io 


.^,, ;,,.,,..,-.  ,,,,,!  at  once  dies  away  without  awaking  the 
feei)le>t  echo;  the  air  is  too  rare  for  that.  Every  detach- 
ment   as   it   comes    to    the    pass    raises   the    same    shout    ot 
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triumph.     With   a   feeling   of  rcHcf   I   watch   the   hist   horse 
disappear  below  the  white  outline  of  the  pass  summit. 

At  the  highest  point  I  made,  as  usual,  a  fairly  long  halt 
to  take  observations,  while  Tsering's  detachment  filed  past 
me,  and  the  vaks  tramped,  grunting,  over  the  Marsimik  la. 
The  absolute'  height  was  18,343  feet,  the  sky  was  partly 
clear,  and  it  was  as  warm  as  in  an  oven,  though  the  tempera- 
ture had  risen  only  to  34- 7°-  Before  we  began  to  move 
again  the  tail  of  the  procission  had  vani>hed  behind  the 
point  of  rock  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  valley  that 
leads  downwards.  The  fallen  horse  lay  lonely  and  forlorn, 
a  dark  spot  in  the  snow.  It  was  the  ottering  the  gcxls  of  the 
pass  had  exacted  as  toll. 

Eastwards  the  high  range  appears  more  uniform,  as 
though  planed  down,  and  no  j)rominent  summit  rises  ab()ve 
the  crest.  The  descent  from  the  j)ass  is  botrewn  with 
pebbles  and  small  blocks,  which  may  be  said  to  swim  in 
mud.  The  snow  thaws,  and  a  continual  trickling  murmur- 
ing sound  is  heard.  The  route  of  the  caravan  is  marked 
by  an  endless  succession  of  small  deep  ditches  filled  with 
water,  and  meandering  in  dark  lines  through  the  white 
surface.  Numerous  trickles  of  water  collect  into  a  rivulet, 
which  rushes  down  among  the  stones.  Where  the  ground 
is  level  a  swamp  is  formed,  dome-shaped  clumj)s  of  moss 
render  it  uneven,  and  between  these  stand  pools,  often  of 
deceptive  depth.  For  a  long  distance  we  follow  a  perfectly 
bare  slope,  and  we  arc  almost  impatient  at  descending  so 
slowly  to  the  layers  of  denser  air. 

At  length  we  go  down  steeply  into  the  valley  over  a  dis- 
agreeable slope  of  detritus  crossed  by  a  number  of  small 
water  channels.  On  the  ieft  opens  a  large  trough  shaped 
valley,  where  we  can  perceive  in  the  upper  j)an  three  snow- 
covered  glacier  tongues  with  fissures  in  the  ii  e  front  stand- 
ing out  clearly.  From  these  a  large  brook  issues,  which 
unites  with  the  brook  from  the  pass  into  a  greenish-grey 
foaming  river.  From  their  confluence  we  see  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley  which  we  must  traverse  to  reach  our 
camping-ground.  It  i^  deeply  and  l;o!;ily  erodeti ;  tlu- 
foaming  river  occupies  the  whole  of  its  bottom.  We  must 
therefore   keep   to   the   steep   banks   on   the   right   side,    300 
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to   600   feet   above   the    river.     Here   the   ground    is   (lete>t- 

al)lc  -coarse,  sharp  pebl.les  forming  the  e.lge  of  a   terrace 

an.1   as  wc  have  to  ri.le  aion-  tin-  outrr   edge   we   should 

roll    d.mn    Die    sh.pe    and    break    our    ncck>    if    the-    horses 

made  a  false  step.  i     ,,..     i„. 

Ikri-    one   of    the    Pobrang   d'>^s   came    towards   us      lit 
made    a    wide  detour   to   av<,id    u^.   and   .ii-i    not   once   look 
at    us    when    we    trie<l    to    coax    hini.      Probal)ly    he    sus- 
pected   tliat    we    were   ..n    the    way    to    mh..-,,,tal>le    re^;.o^s, 
kid    thought    he    coul.l    lead    a    m-re    pracelul    hie   at    tlie 
miserable    huts    of     I'obrang.     At    length    we    came    down 
over    swampv    moss  grown    rubbi-       mounds    to    the    camp, 
which   was  s'ituated  just   where  our   valley   ran   at   an   angle 
into  the  Spanglung  valley,  in  the  mi.lst  of  lofty  mountains 
where  nothing  (ould   be  heard   but  the  monotonous  roar  of 
the    two    streams.     Wearied    out.    we    threw    ourselves    into 
our    tents    an<l    enjoved    tlu'    pleasant    heat    of    the    brazier. 
Hikom  Sing  went  up  the  mountains  and  shot  at  an  antelope 
but     mis>ed.     Muhamed     Isa    said     jestingly     that    hithe  to 
the   Raiputs  had  done  no  more  than  the  puppies.     He  did 
not  ineliule  them  at  all  in  our  muster  roll,    in  Ins  opinion 
thev  did  nothing  but  consume  our  stores  of  meal  and  rice; 
but' he  was  unjust  in  condemning  them  before  they  had  had  an 
onportunitv  of  distinguishing  themselves  (Illustrations  48,  49)- 
The  moon  shone,  a  cold  pale  sickle,  over  the  mountains 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  to  rest;   after  such  a  day  the  night 
comes  as  a  friend  and  deliverer. 

Our  route  to  Pam/.al  continued  downwards  along  the 
Spanglung  valley,  sometimes  about  150  feet  above  the 
littoni  where  some  snowdrifts  resisted  the  warmth  of  the 
short  summer,  sometimes  on  sharply  defined  terraces 
forming  several  steps.  The  road  was  bacl,  f<;r  the  whole 
countrv  was  full  of  detritus.  Cn  the  right  opened  the 
Lungnak  valley  with  small  snowy  peaks  in  the  background 
and  before  us  towered  the  great  dark  range  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chang  chenmo  valley.  1  he  Manlung  N-al ley 
run-^  up  from,  the  south-west,  and  its  stream  contributes 
a'l'ar^e^  addition  of  muddv  water  to  our  valley. 

As  we  advanced   farther,   other  grand   snowy  mountains 
and   jagged   peaks  came   into   view  -  these  are   the  heights 
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that  enclose  the  Chang-chinmo  valley.  At  last  the  path 
lurned  into  ttii>  valley,  and  we  Invouaiked  on  the  small  slrij) 
of  veKelalioii  on  the  left  hank  of  the  rivi  r  (lliustiation  50). 
Towards  evening'  the  river  rose  ton^iderahly ;  when  wc 
measure<l  its  volume  next  morning  we  found  the  disihar^e 
to  Ik-  494  culm:  feet  a  second,  and  lai>;e  >trij)>  of  the  ^tony 
Ixd  were  still  wet  from  the  hi^'huater  in  tlie  ni^^ht.  In 
sumnvT  one  cannot  ride  through  the  river  at  this  pUue; 
then  it  rolls  enormous  tloo<l>  down  to  tiie  Imlus.  Its  name 
is  Kogran^;  san^po,  while  Chan^,'-chenmo  denotes  rather 
the  whole  country  around.  The  l.adakis  said  that  the 
svmimer  would  here  last  twenty  days  longer ;  after  that  the 
nights  would  hecome  c(.ld  but  the  days  remain  fairly  warm; 
then,     however,     winter    would     come    with     ever-increasing 

ri^^our. 

Kastwards  five  davs"  march  l)rint,'s  one  to  the  pass 
Lanak  la,  which  Ix-longs  to  the  colossal  ridge  of  the 
Karakorum  mountains  running  right  through  Tibet.  Some 
Knglish  travellers  have  crossed  this  pass.  To  me  the 
road  was  closed.  I  had  promisc-d  Lord  Minto  not  to  act 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Knglish  (jovernment,  but  1  should 
like  to  know  who  could  have  prevented   me  now. 

On  August  28  we  left  this  pleasant,  (juiet  spot,  and  now 
it  would  Ix-  long  before  we  came  again  to  sf)  low  a  level. 
We  were  constantly  increasing  the  distance  from  roads  and 
human  dwellings;  for  some  time  yet  we  were  to  remain 
in  known  country,  and  then  the  vast  unknown  land  in  the 
east  aw.'iited  us.  The  day  was  fair  and  warm  when  I  set 
out  with  my  usual  companions,  Rolx-rt,  Rehim  Ali,  one  of 
our  Mohammedans,  and  the  two  drivers  from  Tankse  and 
Pobrang. 

The  terrace  on  the  left  bank,  on  which  we  rule,  is 
washed  bv  a  branch  of  the  stream  which  is  very  muddy, 
forms  small  rai)ids,  and  usually  divides  into  several  amis. 
The  whole  of  the  valley  bottom  is  grey  with  rubbish;  the 
river  water  has  much  the  same  colour,  and  therefore  is  not 
conspicuous  in  the  landscape.  There  is  no  living  thing 
anywhere  around,  neither  tame  yaks  nor  wild  animals  and 
not  a  sign  of  men.  But  a  faintly  Ix-aten  footpath  shows 
that  mountaineers  occasionally   wander  here.     It  gusLiCS  us 
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down  to  tlic   river  a-aln,  at   a   point  opposite  the    narrou 
,lcen,  ami   l.nldlv  sculptured   transverse  valley   kadsunj,'  with 
the    u-~ual    terraces,    from   which    emerges   a   hrook    ot    clear, 
l.lue.  beautifullv  fresh  water  and  min-les  with    and  is  lost  in, 
the  dirtv    -rev' water    of   the    main   stream.     Here   the   path 
a.rain  turns   ui.wards  and  alTords  a  short  cut  over  a  small 
pass  to  our  camp  for  the  ni-ht.     We  could  see  at  a  distance 
that  in  the   mi.hlle  of  the  stee];  slope  where  the  path  runs 
there  had  been  a  landslip,  and  a  deep  fissure  formed  which 
xse    could    hardlv    cross    until     s(,me    alterations    had     been 
effected      A    tro;)p    of    men     were    sent    in    advance    with 
spa.les   and    pick  axes,    and    meanwhile   the   various   sections 
of  the  caravan  collected  tot^ether  on  the  bank 

Some  men  examined  the  ford  on  foot,  for  here  we  had 
to  cross  the   main  stream.     The  water  certainly  foamec    up 
to  the  hou-hs  of  the  horses  as  they  were  led  oyer    in    Ong 
flies    but  tiie  depth  was  nowhere  more  than  2h  feet,  and  all 
eim'e   safelv    to  the   other  bank.     I'he   yaks  evidently  liked 
the  bath-  'thev  waded   throu<;h  the  water  as  slowly  as  p(js- 
sible    and    mv"  boat  was   poised  over  its   own  element  with- 
out 'touching'  it.     The    most   diOkult    task  was   to   get   the 
sheep  and  goats  over.     The  whole  llock  was  driven  to  the 
water's  e.lge,  and  some  were  seized  by  the  horns  and  throw^n 
into  the   river,   though   they   struggled    frantically.      Hut  the 
rest   found    the  situation   too   disagreeable,   turned    tail   and 
made  a  wild  dash  up  the  nearest  terrace.     Again  they  were 
all  driven  to  the  bank,  and  were  there  shut  in  by  a  line  of 
men   and  pushed   into  the  water,  and  as  the  first  hac    now 
made    up    their    minds    to    wade,   the  others    followed    and 
bravelv  struggled   against  the  current    (Illustrations  31,  52). 
Immcliatelv   after,   the   caravan   was   seen   labouring   up 
the    steep    slope;     it    was    a   pretty   sight,    but    not    without 
danger.     'l"he  sheep  did  not  keep  to  the  path,  but  climbed 
alxnit  in  search  of  food.  ,. ,     ,      ,   1     • 

\  cou])le  of  minutes  after  the  little  pass  Mankogh-la  is 
left  behind  there  is  a  bird's-c,.  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
K.x'ran"  sanspol,  at  anv  rate  of  the  upper  part,  which  we 
hacF  followed  from  Pamzal;  it  -lakes  here  a  sharp  turn,  and 
we  came  over  hilts  and  si)urs  down  again  to  the  rivcr-bank. 
The   camping-ground,  which  has  fairly  go(xl    pasturage,    is 
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called  Gogra.  From  here  two  valleys  run  up  to  the  main 
crest  of  the  Karakorum  range,  the  Chang  lung-barma  and 
the  Chang-lung-yogma  or  "the  middle  and  the  lower  north 
valleys."  Both  valleys  would  take  us  to  a  nasty  pass;  we 
chose  the  second.  We  must  get  over  somehow  or  other, 
and  at  dangerous  places  the  most  valuable  baggage  could, 
if  necessary,  be  carried  by  men.  With  his  cap  on  the  side 
of  his  head,  his  fur  coat  thrown  negligently  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  inevitable  pipe  in  his  mouth,  Muhamed 
Isa  stalked  like  a  fiekl-marshal  through  the  smoke  of  the 
camp-fires  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  next  day's  march. 
None  of  our  men,  indeed,  knew  the  road,  but  from  their 
uncertain  reports  we  could  gather  that  we  had  a  nasty  bit 
of  work  before  us. 

Wc  did  not  reach  a  much  greater  height  during  our 
march,  but  we  had  to  go  up  and  down  over  so  many  hills 
and  steep  declivities  that  the  day's  journey  was  as  trying 
as  though  we  had  surmounted  a  number  of  passes.  The 
river  was  now  considerably  smaller,  as  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries had  been  left  behind.  Nevertheless,  it  was  more 
troublesome  to  ford  than  before,  for  the  whole  volume  of 
water  was  confined  to  one  channel,  and  the  fa'l  was  greater. 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  drive  the  sheep  into  the  cold  water 
where  the  cr  cnt  would  carry  them  away.  The  shepherds 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when  I  lost  sight  of  them,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  the  passage  was  accomplished ;  but  they 
came  across  somei.ow,  for  they  reached  the  camp  all  safe 
and  sound.  The  dark-green  schists  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  partly  much  weathered,  partly  hard  and  untouched.  A 
large  cairn  stands  on  a  hill,  and  one  of  the  men  asserted 
that  an  old  road  to  Yarkand  ran  past  here,  while  Guffaru 
affirmed  that  some,  at  least,  of  Forsyth's  companions  trav- 
elled through  this  country. 

The  headwaters  of  the  river  flow  from  a  large  valley 
to  the  north-west,  its  background  formed  by  snow  moun- 
tains, while  we  follow  the  heights  alx>ve  a  side  valley, 
which,  seen  from  above,  has  a  grand  and  almost  awesome 
aspect.  A  small,  clear  brook  murmurs  mekxliously  along 
the  bottom.  Then  agai?i  v,e  de^rcnd  over  soft  red  dust  and 
rubbish.     Small  cairns  m.vrk  the  route,  and  guide  us  down 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  here  very  narrow  and  confinecl 
between  steep,  dark  schistose  rocks  A  hule  h'f^']^'^  ^^P  ^^ 
rockv  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  the  mcr  '"'1;  ^s  ^^^y 
through  a  dark  ^or^e.  We  therefore  have  to  1  "ib  up 
the  right  side  to  avoid  the  ct.fl.cult  spots,  am  the  a.c  nt 
is  verv  steep.  Here  the  caravan  came  to  a  standstill, 
Muhamed  IsU  gigantic  form  was  --  ^^^^^e  worst  pom 
of  the  ascent.  Every  horse  had  to  be  assis  ed  u  \>^J'^ 
men  One  tugged  at  the  bridle,  two  supported  the  load  a 
Sher  side  to^' prevent  it  slipping  off,  and  two  pushed 
l"hind;  as  soon  as  somewhat  easier  ground  was  reached 
he  bakgage  was  put  to  rights  and  the  cords  tightened 
and    then  'the    horse   had    to   get    along   the   track   without 

^'"'^In  the  Chuta  district,  where  we  again  find  ourselves  at 
the   vallev  bottom,   warm  springs  of  su  phurous   water  rise 
out  of  the  earth.     One  of  them  has  bu  It  up  a  pyramid   lo 
feet  high,  somewhat  like  a  tood-stool;    the  water  bubbles  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  c^.wn,   and    .Irops  down  the  sules 
forming   a   circle   of    stalactites   around.      T'^^;  ;;'^^\^^;^'   'J 
leaves    the   orifice    has   a    tempcTature  of  _  124    1  •     Another 
spring,  which  sends  a  jet  of  water  right  into  the  rner,  ha. 
a  heS  of  onlv   108°.     At  many  places  on  the  bank  and  in 
the  river-bed  the  water  bubbles  up  with  a  simmering  no  st. 
"fter   more   rugged   slopes   of   rubbish   and   loose   ye  bw 
dusf  we  arrived   at  last    in    the    Chanj,  lung-yogma    valley 
where     he   pasturage   was   very   scantv.      In   the  evening  it 
snowed   hard,  and  the  valley  was  vei  a    in  a  ^v^tic  hgh 
which  was  perhaps  a  faint  reflexion  of  the  moon.     A  couple 
of  fi?es   flashed   out  of  the   mist   and    lighted   up    he   large 
tent    of    the    Ladakis.     Only    the     murmur    of    the    brook 
broke     the    silence.     Suddenly,     however     repeated     shouts 
resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  -  perhaps  some 
horses    had    taken    into   their    heads   to   stampede   to    more 

'"^V  ^LST  dav's  rest  in  this  camp,    for  before  us  was 
the  hi'^h  pass  which  forms  a  watershed  between  the  Indus 
a.,1    .ho   isolated   drainaee   of   the   ]>lateau.     Muhamed    Isa 
'an.i  Sonam  Tsering  rode  up  the  valley  to  reconnoitre    and 
meanwhile,    Robert    and    I    repacked    my    boxes    amidst 
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alternations  of  sunshine  and  snowfalls  •  winter  clothing 
and  furs  were  taken  out.  and  the  tent  bed  was  put  asulc; 
hencef"  rth  mv  bed  was  to  }>c  made  on  the  ground  on  a  foun- 
da?hm  c'msis'ting  of  a  waterproof  sheet  and  a  fr>e.e  rug; 
bv  this  nieth.Kl  it  is  much  easier  to  get  warm. 

'       n   the   last   dav   <.f   August   the   ascent   was   continued 
The   country   was   white   with   snow,    but    ^^'  '>-,  .7 "^^^  ^ e 
.rround  was  clear  a-ain.      I  now  nxle   a  small.  ^^\nU,  actnc 
1-ulak  D  nv-    it  was    sure-footc.l.  ami  we  were  soon    g.Kxl 
;;;  ils  ^  r^mall  stone  wall  at  a  bend  of  the  route  shows 
harden  have  been  here      but   many  >--  ^ave  prolabb 
chnsed   '^ince  their  vi^it.   for  there  is  no  sign  of  a  patn  or 
;XindLations  of  their  pesence.     All   is  l^ren    yet  it  . 
evident    that    wild    vaks    have    been    here    not     long    ago 
Mu  le,l   Isa  set  up  three  cairns  at  the   mouth  of  a  very 
small  insignificant   side-valley    f..r    the   P^.'f  7;^^^"^..^Xa'n 
nected  po^t-runners.     Here  we  turne<l  asi<le  from  the  main 
';  lll^'  'The  contours  of  the  mountains  "ow  become  mo 
rounded,  the  relative  heights  diminish    and     he  ^'^^  ^ 
not  so   deeplv  excavated    as   on  yesterday  s  nde       1  Ik    nv 
ulct.  which'we  follow  up  to  its  source  in  t  -'  -in  ndge     . 
the  last  connected  with  the  system  of  the  Indus,  but  s  ill    t 
■,  child  of  the  Imlus,  and   carries  to  the  ^-?^ ^^ 
fU-vited    region.      Winter    will    soon    chain    up    its    waters, 
soon  ifwilr fall  asleep  in  the   cold  and  frost,  until   the  sun 
calls  it  to  life  again  in  spring  (Illustration  55).        . 

\n  eld  yak  skull  wis  set  up  on  a  rocky  projection  and 
e-^Pned  at  us -another  of  Muhamed  Isa's  waymark 
^rhe  e  were  several  y.pk.k  plants,  haul  as  wcxxl  in  a  smaU 
h„now,  but  even  this  meagre  forage  was  no  longer  to  be 
d  sniped  We  therefore  pitched  our  camp  here  at  a  height 
o  ?6  Q62  ft.  or  about  l.^oo  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
This  cfr^p  was  distin,uish.  d  as  Xo.  i-^^-  - --  ^^Z^c 
country  liyond  the  range  of  top<  graphical  names.  A  huge 
stone  pvramid  was  erected  among  the  tents,  for  the  men  had 
rJXing'else  to  do  while  the  animals  were  gnawing  at  the 
yapkak  stalks  close  by. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


OVER  THE  CREST  OF  THE  KARAKORUM 

We  had    a    hard   dav  on    Sq)tcmlKr    i.      The   ground   was 

white,  and   the  skv  had   a  threatening  aspect,   but  a  small 

blue   strip    to    the   south    gave    h<)i)es   of    line    weather.     \\e 

started   earlv,   and   as   I   jumped    into  the  saddle   I  saw   the 

whole  narrow  valley   filled   with   the  various  sections  of  the 

caravan.     When    I   consigned    my   tent   to   its   fate,   that   is 

Tscring  and   the  Hindus,  our  deserted  cami)-fires  were  still 

smoking,    and    the   new   cairn    sto(xl    out   black   against   the 

snow.     We  left  camp  Xo.  i  with  some  excitement,  for  now 

we  were  api)roaching  wild  lands  in  real  earnest,  and   were 

to  cross  a  pass  of  tlie  first  rank,  which  none  of  my  people 

was  ac(iuainted  with,  and  of  which  we  knew  only  that  it 

was  called   Chang  lung-yogma ;    it   lies   a   little   cast   of   the 

pass  marke<l  on  the  large  English  map  of  north-east  Ladak, 

and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Euroj^an  has  yet  made  use  of  it. 

The  terraces  along  the  river  bank  gradually  come  to  an 
end,  and,  where  thev  do  occur,  they  are  only  a  couple  of 
yards  high,  and  disturbed  bv  frequent  landslii)s.  Our  route 
runs  to  the  north-east.  In  front  of  us  appears  a  pure  white 
saddle,  now  flocKled  with  sunshine;  we  take  it  for  the  pass; 
but  no,  the  mules,  as  shown  by  their  trac'.s  in  the  snow, 
have  turned   in  another  direction. 

The  flanks  on  both  sides  consist  of  loose,  extremely  fine 
material,  wet  and  crossed  by  clefts  a  foot  deep.  At  the 
edge  of  some  spurs  these  clefts  run  like  the  curved  fissures 
,f  ,  .,1. .,.:.,_  fi"""!'  ' '  i'»  rrronnr!  i^i  ijnsfnhle !  the  slones 
slip  down  and  are  (lisi)laced  by  their  own  weight,  for  they 
arc  soaked  through,  anil  there  arc  no  roots  to  hold  the  fine 
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material;     they   are    in    a   state   of   moticn.    and    the   gentlv 
roun<le<l  forms  prevailing  in  the  landxape  are  the  result  ot 

this  phenomenon.  .       ,  ■  .  u  .,. 

'Ihe  silence  of  the  <le>ert  reigns  in  this  c.untry  where 
the  feet  of  man  have  never  wandered;  only  now  and  then 
are  heard  the  warning  -houts  of  the  caravan  men  .Not 
one  of  the  animals  is  left  behind,  all  ^oes  on  ^atisfact()ri  y 
Mav  all  this  hard  day's  march  pass  fortunately !  1  he 
vall'ev  becomes  quite  narrow,  the  water  trickles  out  of  the 
..ravellv  soil  in  c  uantities  barely  ^uflkient  to  form  a  brm,k. 
Hut  even  on  this  gravel  the  animals  sink  in  the  mud. 

.\t  the  foot  of  a  trou-h  leadin-  up  to  a  side-i)ass  which 
had  led  us  astray,  the  caravan  came  to  a  halt,  and  an  ac- 
cessible passa«^e  was  searched  for. 

I  r.Kle  forwards  up  innumerable  7.l^'zags,  and  stopi)ed  a 
.very  corner  to   take   breath.     Muhamed    Isa   reportc.l   tha 
the  true  pass  had  lx«en  f.aind,  but  I  rcxle  with  Rolx-rt  up  to 
a  hei.'ht  rising  above  all  the  land  around,  to  reconnoitre. 

The    view    from    this   point    was    far    too    striking    to   be- 
sought  merelv   for   the   purpose  of  orientation.     AW   and 
l,ehind  the  mountains  in  the  foreground,  some  of  them  coal- 
black,  api)cared  a  white  horizon  and  a  jagged  line  of  mighty 
Himalavan    peaks.     A    really    magnificent    landscape !      The 
sky  was  almost   clear;    only   here  and   there   float^'<l   '^   ^^l 
white  clou.ls.     Down  below  us  lay  th.-  ^^^^  valley  through 
which    we    had    struggled    so    lalx,riousIy ;    here    ^t        'k(d 
ridiculouslv    small,    an    insignificant    drain    in    a    world    ot 
Xlnik    mountains.     Some    detachments    of    the    caravan 
were  still  toiling  up   the  narrow  way,   and   the  shouts  and 
whistles  of  the  men  mounted   up  to  us.     The  horizon  was 
c,uite  clear,  not  enveloped  in  haze,  as  it  frequently  was;   |ts 
outlines     were     exceedingly     sharply     drawn;      ^-Iver-whrte 
sun-lighted    summits    toweral    up    above    and    behind    one 
another;    generallv  the  fiekls  of  eternal  snow  gleam  in   blue 
xLs  of  varving  intensity,  now  dull  and  now   dark  according 
o  the  angle  of  the  slope  in  relation  to  the  sun's  a  titude 
now  shade  and  light  pass  gradually  and  insensibly  mto  each 
other    now   thev   are   sharply   defined.     Here   physical   law. 
work'    out     thc'ir     perfect     complicated     ^cheme,^^^ exacting 
absolute    obedience.     On   a   shelf   bclov,-   lis   a   part    o     .-•« 
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like  ocean 
their   un- 


tile   aniniaN    appear    like    black 

_      lure     ihe    -.lUlli  v.e>t     v.ind     en- 

u'raps  u-  in  swiftlv  |)a>-in',i;  tl<)ii<l>.  <>f  whirling  -nowllakes. 

All  thi^  a-^itatid  >ea  of  tht'  lii,i;lK>t  mountain^  in  the 
world  >eeni-  Hn;^ularly  uniform  as  the  eve  pa>ses  un- 
hindered ovtr  its  (n>ts.  Vou  conceive  tliit  no  summit 
rises  alnAc  a  certain  ma\imum  lieiKht,  for  before  its  head 
lifts  itself  aljove  the  croval.  wind  and  weather,  deiiu.lation, 
have  worn  it  down,  in  thi>  the  mountain^ 
waves;  when  the>e,  too,  ri>e  in  foaming' 
dulations,  >een  from  the  ship"-  dei  k,  are  of  e(iual  height, 
and  the  horizon  is  a  >trai.i,dit  line;  and  it  is  ju>t  the  same 
with  the  ^mall  rid<^e>  between  the  furro'  thiown  u\)  by 
the  i)lou,i;h.  which  are  all  of  uniform  In  .^^ht ;  >o  that  the 
field  seem>  in  the  di-tance  (luhe  level. 

The  horizon  seeniul    to   be  very  far  off;    nearer  heights 
broke  the  skyline  only  to  the  north  and   northeast,  hidinj^ 
th(-se  behind.'  and  in  this  direction  thick  clouds  were  hant^- 
in-;.  white  above  and  dark  and   blui-h  underneath,  and   lay 
liirj    soft    cushions    on    the    larth.     'I'here    was,     then,    no 
sui^i^estion   of    a   platiau,   but    far  in   the   north   a    mountain 
ranjje  seemed   to   rise   ri^lit   u])  to  heaven.      In    the    north- 
west  a    main   crest    was   plainly   visible,    startin<^    from    our 
])oint  of  observation,  that  is,  the  height  on  which  we  sUxxl 
This  is  the  Karakorum  ranire.      The  whole  ridge  here  took 
the  form  of  a  rounded   back,  without  solid  rock,  and  inter- 
sected   by    numerous    small    valleys,    all    starting    from    the 
crest,    and    cutting    gradually    deeper    and    deeper    into    its 
Hanks.     The    main    ridge    winds    like  a    snake    oyer     the 
highlands,  and  the  erosion  valleys  diverge  on  all  sides^  like 
the    boughs   of   a    tree.     Here   horizontal    lines   predominate 
in  the  landscape,  but  lower  down,  in  the  peripheral  region, 
vertical  lines  catch  the  eve,  as  in  the  Chang-chenmo  lateral 
vallevs.     Down    there    the    scenery    is    more    imposing    and 
I)icturcsque,    up    here    the    surface    of    the    earth    appears 
rather  tlat ;    here  is  the  alxxle  of  storms,  and  their  bound- 
less plavground  in  the  long  dark  winter  nights. 

Chilled  through  to  the  bones  we  walked  down  to  the 
pass  gaj),  where  the  wh(;le  caravan  was  assembled;  here 
the  height  was   18.963  feet,  and   the  temperature   2°  above 
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|r.r/in«  iH.int.      The    men   were   too   tim     to   s.nt;.    but    wt 
1   K.X  1    reason   to   Ik-   satis.k.l.   for   all   f'   anmu.ls   haa 
^ot    up    safclv    Nvith    their    burdens.     We    sl.Avly    .lescemUc 
^1, UK'    a    small    valley    running    northwards.      I  k-    .round 
.   i<f.d    entirely   of    mud,    in   which    the   animals   sank    at 
;:    rfs  ei     an   ^n   the   footprints   tluy   left    hehin.l    mu.l.ly 
'  ?wa        n.llectc.l    imme.iiately.     Round   alx.ut   us   lay   a 
^u.s  ;,f  comparatively  low.   Hat  hills    furrowed  -^l^^ 
clefts    which    in.licate    land>lips.     A    tmy    nvulet    wmds 
l.n tlv     U.wn    the    middle    of    the    valley    without    form.n. 
r  I  'ills'.     For  the  rest,   all  the  country  was  n.xxled,  and  so 
wo  had  no  imme<liate  fear  of  scarcity  of  water. 

Where    we    encampe.1    not    a    blade    of    .rass    could    Ix- 
seen      tuTc  was.  theJefore.   no  object  in  letting  the  horse, 
un    al  .ut    hH'Sc-.    so    they    were    tied    toRcth^>- ,'"    ^V/.^;; 
Vnd   h-ul   to  stand   waiting   till   the  sun   wen     down.     Ihcn 
(  utT-  r     s      clown  on  a  rug.  ha.l  a    sack  of    maize  placed 
xf^;^    h  m       Hal    a    wo<Klen    Ix.wl    with    the    gram,    and 
^n  >  e.l   irin!;,  a  nose-bag.  which  a  La<laki  hung  on    he 
muUle  of  a  horse.     And  so  the  men  ran  about  t     /^^^  the 
animals  had  receivc.l  their  rations    a^-cl  the  d  >.^ard  maj^c 
corns  cracked   under  the  teeth  of   .he  hungry    beasts      1  nc 
I  .,rl,k    horses    positive  y    refused    to    cat    mai/e.    and    were 
n    hrW    in    e^id^  ^vhinnicnl    with    delight    when 

fhe  b..s       re  bn  ught.  but'  the  pleasure  did  not  last  long 
the     levin,;  gr'iluaiiy  ceascxl.  and  with  lowerc.l  heads  and 
blinkinu  eves  thev  wearily  waited  for  the  long  night. 
''"s2e  'spa/c  horses  L.  laden  with  dry  ^^^^^^ 
at  cami)  Xo.   2  there  was  not  a  particle  of  fuel.     Wc  were 

"^^^^t^'t!:^;'' ';;' tcS;'leave  of  Chenmo.  the  KolUar 
of  T.nkse  anS  Zambul.  the  Numbcrdar  of  Pobrang.  who 
unTeli  b:;k' here.  They  would  '-.  ^^'\^;,,  ^^^  ^ 
winds  and  bright  sunny  ^1«>^  ^«^'"-  Z^^"' b%;,,i  l^  a 
n-wird  for  their  va  uable  services  they  each  rtccivta  a 
Zlnhl  in  flattering  terms.     They  took  n^X    ;;tters  wuO^ 

them.   an<l   were   to  give   the   '^^^^.f  "^^^^^"^^"^/'"^".^ty  wa 
the  route,  should  they  fall  in  ^vith  them^    Our  P^^ty  was 
thereby   diminished     by   si.x  men,  three    horses,  and   seven 
yaks  (Illustration  46). 
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There    were    now    only    three    nun    in    my   detachment, 
namely,    mvself,    Robert   on    horseback,   and    Rehim   Ali   on 
foot.     We    turned    with    the    brook    to    the  north,    and    had 
hilly    elevations    on    both    sides.     The    country    was,    as    it 
were,  dead    -not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  track  of  a  strayed 
antelo{)e;    all  organic   life  seemed   to   be   banished   from  the 
neighbourhoiMl.     Hut     when     we     had     advanced     a     little 
furllur  we  found   signs  of  the  visits  of  man.     A  faint  light 
streak  on  the  ground  Mcmed   to  be  a  i)ath   which  had   not 
been  used  for  a  long  time,  and  beside  it  stocxl  a  cylindrical 
cairn    surmounted    by    a   slab   of   stone.     At    one   spot,    too, 
lay   several    skulls   of    horses    and    yaks;   yet    hunters,    they 
say,   never   wander   hither.     Perhaps   it   was   a    memento  of 
the   cartographical    work    of    the    >urvey    of    India,    or    was 
connected    with    the    Kuropean    pioneers    who    many    years 
ago    travelk'd     backwards    and    forwards    lx;tween     Eastern 
Turkestan  and   India. 

'i'he  weather  was  cjuite  Tibetan.  One  shower  of  hail 
after  another  chilled  us  through,  and  drove  a  cold  douche 
into  our  faces.  l)Ut  the  sun  was  always  shining  somewhere 
within  -ight.  L.)ng  sheets  of  hail  fell  from  the  clouds, 
which  seemed  of  very  insignificant  volume,  but  they  could 
not  whiten  tlie  ground.  It  seemed  dry  as  tinder,  in  con- 
trast to  the  wet  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  Karakorum 
Pass.  Dust  even  rose  now  and  then  behind  the  horses. 
Far  in  front  of  us  we  saw  two  dark  points  on  the  yeliowish- 
grev  'and— they  were  a  horse  and  its  guide  which  had 
lingered   behind  the  others. 

The  long  i)rocession  of  the  caravan  moved  extremely 
slowlv  along  the  docent.  It  made  a  halt,  so  ])asturage 
had  l)een  found  !  Ah.  no  -  the  soil  was  just  as  barren  here 
as  along  the  other  12  miles  we  had  travelled  this  day.  So, 
as  voicrdav.  the  horses  had  to  stand  tied  together,  and  the 
no>c  l)ags  of  barley  and  maize  were  strapped  round  their 
necks. 

In   the 
of  war. 
'•How 


twilight   I  summoned    Muhamed    I>a  to  a  council 
lonu    can    the    animals    hold    out.    if    we    fmd    no 


pasture .-' 

"1  wo  months,  ^ir ;   but  we  shall  fuid  grass  before  then." 
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"If  the  marches  ar-  .r,  longer  than  today's  we  shall 
take  ten  <lavs  to  rear!  'ke  Li^hun.  which  Sahih  \\ellhy 
discovered  twenty  vea.  ■  o,  and  the  route  lies  through 
Ling-shi-tanfi  and  Ak>a  ,i;n,  which  are  some  of  the  most 
desolate  regions  in  all  Tibt."'  ,         .  . 

"Then    wc    will    trv    to    make    forced    marches,    to    get 
through    the   bad    countrv   as   (juickly    as   possible;     in    the 
neighbourhood  ..f  Veshil-kul  the  grazing  is  good,  accordmg 
to  Sonam  Tsering,  who  has  been  there." 
"How  goes  it  with  the  animals .■'■' 

"Thev  ;^re  in  go(xl  condition  —  onlv  a  horse  and  a  mule 
arc  tired'  out.  but  wc  will  let  them  travel  awhile  without 
loads  As  for  the  rest,  their  loads  are  a  little  heavier  now 
thatwc  no  longer  have  the  seven  yaks.     IJut  that  will  soon 

riuht  itself." 

"How  are  the  hired  horses.''"  ,    •     1     . 

"Thev  are  all  right  except  two,  which  arc  on  their  last 
kiT^,  and" which  ve  shall  soon  lose." 

"See  that  the  animals  are  si)ared   as  much   as  possiljle 

and  are  well  cared  for." 

"Vou  mav  depend  on  me,  nothing  will  be  neglected. 
In  cami.s  like  this  they  get  more  mai/.e  and  barley  than 
usual,  but  where  there  is  pasturage  wc  will  be  more 
sr)aring  of  our  su])i)lies."  ,  • ,  ,         • 

On  Sei.tember  3  the  level  plateau  was  hidden  in 
snow<lrift  and  mi>t,'and  it  was  hanl  to  decide  in  which 
direction  to  procce<l :  wc  agreed,  however,  that  none  of  us 
should  lose  sight  of  the  brook,  for  apixirently  no  other 
water  was  to  be  found.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  snow 
bcuan  to  fall,  a  sharp  south-west  wind  arose,  and  the  whirl- 
ing snowtlakes  hi.l  even  the  nearest  hills.  It  now  snowed 
so"  thicklv  that  wc  were  afraid  of  missing  the  track  ot  t he 
caravan, 'which  was  far  in  front  of  us.  .\ccording  to  the 
l-n<dish  map  we  could  not  be  far  from  a  small  salt  lake 
bufin  this  weather  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  notion  of 
the  lie  of  the  land,  and  it  wa>  no  u>e  to  climb  a  hill  in 
order  to  look  round.  We  sat  in  the  saddle  pelted  with 
snow,  but  the  snow  soon  thawtd  on  our  clothes,  leaving  an 
uni>lc;'sant  -null  of  dampness  behind.  ,     ,    ,, 

But  this  weather  did  not  last  iong;    the  heavy  dark  blue 
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am'  nurplc  clouds  parted  asun<ler  like  curtains,  and  con- 
tinue      hr  rapicl   course  to  the  east;    the  view  ^yas  clear 

some  fine  v.M''"^  pl^^n^s  on  the  left  bank  o  the  river  and 
oT  hungry  animals  were  glad  to  put  u.,  with  thcse^  I  bee 
antelope^raeks  we  crosse.l  were  '^^^^^f-'^'^l,^^,^  ^•^"' 
there  must  >x'  pasturage  somewhere  about,  but  uhcri. 

Tlie  next  dav's  march  le<l  us  over  an  ai,parently  level 
nlain  Ix-'irt  bv  a  ring  of  mountains,  and  our  direction  was 
Sn  th  wlolJ  r.orth'east.  We  startal  simultaneously^ 
?ode  all  along  the  caravan,  which  made  a  tine  show.  The 
animals  di.l  not  march  in  file  but  i"  -=Utered  tn.^^^^  and 
their  footprints  combined  to  form  a  broad  h'jh^'^>„  .^^^ 
mules  keep  up  bravelv,  and  are  always  in  the  xan.  ScNtral 
r  the  horses^  are  sulTering,  and  lie  down  from  time  0 
Sme.  only  to  1.  roused  up  immecliatelv  b^  he  I  a^k^ 
Muhamed  Isa  leads  the  way  on  foot;  he  is  the  lodcstonc 
which  draws  after  it  the  whole  company. 

\ow  we  tried  to  cross  the  broad  swampy  bed  of  the 
stream.  Muhamed  Isa  mounted  his  horse,  but  his  stee( 
sank  in  up  to  the  kllv;  we  had  to  give  up  the  attempt 
and  follow  the  bank  in>tea<l.  At  times  we  had  to  cross 
side  channels  with  the  sam.  treacherous  groun.l.  \\  h  n 
the  pilot  had  shown  the  way.  some  huien  mules  follo^^cd , 
hen'  the  other  animals  came  all  together.  They  sank  up  to 
the  knee  in  the  squelching  ooze,  and  the  ground  behind 
them  looked  like  an  indiarubber  sponge. 

\t   ten   o'clock   the   daily   storm   set   in.     In   the   north- 
west  its   outer    margin  was   marked    with    great   sharpness 
It  "rolled,   huge,   black,   ami   heavy,   over  the   P  ateau.     Now 
the    storm    is    over    our    heads    and    its    first    black    fringes 
swallow    up    the    blue    expanses   of    the    sky.      I  wo    raNens 
which    have    faithfullv    followed    us    for    some    <iays.    croak 
hoarsdv;     a     few    small     b-T.ls    skim    twittering    over    the 
ground'.     The     hail     laslies    us    with     terrible     v"^'^";;;;     /^ 
comes   from   the   side,   and   the   animals   turn   thei     ta  1     to 
the  ^torm,  and   thus  leave  the  trail,  an.l  have  to  l)e  drncn 
again  into  the  right  direction.     We  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going.     I  halt  with   Muhamed   Isa  ior  a  moments  rest 
on  a  hill. 
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"It   would    be   better   if   we   filial    some   goatskin   sacks 
with    water,    in    case    we    lose    sight    of    (he    stream,     he 

"'"^ria'sgoon;    it  will  so.  n  clear  up.  and  then  we 

''""^t  tr::::^L  on   m   >,ite   of   the  <lrifting  snc^ 
,n,     the    wintry    darkne.^      It    grows    light,    and    the    eye. 
u  vcv    unhinderal    the    dreary,    hilly  .  snow-covered    land ; 
westwards  extend  the  pbins  of  L.ng-sln-tang;    to  the  south- 
eist   stretches    the    immense    Karakorum    range    ^   th    peaks 
;    ered    with    eternal    snow,    wlu.e    thunder    rolls    among 
lue  black    leaden    d.^uds.     Soon    this    storm    alx.    rc^^hc. 
and   we   are   enveloped    in  dense,   fine,   dry   --vflakes^ 
while    the    darkness    of    night    reigns    arouml    us.     I     am 
H    ng    at    the    tail    of    li.e    train.     The   caravan    •>   <1>^     «/ 
no    four   columns.     We    travel    in    the    wake    o     the    last 
Xh   looks   almo^t   black    through    the    mj.t ;     the   one     n 
r  nt  of  it  appears  as  a  dirty  grey  patch;   the  next  is  hardly 
memble     and    the    foremost    is    almost    (lu.te    mvisiUe. 
'Muirm^l'lsa  has  vanished.     The  snow  now  changes  into 
1  rge  k-atherv  flakes,   which  sweep  alm.,st  horizontally  over 
ti,^ ground.  'All  is  silent  in  our  company;    no  one  speak 
h  .  men  walk  with  their  l.xlies  bent  forward  and  their    ur 
rms  drawn   over   their  ears.     The   whole    party   looks   now 
h£  snmv  mc".  and  the  snow  makes  the  loads  heavier  for 
tli<>   nnimals   than   thcv   need   Ix'.  . 

'     At      St  <.ur  old  friend,  the  brook,  peeped  out  again  from 

the    duskiness,    and    we    pitched    our  ^T  r^Zitd^c    ^i 
Tsering   discovered    abundance    of    yapkak    plants    close    at 
hnnd-some  green,  to  which  t' c  animals  were  led,  o  hers 
dT  andTrv    acceptable    as    fuel.     In    the    evening    there 
er'e    "^Wgrees   of    frost.     The   moonlight    fell    in   sheaves 
."av;- through  an  atmosphere   full  of   hne    snow  crystal  • 
Absolute  silence!     One  can   hear  »he  pupp|c-      heans  Ija^ 
the  ticking  of  the  chronometer,  the  cold  of  night  dcccndin^ 
and  penetrating  mto  the  earth.  c^ntomlx^r     >; 

The    country    we    marchcxl     through    «", ,^f J,^"''^'.  ^ 
was   good    and   level,    especially    near   a    ^n;^^»\  l^^^^jj^^'^'^^S 
now    showcxl    its    blue    surface    in    the    south  east.     L  ke    al 
other   salt    lakes   in    Tikt    it    seems   to   be   drying   up,    for 
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we  travcllfd  ff)r  some  di^tanc,'  owr  its  dry  muddy  Ix'd, 
and  haw,  liii^luT  up,  plainly  marked  old  trrracid  hanks. 
Muhamed  I>a  nported  that  an  exhau>ti(l  muk'  would 
proljahly  not  he  ahle  to  cross  a  pa-^s  in  a  small  rid^e 
which  harretl  our  way.  Il  mana^jed,  however,  to  <;et  over, 
and  came  into  camp  in  the  eveninji;,  hut  was  thin  and 
exhausted.  Two  Pantholoj)s  antelojjes,  easily  di>tinj^ui>h- 
ahle  hy  their  lonj^,  lyre  sha[)ed  horns,  sped  away  south- 
wards, and  we  came  across  a  wolf's  spoor.  In  some  s[)ots 
tlie  pasture  was  so  ^o(k1  that  we  halted  a  few  minutes  to 
let  the  animals  feed.  We  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
pitch  our  cam]),  hut  yet  we  passed  on.  At  last  we 
Ijivouacked  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley  with  a  staf^nant 
cnek,  viipkiik,  and  thin  grass.  We  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
find  these  three  things  so  necessary  to  us  —  pasturage,  fuel, 
and  water,  so  soon  and  so  close  to  the  Karakorum.  In 
this  camp,  Xo.  6,  we  decided  to  give  the  animals  a  day's 
re-t    after    all    their    exertions  (Illustrations  58  a.  5S  h). 

On  Sej)temher  7,  at  dayhreak,  six  miserahle  jades  were 
j'icked  out  from  the  hired  horses,  and,  as  their  loads  were 
already  consumed,  were  allowed  U)  return  home  with  their 
two  guides.  'I'he  sick  mule  lay  dead.  The  sky  was 
])erfectly  cloudless  and  the  day  hecame  hurning  hot.  In 
another  respect  we  entered  on  new  conditions,  for,  though 
we  had  covered  19  miles,  we  had  not  seen  a  drop  of 
water  lx.'fore  we  reached  the  place  where  our  camp  was 
pitched.  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  monsoon  clouds 
would  come  no  more  o\cr  the  Karakorum,  and  then  scarcity 
of    water  might   render  our  situation   very  c-itical. 

The  direction  of  the  march  was  determined  for  us  by 
o])en  country  lying  between  low.  round,  reddish  hills.  The 
ground  would  have  been  excellent  if  field-mice  hail  not 
undermined  it,  so  that  the  horses  continually  steppexl  into 
the  holes  and  almost  fell  on  their  noses.  The  mice  certainly 
did  not  show  themselves,  hut  it  was  too  early  in  the  year 
for  their  winter  sleep.  The  broad  valley  opened  into  a 
colossal  cauldron,  skirted  on  all  sides  by  grand  mountains, 
a  regular  Mcidiiii,  as  the  men  of  Turkestan  call  such  a 
valley.  To  the  north  the  mountains  between  the  Karakash 
and  \'urungka>h  lift  uj)  their  lofty  peaks,  and  in  the  south 
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the    Karakorum    diverges    farther    and     farther    from    our 

course.  . 

Antelopes  career  over  the  plain  in  hpht  tlying  leaps; 
thcv  stand  motionless,  watching  us,  but  as  >()()n  as  we  come 
near  dart  off  as  though  on  ^leel  si)rings,  and  soon  vanish 
in  the  distance. 

A  mountain  spur  in  front  of  us  seemed  a  suitable  point 
to  make  for,  where  water  would  surely  be  found.  Hut 
hours  jjassed  and  it  seemed  no  nearer.  A  dying  horse 
detained  me;  he  was  relieved  of  his  load,  but  he  was  cjuite 
done  for.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and  regretted  that  he 
could  not  come  with  us  any  farther.  I  stayed  awhile  to 
keep  him  companv.  but  the  day  was  passing,  and  the  two 
men  who  were  with  him  were  ordered  to  cut  his  throat  if 
he  could  not  get  on.  Mv  Ladakis  thought  it  dreadful  to 
desert  a  horse  as  long  as  it  lived ;  its  death-struggle  might 
la>t  for  hours,  and  its  last  moments  would  Ix.-  horrible  if 
wolves  got  wind  of  it.  It  was  a  tall,  black  Yarkand  horse; 
in   the   evening   its   number   was  entered   in   the   list   of   the 

dead.  , ,     ,     ,. 

The  caravan  was  moving  in  a  black  line  to  a  ravine 
between  the  hills,  where  a  faint  greenish  tinge  seemetl  to 
indicate  grass.  A  short  time  after,  however,  it  came  down 
again  and  marched  out  of  sight;  probably  there  was  no 
water  there.  Another  fairly  long  space  of  time  went  by 
Ixfore  we  distinguished  on  the  plain  westwards  small  black 
spots  and  line^,  whether  wild  as^es  or  our  own  mules  we 
could  not  determine.  The  field-glass  would  not  reach  so 
far  At  the  fo(jt  of  a  mountain  in  the  west  shone  a  silvery 
],rook,  but  it  was  a  long  way  off,  and  all  distances  were  so 
-Teat  that  the  atmospheric  effect  misled  us,  and  what  we 
took  for  a  caravan  might  be  only  a  shadow  on  an  erosion 

terrace.  ,  i        r         •       i 

But  Rotxrt's  sharp  eves  detected  the  smoke  f)f  a  signal 
fire  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  caravan  had,  then, 
reached  it  and  set  the  camp  in  order,  and  after  a  rule  of  an 
hour    straight    across    the    i)lain    we    joined    it.     Here    the 

luitiht  wa-   1 6.  J  so  feet. 

We  Wire  now  in  a  countrv  U'longing  to  the  unannexed 
region    .\k>ai  chin,    in    north-west     iilxt.     Or    tell    me    to 
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what  Power  this  land  IkIoii^s?  Docs  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir  lay  claim  to  it,  or  tlif  Dalai  Lama,  or  is  it  a  part 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  ?  Xo  Ixtundaries  arc  marked  on  the 
map,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  boundary  stone>.  The  wild 
asses,  the  yaks,  and  the  swift  footed  ante!(»i)cs  are  suliject  to 
no  master,  and  the  winds  of  luavi'n  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  eartlily  Ijoundary  marks.  From  here,  there- 
fore, I  rould  move  eastwards  without  acting'  in  direct 
oi)position  to  the  wishes  of  the  Kn;.;li>h  (jovernnient,  and 
the  Chinese  would  certainly  forgive  me  for  not  using  their 
|)assport. 

The  distant  mountains  in  the  north,  which  had  but  now 
stofxl  out  in  rosy  colours  like  rows  of  houses  in  a  great  city, 
now  grew  pale  in  the  grey  twiligiit.  and  the  grand  contours 
were  obliterated  as  another  night  spread  its  dark  wings  over 
the  earth.  \  flute  sounded  softly  and  sweetly  among  the 
tents,  and  its  tones  lulled  our  weary  wanclcrers  to  rest. 

The  following  morning  the  camp  looked  unusually 
small,  for  the  hired  horses  and  mules  had  remained  Ix-hind 
on  the  jjlain,  where  their  guides  had  found  water  by  digging. 
They  were  thus  spared  a  considirable  detour.  .As  a 
precaution  we  took  a  couple  of  goat>kin  vessels  full  of 
water,  and  filled  all  the  Iwttles  and  cans.  Just  Ix'forc 
starting  we  saw  our  Ladakis  lying  full  length  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  spring  thoroughly  (juenching  their  thirst,  and 
the  horses  were  allowed  as  much  water  as  the}'  likecl. 

This  day's  route  was  excellent,  firm  and  level;  the 
great  trunk  road  in  India  could  not  Ix-  Ix-ttcr,  and  hardly  a 
highway  in  Sweden.  Masses  of  clouds  appeared  from  tht' 
cast  round  to  the  Sf)Uth-west ;  a  storm  was  probably  raging  in 
the  Karak(jrum,  but  its  outskirts  never  reached  us.  Here 
the  ground  was  dry.  and  the  exceedingly  fine  dust  stirrer! 
uj)  by  the  caravan  hung  like  steam  over  the  earth.  The 
other  columns,  like  ourselves,  made  for  a  goal  previously 
agreed  upon,  a  mountain  spur  in  the  north  east.  As  we 
approacheil  it,  we  speculated  whether  we  should  see  Ixyond 
it  .\ksai  chin,  the  lake  Crosby  passed  in  190,5. 

.\orth  of  the  spur  a  large  flat  plain  extends,  and  here 
the  mirage  was  marvellously  per])lexing.  The  mountains 
seemed    to   be    reflected    in    a    jxTfectly   calm    lake,    but    the 
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.,.rface  di.l  not  look  like  water  -  it  was  '^'•'■-^'"•.  "^^''!  ;_7' 
airv;  it  was  as  transitorv  as  a  play  of  a.lour>  .n  th.  .loud^ 
a,„l  scrnud  as  th<.u^;h  it  bul  a  foui.lat.on  of  transparent 
.lass.  Tin-  muU-  caravan.  .  .v  in  front  <,f  u.,  uas  als.,  the 
Cport  of  the  mirage:  we  suv  it  .loul.le  a.  .1  U  alx.  were 
oassinu   Ix-side  a  lake.  ... 

'       \t   last    we   reached   the    spur    and    rested    there    awhle. 
KoUrt  dimlx-.!   up  the  si.le  to  look  for  the  ^'^'l'^'^;-'   ^/^^^^^^^ 
a.   he   came  down   the  .letritus   U'gan    t.)   move    ou     Imrscs 
were    frightened    and     wildly   stamia-ded     towards     the   east, 
■ortunatdv.  they   followed   the  track  o    the  caravan    whjc 
was  in  the  act  of  pitchini^  the  camp.      I^e  ^ra/mg  at    amp 
X„.  8  was  the  iK-st  we  had  seen  since   I'obranjj.  '^nd    ^aUr 
was  obtaine.1  by  di^King  at  a  depth  of  22  '"',»'^->.-    /^"!|^"f. 
•had    sui.i.lied    the    fuel,    for   their   dun«    was   plentiful       Ihc 
place    was    so    comfortable    that    we    remained     here    the 
following  dav.   an<l    made   an   excursion   to   an   elevation   of 
sandstone    an.l    con;.;lomerate    almost    in    the    form    of    an 
uplurne<l  .ii^h.  which  stands  on  the  south  o    thc^^  plain  an 
turns  its  sharply  clippcl  margin  to  the  north.     <^>n/h^  ^"P 
Muhamed  Isa  erectnl  a  cairn  -  he  had  a  mania  -r  cairns. 
1  ittle  di.l   I  dream  then  that  I   should  see  these  landmarks 
auain  a  year  and  a  half  later  (Illusi ration  61). 

Xt  dawn   next  dav   we   made   another  advance   into   the 
f„rbid<le.i  land.     The'air  was  not  (luite  c'ear.  and  we  saw  it 
(um  rin.4  over  the  j^'round;    but  alx.ve  it  was  clearer,  for       c 
crests   of    the    mountains    were    more    sharply   defined    than 
Mieir    feet.      We    marched    eastwards;     on    our    rij^ht    was 
i.l.HKlred  cn^lomerate.   which  lay  upon  green  ;^;h'^ts.     On 
the    left    the    la!e    was    now    visible,    its    deep    Wue    surface 
contrasting    vividly    with    the    dull    tones    which    prevaie.l 
elsewhere      The  sight  of  a  lake  was  refreshing;    U  gave  the 
crowning    touch     to    the     scene.     The     country     was     open 
eastwards    to    the    hori/on ;     only    in    the    far   distance    one 
snowv    mountain    appeare.l    in    this   .lirection.    but    probably 
our   longitudinal    vallev   extended    along   the   north   or   south 
.idc  of  this  elevation.     In  sh..rt.  the  land  was  as  favourable 
as  it  was  possible  t..  be.  and  remained  so  for  several  davs; 
and  I  suspected  that  Lake  Lighten,  the  \eshil  kul    and  the 
Pul-lso,    known    from    Wellby's,    Deasy's,    and     Rawling  s 
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travels,    lay    in    this    valley,    which    in    cvcrv    respect    was 
charat  tcristic  of  the  Tihetan  highlands. 

'I'he  -round  was  like  a  worm  eaten  board;  the  holes  of 
fhe  (lel.l  mi.e  lay  >o  ( lose  to-ether  that  all  attempts  to  avoid 
them  wciT  \ain.  Kven  on  the  intervals  between  them  one 
was  n<.t  safe.  l-re(|Uently  the  roof  of  a  subterranean  pawi-'e 
consi.tin-  <.f  dry  loose  soil  mixed  with  gravel,  broke  ?n' 
Robert  (.nee  made  a  somersault  with  his  hor-e  'I'hese 
troublesome  rodents,  which  live  on  the  rcjots  of  the  \'apkak 
jjlants  and  ,L,'rass,   are  very  irritating,'. 

The  caravan  had  camped  closx-  to  the  shore,  beside 
splent  id  water,  which  a  brook  poured  down  in  <'reat 
abundance  mto  the  salt  lake.  Late  in  the  eveninir  we  saw 
a  fire  burmn-  in  the  far  distance.  Was  it  another  traveller, 
or  had  hunters  wandered  thus  far?  X,,,  it  was  some  of 
our  own  people,  who  were  watchin-  the  animals  and  had 
kindk-d  a  fire  to  keep  themselves  warm.  There  were 
men   in   this  desolate  country  but  ourselves. 
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TO   LAKi:    MGIITES 

We  It'ft  camp  Xo.  g  (16,171  feet)  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, for  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
cjuite  level;  its  elevation  ab<ne  the  lake  shore  was  so 
insi,<,miticant  that  it  could  not  Ix-  detected  without  instru- 
ments. The  atmosphere  was  hazy;  the  })Ure  blue  of  the 
lake,  a  reilexion  of  the  sky,  had  ([uite  disaj)[K'ared,  and 
now  the  water  looked  dull  and  <;rey.  One  of  the  hired 
horses  was  left  behind  at  the  cam]);  its  owner  hojied  to 
save  it,  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  also  k'trayed 
the  horse,  for  he  took  another  way  home  and  mercilessly 
abandoned   the  j)oor  animal  to  solitude  and  the  wolves. 

We  rode  a  long  distance  on  the  old  lake  bottom  and 
perfectly  level  stretches  of  clayey  mud.  Afterwards  the 
s<jil  was  of  fme  gravel,  and  as  hard  as  though  it  had  been 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  a  steam-roller.  Only  in  an 
isolated  drainage  basin  can  such  level  e,\j)ansc's  occur 
among  huge  mountains.  Weathering.  j)recipitation.  flowing 
water,  storm  and  wind  work  together  in  levelling  the  land. 
All  heights  and  ridges  are  thereby  reduced,  all  hollows  are 
filled  up  with  mud,  sand,  and  rubbish.  Far  in  the  east  the 
country  is  (juite  open.  Here  giants  riding  on  Indian 
elei)hants  would  have  room  enough  to  [)lay  a  game  of  polo 
in  grand  style,  and  the  swift-footed  Jambas  dromedaries 
might  run  till  they  were  tired.  f(jr  even  the  restless  west 
wind  fmds  no  obstacle  in  its  path.  .Antelopes  and  kulans 
appeared  in  timid  herds.  Of  human  beings  not  a  sign. 
Yesterday  s(jme  of  the  men  saw  three  stones  placed  together 
i-j  iwim  a  iieaiui,    pei'iiap^  incy  naa   10  Uu   uiiii  Crosbys 
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expedition    (1Q03),  for   he.  too,  passed  eastwards  from    the 
Aksai-chin  lake  to  Lake  Lighten. 

In  the  north,  on  the  left  side  of  our  route,  \vc  could 
descry  three  stages  or  crests;  nearest  to  us  a  row  of  small 
dark  green  hills;  farther  off  a  continuous  chain  without 
snow  on  it,  and  quite  in  the  background  a  main  range  with 
a  number  of  snowy  peaks.  On  the  south  our  longitudinal 
valley  was  bordered  by  mountains  gradually  increasing  in 
height  towards  the  east.  At  camp  Xo.  10  we  found  all 
we  wanted,  though  the  water  was  a  little  salt.  Good  luck 
followed  us,  and  we  had  reached,  (juite  fortuitously,  a  much 
more  kindly  country  than  we  had  ventured  to  expect. 

Near  the  camp  we  crossed  a  stagnant  creek  and  we 
passed  several  others  on  September  12.  It  soon  turned  out 
that  a  large  river-bed,  containing,  however,  little  water,  ran 
to  the  lake,  and  all  day  long  we  fell  in  with  indications  of  its 
proximity.  The  lanilscape  was  monotonous,  and  showed 
little  variety  during  the  day's  march.  But  the  ground  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  if  it  so  continued,  it  would 
help  us  to  make  good  progress  into  the  heart  of  the 
forbidden  land.  Grass  now  croppai  up  in  larger  quantities 
than  we  had  hitherto  met  with.  It  thrived  best  where  the 
soil  was  sandy.  It  grew  in  small  tufts,  green  and  succulent 
only  in  the  middle,  for  the  rest  was  yellow  and  hard  from 
the  frosts  at  night.  The  west  wind,  which  swept  all  day 
over  Tito,  rustled  pleasantly  through  the  grass.  Who 
would  have  looked  for  a  true  prairie  up  here  in  North  Tibet? 
The  ground  was  of  a  deep  straw-yellow,  but  the  vault  of 
heaven  above  us  was  clear  and  blue  in  spite  of  the  wind; 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  an  immense  flag  of  the  colours 
of  my  native  country  cnvelopcxl  heaven  and  earth.  North 
and  south  rose  dark  purple,  greyish-yellow,  red,  and  white- 
capped  mountains. 

The  land  was  so  level  that  the  caravan,  though  it  was 
an  hour's  march  ahead,  was  visible  as  a  short,  narrow 
black  line  against  the  horizon,  not  the  slightest  rise  ever 
hiding  it  from  sight.  In  consequence  of  the  mirage  it 
seemed  to  hover  a  little  above  the  surface,  and  the  animals 
looked  like  fantastic  long-legged  camels. 

At    a    spot    where    the    grass   was    unusually   good    the 
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hired  detachment  had  made  a  halt ;  it  had  lost  another 
horse,  and  wished  to  try  and  save  two  other  death  candi- 
dates. The  packs  were  strewed  about  the  ground,  the 
animals  were  (grazing  eagerly,  and  the  men  sat  at  the  fire 
with  their  backs  to  the  wind  and  smoked  in  turns  from  a 
common  pipe. 

Salt  made  the  soil  in  some  places  white  as  chalk,  in 
others  a  thin  layer  of  coarse  quartz  sand  occurred  with  a 
tendency  to  form  dunes.  The  caravan  had  encamped,  and 
small  scattered  black  points  showed  us  that  the  animals 
were  grazing.  A  couple  of  spots,  which  were  far  removed 
from  the  (others,  were  riders  in  search  of  water.  It  was  not 
easy  to  pitch  the  tenl.v,  all  the  men  must  hold  on  with  all 
their  strength,  lest  the  canvas  should  Ix;  blown  away  or 
torn  into  shrt><ls,  and  at  the  same  time  coarse  sand  blew  into 
their  faces.  We  were  glad  to  get  under  cover  at  last,  but 
even  then  the  wind  roared  and  whistled  through  all  the 
holes  and  chinks,  and  the  puppies  were  very  uneasy.  But 
such  a  westerly  storm  has  one  advantage:  it  makes  the 
march  easier,  pushing  on  Ixhind.  One  needs  only  to  turn 
and  try  riding  against  the  storm  to  learn  the  difference. 

The  13th  began  badly,  for  nine  horses  had  made  off 
in  the  night,  and  Muhamed  Isa  with  some  Ladakis  had 
gone  in  search  of  them.  Meanwhile  we  waited  in  a  regular 
snowstorm.  Manuel  was  engaged  in  a  very  lively  dispute 
with  Ganpat  Sing;  it  was  about  a  pair  of  stockings  which 
the  latter  had  bought  from  our  cook  in  Leh.  But  now 
Manuel  found  that  he  could  use  them  himself,  and  talked 
over  Ganpat  Sing  to  retract  the  bargain.  Manuel  often 
amused  Robert  and  myself  with  his  broken  English.  If  it 
snowed,  he  said  "The  dew  falls";  if  it  stormed,  "There 
seems  to  be  a  breeze  in  the  air  to-day";  and  when  we  left 
the  lake  he  asked  when  we  should  come  to  the  next 
"pond."  He  thought  the  Aksai-chin  lake  a  wretched 
puddle  compared  with  the  boundless  ocean  at  Madras. 

After  five  of  the  lost  horses  had  been  caught  I  started 
on  the  track  of  the  mules.  The  land  rose  as  slowly  as 
before,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  mountains  through  the 
tlrifting  snow:  we  might  as  well  ha\e  been  on  the  plains 
of   Mongolia  or   the   Kirghiz  stepf)e.    The   camp   this  day 
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was  [)it(heci  by  a  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  where  there  was  good 
l)asture.  In  the  absence  of  a  tent  we  were  housed  in 
Sonam  Tserinf^'s  round  fortification  of  ])rovision  sacks, 
where  a  fire  burned  in  the  middle  and  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Towards  evening;-  Muhamed  Isa  sent  word 
that  another  horse  had  Ix'en  recovered,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  for  the  others  in  the  driving  snow,  and 
he  asked  for  furs  and  [)rovisions  from  the  main  camp. 
The  man,  however,  whose  unenviable  duty  it  was  to 
return  with  these  things  tf)  camp  Xo.  ii'  through  the 
darkness  and  snow,  could  not  find  the  caravan-bashi  and 
his  companions,  who  had  therefore  to  s])end  the  night  in 
the  open,  exposed  to  the  frost  and  without  fo(xl  and  drink. 
They  were  much  exhausted  when  they  rejoined  us  next 
day  with  all  the  missing  horses.  I  gave  my  night  watch- 
men a  scolding,  and  insisted  strongly  that  this  must  not 
occur  again,  for  the  animals  were  tired  by  these  wanderings 
and  exposefl  to  the  attacks  of  wolves,  and  the  march  was 
delayed.  It  was,  however,  really  wonderful  that  wc  had 
so  far  lost  only  a  mule  and  two  horses  (Illustration  64). 

And  now  we  went  on  eastwards,  still  in  the  same  great 
longitudinal  valley.  The  river  contained  more  water  the 
higher  wc  mounted,  for  below  the  water  was  lost  by 
evaporation  and  percolation  into  the  ground. 

The  red  conglomerate  continued  on  our  right,  on  the 
left  were  green  schists.  In  the  midst  of  the  sterile  valley 
we  passed  a  small  round  oasis  of  grass,  like  a  coral  island 
in  the  ocean.  The  day's  storm  brought  us  rain  and 
muggy  weather;  about  mid-day  it  poured  down  and  the 
thermometer  marked  39°.  All  was  uncomfortably  wet  and 
dirty  when  we  formed  our  camp,  and  the  damp  fuel 
would  not  catch  fire.  Then  it  began  to  snow,  and  late 
in  the  evening  the  country  was  again  clothed  in  wintry 
white.  We  had  hoped  in  vain  to  reach  the  saddle  whence 
Lake  Tighten  might  be  seen.  According  to  Wellby's  map 
it  might  be  still  a  couple  of  days'  march  off,  but  under 
favourable  circumstances  it  must  be  visible  from  a  long 
distance. 

Icy   east    wind    blew   next   day.     It   was  cold   and   raw 
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a^  it  j)assf(l  over  the  snowfulds,  and  tlic  vili-  weather  was 
not  onlv  inn  ()nifiirtal)le  [)hysieally,  hut  it  had  a  depressinj? 
effect  on  tlu-  >|)irits,  so  that  we  sat  nsths->ly  in  the  saddK-, 
were  sh-epy  and  indiffirent.  and  Inn^ed  for  the  hra/.ier  in 
the  eveninjL,'.  'Hie  antelopes  were  liolder  than  usual;  at 
this  season  they  are  fat  and  strong.  We  nxle  past  a  horse 
which  had  fallen  and  died  on  the  track;  nothing  could 
have  Ix-en  done  for  him.  He  lay  with  wide  opened  eyes 
as  though  hjoking  for  a  land  in  the  east,  and  he  was  still 
(juite  warm.  The  pack  sa<l(lle  had  |)roved  useful,  for 
Muhamed  Isa  had  thoughtfully  had  all  the  saddles  stufi'ed 
with  hay  for  future  use.  So  the  animals  could  little  by 
little  consume  their  own  pack-saddles.  In  camp  two  sheep 
were  slaughtered,  for  they  showetl  signs  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  much  longer. 

In  the  morning  a  dying  horse  lay  among  the  tents.  A 
wolf  crouched  in  a  side  valley,  watching  our  departure  and 
looking  forward  to  a  grand  meal;  but  he  would  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  killing  the  horse,  for  we  put  an  end  to  its  life 
with  a  knife.  We  had  now  entered  on  a  critical  period, 
for  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  our  losing  one  or  more  of 
our  animals. 

We  still  mounted  slowly  eastwards,  and,  trusting  to 
Wellby's  map,  I  had  promised  my  people  that  they  should 
this  day  get  sight  of  a  lake.  We  ascended  a  rise  in  the 
ground,  but  from  the  summit  only  another  was  visible, 
which  cjuite  blocked  up  the  view,  and  when  we  had  sur- 
mounted this  there  was  a  third  in  front  of  us.  Now,  how- 
ever, our  expectations  were  no  longer  to  Ix'  disiippointed. 
Part  of  the  blue  lake  appeared  in  the  east-south-east, 
encased  in  hills.  On  its  southern  shore,  where  Wellby 
had  travelled  in  1896,  rose  singular  irregular  points  and 
groups,  the  continuation  of  the  red  snowy  range  which  we 
had  seen  for  several  days  past,  and  now,  in  fine  weather, 
stood  out  in  all  its  wild  Ix'auty.  We  had  mounted  for  six 
days  towards  the  e.xpected  pass,  and  found  it  just  ulx;ve  the 
lake.     Its  height  was  17,300  feet. 

Now  the  horses  were  so  exhausted  that  wc  must  find  good 
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a  view  oviT  all  the  lake.  'I'o  the  -outli  n.-c  the  -inj^ular 
ran<;c  in  >lia(Ks  of  vi  lli.'.-.i-h  red  ami  xarlit.  pink,  and 
li^lit  brown,  an<l  fantastic  |iri(i|)i(oiis  nx  k-  >l^HH\  out  Ix- 
tvvcfn  soft  >no\\tiil(|s  of  a  ^Ji^tcnin^'  hluivh  tin^c. 

C'am|»  .No.  15  was  to  Ik-  a  nniaMi-  st.ition  in  our  Ixild 
raid  into  the  forhicMm  land  (Illustration  57).  We  had 
scarcely  got  thinf,'s  in  ordtr  wlun  the  last  (ij^ln  of  tlir  hind 
Tanksc  nun,  attiiidtd  l.y  Muhanicd  Isa,  apinarcd  h.  fore  my 
tent,  fell  on  tluir  kniis  aftir  the  I.adak  custom,  touched  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads,  and  then  s.it  motionless  as 
images  while  their  leader  and  foreman  spoke  as  follows: 

"Sahib,  we  have  nineteen  liorses  left;  ei;;ht  of  them  arc 
still  strong,  but  the  re>t  will  not  \n>,l  nnn  h  longer.  Oh, 
S.ihib,  let  us  return  home  before  winter  comes  and  our 
animals  |)erish." 

"It  was  agreed  that  you  should  accompany  us  as  far  as 
the  \'e>hil  kul ;  do  you  mean  to  break  your  word  .^" 

"Sahib,  we  know  that  we  are  in  \our  hanrls,  and  arc 
dependent  on  your  favour;  our  provi^idns  will  not  last 
more  than  ten  days;  if  we  go  as  far  as  Veshil  kul  we  shall 
all  die  on  the  return  journey.  Oh,  Sahib,  have  pity  on  us, 
and  let  us  go  home." 

"Very  well.     If  I  let  you  go,  which  road  will  vou  take?" 

"Sahib,  we  will  travel  over  the  mountains  here  in  the 
south,  and  pass  by  Arport-tso  to  the  Lanak  la,  which  one 
can  reach  in  ten  (lays." 

"Can  you  find  your  way,  and  are  you  sure  that  your 
supplies  will  last  out?" 

"Ves,  sir." 

"Then  make  ready  to  start."  Turning  to  Muhamed 
Isa  I  continued;  "Manuel  and  the  two  Rajputs  cannot 
bear  this  climate,  and  it  is  Ix'st  to  let  them  go  also  before 
the  cold  winter  comes." 

Muhamed  Isa  was  a  diplomatist,  and  tried  to  conceal 
his  satisfaction  as  h.'  answered:  "Ves,  if  we  take  them 
with  us  farther  into  the  country  in  winter  thev  will  freeze 
to  death.  Already  they  crawl  together  like  marmots  to  the 
fire,  and  yet  their  teeth  chatter  and  thev  tremble  from  cold 
in  their  fi^-s." 

"We  can  easily  do  without  them." 
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"HitluTto  thi'V  have  done  no  more  work  than  the 
|iiil)|)ifs,  or.  ratliiT.  Ic^^.  for  tlu'V  arc  rither  too  la/y  or  too 
•^rand  to  collfcl  fuel  for  their  own  fin-;  two  of  our  Lailakis 
havi-  to  attend  on  tht  m  and  their  horses.  It  would  \k-  a 
^reat  i^ain  if  we  were  (luit  of  thern." 

"Let  them  ^o.  and  thin  we  -liall  have  the  u-e  of  their 
hor'^es,  for  I  can  hire  some  of  tlie  'I'ank-e  horses  to  Ik-  at 
thi'ir  disposal  on  the  journey  to  I.adak." 

"Yes,  sir.  they  have  threi-  saddU- horses,  hoides  two 
others  for  their  hai^'^aqe.  We  are  now  lo'«in^  the  'rank>e 
horses,  some  of  whi(  h.  indeed,  have  only  carrieti  fuel.  Imt.  hy 
their  de[iarture.  the  haK'K^i-^*^"  t"  ^^'  <  arried  hy  our  own  horses 
will  be  inereasid  hy  fifteen  other  paikages.  'I'herefore  the 
Mack  men's  horses  are  a  very  necessary  reinforcement." 

Next  day  the  jilates  and  rock  sjieiimens.  to  1k'  forwarded 
to  Srinagar.  wire  pai  ked  up.  and  I  wrote  letters  home  and 
to  friends  in  India.  I  heiz.^'ed  Colonel  Dunlop  Smith  to 
send  after  me,  in  October,  to  the  nei}.,dibourhoo<l  of  Dan^ra- 
yum-tso.  with  the  permi:->ion  of  the  \iceroy,  all  letters  that 
iiad  come  for  me  up  to  that  lime.  'They  must  be  sent 
through  (lyangtse  and  Shigatse,  and  the  'I'ashi  Lama,  who 
had  recently  been  so  well  received  in  India,  would  certainly 
be  very  j)leased  to  see  that  the  post-bag  was  transmitted 
to  me.'  I  thought  that,  even  if  I  were  forbidden  to  travel 
further  in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  my  letters  would  not  be 
held  back  — at  the  worst  I  could  make  the  forwarding  of 
the  mail  a  condition  of  the  acce])tance  of  the  demands  of 
the  Tilx'tans.  I  accordingly  reciuested  that  a  post  runner 
should  receive  orders  to  reach  Dangra-yum-tso  at  the  end 
of  Xoveml)er,  there  to  await  my  arrival. 

On  the  morning  of  Sc[)temlx'r  17  three  of  our  own 
horses  lay  dead  among  the  tents.  The  following  night  the 
great  spotted  Varkand  horse,  which  had  carried  our  boat, 
died  (Illustration  67).  Whin  the  sun  rose  on  the  19th  two 
more  victims  had  followed  the  others,  and  lay.  with  neck  and 
legs  outstretched,  frozen  hard  after  a  night  frost  of  a  degree 
below  zero  I  summoned  Muhamed  Isa. 
"  I  low  many  more  animals  have  we?  " 
"We  have  h;:  48  horses  and  ;;  mules;  10  horses  and 
a  mule  have  died." 
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"It  will  ])v  bad  if  this  dyin}^  f^'ocs  on  at  the  same  rate  as 
in  tlie   hi>t   three  days." 

"I  do  not  think  it  will,  Sahib;  the  weakest  have 
siiccumlH-d,   the  strongest  remain." 

"  But  six  horses  are  gone,  and  that  means  si.x  more 
loads  for  the  survivors,  beside.,  the  fifteen  of  the  Tankse 
horses." 

"'I"he  si.x  fallen  horses  have  carried  nothing  during  the 
last  few  days." 

"  Hut  at  any  rate  the  loads  will  now  Ije  heavier." 

"Since  we  have  been  camjjing  liere  I  have  given  the  ani- 
mals double  measures  of  mai/.e  and  barley,  partly  to 
strengthen  them,  i)artly  to  lighten  the  loads.  On  the  first 
days,  when  we  start  from  here,  we  must  make  short 
marches,  and  rather  let  the  horses  eat  their  fill  than  throw- 
away  a  single  sack  of  barley." 

"Good.  We  have  510  English  miles  before  us  to  the 
Dangra-yum-tso,  and  that  makes  51  days'  marches  at  the 
rate  Of  10  miles  a  day.  If  15  days  of  rest  be  added,  we 
should  arrive  at  the  lake  on  Xovember  25,  that  is,  in  two 
months  and  six  days.  The  mules  seem  hardier  than  the 
horses;  we  must  try  to  keep  a  stock  of  strong  mules;  later 
on  we  shall  contrive  something  when  we  hnvo  met  the  first 
nomads." 

"Oh,  ves,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  the  Ladakis  can  carry 
wh;it  is  ai)solutely  necessary,  and  we  can  all  go  on  foot." 

"Ves,  Muhained,  remember  that  I  shall  certainly  not 
turn  back  unless  I  am  comj)elled  by  superior  force." 

"Xo,  I  know  that;  all  will  be  well." 

Four  horse  loads  of  maize  and  barley  were  consumed 
in  this  camp;  and  henceforth  a  horse-load  would  be  used 
dailv,  not  including  the  men's  rations.  But  probably  we 
should  also  lose  a  horse  a  day,  often,  perhaps,  two  or  more. 
Still,  there  always  remained  a  chance  of  finding  better  pastur- 
age, where  the  horses  might  recover  their  strength,  when  we 
turned  off  to  the  south-ei-st.  We  had  at  present  no  ground 
for  complaint.  The  hired  horses  had  done  us  very  great 
service.  We  were  able  to  leave  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
laghlen  with  8.;  uukn  animals.  Two  horses  were  required 
for  our  boat  and   all  its  appurtenances,  but  I  intended   to 
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spare  them  a  couple  of  days,   and   let   the  boat   be  taken 
over  the  lake. 

So  far  we  had  succeeded  in  keeping  our  stages  well  in 
advance,  and  that  was  gocxl.  Wellbv,  Deasy,  Rawling, 
and  Zugmaycr,  who  wc-re  all  in  this  region,  and  brought 
back  such  excellent,  meritorious  results,  had  here  and  at 
Veshil-kul  caravans  in  a  far  less  eflkient  condition  than 
mine.  Leh  and  Tankse  were  my  starting-points.  Hut 
the  last  connections  with  them  were  severed  at  Lake 
Lighten,  and  here  commenccxj  a  bold  march  towards  an 
unknown  destiny. 


CHAPTER   IX 


ON   THE   LAKE   IX   A   STORM 
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On  ScptcmlxT  19  wc  took  leave  of  the  Hindus  and  the 
natives  of  Tankse.  I  was  sorry  for  the  former:  it  was  not 
their  fault  that  they  could  not  Ix-ar  the  climate,  and  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  were  worth. 
On  the  last  eveninj^  Bikom  Sin<?  had  sung  his  swan-song 
in  our  party,  the  same  monotonous,  melancholy  Sanskrit 
hymn  which  had  so  frequently  reminded  himself  and  his 
fellow-countrymen  of  a  warm  country  with  pleasant  huts  in 
the  shade  of  palms  and  mango  trees,  of  laden  ox-carts  on 
dusty  roads,  and  of  the  warning  growl  of  the  royal  tiger  in 
the  jungle  by  the  river  bank,  when  the  full  moon  shines 
from  heaven  on  mild  spring  nights.  I  thanked  them  for 
their  good,  faithful,  and  honest  services,  paid  them  well, 
provided  for  their  return  journey,  and  handed  them  good 
testimo:  ds.  They  received  sujjplies  of  meal,  sugar,  tea, 
and  rice,  and  a  sheej)  for  butcher's  meat.  Manuel  was 
allowed  to  take  with  him  one  of  the  pup])ies  which  he  was 
fond  of.  Muhamed  Isa  had  sewed  together  a  tent  of 
empty  corn  sacks,  to  protect  them  from  the  frosts  at  night. 

They  intended  lO  travel  on  the  first  day  only  to  the 
I  )ot  of  the  red  mountain  chain,  and  the  day  was  already 
far  advanced  when  they  sluxjk  hands  and  mounted  their 
horses.  We  remained  standing  awhile,  watching  the  little 
])arty  gnnv  smaller  under  the  sun  in  the  south-west,  and 
soon  disapj)earing  Ix'hind  the  nearest  hills. 

I  have  never  heard  anything  more  of  them.  Eighteen 
months  later  Manuel "s  father  wrote  to  infjuire  where  his 
son   was,    but    I   did    not    know.     So   much    I   ascertained, 
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that  he  had  arrived  safclv  at  Lch,  but  I  could  not  track 
him  anv  farther.  However,  I  hope  that  he  will  turn  up 
all  right  at  home  after  his  wandering's.  We  missed  them 
sorely,  but  we  consc.led  ourselves  with  the  lx)at,  which  was 
unpacked  and  i)Ut  together  on  the  bank. 

A  bright  clear  day  after  30  degrees  of  fn.st.  1  he 
rivulet  at  our  camp  was  frozen  into  a  shiny  riband, 
meandering  to  the  strand,  and  along  the  bank  a  belt  of 
ice  two  vards  broad  flapped  u])  and  down  under  the  beat 
of  the  ripi)Ic'S.  The  -  :iter  of  the  lake  may  Ix-  drunk  in  case 
of  neccssitv;  j^rol  /.v  its  affluents  reduce  'he  salinity 
a»ing  our  shore,  where  the  river  descending  from  the  pass 
and  numerous  sjjrings  pour  into  it.  The  sand  on  the 
b,jttom  of  the  lake  is  finely  and  sharply  rii)pled  by  the 
oscillating    movement    of    the    waves,    and     the    water    is 

crvstal  clear. 

'  Now  our  horses,  which  had  lost  another  comrade  in 
camp  No.  15.  were  laden  with  heavy  packs.  The  caravan 
had  orders  to  skirt  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  to 
encamp  at  some  suitable  spot  near  it.  Rol)ert  was  to  (Iraw 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  shore-line;  Tscring,  Muhamed  Isa  s 
brother,  accompanied  me  at  his  own  reciuest.  And  so 
we  left  at  the  same  time  this  dreary  place,  where  we  had 
parted  with  our  companions  and  had  lost  seven  horses. 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  desert  it  lay  rocked  to  sleep, 
as  it  were,  bv  the  murmur  of  the  waves  against  the  shore  — 
a  burial-ground  forgotten  by  gods  and  men. 

Tsering  soon  got  used  to  the  oars,  and  afterwards  the 
west  wind" came  to  our  assistance.  We  made  across  to  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  lake,  and  had  a  much  less 
distance  to  cover  than  the  caravan,  which  had  to  make 
a  wide  detour.  The  sail  was  only  a  trial  Irij),  but  I  was  de- 
lighted from  the  first  moment  with  the  English  lx)at,  which 
was  solid  and  comfortal^le.  and  easy  to  steer.  The  great- 
est depth  we  measured  was  159  feet.  After  rounding  a 
promontorv  we  caught  sight  of  the  bluish-grey  smoke  of 
our  camp  'a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  drew  the  boat  on 
to  the  beach,  and  rejoined  our  pcojjle. 

i  ne  camp    was     a!ni];j.;cu     .1-     itiio^v^.    Ai.,!.,i..iti!     i.-i. 
Tsering,    two    other    men,    and    the    kitchen    were    accom- 
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malatcd  in  ;i  larj^c  tent,  qiuulrantjular  IjiIow  and  pyramidal 
above.  The  i)rinri|)al  Ladaki>  livid  in  the  Tibetan  tent, 
while  the  rest  found  shelter  within  tiie  ram|)arts  of  (he  jiro- 
vision  sacks.  Robert  had  Manuel's  tent  to  himself,  and 
he  had  piled  up  so  many  boxes  of  all  kinds  round  his 
bed  that  it  looked  like  a  I'arsee  tomb.  ()ut>i(le,  on  the 
rij^ht  winf^,  sto(Kl  my  tent,  a  little  ai)art  from  the  others. 
The  black  Pobranj^  dog  was  missing;  probably  he  was 
enjoying  a  feast  on  the  seven  dead  horses;  and  so  it  was 
in  fact:  when  Muhamed  Isa  sent  a  man  back  to  camp  15 
there  was  the  dog  fat  and  bloated,  like  a  tightly  stuffed  bag, 
;ind  so  lazy  and  stupid  that  he  could  hardly  move.  He 
had  thoroughly  overeaten  himself,  and  would  not  look  at 
his  fo(xl  for  a  whole  day  after. 

Scj)temlx'r  21  was  a  memorable  day  in  our  chronicles. 
The  boat  lay  on  the  shore  ready  to  sail,  and  I  res(tlved  to 
spare  the  horses  its  weight  once  more.  Ivistwards  the 
lake  seemed  (juite  small,  and  it  could  not  be  far  to  its 
eastern  bank,  near  which  the  caravan  could  encam])  wher- 
ever there  was  passable  grazing.  If  it  became  too  dark 
before  they  heard  anything  of  me.  they  could  light  a  beacon 
fire  on  the  shore.  But,  of  course,  we  should  turn  uj)  in 
gocxl  time.  We  looked  upon  the  trip  as  a  mere  trille,  and 
did  not  think  of  providing  ourselves  with  ftxxl,  drinking- 
water,  fuel,  and  warm  clothing  for  the  night.  I  was 
dressed  as  usual,  wore  my  leathern  vest,  and  took  my 
ulster  with  me,  and  a  fur  coat  was  spread  over  the  back 
bench  only  to  make  a  soft  scat. 

Yes,  we  were  too  thoughtless  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
forenoon  I  iri.spected  the  animals,  as  usual,  and  then  gave 
Rehim  Ali  a  lesson  in  rowing,  for  he  was  to  come  with  me 
this  time,  and  he  die",  so  well  that  he  was  solemnly  appointed 
KcDiibaslii,  or  admiral  of  the  lleet.  Just  at  starting  I 
decided  to  row  across  the  lake,  to  sound  its  depth  and 
ascertain  its  breadth.  The  distances,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  course,  I  measured  with  a  log  by  Lyth  of  Stockholm, 
and  the  depths  were  to  be  sounded  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  We  should  certainly  reach  the  rendezvous  before 
dark.  M  eleven  o'clock  tlie  temperature  of  the  water  was 
43°  F.,  and  it    rose  afterwards  a  few  degrees  higher.      The 
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day  was  bright  and  quite  calm ;  at  one  o'clock  wc  noted  53  P . 
I  took  the  dark  opening  of  a  hank  terrace  as  the  point  to 
steer  for.  We  could  do  without  drinking-water,  for  the 
hydrometer   marked    icxjo  in   the   lake;    it    therefore  floated 


as 


low  as  in  fresh  water  (Illustration   70) 


The   lagoons  on   our 


hore   were  covcrcxl   with   ice   fully 


half  an  inch  thick.     Six  wild  yak.s  were  seen  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  to  the  north,     'fhe  lake  lay  deceptively  quiet 


and  smooth;    onlv  a  slow  gentle  swc 


the  last  reminder  of 


the  effect  of  the  ex])iring  nil 


ht  wind,  could  Ix-  felt.     Xot  a 


wisp  of  cloud,  not'  the  slightest  breeze  —  weather  all  the- 
more  enjoyable  after  the  storms  of  the  past  days.  '1  he 
lake  shone"  against  the  light  turciuoise-blue  vault  of  heaven, 
when  we  looked  southwards,  with  as  bright  a  green  as  the 
tender  foliage  of  birches  in  the  spring. 

For  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  IkIIs  of  the  mules  as 
they  tramix^d  off,  but  the  black  line  of  the  caravan  soon 
vanished  in  the  hilly  lands  along  the  shore.  Rehim  Ah 
rowed  like  a  practised  boatman.  At  the  second  sounding- 
station  the  depth  was  115  feet,  and  at  the  third  161. 
When  my  oarsman  shipped  his  oars  the  ne.xt  time  the 
sounding-line,  213  feet  long,  did  not  reach  the  lx)ttom; 
unfortunately  we  had  no  reserve  lines,  for  I  had  never 
found  Ixforc  such  great  depths  in  a  Tibetan  lake. 

"This  lake  has  no  bottom  at  all,"  groaned  Rehim  All.  ^^ 
"Of  course  it  has  a  bottom,  but  wi  have  no  more  line." 
"Docs  not  the  Sahib  think  it  dangerous  to  go  further 
when  the  lake  is  lx)ttomless  ? " 

"There  is  no  danger  on  that  account;  we  can  row  to 
the  shore,  which  is  not  far,  and  then  we  have  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  camp." 

'Tnshallah,  but  it  may  be  farther  than  it  looks.  Bis- 
millah."  he  cried,  and  he  set  to  work  again. 

About  two  o'clock  the  lake  was  as  smooth  as  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and  showed  curious  confused  reflexions  of  the 
mountains.  We  Ix'came  quite  dizzy  in  the  head;  the  lake 
had  now  assumed  the  same  colour  as  the  sky,  and  we  might 
have  l)een  soaring  in  a  space  of  bright  blue  ether  within  a 
magical  si)herical  jilanet!  Ikhind  us,  to  the  north,  the 
panorama   of    a   mighty   crest   unrolled   itself,    with   flattish 
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loftv  dome;  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  sun  was 
^o^chil^  hot.  Rehim  AH  wiped  lus  '-v  the  smoke  o 
mv  riL'arettc  hunt!  motionless  in  the  a-r,  then  \\as  noi 
rHt>?,k.excep  those  prcKlucc-d  by  the  l..at  and  the  oars - 
U  -r  a  i  to  spoil  the  surface.  All  was  quiet  and 
peacdul    as    a    day    in    late    summer    which    had    linger.! 

^"^^:^.i^^rc;Tfrom  the  ..arkness/'  said   Rehim  Ali ; 
"it  is  danglrous  to  Ik-  on  the  water  after  the  sun  has  set. 

N!::X^:>S^'Hne   .niched   the   h.U.m^^ 
and  next  time  at  34  fcx-t.     A  <iuarter  of  an  hour  later  ^^c 

^"TlrJlv'Tpanorama  of  the  northern  maintains  wl^l. 
Rehim  Ali  munched  a  piece  of  bread  which  he  had  pro- 
vidently brought  with  him.  j 
It  was  a  cluarter  to  four  when  we  put  oil  again,  in 
11  was  ci  lu  shou  (  see  the 
two  hours  It   would    l)c  dark,    mil   men  y 

c  »!,,>  cUr.rr"       Ihc  east  cnd  oi   tne  uiKc   sttini.Ti 

camp  fire  on  the  shore,     i  nc   ca.i  l  miracc 

niiite  close  but  we  were  easily  deceued  l\  the  mirage. 
Wc  rowed  for  a  while  east-north-eastwards  along  the  shore. 
\vo  Id'b^  e.x;raonli,.ary  if  the  west  wind  du  not  get  up 
on  this  day  I  asked  Rehim  Ah  repeatedly,  for  he  lia.l  tnc 
weste  n  horizon  in  front  of  him,  if  the  view  was  c  ear  in 
That   direction,    or   if    the   westerly   storm   was   makmg   Ms 

appcararce       is  no  storm,"  he  answered  quietly        . 

.<vS  'ncnv  it  is  coming,"  he  said,  after  a  short  interval; 

''^tJu^'rld^-'inthcwe^aW 

had    crossed   some    davs    Ix^fore,  high,  hght-yellow  vor.    .s 

!!::it;rthe^v::^y^:fSr  western  heights.    Ve.  that  is  a 

westerly  storm  coming  on.  ,      , 

But  the  danger  to  us  is  not  great;  we  can  land  ^^her- 
ever  w^Hke  we  have  matches  lo  light  a  fire,  and  sufl^cient 
e\er  wt  awe,    ^^l.  ^  ^^         ^.^.^.^  ^^.j^h  20 

vnbkiik  can  be  loumi,  i>o  v.e  =x'-~^i'   ""■   ;—  ,- 
?h  ^rees  of  frost ;  and  we  can  do  without  focxl  for  once 
"^^bS  t-e  'vili  not  land;    perhaps  the  camp  is  close  to. 
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"R„w  on  Kihiin  Ali  no,  wait  a  nvmint.  sit  u\)  tlu-  nia>t 
an.l  l(H)H-  tlu'  siil  Uforc  tin-  storm  bnaks.  and  thi-n  wi- 
sha'l  Kit  hdi)  f..r  a  part  of  tlu'  way.  If  the  storm  Ixomcs 
t(H)  vioknt  wc  will  p)  a-^liori."  ,-    .    r 

II   i,  still  (Ka.llv  <|uiit.     lUit    now  lonu-   tlif   first    fore 
runner       a  ripple  ;kims  <.ver  the  surface,  the  w.n.l   eatihes 
the  sail,  pulTs  it  out  like  a  lull,  smoothm^  out  all  its  folds, 
the   l)oat    darts    forwards,    and    a    whirling,    Ix.ilm^^    track    is 
forme<l    in    our    wake.     We    keep    to    the    southern    shore; 
there  lie  u  series  of  lag.K.ns  and  sj.its  of  saml  and  pef)bles. 
\   pair  of   black  geese  sit  on  one  of  these  spits,    tiny  ga/e 
in   astonishment   as   we   pass;     they   i^rhaps   take   us   for   a 
huge  water-bird   which  cannot   fly.   Ixcause  it   has  only  one 
wine.     The  lake   is  getting  rougher;    we  tly  towards  a  spi 
to   the   north-east;    oh.    heavens!    the   water   is   only    3   feet 
deep  under  our  keel.     If  we  run  aground   the  U.at  will   Ik: 
dashed   to  pieces;    its  oiled  sailcloth  is  as  taut  as  u  drum- 
skin      I  put  the  helm  over  as  far  as  possible,  ami  graze  the 
spit  amidst   the   raging   surf;    the   mancruvre  succeals,   and 
the    next    minute    we    are    in    deei)    open    water    where    the 
waves  are  more  mcxlerate. 

Now  a  spit  shows  itself  to  the  east-north  east  projecting 
far  into  the  lake,  Ijut  it  is  a  long  distance  olT,  and  we  are  out 
on    the    agitated    lake,  where  the    white    horses   are    getting 
hi.'her    and    higher    and    their    roar    becomes    louder    and 
loCder-    the  whole  lake  is  in  the  wildest  commotion;    if  we 
can   only   reach   that   landspit   safe   and   sound    we   can   get 
under  its  lee  and  land  safely.     Yes,  we  must  land  by  hook 
or  crook,  for  the  storm  is  upon  us;   it  Ucomes  more  violent 
everv   moment   and   the   mast   cracks;     I  dare   not   sail   any 
long'-r  with  the  sheet  made  fast.     We  have  a  grand  sailing 
wind,  the  water  roars  and  rages  under  the  stem  and   l^nls 
and  bubbles  bc-hind  us.     We  have  to  look  out   for  if  the  mast 
breaks,  which  already  bends  like  a  whip,  the  l)oat  will  tip 
over,  will  fill  in  a  moment,  and  will  be  sunk  by  the  weight 
of  the  centre-board,  which  is  not  in  use  but  is  earned  as 
cargo     We  have  two  life-buoys  as  a  last  resource. 

Rehim   Ali    sits    in    the    Ijow.     He    clings    to    the    mast 
1  1     1    ^.-t  c- ^,1.-    ori/i  r,.t.orts  that  the  lake  Ixvonu 

Keeps    a    iOuK  UUl    lu:  v.  ^:  •-:■-,    '■■■■■■■■■.     ••  ;  - 

the  landspit  is  as  extensive  as  in  .ue  west.     Wc  have  been 
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the  victims  of  an  illusion,  and  cannot  reach  the  eastern 
shore  Ix'fore  complete  (hirkness  overtakes  us.  Would  it 
not  be  Ixtter  to  hmd  and  wait  for  the  day?  Ws,  let  us 
hind  and  <,'et  into  the  ke  of  the  hinds|iit.  'I'lie  sun  sinks, 
the  storm  f,'rc\vs  in  stren<^ah,  we  can  hear  it  houliuL?  through 
the  chasm-,  to  the  south;  fme  spindrift  Hies  Hke  a  comet's 
tail  over  the  crests  of  the  waves;  it  is  a  most  critical  and 
trying  moment.  The  dust  clouds  have  disappeared,  and 
the  western  horizon  is  dimly  perceptil)le.  The  sun  sinks 
to  its  rest,  a  ball  of  licjuid  f^old,  and  a  weird,  mysterious 
gleam  spreads  over  the  whole  country.  Everything  is 
coloured  red  c.\cept  the  dark-blue  white-edged  lake.  The 
night  rises  out  of  the  east,  dark  ])urp)e  shades  lengthen  out 
behind  the  mountains,  but  the  most  easterly  pinnacles  and 
the  summit  T,  rising  alxjve  all  ihe  others  with  its  glittering 
snowfields,  stanris  out  fiery  red  agamst  the  dark  back- 
ground, like  volcanic  cones  of  glass  lighted  within  by 
glowing  streams  of  lava;  a  couple  of  riven  clouds  rush 
eastwards,  their  crimson  colour  vying  in  beauty  with  the 
snowfields  and  glaciers  below  them.  All  shades  of  rose- 
colour  play  on  the  sail,  and  a  purple  foam  quivers  on  the 
crests  of  the  waves  as  though  we  were  being  driven  over  a 
sea  of  blood. 

The  sun  sinks;  now  the  sail  and  spray  turn  white,  and 
sorn  only  the  last  tint  of  the  evening  red  lights  up  the  highest 
snowfields.  The  night  spreads  further  westwards,  and  the 
last  glow,  the  final  glimmer  of  day,  dies  out  on  the  summits 
in  the  south-east. 

Rehim  Ali  crouches  a^  the  lx)ttom  of  the  boat  while  we 
shoot  towards  the  landspit,  tossing,  rolling,  and  pili  hing. 
All  outlines  are  still  sharp  and  clear.  I  steer  the  boat  out 
of  the  surf  round  the  landspit,  but  then  pause  a  moment; 
it  would  Ix?  easy  to  get  into  lee  water;  but  no,  all  is 
well  now— th"  moon  shines  brightly,  and  before  it  goes 
down  we  may  perhaps  reach  another  p(jint. 

Through  driving  spume  and  hissing  foam  we  fly  past 
the  point,  and  in  a  second  it  is  too  late  to  get  under  its  ke, 
however  much  we  might  wish  to  do  so,  for  the  roar  of  the 
surge  dies  away  behind  us,  and  open  water  again  vawns 
uviv;rc    Us    uiacK    no   Jiigiii,    ij<;unueu    in    tnc   uioiancc    oy    a 
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scarcely  perceptible  strij)  of  land,  another  spit  of  the  gravel 
so  abundant  on  the  southern  shore. 

So  we  speed  over  the  disturbed  lake.  We  start  with  a 
fright,  for  we  hear  the  huge  waves  rolling  over  Ix'hind  us. 
The  dull  droning  come>  nearer,  and  I  turn  round  — we  must 
inevitably  be  buried  under  the  heavy,  rolling  crests.  A 
faint  gleam  of  the  dying  day  still  lingers  in  the  west.  The 
spray,  tlrivcn  by  the  storm,  gives  us  a  cool  bath.  Then 
the  wa\es  reach  us,  but  they  lift  up  the  l)oat  gently,  and 
then  roll  on  towards  the  eastern  shore,  which  Kehim  Ali 
does  not  e.xpect  to  reach. 

X'ow  the  sail  is  white  in  the  moonshine,  and  my  shadow 
passes  uj)  and  down  it  with  the  movement  of  the  Ixiat. 
Rehim  Ali  is  almost  dead  of  fright;  he  has  rolled  himself 
up  like  a  ht  'gehog  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  buried 
his  face  in  .ly  ulster,  so  as  not  to  sec  the  agitattxJ  water. 
He  says  not  a  word,  he  is  quite  resigned  and  is  awaiting 
his  last  moments.  The  distance  to  the  eastern  shore 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  it  is  certainly  imj)ossible  to  effect 
a  landing  there  without  shipwreck.  If  there  are  cliffs  and 
reefs  on  the  shore  we  shall  Ix.'  mangled  and  cru>hed  amid 
the  breakers,  and  if  the  strand  slopes  down  gently  we  shall 
capsize,  and  be  thrown  ashore  by  the  great  rolling  billows 
like  a  piece  of  cork  (Illustration  72). 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark,  indistinct  chaos  the  surf  at  the 
point  of  the  lands|)it  flashes  out;  it  is  more  furious  than  at 
the  other  point,  for  the  waves  have  become  larger  as  we 
have  left  a  wider  expanse  of  lake  Ix'hind  us.  I  try  to  get 
into  the  lee,  but  the  storm  drives  us  out  again,  a'ld  we  are 
away  from  the  land  before  we  are  aware.  It  now  becomes 
colder,  but  I  do  not  feel  it,  the  excitement  is  too  great, 
and  our  livs  are  at  stake.  I  look  in  vain  for  the  Ix^acon 
of  my  servants;  have  they  not  obeyed  my  (;rders,  or  are 
they  so  far  from  the  shore  that  the  fire  is  invisible?  I 
succeed  in  removing  the  back  bench  and  sit  on  the  lx)ttom, 
where  I  am  somewhat  protected  from  the  cutting  wind. 
Behind  us,  the  broken  streak  of  moonlight  on  the  water 
makes  the  waves  look  more  weird  than  Ix'fore;  they  have 
become  gigantic,  and  the  nearest  hides  all  behind  it. 

The    hours    pass    one    after    another;      the    moon    sets. 
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\o\v  all  is  pitch  darkness;  only  the  stars  flicker  like 
torches  over  our  heads,  otherwise  the  deepest  blackness 
surrounds  us.  Mv  ri^ht  hand  is  gone  to  sleep,  cramped 
with  grasping  the  rudder:  the  boat  seems  to  dart  eastwards, 
but  the  waves  roll  past  us  -  they  are  still  (luicker  than  we. 
Now  and  then  I  ask  Rehim  Ali  whether  his  cat's  eyes  can 
see  the  breakers  on  the  eastern  shore.  He  casts  a  hurried 
glance  over  the  gunwale,  answers  that  they  are  still  very 
far  off,  and  buries  his  face  again  in  the  ulster.  The  tension 
becomes  more  acute;  whatever  happens  we  are  certainly 
approaching  the  moment  when  the  Ixnit  will  be  cast  helpless 
on  the  strand.  I  hoi)e  that  the  lake  is  so  broad  that  we 
mav  continue  our  wild  career  till  daybreak.  But  no,  that 
is  incredible,  for  there  are  no  lakes  so  large  in  libet.  We 
have  the  whole  night  Ix'fore  us,  and  In  this  flying  course  we 
can  cover  immense  distances. 

There  is  something  uncannv  and  awe-inspiring  in  such 
a  sail,  when  the  crests  arc  visible  in  the  darkness  only  when 
thev  lift  the  boat,  to  roll  onward  the  next  moment.  We 
hear  nothing  but  their  swish,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  hissing  of  the  foam  under  the  stem. 

"Look  out,  Rehim  Ali,"  I  call  out;  "when  you  feel  that 
the  boat  has  grounded  jump  out  and  pull  it  with  all  your 
strength  to  the  beach."  But  he  makes  no  reply;  he  is 
(luite  paralyzed  with  fear.  I  pack  up  my  drawings  and 
sketch-books  in  a  small  bag. 

But  what  is  that?  I  hear  a  thundering  roar  that 
drowns  the  growling  of  the  storm,  and  in  the  pitch-black 
darkness  I  see  something  like  a  bright  streak  close  to  ys. 
That  must  be  the  surf  on  the  shore.  "Loose  the  sail!  1 
crv,  so  loudlv  that  my  throat  nearly  cracks,  but  Rehim  Ah 
is"  helpless  and  does  not  move  an  inch.  I  undo  the  rope 
and  let  the  sail  flap  and  beat  just  as  the  boat  grinds 
against  the  bottom  and  suddenly  sticks  fast. 

"  jump  into  the  water  and  draw  the  boat  up,"  I  shout, 
but  he  docs  not  obev;  I  poke  him  in  the  back,  but  he 
takes  no  notice.  Then  I  seize  him  by  the  coUar  and  throw 
him  overboard  just  as  the  next  roller  dashes  up  the  beach, 
fills  the  boat,  turns  it  over,  and  soaks  me  to  the  skui. 
Now  I  mav  as  well  jump  out  myself,  but  Rehim  Ali  at  last 
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realizes  the  situation  and  helps  mc  to  draw  the  boat  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waves  (Illustration  73).     The  fur  coat  and 
ulster  are  as  wet  as  myself,  and  only  after  a  lonp  scvirch  do  we 
recover  all  the  things  that  have  Ix^en  scattered  in  our  shipwreck. 
We  were  half-dead  with  weariness  and  excitement;    one 
almost  loses  one's  breath  altogether  with  such  exertions  in 
this    rare    atmosphere.     We    mounted    a  sandy  hillock    anc 
sat  down,  but  the  cutting  icy  wind  drove  us  away.     Could 
the  boat  provide  us  with  shelter?     We  must  draw  out  the 
bolts  which   held   the  two   halves  together,   and   at   last   we 
succeedal   with   the  help  of  the  centre-lxiard.     Unitmg  our 
forces  we  heaved   up  one  half  of  the  Ixiat,   propped   it  up 
with  a  plank,  and  crept  under  its  shelter.     We  were  quite 
numbed;    no  wonder,  for  the  water  froze  in  our  clothes  so 
that    they    crackled     when    touched.     The    water    on    the 
bottom  of  the  boat  turned  to  ice;   my  fur  coat  was  as  hard 
,  ■    a   board,   and    was   ab-olutely   useless.     Hands   and_  feet 
.  stifT  and  had  lost  all  feeling;    we  must  get  up  again  or 
,ve  should   be  quite  frozen.     I'here  was  only  one  thing  to 
do     In   the   shelter  of   the   Ijoat    I   took   ofT   my    Kashmir 
boots   and    my   stockings,    and    Rehim    Ali   shampooed    my 
feet,    but    I    felt    no   life    in    them   till    he   had    opened    his 
chapkan   and    warmed    them    for   a   long   time   against    his 

naked  body.  »     •  1   ^u 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere  about.  Amid  tne 
roaring  of  the  surf  we  had  to  shout  to  make  ourselves 
heard.  How  were  we  to  pass  the  night  with  29  degrees 
of  frost,  and  wet  clothes  already  stifTcned  into  cuirasses  of 
ice?  Could  we  keep  alive  till  the  sun  rose?  Rehim  Ah 
disappears  into  the  darkness  to  search  for  luel,  but  he 
comes  back  empty-handed.  To  my  joy  I  discover  that 
my  cigarette-case  and  matches  are  still  available;  I  had 
stood  in  the  water  only  up  to  my  breast,  even  when  the 
iast  breaker  had  done  its  best  to  wet  me  through.  So  1 
light  a  cigarette  and  give  one  to  Rehim  Ali  to  cheer  him 

"Is  there  nothing  here.  then,  that  we  can  burn?  Yes, 
wait,  we  have  the  woalen  roller  of  the  sounding-line  and 
the  frame  in  which  it  is  h.xed.     Fetch  them  at  once." 

We  ruthlessly   break   up   this  masterpiece  of   Muhamed 
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Isa's  skill  in  carpentry,  and  hack  in  pieces  the  frame  with 
our  knives;  we  lay  aside  the  wet  sr.avings,  and_  use  the 
drv,  inner  sticks  as  firewocxl.  They  make  a  very  tiny  heap. 
Onlv  a  c()Ui)le  are  sacrificed  at  once,  and  I  get  them  to 
burn  with  some  blank  leaves  from  my  note-lxMjk.  Our  fire 
is  small  and  insignificant,  but  it  warms  us  famously,  and 
our  hands  thaw  again.  We  sit  close  over  the  fire,  and 
keep  it  u\)  with  the  greatest  economy,  putting  on  one 
splinter  at  a  time.  T  take  off  my  clothes  to  wring  them 
as  dry  as  I  can;  Riaim  Ali  dries  my  ulster,  on  which  I 
dei)end  for  the  night;  the  fur  coat  is  left  to  its  fate.  How 
long  is  it  to  the  dawn?  .\h,  several  hours  yet.  The 
roller  and  the  handle  are  still  in  reserve,  l)ut  this  small 
stock  of  wo(h1  (aniiot  last  long,  and  I  look  forward  with 
trepidation  to  the  moment  when  the  cold  will  compel  us 
to  sacrifice  the  mast  and  the  benches.  The  time  j)asses 
so  slowly;  we  sav  little  to  one  another,  we  long  for  the  sun. 
As  soon'  as  our  clothing  is  a  little  dry  we  can  boil  water  in 
the  baler,  so  as  to  get  something  warm  into  our  IxKlies. 

However,  we  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  had 
got  off  so  v.ell.  I  shall  never  forget  Lake  Lighten.  Wellby's 
and  Deasy's  lake.  It  had  kept  us  company  for  several 
(lavs,  we  had  lost  seven  horses  on  its  banks,  and  our 
friends  had  left  us  with  the  last  letters.  We  had  seen  this 
lake  strikingly  beautiful  in  bright  light  hues,  but  also 
pitchy  black,  like  a  tomb,  in  the  arms  of  night ;  it  had  lain 
smooth  and  shining  in  the  burning  sunshine,  but  it  had 
also  shown  us  its  teeth,  white  shining  teeth  of  foam  and 
s[)in(lrift.  Not  long  ago  we  were  almost  roasted  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  (m  its  unknown  dei)ths  of  crystal-clear, 
vernal-green  water ;  now  we  were  on  its  bank  nearly 
frozen  in  the  bitter,  wintry  cold ;  then  it  lay  so  still  that 
we  hardly  ventured  to  speak  lest  we  should  disturb  its 
peaceful  repo:c;  now  it  raved  in  unbridled  fury.  Its  shores 
had  yielded  us  grass,  spring-water,  and  fuel,  l)Ut  to  the 
vovag'ers  in  the  night  it  had  seemed  almost  boundless:  the 
eastern   bank   had    retired   before   us  all  day  long;    we   had 
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llames.    and    even    the    moon   accomplish    its   short   journey 
before  we  reached   our  goal  where   the  surf   thundered  and 
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folded  us  in  a  wet  and  cold  cmV)racc.  \\\-  had  niadi-  a 
notable  voyage  in  the  small  boat,  full  of  variety  and  excite 
nient;  thrii  i-  our  livts  had  luinj,'  by  a  hair  as  \vc  almost 
ran  a<jround  on  the  laiids|)its,  for  had  wc  capsized  there 
we  could  hardly  have  reached  land  before  our  hands  were 
])aralvzed  on  the  life-buoys  in  the  icy  cold  water.  Womler- 
ful  lake  I  Only  yaks,  wild  a>>es,  and  antelo|)es  find 
freedom  on  thy  sh(jres;  only  j^laciers,  I'lrn  fields,  and  the 
everlasting  stars  are  reflected  on  thy  surface;  and  thy 
silence  is  only  interruptetl  by  the  music  of  thine  own  waves 
and  the  victorious  war  song  that  the  western  tempest  plays 
on  thy  strings  of  emerald  green  water. 

At  any  rate  we  were  still  alive  and  on  land  without  any 
broken  limljs.  We  longed  for  the  grey  of  dawn,  and  kept  a 
tight  hand  on  the  fire,  feeding  it  only  now  and  then  with  a 
fresh  chip  to  i)revent  its  going  out  altogether.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  (juestion,  for  we  should  be  fro/en.  Sometimes 
we  nodded  a  moment  while  we  sat  cowering  over  the 
flickering  flames,  and  Rehim  Ali  occasionally  hummed  an 
air  to  make  the  time  pass. 

I  am  just  thinking  how  I  should  enjoy  a  cup  of  hot 
tea,  when  Rehim  Ali  gives  a  start,  and  cries  out : 

"A  fire  in  the  distance." 

"Where?"  I  ask.  somewhat  incredulous. 

"  I'onder.  northwards,  on  the  shore,"  he  rei)lies,  pointing 
to  a  feeblv  luminous  point. 

"That  IS  a  star,"  I  say,  after  searching  through  the 
darkness  with  a  fiekl -glass. 

"Xo,  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  mountains." 

"Why,  then,  have  we  not  seen  the  fire  before?  They 
would  not  light  a  beacon  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"It  is  not  a  lire,  it  is  a  lantern;    I  see  it  moving  alnrnt." 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  light  which  changes  its  position." 

"Now  it  is  gone." 

"And  it  does  not  ajjpear  again;  perhaps  it  w  ^  only 
an  optical  illusion." 

"Xo,  there  it  is  again." 

"And  now  it  is  gone  again." 

And  it  remamcd  so  long  invisible  tiiat  \vc  lost  hoi)e,  and 
cowered  over  the  embers  of  the  last  chips  of  the  roller. 
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five    larj^'f 
'I'lif  ruU-rs 


"Docs  not  the  Sahil)  la-ur  sonuthin^.-'" 

"Vrs,  it  >'iiin(h  like  the  tranij)  of  hor>cs." 

"Vi-.,  and  hke  men's  voices." 

The  next    moment    the    shadowy  outlines    of 

horses  and    three   men   aj.pear  against   the  >ky. 

(li-.mount   and    approach    us    with   joyful,    friendly    f^reetuiK. 

'ihey    are    Muhamed     Isa.    Rahsan;^.    and    Adul.      i  hey    sit 

down  bv  us  and  inform  us  that  eamp  No.   18  lies  an  hour's 

journev'to  the   north,   a   little  .li^tanee  from   the  shore.     As 

soon   as  the  camp   was   j-itchetl    they   had   sent   out    men   to 

l„ok  out  for  us,  hut  had  -iven  up  the  search,  as  these  men 

had    found    no    M-ns    of    u>    and    had    seen    no    lire.     Late 

at    nit^ht     however,    Robirt.    fe.  liii.i;    uneasy    htcause    of    the 

storm,    had    climbed    a    hill,    and    had    seen    our   small    tire. 

He   at   once   sent   the   three   men   after  u^.      Ihey  said    that 

thev   had    ke|.t   u\>  a   lars^e   beaion   fire   all   the   evening,   but 

apiKirently  the  ineciualities  of  the  j^round   had  concealed  it; 

certainlv  we  could  not  see  it  from  the  lake. 

I  bi)rrowt'<l  two  sashes  from  the  men  to  wind  round  my 
feet.  Then  we  mounted,  and  with  the  lantern  in  front  the 
little  cavalcade  moved  otT  northwards  to  the  camp,  while 
the  billows  continued  their  ceaseless  race  towards  the  shore. 
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CHAPTER   X 

DEATH   IN   THE  JAWT,   OK   WOLVFS  —  OR   SniPWRF.CK 

When  we   marched   on   September  22  over  the   olil   terraces 
of  the  lake  and   up  to  the  threshold  of  the  pass  separating 
its  basin  from  that  of  Veshil  kul,  the  view  of  Lake  I-'Khten 
ot)ene<l    ui     m.-re    the    hi.t^her    we    rose,    and    at    length    the 
whole  of  the  great  blue  lake  in  all  its  l)cauty  lay  U-forc  us 
at   the   foot   of   the   snowv   mountains.     The   i)a-turage   was 
excellent     everywhere,     and      the     I'antholops    antelopes    in 
their  surprise  and   perplexity  often  did    not   know  in   which 
direction   to  make  their  escape,   and   prompted   by  curi()sitv 
tame  thoughtlesslv  to  meet  us.     The  pass  has  a  height  ot 
17  ^02   feet.     We  had   proceeded  only  a    few    paces   on   the 
other   side   when    a   complete   change   of   scenery    presentee 
itself    as   though    a   leaf   of   a   large   book   had    been    turned 
over     The  forms  uiiich   had   hitherto   .ivete.l   our  attention 
vanished   forever,   and   new  mountains  lav  ''x-fore  u>,  a  new 
basin,  and  a  new  turciuoise  blue  lake  -  the  \eshil-kul.      lo 
the  south  and   south-west  of  the  lake  extend  great   Hats  <,f 
pure  white  salt;    concentric  rings  and  isolated  poos  indicate 
that  Yeshil-kul  also  is  contracting  (Illustration  75). 

During  the  following  days  u.  encamped  in  a  country 
where  the  grazing  was  gocxl  but  the  water  slightly  sal 
On  the  wide,  flat  plains  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  stand 
long  rows  of  cairns,  heaps  of  earth  or  skuUs  piled  up  at 
a  (iistance  of  two  or  three  yards  apart.  They  look  like 
boundary  marks,  but,  in  fact,  have  lx,>en  erectwl  by  antelope 
hunters 'of  the  Changpa  trilx>,  Tibetan  nomads,  who  arc 
the  "Northmen,"  or  natives  oi  the  noiliiL-rn  piatcau, 
Chang-tang,    and    who    in    this    way   drive    the   game    into 
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their  nonces  ]:ii<l  in  a  hole.  It  should  be  c.\i)lainr(l  that 
antelopt-  liavc  a  detidcd  objirtion  to  K•aI)in,^  over  mu  h 
line-,  and  will  rather  run  alon.u  them  till  they  come  to  the 
end.  Hut  before  they  reach  it  one  of  them  lias  had  the 
nii-fortune  of  ])Uttin,^  hi-,  foot  in  a  ditch  with  a  noo-e  in  it. 
Only  a  son  of  the  \vilderne><,  who  pa^-^o  his  life  in  the  ojjcn 
like' the  wild  animal-,  could  devi>e  >uch  a  m<Mle  of  capture. 
My  Ladaki-  informal  me  that  the  (■han,u'i)as  no  lon.uaT  hunt 
here,  for  fiar  of  the  people  of  Kastern  Turke-lan,  who 
'  -ive  often  >ho\vn  them-elve-  ho>tile. 

'I'he  24th  of  September  was  another  memorable  day  — 
n  ■  sails  on  Tibetan  lakes,  curiously  enough,  almo-t  always 
ei;(kd  in  adventures.  Of  my  Ladakis  hve  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Deasv  and  R.iwlini,',  and  two  of  them  affirmed 
that  a  shinv  >pot  east  south  east  was  the  si)rin,i,'  where 
("a])tain  Deasv  had  encamped  for  ten  day>  in  Julv  i8(/;, 
and  whi.  h  he  names  in  his  narrative  "Fever  ("amp." 
Their  indication  at,'reed  with  Deasy's  map;  so  Muhamed 
Isa  was  ordered  to  lead  the  caravan  thither,  li.uht  a  larjic 
beacon  hre  on  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  as  soon  as 
darkness  set  in,  and  keej)  two  horses  in  readiness. 

Our  i)lan  v,as  to  sail  in  an  east  north-easterly  direction 
for  the  northern  shore,  and  '.hence  southwards  again  to  the 
>it;nal  fire.  Reliim  Ali  was  on  this  occa-ion  as-isted  by 
Robert,  who  sul)>eciuent!y  developed  into  an  _  excellent 
boatman.  The  lake  was  marly  (luile  calm;  its  water, 
owin^'  to  it^  small  depth,  i>  j.;reener,  but  (|uile  as  clear  as 
that  of  its  westi'rn  neij^hbour.  It  i>  so  salt  that  every- 
thimi  th.it  touches  it,  hantls,  boat,  (tars,  etc.,  fj;lilters  with 
crystals  of  salt.  The  ,-hore  and  bottom  of  the  lake  consist 
chiellv  of  clav  cementid  toi^ether  by  crystallized  salt  into 
slabs' and  blocks  as  hard  as  stone,  so  that  great  care  must 
be  exercised  when  the  boat  is  i)ushed  into  the  water,^  fir 
these  slabs  ha\c  edges  and  corners  as  sharp  as  knives. 
The  lake  is  a  salt  ba-in  of  approximately  elliptical  dUtline 
with  very  low  banks;  nowhere  do  mountains  descend  to 
tlu'  strand.  The  three-foot  line  run-  about  100  yiirds  from 
the  shore;  but  e\en  (>^o  vards  out  the  depth  is  only  15 
ieei.  \\  i'  i.\e(  uleu  nui  iir>t  iiric  01  souiunng.-  ai.;w^.^  i:;v 
lake   in   the   most   delightful   calm,   and    I   steered   the   W' 
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towarc's    the    i)oint    I    had    tixnl    by    olwcrvati()n>.     At    one 

o'clock  the  temperature  was  4g'^  V.  in  the  water,  and  .so\°  in 

the  air.     The  depth  increased  very  reguhirly,  the  maximum 

of    52.8    feet    occurrin.i;    not    far    from    the    northern    shore. 

Rolx'tt  wa>  much  (hIi.Lilited   with   the  sail,   and   be^'^'ed   that 

I    would    always    take    liim    witli    me    in    future,    which    I 

the    more    readily    ^'ranted     that     he    was    always    cheerful 

and    livelv.    and  '  that    he    t^ave    me    valuahle     help    in    all 

observati()ns.     .\     little     bay     on     the     north     -hore     >erve(l 

us    as    a    landin,!.;-place.     We    surveyed    the    neighbourhcxxl, 

and   then    hurriedly   ate   our   breakfast.   con>i-.tin,i,'   of   bread, 

marmalade,    pale  dc  foir,   and    water.     My   comjianions   had 

brouf^ht    su<^ar.    a    tea-j)ot    and    enamelled    bowls,    but    left 

the   "tea    behind;     but    thi>    forixetfulness    only    rai>ed    our 

sjjirits. 

Then  we  put  off  a^'ain  to  make  for  the  sprm,[r  to  the 
south  east.  .\  row  of  stone  bku  k>  and  lu:^-ii.s  of  salt  ran 
out  from  the  landin.i,'  place  east-south-eastwards,  and  the 
water  here  was  so  shallow  that  we  had  to  ])ropel  our  l)oat 
with  ureat   care.     Ju>t   as   we   had    pa>sed    the   last   rock,   of 

which  I  took  a  specimen,  the  west  wmd  tzot  uj),  the  surface 

of  the  lake  became  agitated,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later 

white  horses  ai)i)eared  on  the  salt  waves. 

"Up  with  the  sail  and  down  with  the  lee  Ixiards." 

The    lake    before    us    is    tinted    with    shades    of    mldish 

purple,   a   reflexion   from   the  clayey   bottom;    there  it    must 

be  verv  shallow,  but  we  shall  soon  pass  it. 

"Do  you  see   the  small   white  swirls  in   the  south-west? 

Those  are  the  forerunners  of  the  storm,  which  stirs  up  the 

salt  particles."  I  said. 

"If   the  storm   is   bad,   the   boat   will    be   broken   on   the 

sharp    ledges    of    the    bottom,    before    we    can    reach    land," 

remarked   Robert. 

"That  is  not  clouds  of  salt,"  said   Rehim  Ali :    "that  is 

the  smoke  of  fires." 

"Hut     Muhamed     1-a     should     be     camjiint!^    at     Sahib 

Deasv's  source:    that  lies  toward-  the  south  we>t." 

"There   is    no    smoke    there."'    replied    Robert,    who    had 

the  field-cdass;    "!)erhaps  they  have  not   been  able  to  cross 

the  salt  flats  on  the  south  of  the  lake." 
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"Then  it  i-  tlioir  beacon  fires  which  we  sec;  but  we 
cannot  cross  over  in  thi>  boat  in  a  storm." 

"Master."  sLi-,^f,'i-te(i  Rottert.  wlio  always  addressed  me 
thus,  "would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  land  at^'ain  before 
the  "storm  reaches  its  height?'  We  should  be  safe  behind 
the-    stones,    and    we   can    ,t;ather    a    fiuantity    of    fuel    before 

>un^et." 

"\t-.  that  will  jKrhaps  l)e  best;  this  lake  is  much 
more  dangerous  in  a  >torm  than  Lake  Li^diten.  We 
have,   indeed,   no   i"ur-,    but   we  shall   manage.     Take  in  the 


il    and    row    behind    the    Ijoulders.      w  a 


I     see    two    lar'j;e    wolves. 


at    are    ycju 
and    we    ha\ 


gazmg 


no 


sail 
at?" 

"Ma:-ter, 
<;uns." 

He  was  ri-ht;  two  light,  almost  white,  Iscgrims  were 
pacing  the  >liore.  They  were  so  placed  that  they  mu-t 
be  able  to  scent  us  in '  the  boat;  the  (nlour  of  fresh  live 
meat  tickled  their  noses.  When  we  stojjped  they  stf)pped 
too,  ;ind  when  \\e  Ix'gan  to  move  they  went  on  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  water.  "Sooner  or  later  you  must  come  on 
sliore,  and  then  it  will  be  our  turn,"  j)erhaus  they  thought. 
Rihim  .Mi  oj.incd  diat  they  were  scouts  of  a  v.hole  troop, 
and  said  it  was  dangerous  to  expose  ou  elves  to  an  attack 
in  the  night.  He  had  only  a  clasp  knife  with  him,  and 
Robert  and  I  onlv  pen-knives  in  our  pockets;  we  had, 
therefore,  little  chance  of  defending  ourselves  successfully. 
Robert,  for  his  part,  preferred  the  lake  in  a  storm  to  the 
wolves.  I  had  so  often  sle])t  out  of  doors  unarmed,  that 
I  no  longer  troul)led  myself  about  them.  But  in  the  midst 
of  our  consultation  we  were  suddenly  compelled  to  think  of 
something   ebe.     The   storm   came   whistling   over   the   lake. 

Fortunatelv,  the  sail  was  still  standing  and  the  centre- 
lx)ards  were  down;  the  wind  caught  the  canvas,  the  water 
began  to  rush  under  the  stern,  and  we  shot  smoothly  south- 
wards with  a  <ide  wind.  Robert  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  of 
rilief.  ".\nvthing  but  wolves."  he  said.  I  made  Robert 
and  Rrhim  .\li  row  to  save  time,  and  soon  the  two  beasts 
were  out  of  ^i'-rht.  "Thev  will  certainly  gallop  round  the 
lake,  thev  kno\  quite  weU  that  we  must  land  somewhere," 
said     Robert.     He     was     quite     right,     the     situation     was 
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txccc(lin«lv  ,ni)lca.,int;  wc  had  only  a  chnico  between 
1  "irm  ancMhc  wolv...  W.  could  n-.t  .hpcnd  on  our 
ncoplf  thcv  were  cvi.Knily  cut  otf  trom  u^  U  >alt 
morasses,  which  it  wa>  ,ian^^crou>  to  venture  i.Uo.  We 
"c2l  therefore  try  to  reach  a  .uital.le  point  on  the  .outh 
shore  before  dark  (Illustratioa  77 j. 

The  hours  lied  past,  ami  the  sun  sank  in  ^lowin-  >cllow 
Ix-hind    the    mountain>.     For    two    hours    we    held    on    our 
course    towards    Deasv's   camp,    but    when    the    Ix'acon    f^re. 
tor^e  more  distinct' in  the  gathering  twili-dit   we  changed 
cur  direction   and    steered   southwards   to   reach   our   pe. j  e 
The  distance,   however,   was  hopeles>ly  Ion-    an<l  ju>t  f mm 
that  direction   the  storm  blew,  and   in   the   broken,   freaki.h 
ILdit    of   the    moon    the    waves   lo<.ke<l    as    weird    as    playing' 
dolphins.     Sometimes     I     was     able     to     take     some     r.ipK 
soundings-    thev    gave    depths    of    ^2    and    ^b    feet      Our 
ate   w"s   just    as    uncertain    as   on    the    former   occasion   on 
ke  Li'dten;    we  steered  for  the  shore,  but  did  not  know 
how  far  on  it  was.     Rchim   AH  judge<l   from  the  length  of 
the   path   of   moonlight   on    the    water   that    it    was    a    long 
distance.     Two    more   hours   passed.     I   gave    mv   orders   to 
the   "usmen    in    Kngli.h    and    Turki.     \Nc    ha<     now    the 
uaves  on  our  (juarter,  and  if  we  did  not  parrv  their  rolling 
foaming  crests  they  wouhl  fill  the  boat  and  sink  it;    .0  wt 
had  to  sail  straight  against  them. 

The  situation  was  not  a  little  exciting,  but  gocxl  luck 
attondci  us.  The  boat  cut  the  waves  c  c.inly  and  we  go 
only  small  splashes  nou  an.l  then.  I  he  ^pra).  trickled 
down  our  necks,  was  pleasantly  cool  anc  ha<  a  sa  nc 
taste.  I  again  took  soundings,  and  Robert  read  the  line. 
21  feet,  then  25,  and  lastly  20.  r     -    i    -nul  • 

"Now  the  southern  shore  cannot  be  very  f:r,^  ^ '   ^^y!  • 
but  my  companions  remained  still  and  listened.      'What  1. 

it?"  I  asked.  ,   „  ,  •       *,; 

"A  heavy  storm  from  the  west,"  answered   Rehim  AH, 

letting  his  oar  fall.  ,        ,    .       .       r  .  ^ -„ 

\   re<'ular    humming   noise   was   heard    in    the   distance 
which  came   nearer   an<l   nearer.     It   was   the   storm,   which 
^."ept  r,ver  the  lake  with  redoubled  violence  and  lashed  up 
foam  from  the  waves. 
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"Wc  >h;ill  not  ri;i(  li  tlic  sliorc  Ix-forc  it  overtake-^  us. 
It  will  he  lure  in  a  minuii'.  Ma>ttr,  wo  sliall  capsize  if 
the   \\avc'>   l)((nme   twite  a>   hi^h  as  tliev  are   now." 

The  waves  swelled  with  ineredihle  ra|)iility.  the  curves 
in  the  streak  of  moonli,L,'Iit  l)ecame  ".greater  and  L^reater,  \ve 
rocked  as  in  a  luij^e  hamnnnk.  'I'he  soundin^-Iine  had 
just  markeil  20  fett.  How  Iohl;  would  it  he  !)efore  the 
lioat  W(juld  j^round  on  the  hard,  salt  Ixjttom,  if  it  found 
itself  in  a  trou^'h  between  two  waves?  Tlie  !ee-ljoards 
beat  aj^ainst  tlu'  sidis.  tlu-  boat  i)it(hes  and  rolls,  anda-i) 
one  who  does  not  >it  firmly  and  stilTen  himself  witli  his  feet 
must  f,'o  overboard.  .\  terrible  wave,  like  an  all  devouring 
monster,  (omcs  down  upon  us,  but  the  l;oat  f.;li(ies  smoothly 
over  it.  and  the  nixt  monn'iit  we  are  down  in  a  trouj^h  so 
deep  that  all  the  horizon  is  concealed  by  the  succeedinj^ 
cr<st.  We  weri'  not  (|ui(  k  enou.L,di  in  nej^^otiatinj^  this  new- 
wave;  it  ran  aloUi^  the  fjunwale  and  jrave  us  a  good  foot- 
bath (Illustration  7S). 

"Master,  it  looks  dangerous." 

''Ves,  it  is  not  exactly  jjleasant,  but  kee[)  c|uiet.  We 
cannot  land  in  such  a  sea.  We  must  turn  and  make  for 
till'  o])en  lake.  .^l)out  midnight  the  storm  may  abate,  and 
then  we  can  land." 
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"We  will  help  ours(.lves  with  the  sail." 

"I  am  not  tired  yet." 

To  land  en  the  southern  shore  '.v()ul(i  be  certain  ship- 
wreck; we  should  all  be  <lrenched  to  the  skin,  and  that  is 
dangerous  on  this  night  when  we  cannot  reckon  on  the 
slightest  he]])  from  the  caravan.  We  shall  Ix'  frozen 
before  the  dawn.  To  look  for  fuel  before  the  sun  sets  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  for  the  .saline  jjlains  in  the  south  are 
absolutely  barren.     No,  we  will  turn. 

At  the  same  moment  we  felt  a  violent  blow,  which  made 
the  boat  tremble.  The  larlK)ard  oar,  which  Rehim  All 
worked,  had  struck  against  the  gnjund  and  started  loose 
from  the  screw  which  fastened  it  to  the  gunwale.  Rehim 
All  managed  to  catch  hold  of  it  just  in  time,  while  he 
shouted,  "It  is  only  a  stone's  throw  to  the  land  " 

"Wliy,   how  is  this?  — here  the  lake  is  cjuite  smooth." 
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"A    promontory   juts    out    into   the   lake.     Master,    here 
we  shall  find  shelter." 

"Ail  rij^'ht,  then  we  are  saved;  row  slowly  till  the  mat 
takes  ground."  That  soon  happened,  the  >ail  was  furled, 
the  mast  un-^hippe<l.  We  took  otT  our  lx)ots  and  stoekinf^s. 
stepped  into  the  water  ami  drew  the  lx)at  on  to  dry  land. 
My  feet  were  so  numkd  in  the  briny  water,  cooled  down  to 
41°,  that  I  could  not  stand,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  wraj) 
my' feet  in  my  ulster,  ^^'e  found  a  i)atch  of  lump>  of  salt, 
thorouuhlv  moist,  indeed,  thou,i;h  drier  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  lx'>t  spot  to  Ix'  had;  for  water  lay  all  around  us,  and 
the  ])ank  was  extremely  low.  How  far  it  was  to  reallyclry 
ground  we  could  not  ascertain;  the  moon  threw  a  faintly 
shining  stri[)  of  light  for  a  considerable  distance  farther 
towards  the  land. 

While  I  endeavoured  to  restore  life  to  my  feet  l)y 
friction,  the  others  carried  our  U'longings  to  our  wretched 
salt  island.  Then  the  l)oat  was  taken  to  i)ieces,  and  the 
two  halves  were  set  up  as  shelters.  At  nine  o'clock  we_ noted 
31°  on  the  thermometer,  and  at  midnight  17^°;  yet  it  was 
warmer  now  than  on  the  previous  days,  for  the  water  of 
the  lake  retains  some  of  the  heat  of  the  summer  air. 
Muhamed  Isa  had  made  a  new  roller  for  the  sounding  hne, 
with  frame  and  handle,  out  of  an  empty  Ijo.x;  it  was  of 
course  immediately  utilized  as  fuel. 

The  provision'  bags  and  the  water-cans  were  brought 
out  again,  and  we  drank  one  cup  oi  hot  sugar-and-water 
after  another,  and  tried  to  imagine  it  was  tea.  As  long  as 
the  fire  lasted  we  should  not  freeze  -  but  then,  what  a 
night!  Towards  ten  o'clock  the  wind  abate!  nf)w  came 
the  night  froot.  We  lay  down  on  the  life-buoys  to 
avoid  direct  contact  with  the  briny  soil;  Rolx-rt  had 
the  fur  coat,  I  the  ulster,  and  Rehim  Ali  wrapped  himself 
in  the  sail.  He  slept  huddled  up  together,  with  his  fore- 
head on  the  ground,  as  is  the  Mohammedan  custom,  and  he 
did  reallv  sleep.  Rolx-rt  and  I  rolled  ourselves  together  in 
a  bunch,'  but  of  what  use  was  it?  One  cannot  sleep  just 
Ix'fore  freezing.  My  feet  were,  indeed,  past  feeling,  but 
this  consolation  was'  a  sorrv  one.  I  stocxi  up  and  siainpeti 
en  the  salt  patch,  and  tried  to  walk  without  moving,  for  the 
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si)acc  was  very  limited.  I  saiii:  and  \vhi>lled,  I  hummed  a 
song,  and  imitated  llie  howl  of  thi'  wolves  to  see  if  they 
would  rr|)ly.  Hut  the  silence  was  unbroken.  I  told 
anecdotes  to  Rohert,  hut  lie  was  not  amused  bv  them.  I 
related  adventures  I  had  had  before  with  wolves  and 
stonns,  but  tliey  had  little  encouraging  elTect  in  our  present 
position.  We  looked  in  vain  for  a  fire;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  The  moon  slowly  apj)roached 
the  hori/.on.  The  wind  had  sunk  entirely.  Little  by 
little  the  salt  waves,  spla>hing  melcnliously  against  the 
si  )re,  also  sank  to  rest  —  an  awful  sili  nee  reigned  around. 
We  were  too  lold  to  think  much  of  the  wolves.  Twice  we 
raised  a  wild  scream,  but  the  sound  of  our  voices  died  away 
suddenly  without  awaking  the  slightest  echo;  how  could  it 
reach  the  cami)ing  ground  ? 

"Xow  it  is  midnight,  Robert;  in  four  hours  it  will  be 
rlay." 

"Master,  I  have  never  been  so  starved  in  my  life.  If 
1  get  back  to  India  ilive,  I  shall  never  forget  this  drcarlful 
lu'ght  on  Veshil-kul  and  the  hungry  wolves  on  the  shore, 
though  I  live  to  a  hundred." 

"Oh,  nonsense.  You  will  think  of  it  with  longing,  and 
be  glad  that  you  were  here." 

"It  is  all  very  fine  to  look  back  on,  but  at  present  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  mv  warm  bed  in  the  tent  and 
a  lire." 

"Life  in  Tibet  is  too  monotonous  without  adventures; 
one  day's  journey  is  like  another,  and  we  want  a  little 
change  occasionally  to  wake  us  uj).  But  we  will  take  tea 
and  hrewcHxl  with  us  next  time." 

"Shall  you  have  more  of  such  lake  voyages.  Master?" 

"Certainly,  if  there  is  an  o[)portunity ;  but  I  fear  that 
the  winter  cold  will  soon  make  them  impossible." 

"Will  it,  then,  be  still  colder  than  now?" 

"\'es,  this  is  nothing  to  what  the  cold  will  be  in  two 
months." 

"What  time  is  it,  Master?" 

"Two    o'clock;      we    shall     soon     have    been 
hours  on  the  morass." 

We  ncxJded  a  little  once  more,  but  did  not  really  sleep  for 
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a  minute;  from  time  to  time-  Kolxrt  told  mi-  now  ha.lly  his 
kvl  were  frozen.  At  three  o'el<.ck  he  exehiimed.  attir  a  lon^' 
silence:   "Now  I  have  no  more  feeling  in  any  of  my  toes.' 

"The  sun  will  soon  eonn'."  At  a  (juarter  paM  lour  he«ms 
a  faint  glimmer  of  .lawn.  We  are  >o  ehilled  tiinui-h  thai 
we  tan  hanllv  stan..  up.  Hut  at  length  we  pull  oursehv^ 
up  ami  stamp  on  the  i^mund.  Tlu  n  wc-  eowrr  a-a.n  over 
the  cold  ashes  of  our  tire.  We  constant! v  l.-k  to  the  east 
and  watch  the  new  dav,  which  sloo.ly  peep-  over  the 
mountains  as  thou-h  it  wouhl  look  al»out  Ixl-re  it  ventures 
out  At  five  o'clock  the  highest  peaks  re(  iive  a  pur|.le 
tin-e  i'nd  we  cast  a  faint  shadow  on  the  Ix-ltoni  ot  the 
\x>k  and  then  the  sun  rises,  cold  and  l.n^^ht  yellow,  over 
the  crest  to  the  east.  Xow  the  sprin--  ot  lite  revive. 
Rehim  Ali  has  disappeared  for  an  hnur.  and  now  we  see 
him  trampinf^  through  the  swamp  with  a  lar^e  bundle  ot 
w.kkI.  and  soon  we  have  kin.lled  a  >parklin-  crack  in-  tire 
We  undress  to  !^et  rid  of  our  wet  and  cold  clothes,  and 
warm   our   b<xlies   at    the   tlames.    and    .o..n   our   limbs   arc 

supple  af,'ain.  , 

Then    Muhamed    Isa's   tall    h;^ure   ai)pears   on   horseoack 

in  the  distance.     He  ties  a  cord  to  the  forele-  of  his  horse 

and  leaves  it  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  while  he  proceeds 

on   foot.     When   I   was  suffering  mo>l   >everely  from  cold    1 

had   composal   a  sharp  curtain-lecture   for   him  as   s(y)n  as 

we    met.     But    now    when    I    caught    sight    of    my    excellent 

caravan    leader    I    forgot    it    all,    for    I    had    to    admit    the 

validity   of   his   reasons   for   delay.     The   caravan    was   long 

detained  in  dangerous,  unstable  ground,  and   the  men   had 

to   carry   evervthing.     We    went   together   to    IXasy  s   camp 

which    the    ca:!.van    reached    also.     When    the    sun  attained 

its  highest  altitude  at  mid-<lay,  it  f(umd  me  still  in  the  arms  ot 

Morpheus.     I  take  it  for  granted   that  my  two  companions 

also  requited  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  night  s  rest. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26  two  horses  vvere 
nearing  their  end ;  they  could  not  get  on  their  feet  am  had 
to  be  killed;  one  had  died  in  the  previous  camp  and  one- 
fell  on  the  march.     We  had  lo.'   15  horses  out  of  58    and 

1  .^,,,»      --•*    -t    -^A.     fVi..c..    Turures    are    distmctlv    in 

oniy    i    muic    uui    wi    o'-'>     ••••  •     -c-^ — 

favour  of  the  mules. 
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\\V  \)n\\  rixlc  iilnii'^  the  u'rial  longitudinal  valliv.  where 
f;ivi)iir;tlilf  i^ruuiicl  inadc  mif  |ir.>^ri»  i;i-y.  and  pa^^ed  a 
>alt  lia-in.  with  a  |hmp1  in  tin  inidillc  -urrnuiidcd  hy  (on- 
(tiitri(  riti.i;^  nf  (U-i(  cation  a>  rti^ular  a-  the  lit  ndic^  of  an 
ani|ihitluatri'.  Uiforr  u-  in  (In  di-laiuc  ua>  ^(tii  tlu' 
(aravan  in  tw<i  di  ta(  linunt^.  a|i|uarin;^'  like  tun  small 
l)la(l<  -]><ll•^  in  the  l)Mun<IK-^  i>\>vn  land-tape.  I  \va> 
deelily  imi(re>M(l  liv  my  nun  in-i^niiu  .mci-  Cumjiared  ti) 
the  iii>tan(fs  nn  the  earths  --urfaec.  ami  when  I  rennm- 
hered  that  we  tia\(lle.l  at  mo-t  i^  mile-  a  ilay.  I  was 
tiverwhelmed  at  ilie  thiui^ht  i>t'  the  knt^th  t,f  way  we  niii^t 
traver-i'  1«  lore  ue  hail  tr(»--i(l  I  ihet.  \\nlve>  were  seen 
at  the  ftx.t  (if  a  hill;  ixrhap-  they  were  i.ur  at  (|uaintances 
of  ve>terdav.  We  had  to  leave  them,  nun  h  a-^ain>t  our 
will,  an  alnmdant  l>an(|Uit  at  the  la-t  tami>,  where  six 
ravens  h.ul  -uoojietl  tjtiun  on  our  tallen  hor-i -. 

One  t(f  the  uiiiiernio>t  '•heiuluN."  v.  hit  h  stotnl  some 
160  fett  alMi\c'  the  -urfaie  of  the  |)ot>l,  affordeii  a  eapital 
rt)ad.  Round  atiout  the  -oil  was  dialky  whiti'  with  salt. 
To  the  ri.^ht  t,f  u>  wa>  a  low.  hrownir^h-iiurple  ritlge. 
Soon,  with  my  u>ual  companions,  Rolnrt  ami  Rehim  Ali. 
I  came  uj)  with  a  worn DUt  Ii(»r>e.  He  did  not  look  at  all 
emaciateil.  hut  he  hati  Uen  reliivetl  from  tluty  for  several 
flavs  in  hopis  t)f  savin-^  hi-  life.  His  ^uide  came  into 
camj)  in  the  evenint,',  ant!  reportetl  that  he  hatl  ctjllapsed 
on  the  road  antl  ixi)ired.  The  I'ountry  i>  stimewhat  hilly, 
hut  soliil  rt)ck  >eltlt)m  cmps  t)Ut,  and  then  it  is  limestone 
and  li^ht-j^reen  i  lay  slate. 

'!"he  camping  ^rouml  on  this  day,  Xt).  22,  had  an  interest 
of  its  own.  Captain  H.  H.  1'.  Deasy.  t)n  his  remarkable  cx- 
peditit)n  throuj,di  West  Tibet  and  Kastern  Turkestan  during 
the  years  iJ.(;6-iS()g.  hail  },'reat  ilifficulties  to  contend  with, 
antl  '  lost  St)  many  animals  that,  in  order  to  save  the 
expedition  anil  its  results,  he  had  to  leave  Ix-hind  a  larj^e 
])art  of  his  ba^'f;a<;e  antl  jirovisions,  in  short,  everythirig 
that  ct)uld  be  si«areil  at  all.  In  the  year  190,^  Captain 
Cecil  Rawlint,'  matle  an  equally  meritorit)Us  journey  of 
e\i)loration  through  the  same  parts  of  Tilxt.  and  as  he 
found  himsell  in  a  very  critical  situation  through  want_  of 
provisions,   he  decided   to  search   for  Dcasy's  depot,  which. 
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„,,,r(liim  to  tlic  m.i|.,  muA  l.r  ^oimuh.rc  in  thr  im^M 
l„,urli(..Ml.  Tw"  "I"  Raulinu'-  in.ii,  Kam  Sm-^  an-l  S  -lain 
I'>irin.L'  had  al-n  a.  i  nm|iaiii.<l  Dia^v,  and  Sunain  l-..iii;^ 
ua-  ;ti)ir  In  i...int  out  tlir  pla.r  ulur.'  th.  l.a,i;^ia^:.;  and 
,,r,,viM..ns  had  hvrn  Inirir.l.  Ihank^  l<.  thr  qua .  ot  ri.  c 
nu'al  and  l.arltv.  fnutid  thin-  in  du-  v.il.ltnu-.  KaAlm;^ 
wa^  al.lr  tn  s.w  hi>  hnrM-,  uhi.  li  u.uiLl  ..th.ruiM'  haw 
Urn  '-^t.  and  a  >mall  lu.i:  <'t  hur^' -.h.K>  and  naiU  lanic 
in  vcrv  u-^t  fullv  for  ihiir  hool-. 

So'nam  'l'>t.'rin;:  now  a.ronii.aiiitd   me  <m   mv  .xixdition 
I   had  ordrrrd   him   in  the   mornintj  to  halt   at    1 ».  a^\  >   and 
Rauhti«"s  (amp.  and  thirrlori-  he  marihnl    on  tin.    day  in 
tlu-    front   uitii   llic   mules.     It   wa^.  of    lourM-.  oi    -nat    im- 
portancr    for    my    route    >urviy    to    \>it     a    -pot     >o    anu- 

ratilv  I'lxcd.  .      •     ,•         1 

there  was  not  the  sliKlite>t  ditVicully  m  tiiidin-  the  -put, 
an.l   when   we  rearhed   the  eamp.   uhi.  ii  lay  on  a   -mall   Hat 
-pace    between    ^entlv    rounded     hilN.     Muhamed     Isi     h.u 
alrea.lv    .li'-e.l    ..ut    seven    l.oxe-.     One    ol    tlum    eontaine. 
Hour,  'whit  h   had   ^one   <iuite   i)ad    in   the   l-.ni;   interval,   and 
prob.d)lv  was  alrea.lv  -iK,ile.l   when   Rawlin^  was    here   three 
vears  Ix'fore.     Onlv  one   box   wa-  ot   Tibetan   w.)rkman-hip 
■for  Rawlinf^.  as  S.mam  Tsering  informe.l  me.  ha.l  exehariKcd 
some   of    his    w.)rn out    Ka-hmir    boxe-.    for    I)'-asy's     1  urkc- 
,tan  chests,   whieh   were   mueh   bitter,     liut   even    Raw  ing  s 
Ixj.xes   were   belter    than    the   easily   .lamage.l    wo.Klen    Ix.xes 
from  Leh.  in  whi.  li  we  kept  ean.Ue-  an.l  tinne.1  meals.     We 
therefore  ai)l)roi.riate.l   some  of  ihim  and   u-e.l  our  own  as 
firewo(xl      After  all.   Rawling   had   so  thorouj^hly  ransacked 
the  (lei)6t  that  there  was  very  little  left  for  me;    but  I   was 
not    in    such    urgent    need    of    the    g.^nls.     S.mie    lx>xes    ot 
American    beef    were    verv    welcome    to    the    .logs,    but    the 
men    despised    them    as    long    as    we    ha.l     fre-h     mutton. 
Cubical    tins,    which    had    containe.l    Indian    nnal.    lay    all 
ab.>ul    the    place.     One    of    the    l)oxes    hel.l  a    (luantity    of 
emptv  cariridge-cnses;    thev  ha.l  not  Ixen  used,  and  Sonam 
Tsering  iK-lieved  tliat  the  Changpas  ha.l   Ix'cn  here  a  couple 
of   vears    after    Rawling.    and    ha.l    jjickcl    out    the    p.)wder; 
hp  nointe.1   out  t.j  me  .jne  or  two  firei.laces,   which  seemed 
niuch   more  recent.     In   an.)ther   box   we   found   a   smppmg 
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almai.ac  and  some  ni.i|i>lKtls  of  I'ppcr  Burma  —  Dcay 
had  planned  t'  jtass  into  that  country,  hut  had  hicn  prr- 
vcntcd  by  sickness  and  death,  in  h.is  caravan.  .X  packet  of 
l)l(.'.ting-]>a])er  came  in  very  handy,  for  Robert  had  started 
a  herl)arium  for  me;  and  Muhamei!  I>a  iliscovered  some 
ropes  in  <^o<k1  conoition.  Besides  these  thinj^'s,  we  took 
only  a  coujjIc  of  novels  and  Bowers'  description  of  his 
journey  in  Tiltet  in  1S91.  a  welcome  addition  to  my  very 
scanty  library  (Illustration  79). 

V.V  were  now  in  a  country  which  several  travellers  had 
vi>itrd  l)efore  me.  Wellby  and  Malcolm,  who  discovered 
Lake  Lighten,  a  lake  already  touched  by  Crosby,  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  Wellby  and  Mal- 
colm, Deasy,  Rawlint,',  and  the  Austrian  naturalist,  Zu<;- 
mayer  figoO),  had  Ken  at  Veshil  kul.  I  crossed  the  route 
of  the  hf't  a  couple  of  months  after  his  journey;  he.  like 
the  I'Venchman  and  the  l-ln.L^lish  explorer,  has  written  a 
valuable  lx)ok  on  his  observations.  At  the  time  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  journev,  but  now  I  find  thai  I  crossed  his 
route  only  at  one  j»oint.  Wellby's  and  Dutreuil  do  Rhins' 
paths  I  crossed  only  (jnce,  but  Deasy's  at  two  points.  In 
the  following  days  it  was  harder  to  avoid  the  districts 
where  Wellby  and  Rawling  had  Ix'en.  and  where  the  latter 
especially,  with  the  hel])  of  native  surveyors,  had  compiled 
such  an  accurate  and  reliable  map  that  I  had  no  prospect  of 
imi)roving  it. 

Consecjuently,  I  longed  for  country  which  had  never 
l)een     touched     by     other     travellers.      My    camp    22    was 


identical    with    Rawling's  Xo. 


and    his    expedition     had 


skirted  the  lake  Pul  tso,  which  lay  a  day's  march  in  front 
of  us,  both  on  the  northern  and  southern  side.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  his  njute.  I  made  for  the  middle  of  this  lake, 
which  stretches  north  and  south,  an  unusual  orientation. 

When  the  great  caravan  is  loaded  u]),  and  starts  at 
sunrise,  ttu'  cam])  is  usually  full  of  noise  and  commotion. 
In  consequence  of  our  daily  loss  of  baggage  horses  the 
loads  have  always  to  be  re-arranged ;  when,  however,  the 
crowd  has  moved  off,  all  is  (|uiet  again,  the  iron  bra/.ier  and 
the  hot  bath-water  are  I)r(>ught,  and  in  my  tent,  with  its 
opening    turned    to    the    east,    because    the    prevailing    wind 
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blows  from  the  west,  it  is  soon  as  hot  as  in  a  vapour  hath. 
This  heat  often  tempts  one  to  put  on  !i<^hter  clothinj,'.  hut 
one  soon  regrets  it,  for  it  is  always  cold  '-'tside.  Then_  we 
i;<)  on  through  the  desolate  country  where  three  expedition^ 
have  converged  to  the  same  p(jint. 

The  soil  is  brick-red,  the  pasturage  gocxl  everywhere. 
To  the  south  lie  low  hills  with  arched  tojis,  to  the 
north  stretches  the  immense  mountain  sy>tem  of  the 
Kuen-Iun  with  several  imi)osing  mountain  masses  c(>vered 
with  eternal  snow,  an-l  just  in  front  of  us  rises  the  co'ossal 
dome-shaped,  snow-covereil  massive,  which  Rawling  named 
the  •T)easv  (Jroup."  We  had  seen  this  gigantic  elevation 
from  Yeslul-kul.  and  it  would  serve  us  for  a  landmark  for 
several  davs  to  come. 

The  caravan  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Pul-tso  (16,654 
feet)  near  a  small  rock  of  limestone.  Tundup  Sonam,  the 
"Grand  Court  Huntsman"  of  the  caravan,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  shooting,  and  was  given  four  cartridges. 
.After  a  few  hours  he  returned  with  three  cartridges,  and 
showed  a  yak's  tail  as  a  proof  that  he  had  killed  a  huge  beast, 
which  he  'had  found  grazing  i)eacefully  by  itself  behind  the 
hills  to  the  south.  Now  the  caravan  had  fresh  meat  to  last 
ten  days;  "and  when  it  is  consumed.  Tundup  will  shoot  us 
another  yak,"  s;ud  Muhamed  Is;i,  who  was  always  much 
l)leased  when  men  he  had  picked  out  made  a  good  job  of 
their  work.  I  had  marrow  from  the  yak's  bones  for  dinner 
—  a  dish  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  ti'ble  of  Lucullus 
(Illustrations  68,  69). 
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We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  camp  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Pul-tso  when  Muliamed  Isa  came  to  ask  for  a  day's 
rest.  The  grazing,  he  said,  was  good,  fuel  abundant,  and 
the  animals  needed  a  little  time  to  recover.  I  fell  in  with 
his  wishes  the  more  readily  that  they  fitted  in  with  my 
own  plans  —  another  lake  voyage.  I  intended  to  go  with 
RolxTt  and  Rehim  Ali  early  in  the  morning  across  the  lake 
in  the  direction  of  a  precipitous  mountain  which  lay  56° 
cast  of  north ;  then  we  would  sail  over  to  the  south  bank 
and  pass  the  night  at  a  mountain  62°  east  of  south.  The 
following  morning  we  expected  to  reach  the  north-cast 
corner  of  the  lake,  where  the  caravan  would  wait  f .."  us  on 
the  yellowish-green  j>asturehind.  We  should  thus  take 
two  days  on  the  lake  to  cover  a  distance  which  the  caravan 
would  traverse  in  one  day.  We  would  take  with  us  food, 
warm  clothing  :md  iK'dding,  and  a  tjuantity  of  fuel,  that  we 
might  not  \k-  in  such  straits  as  last  time.  Water  was  not 
wanted ;  the  lake  water  war>  potable,  though  it  had  a  rather 
queer  taste. 

The  lake  looked  very  inviting  and  picturesque  at  even, 
its  perfectly  smooth  mirror  lying  dark,  dreamy,  and  silent 
between  the  mountains  capped  with  eternal  snow.  Great, 
reeking  fires  of  dung  burned  cheerfully  among  the  tents, 
the  men  prepared  their  supj)er,  or  mended  the  pack- 
saddU's,  chatting  merrily  the  while;  all  was  quiet  and 
])eaceful,  and  the  moon  lloated,  silvery  white  and  cold, 
among  rose-coloured  clouds. 

Ihen    I   hear    lar   in    the   I'ast   a   droning   sound,    v  hie  h 
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swells  up  rapidly,  comes  nearer,  and  chancres  into  deafening 
thunder,    and    in    a    moment    a    very    violent    storm   sweeps 
over    the   shore.     I  call    men    to   close    the    opt'nin,^  of    my 
tent.     I  hear  Rolx-rt  raise  a  whoop  as  his  airy  dwellinfj;  Haps 
alx)Ut  and  threatens  to  split  up  into  shreds.     Hut  a  dozen 
men  set   it  to  rights  a.gain.     Then  my  tent  is  strengthened 
with  sand  heaps  and  bo.xes;    I  am  shut  in  with  my  brazier, 
but    a    small    spv  hole    is    left    in    the    tent    opening.     The 
moonshine    glistens    on    the    surf    of    the     billows    rolling 
against  the  shore  —  a  grand  spectacle  —  wild,  weird,  almost 
theatrical   in   its   1x\auty.     A  storm  of  unsurpassed   violence- 
rushes    ruthlessly    along.     It    sounds     like     express     trains 
rolling    through    covered     stations;     it    lashes,    roars,    and 
howls,   and   dashes   the   surf   thundering   against   the   beach. 
1'he   fires,    but    now    flickering   so   cheerfully,    are   put   out; 
the   spray   is   '^nurted    out   like   rockets;     I    hear   Muharned 
Isa's  tent  flapi/ing  about;    then  the  sound   of  men's  voices 
is  heard   no  more,  only  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the 
thunder  of  the  waves  di.sturb  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
If  I  do  but  look  out  of  my  spy-hole  I  am  almost  suffocated 
by    the    pressure    of    the    condensed    air.     Only    the    yaks 
delight  in  such  weather;   they  grunt  and  snort  with  i)leasurc 
when  the  long  black  fringes  of  hair  on  their  flanks  flutter 
in  the  gusts. 

September  28,  however,  was  clear,  the  storm  had  sped 
off  on  its  course  to  the  west,  and  the  dull  splashing  of  the 
swell  on  the  beach  was  all  that  was  left  of  its  fury.  Before 
we  were  half  way  along  the  first  line  of  soundings,  the  lake 
was  again  as  smooth  as  a  mirror;  it  was  only  flecked  with 
small  flakes  of  f(;am  left  Ix'hind  by  the  storm.  The  water  had 
been  too  thoroughly  stirred  up  to  be  clear.  We  took  little 
more  than  an  hour  to  reach  the  rocky  promontory,  sound- 
ing on  our  way  a  ma.ximum  dejjth  of  nearly  56  feet.  We 
left  on  the  north  a  considerable  bay  which  the  caravan 
would  have  to  go  round. 

After  a  short  rest  we  continued  our  voyage  to  the 
south-cast,  and  were  well  helped  on  our  way  by  a  gentle 
northcrlv  breeze.  This  time  we  reached  the  shore  without 
anv  adventures  and  Ix^fore  sunset.  We  landed  with  all 
our    Ix'longings.     Rehim   Ali   collected    heaps   of   dry   dung,. 
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Robert  set  the  cami)  in  onlcr,  and  I  cruised  aliout  in  the 
evening  Ijree/.e  till  twilight  eanie.  and  cold  and  darkness 
surrounded  our  bivouac.  We  sat  down  by  the  t'lre.  talked, 
and  cooked.  The  mince  of  fried  >hee])'s  brains  and 
kidnevs  tasted  delicious  in  the  open-air.  To  the  west  we 
(oiild  see  the  fires  at  camp  \o.  23.  Later  in  the  evening 
a  strong  east  wind  rose  uj)  again,  and  the  waves  da-^hi'd 
against  the  shore  ])arely  two  yards  from  u>.  We  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  fur>  and  ga/ed  into  the  tire;  the  head  is 
niver  so  full  of  project^  and  a>i)irations  as  when  the  eyes 
follow  the  play  of  the  blue  llickering  llames  and  the  fiery 
forms  that  arise  in  the  glow. 

But  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  we  could  hardly 
keep  the  fire  alive,  and  soon  we  cre])t  under  the  boat,  which 
we  used  as  a  slielter  without  taking  it  to  pieces.  We  all 
three  lay  in  this  improvised  tent,  and  strengthened  it  with 
the  sail  and  two  tarpaulin  cases,  which  covered  the  halves 
of  the  l)oat  on  the  march,  and  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  to  ])rotect  our  night  wraps  and  beds  in  l)ad  weather. 
.\bovc  us  hung  a  lantern  which  we  extinguished  when  we 
were  readv;  now  the  moon  shone  on  the  sail,  the  tempest 
howled  and  moaned  round  the  boat,  and  the  surf  soon  lulled 
us  to  slee]). 

The  minimum  thermometer  marked  14°;  it  is  always 
warmer  near  lakes.  We  were  early  on  our  feet,  a  good  fire 
put  new  life  into  us,  and  we  breakfasted  beside  it,  the 
sun  looking  on.  Our  berth  for  the  night  was  restored 
to  its  element,  the  baggage  was  jjacked  in,  we  stepi)e(l  on 
])oard  and  steered  eastwards  to  the  entrance  of  a  jjassage 
which  divides  the  I'ul  tso  into  two  ba-ins.  Its  breadth  is 
about  65  vards;  in  the  southern  l)asin  the  water  was  often 
almost  red  with  small  crustace.T.  We  crossed  it  south- 
westwards,  and  found  depths  of  barely  46  feet.  Then  a 
strong  breeze  came  up  from  the  north-west,  and  the  waves 
-j>Ia>iu(l  and  lapi)ed  against  the  boat.  If  we  only  got  a 
^'lUlh  west  wind  we  could  easily  sail  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  We  would  wait  a  little  by  the  shore.  It 
curves  graceruiiv,  ami  nas  lOur  icrraces,  eaca  auoui  iv. u 
yards  high. 

On  the  sail  back  a  new  line  was  sounded,  the  ma.ximum 
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(Iipth  bving  about  to  fctt.  Now  \vc  had  u  fav()ural)k-  wind 
on  the  (|uarli.r,  1ft  down  tht-  wcathcT-lxiard,  hoistni  the 
sail,  and  danced  alon^  to  the  strait.  As  wc  came  up  to  its 
eastern  point,  a  rider  with  s])a'e  hi  rses  and  several  men  on 
foot  came  in  sii^ht.  It  was  Muhamed  Isa  coming  to  meet 
us.  Now  Rahsanf,'  relieved  Rehim  Ali,  but  he  was  so 
awkward  with  the  oars,  that  we  preferred  to  take  back  our 
old  oarsman.  We  said  j'ocKbbye  to  the  rescue  party,  and 
steered  northwards  over  the  northern  basin  of  the  lake, 
where  the  depths  weri'  lo  feet  at  most.  Unfortunately  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north,  so  that  we  were  thoroughly 
chilled  through  during  the  two  hours'  sail  to  the  north 
shore. 

Muhamed  Isa  had  brought  us  sad  news  :  two  more 
horses  and  a  mule  had  died  at  camp  Xo.  23;  in  the 
evening  another  horse  died.  Otherwise  the  caravan  at 
camp  Xo.  2S  was  sound  and  lively.  Therefore  we  were 
the  more  astonished  to  see  a  large  fire  at  the  abandoned 
camping-ground  in  the  west.  The  caravan  had  started 
towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  now  it  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Xot  a  soul  had  remained  behind  in 
camp  Xo.  23,  and  yet  there  was  the  fire;  we  saw  tlames  and 
smoke,  which  hung  like  a  great  veil  over  the  shore.  Rehim 
.Mi  thought  that  the  post  from  Ladak  had  caught  us  up  at 
last. 

"Xo,  that  is  impossible;  a  f)ost-runner  cannot  travel  so 
far  and  carry  his  rations  with  him." 

"But  tlie  camp  fire  must  have  gone  out  immediately 
after  the  dej)arture  of  the  caravan.  A  fire  does  not  burn 
so  brightly  with  no  one  to  attend  to  it." 

"The  smoke  of  camp  Xo.  25  can  1)0  plainly  seen  from 
camp  Xo.  2,v  If  the  post  had  reached  camp  Xo.  23  it 
would  not  have  stayed  there  a  minute,  but  would  have 
hurried  on   to  join   us  ])efore  night." 

"Yes,  Sahib,  but  perhaps  the  messenger  is  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  is  signalling  for  help." 

'May  it  not  be  Changj)as?"  remarked  Robert. 

"Yes,  certainly,  it  may  be  Tibetans,  sent  from  thi'  south 
to  order  us  lo  slop,  ur  al  lea^t  to  watcii  U.s,  uiid  report  U)  the 
nearest  headman." 
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"Ma-itcr,  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  stoj)  sooner  than  \vc 
think.     What  is  to  happen  then  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Tibetans  can  interfere  with  us 
so  far  to  the  nc.rth;  they  cannot  force  lis  to  turn  ])ack.  At 
the  worst  we  shall  have'  to  pass  eastwards  throuj^h  Central 
Tibet  to  China  or  Burma,  as  Bower  did." 

"Look,  now,  how  it  smokes;    this  great  fire  must  mean 

somcthin.u." 

'■Yes.  it  is  a  regular  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  Saint  Klmo  fire. 
The  gods  of  the  lake  have  lighted  it  to  lead  us  astray." 

"I  iK'lieve  it  is  the  post,  but  the  fire  looks  uncanny," 
said   Rehim  Ali,  and  rowed  with  all  his  might. 

"Do  not  disturb  your-  i".  If  it  is  the  post  we  shall 
hear  of  the  messenger  belore  evening:  I  believe  ihat  the 
camp-fire  has  not  gone  out.  but  has  smouldered  on  in  a 
sheltered  sj.ot  all  day  long;  when  the  wind  changed,  some 
reserve  heaj)  of  dung  caught  fire,  and,  fanned  by  the 
north  wind,  it  ha^  burst  into  flames." 

At  six  o'clock  we  were  home  again.  After  I  had  taken 
a  much-needed  meal  I  summoned  Muhamed  Isa  and 
Sonam  Tsering  to  a  consultation. 

"How  manv  horses  have  we  left?"  —  "Forty." 

"How  manv  mules?"  —  "Thirty-four." 

"Are  they'  in  fairly  good  condition?"  —  "Xo.  Sahib, 
not  all;  four  of  my  horses  and  si.x  of  Sonam's  are  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  five  mules." 

"We  shall,  then,  have  more  losses  soon?"  "Yes,  alas! 
But  to  save  all  we  can,  the  strongest  animals  must  now 
have  mai/e  and  barley;  the  sickly  ones  must  forage  for 
themselves  till  their  '  hour  comes.  They  are  certainly 
doomed." 

"That  is  barbarous:  give  them  at  least  something. 
Perhaps  some  may  be  saved." --"We  must  be  very  s{)aring 
with  the  for.ge.   Sahib." 

The  management  of  the  caravan-bashi  was  prudent,  but 

cruel. 

.\t  siven  o'clock  the  storm  came.  It  was  the  third 
evinjiiLT  wr  had  had  violent  east  winds,  a  direction  ex- 
ceediiiglv  infreciuent  in  Tibet.  It  came  like  a  stroke,  and 
])ut  an  end  to  all  our  peacefulness.  stopped  all  conversation, 
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interfered   with   all   kinds  of  work,   extinguished    the  camp 
fires    blew  sand  and  diHt  into  my  tent,  and   prevented   the 
tired'   animals   from    grazing;    for   they   will    not    feed    m    a 
storm.     Thev  place  themselves  with  their  tails  to  the  wmd, 
keep  all   four  legs  as  close  together  as   possible,    and    hang 
their    heads.     So    thev    remain    standing,    and    wait    till    it 
is    ciuiet    again.     Thev    had    to    wait    all    night    long     and 
perhai)S,  sleepv    and    heavy  headed,    dreamed    of    the    heart 
Kssness  of  men  and   the  peaceful,   sunny   slopes  at    lankse 
and    Leh.     In   the   evening   Muhamed    Isa   and   I    inspected 
them.     The  moon  shone  brightly,   but  its  cold,  bluish  light 
made  the  piercing  wind    seem   more   icy  than  usual.       UK- 
animals  stood,  like  ghosts,  so  motionless  m  the  night,   that 
one    would    think    that    thev  were  already   turned    into    ice. 
Not  the  cold,  but  the  wind,  kills  our  horses;   all  my  people 
say  so.     Winter  was  coming  down  upon  our  mountains  in 
all  its  severity.     The  rarefaction  of  the  air  and   the  scanty 
pasturage  were  the  worst  troubles. 

The  wind  whistled  mournfully  round  the  corners  as  1 
went  to  sleep,  and  the  same  sound  fell  on  my  ear  in  the 
morning  as  Tsering.  muf!led  up  in  a  thick  fur  coat,  l)rought 
the  brazier  in.  A  drearv  morning!  Everythu^.g  in  the 
tent  was  buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  dust  and  drift  sand, 
and  I  was  thoroughly  frozen  before  I  had  dressed.  T  he 
horses  and  mules  had  gone  forward  eastwards,  but  I  did 
not  start  till  nine  o'clock  —  in  a  furious  storm.  Just  outside 
thc  camp  the  last  horse  that  had  perished  lay  cold  and  hard 
as  ice  Tsering  told  me  that  he  was  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  body  when  the  wolves  had  already  crept 
up  to  feast  on  it 


The     ground     is     L'ood,     sand,    dust. 


and    fine    gravel. 


Afterward"  the  soil  becomes  brick-red.  One  cannot  see 
far,  the  air  is  hazv  and  the  sky  overcast,  but  a-  far  as  the 
sight  can  carrv.  onlv  low  mountains  are  visible.  One  or 
two  brooks,  almost  frozen  up.  run  out  of  side  \  alleys  on  the 
north.  We  slowlv  ascend  to  a  pass,  whence  the  country 
eastwards  seems  "just  as  level  and  favourable  as  hitherto. 
Here  I  am  following  Rawling's  route;  hjs  map  corresponds 
to  the  actual  conditions  in  the  s!nalie>l  details. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  ride  against  the  storm 
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n<ir  ri>in,t^  t,M'<iun(I,  and  tn  liavr  tlic  wind  dp  oni'^  haik 
1,'oiii^  (l«)wiiliill.  W'c  work  (Hir  way  throii^'li  tliu  wiiul, 
which  ptnctralis  our  furs,  and  in  ten  niiniiti>  arc  (juiti- 
numlxd.  I  (an  scarcely  use  my  hands  for  ma|ii)in,i;  work; 
now  ami  ihin  I  thru>t  them  iiito  tnc  sKiao  of  my  coat,  Iran 
far  forward-,  anil  lit  tiic  horM-  find  its  own  way.  'I'wo 
mori-  hor>L's  die  hiforc  the  tviniii^;  a  third  was  led 
iiearlv  to  the  cami);  lu  looked  fal  and  >leek,  hut  he 
tumbled  down. 

When  I  rode  intt)  camp  I  had  had  more  than  enou.L^h 
of  this  terrible  day.  .\  bright  fire  was  burnin<^  in  the  fort 
of  provision  boxes,  by  which  we  (hatteil  awhile,  waitinj^ 
for  'Fserint^.  The  camp  fort  >hrank  up  day  by  dav  at  an 
alarmin<^  rate,  but  the  animals  died  ■  (|uickly  that  the 
loads  were,  nevertheless,  too  heavy.  Hut  it  was  Muliamed 
Isa's  opinion  that  enouj^h  mules  would  be  left  till  we  got 
to  the  Dangra  yum  t>o,  and  that  no  bagf^age  need  be  left 
behind.  In  ca>e  of  neco^-ity  the  boat  and  a  ii)U|)le  of 
tents  mi;^dit  be  sacritked.  lOmpty  provision  chests  were 
consumed  at  once  as  firewood.  Undoubtedly  we  should 
reach  the  di-tant  lake  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness. 
Without  a>-istance  we  could  proceed  no  further.  Then 
the  Tibetans  could  easily  stop  us.  We  were  therefcjre  a 
prey  to  <;rcat  an.xiety,  which  increa.sed  every  clay. 

"If  the  animals  founder  at  the  .'^ame  rate  as  at  present, 
we  shall  not  reach  the  nearest  nomads." 

"Sahib,  the  stronj^est  are  still  alive." 

"\'es,  that  is  always  your  con.-^olation ;  but  in  a  few 
d.iys  some  of  the  stront^'est   will   be  dyint,'." 

"  The  wind  kills  them.  If  we  had  only  a  few  days  of 
calm   weather!" 

"There  is  no  prospect  of  that  at  this  season  of  the 
vear.  This  storm  has  now  lasted  27  hours.  Then  come 
the    winter   storms    from    the   south-west." 

On  ()ctol)er  i  I  wrote  in  my  diary:  "What  will  ])e  our 
experiences  in  this  new  month?  At  eif^ht  o'clock  the  tem- 
iK-t  still  raged,  and  the  ride  to-day  was  worse  than  iK-fore." 

I'lat,  open  country.  Only  one  or  two  hills  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  with  green  schist  — otherwise  no 
hard    rock.     The    Deasy    Group,    towering    to    the    south, 
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sirms  n.'  "r  and  ni-arcr.  Thr  lior-^r,  \n.  j;.  Vh-  in  a 
pool  of  i:  ,An  I)1o(k1,  cold  and  hart',  for  tlu'  i)at!.->addli'  lia^ 
krn  removed  for  tlu'  siki-  of  tlu-  hay.  Duriti}^  tlu'  ni^ht 
thrir  horses  had  stamiK'drd,  and  wire  searched  for  hy 
Muhamed  Isa  and  three  Ladaki>.  Stiii.id  animals,  to  tire 
themselves  out  for  nothin'; !  Some  iinac  ( (nmtahle  rest 
les>ness  sci.med  to  have  tlrisen  them  from  tlu'  spot  wluri' 
they  were  unloaded.  The  poor  thing's  pirhaps  thought 
they  could  find  Ix'tter  grass  than  our  hard  heartedness 
allowed   thtiii. 

We  approached  a  verv  small  freshwater  lake,  hy  whidi 
lx)lh  Wellby  and  Deasy  liad  rested  A  fourth  of  its  >urfaK' 
was  frozen  Over,  and  on  its  west  bank  the  storm  had  reareil 
up  a  wall  of  ice  fragments  a  foot  high.  An  i(  y  brook 
descended  from  the  Deasy  (}roup  into  the  lake.  Tlu' 
water  of  the  lake  was  cooled  down  klow  free/ing-jMiint ; 
a  few  more  hours  of  perfect  calm  and  the  whole  lake  would 
\k'  frozen  over.  On  the  bank  Sonam  Tsering  found  three 
old  tent-poles  with  the  iron  rings  still  on  them.  He  (ouM 
not  rememlxT  that  Kawling  had  left  them  here:  probably 
they  were  a  menunto  of  Wellby's  visit. 

Tundup  Sonam  had  killed  an  antelope,  and  for  my 
dinner  I  was  served  with  fragrant  shislik  roasted  on  a  sj)it. 
Tsering  knew  his  work;  he  had  been  cook  to  Heach  and 
Lennart,  whom  I  met  in  Kashgar  in  i8qo,  and  was  more 
skilful  than  "the  black  fellow,"  as  Muhamed  Isa  con- 
temi)tuously  styled  the  late  Manuel. 

The  Lamaists  among  my  Ladakis  told  me  in  confidence 
that  they  j)rayed  every  evening  to  their  gcxls  for  a  lucky 
journey.  They  were  just  as  eager  as  myself  to  reach 
Shigatse  and  "the  holy  monastery  Tashi  lunix),  where  the 
Tashi  Lama  resides.  For  then  they  would  receive  a  title 
of  lionour,  just  as  a  Mohammedan  Ix'comes  "Ilajji"  when 
he  has  Ixrn  in  Mecca.  They  would  willingly  pay  their 
Peter's  pence,  seven  rupees  for  butter  for  the  altar  lamps, 
nay,  would  give  up  a  whole  month's  pay  as  a  j)resent  to 
Hi's  Holiness,  the  Tashi  Lama.  Their  aim  was  to  bring  a 
pilcrimafc  to  a  successful  termination ;  mine  to  fill  up  as 
many  blanks  as  possible  in  the  map  of  Tibet.  We  must 
succeed!     Heaven  befriend  us! 
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Xd  one  miiidcd  that  \\i-  li.id  not  a  sin^Io  man  as  escort. 
Vet  with  » viry  (lav  \vc  were  j^L'ttin^  niarir  to  inhal)itr(l 
(oiintry,  and  wtrc  advancing  into  a  land  \vhi(h  had  rccititly 
(m>0))  Ihcii  at  find  with  its  |)(iwrrfiil  mighhoiir  on  the  suiith. 
The  TilK'tans  v.xtc  cvlt  li<istilc  to  Kiiropt-ans,  and  after  the 
'-laughter  at  (luru  and  Tuna  they  wouM  iirohaMy  lie  still 
more  hitter  against  them.  We  liail  neither  pa^^port  nor 
|)ernn'^>ion  to  enter  the  i'orhidih  n  land.  How  sliould  v>l' 
|)ro>|Mr?  (^)ur  excite  iiient  was  alwav^  increasing.  Should 
we  iu'  nctived  as  open  enmiies.  and  after  all  wish  our- 
selves hac  k  with  the  wolves  oti  the  hanks  of  \'eshil  kul  ? 

Octolur  2.  Thirty  six  degrees  of  frost  in  the  night  — and 
we  hear  nothing  of  RahsangI  lias  aiutliing  happened  to 
him?  .Shukkur  .\li  is  sent  hae  k  along  the  caravan  track  with 
meat,  tea,  and  bread.  A  mule,  whicii  •  ,in  no  longer  kec  p 
on  its  feet,  is  killed  in  the  camp.  When  the  wind  falls 
occasionally,  it  is  singularly  (piiet.  The  landscape  is  still 
monotonous  —  a  boundless,  gently  rising  plain.  North  am. 
south  the  two  mountain  ranges  with  their  snow  [)eaks  still 
run  on.  Grass  and  \<if)kiik  grow  on  all  sides.  Hour  after 
hour  we  ride  east  north-east  without  any  ehange  of  scenery. 
I  look  forward  to  the  moment  when  we  shall  turn  towards 
the  south-east,  but  that  is  far  olT,  for  I  must  first  pass  round 
all  the  region  that  Rawling  explored.  The  animals  will 
then  have  still  harder  work,  for  we  shall  have  to  i  ross 
several  passes.  The  ranges  run  from  east  to  west;  mean- 
while wc  are  marching  between  two  of  them,  later  on  we 
shall  have  to  go  over  them.  I  examine  the  animals  daily 
with  great  anxiety,  and  fix  my  hopes  on  the  strongest,  the 
select  tro()[)  which  will  hold  out  to  the  last.  How  depre.ssud 
I  feel  when  one  of  them  slips  its  collar. 

.\t  camp  Xo.  2S.  beside  a  salt  ])ool.  the  animals  are 
mustered  as  usual.  They  understand  the  summons  when 
the  corn-bags  are  ready.  Then  they  are  turned  out  to 
graze.  P-mjity  provision  sacks  and'  pack  saddles  serve 
as  cloths  to  y)rotect  the  animals  from  the  cold  at  night. 
For  the  mules  small  triangular  pieces  are  cut  to  bind  over 
their  foreheads,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  most 
sus,e|itible  to  cold.  Outside  the  Ladakis'  enclosure  stand 
eiur     twenty    goats    and     sheep,     tied     head     to    head     into 
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a    rompact    proup,    m)    that    they    may    kotp    onr    anotlur 
war  til. 

'l'hi>  (lav  thi'  niDoii  ro-^i-  IjIdikI  red  over  thr  nmuntaiii^  in 
thi-  la^t.  it  htcanu'  (juitlsly  palir  thr  hi'..;lur  it  ro^i-,  and 
the  snowy  mountain-^  -hiuu-  a>  white  a-  thi-  -team  of  an 
iii>;ine.  The  evenin.u  ua^  lahn,  and  the  tint  \\a>  ea-ily 
heated  in  (ani|)  No.  jS.  \\\  thi  temiK  rature  -ant.  to  —  S' 
■  and  Rahsanj^  ua--  >till  nii>--in,i,'.  Had  tlie  \\oIve>  torn 
liim  in  pieii>.-' 

Next  morning,  however,  he  turned  iiji  in  Shukkur  Ah'> 
(ompanv,  hut  without  tlie  horse.  He  had  t'nllowiil  the 
trail  of  the  wandering  animal  t'or  a  loiiK'  di-tanie,  and  in 
the  sand  on  the  -"hore  of  the  small  lake  had  Uen  al)le  to 
read  the  story  of  a  tragic  iniident  with  almost  dramatic 
\ividness.  The  tracks  >howed  that  the  horse  had  galloped 
madiv  alxiut,  pur-ued  by  a  tro<i|)  of  wolves  on  either  side. 
Thev  had  i  ha-ed  their  victim  on  to  a  narrow  >tri|)  of  mud 
endint,'  in  a  point.  There  he  had  found  only  one  traikof 
the  horse,  whit  h  disappeared  in  the  slowly  deei)enin<^'  bed 
of  the  lake.  Hut  tlie  wolves  had  left  a  double  trai  k  -  they 
had  come  back.  They  thought  to  fall  ui>on  the  horse  on 
the  landspit,  where  he  could  not  run  furtlier.  but  they  had 
made  a  mistake.  Rabsanp  maintained  that  their  confusion 
was  reflected  in  their  backward  trail.  The  helple>s  hor>e, 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  wild  and  hunj,'ry  jaws  opened 
wide  to  devour  him,  i)iun}.,'ed  into  the  water,  preferring  to 
drown  rather  than  fall  into  the  clutches  of  his  j)ersecutors. 
Not  a  dr()[)  of  bloixl  could  be  seen.  If  he  had  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  lake,  he  must  have  died  of  cramp;  if  he  had 
turned  back  to  the  shore,  the  wolves  would  have  waited 
for  him  and  not  have  retired  into  the  mountains.  He  was  a 
hero,  and  now  I  felt  his  loss  doubly;  he  was  one  of  the  Ixst 
in  the  caravan,  a  Sanskari,  and  had  long  carried  the  heaviest 
lK)\es  of  silver.  The  picture  of  his  Ixild  spring  into  the 
water,  and  of  his  desperation  Ijordering  on  frenzy,  long 
haunted  my  imagination,  when  I  lay  awake  at  night,  and  I 
thought  of  the  horse  on  which  Slarcus  Curtius  j)lunged 
into  the  abvss. 
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At  camp  Xo.  29  there  was.  alas  I  no  pasturape,  and  so  we 
had  to  lead  ihr  horMS  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  where 
^rass  ^rew  ."iKnintily. 

October  4.  \\e  continue  our  journey  to  the  east- 
north  east,  and  there  is  not  the  sh^^htest  chan^a-  in  th" 
country.  Like  a  xiuirrel  in  a  revolvin-^  caj,'e,  we  go  on 
and  on  and  vet  find  ourselves  always  in  the  same  countrv ; 
north  and  south  the  same  summits  appear,  and  their 
l)rofiles  change  but  slowly.  Deasy  named  this  great 
open  longitudinal  valley  "Antelope  I'lain."  _  Rawling 
traversed  its  south  western  ])ortion  in  two  directions,  and 
mv  route  runs  between  them  on  the  left  bank  of  its  very 
broad,  but  now  waterless,  drainage  channel.  We  suppose 
that  the  salt  lake,  which  Wellby  >kirled  on  the  south,  must 
lie  to  the  east  north  ast,  but  it  is  not  yet  visil)le.  Yellow 
grass  again  appears  on  boih  sides,  and  the  camp  is  ])itche(l 
beside  a  small  basin  of  splendid  spring-water.  As  soon  as 
the  animals  are  reliived  of  their  loads  and  let  loose,  we 
notice  that  a  third  begin  to  graze  at  once,  another  third 
stand  resting  with  drooping  heads,  and  the  remaining  third 
lie  down  immediately.  The  first  are  the  best  and  strongest 
horses,  the  last  those  that  are  most  exhausted.  Among 
these  is  horse  Xo.  10,  which  has  to  be  killed  ne.xt  morning; 
hi'  i-  entered  in  the  list  of  dead  as  No.  25. 

Muhamed  Isa  does  not  now  set  out  before  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning.  He  has  noticed  that  the  animals 
feed  with  a  better  ajqutite  in  the  early  hours  aft*  r  sunrise. 
The  broad,  hard  riverbed  is  an  excellent  road,  quite  a 
liighwav.  descending  with  an  extremely  slight  gradient. 
During'  the  last  days  the  needles  of  the  aneroids  have 
remained  almost  stationary  at  the  same  figure.  To  the 
north  we  have  still  the  Kuen-lun.  .-onietimes  as  masses  of 
dark  rock,  sometimes  with  snow-capped,  roundel  summits. 

At  one  o'clock  I  always  make  a  short  halt  with  Robert 

and     Rehim    Ali    to    read'    the    meteorological    instruments. 

riu'   journal    is    kejtt    by    Robert    w='b    ihe   greatest  care.     1 

draw  a  ])anorama  and  take  bearings,  while  our  horses  stray 

alxiut  <n-a/.ing.     We   take  no  focxl   at    that   time,   for  we  eat 
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Vet   the  short    mid-day  rest   is  very  weUome 
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\Vc  arc  by  that  time  thorou.tihly  frozen;  we  ran  more 
easily  keej)  ourselves  warm  on  the  ^Tound  than  in  the 
saddle,  where  we  are  fully  exposed  to  the  wind. 

We  have  not  seen  a  drop  of  water  all  day  Ion-,',  and  the 
caravan  is  evidently  looking  for  a  si)riii<,',  for  we  see  scouts 
making  olT  from  time  to  time  to  the  riglit  and  left.  At 
length  they  discover  a  large  pond,  and  there  the  tents  are 
set  uj).  \Ve  have  marche(l  lately  alK)Ut  nine  miles  a  day  — 
we  cannot  do  more. 

We  had  scarcely  set  out  on  the  morning  of  OctoU-r  6 
when  the  camping  ground  was  insi)ected  hy  wolves  on  the 
look-out  for  another  horse.  They  follow  us  as  faithfully  as 
the  ravens,  and  perlia])s  receive  reinforcements  from  time 
to  time.  Strict  orders  are  issued  that  the  night  watch 
must  be  responsible  for  the  animals,  and  will  be  punished 
if  we  suffer  any  loss  from  the  wolves.  The  six  ravens  also 
still  stick  to  lis.  They  settle  when  we  encamp,  they  set 
out  with  us,  and  follow  us  all  day  long  with  their  hoarse 
croaking. 

We  i)ass  over  the  river-lx'd,  now  containing  water  and 
ice,  but  still  the  low  h  hide  the  ex])ected  lake.  Other- 
wise the  ground  is  level,  so  level  that  only  the  languid 
movement  of  the  stream  shows  in  lich  direction  the  land 
dips.  Yellow  sand-whirls  in  the  north-west  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  which  comes  upon  us  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  Within  half  an  hour  it  passes  into  an  easterly  storm, 
a  tvpical  cyclone.  Worn  out  with  the  cold  we  arrive  at 
camj)  Xo.  ^2. 

The  ])upj)ics  are  now  cjuite  big,  and  up  to  all  kinds  of 
mischief.  It  is  recorded  against  the  white  pupi)y  that  sh.- 
has  torn  up  one  of  my  map  sheets.  Fortunately,  none  of 
the  fragments  is  wanting.  Tsering  also  found  a  tooth- 
brush in  front  of  my  tent,  which  the  silly  dog  must  have 
considered  superfluous.  The  brown  i)Up[)y  bit  in  two  a 
hydrometer,  which  was  lying  alx)ut  in  its  leathern  case. 
Their  education  is  very  defective,  but  they  are  foundling" 
from  the  streets  of  Srinagar,  and  we  cannot  therefon 
expect  much  of  them.  They  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  discipline,  and  thev  d.n  not  obiv  when  thev  are  called. 
But  when  Tsering  brings  the  dinner  they  come  to  heel  at 
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„ncc  i)Ut  on  a  show  of  amiability,  and  force  themselves  to 
the  front  bv  some  means  or  other.  They  are  not  of  much 
use ;  they  keep  my  feet  warm  at  night,  for  then  they  he 
rolled  up  together  on  my  bed. 

Forty-five  degrees  of  frost  in  the  night  1  hat  was 
perhaps  whv  I  had  such  a  horrid  dream:  a  whole  host  ol 
dark  Tibetans  came  to  meet  us,  and  drove  us  back  to  the 
north.     The    water    in    the    basin    and    the    ink    are    lumj^s 

'xow  we  have  left  Rawling  far  behind  us,  and  Wellby 
and  Malcolm's  is  the  last  route  which  has  been  traversed  in 
this  region.     We  are  still  following  the  same  valley  as  that 

expediti(jn.  -r      i 

Our  store  of  vak  meat  was  just  at  an  end  when  1  undup 
Sonam  killed  an  antelope.  A  second,  unfortunatelv,  he 
onlv  woun.led,  and  it  escaped  on  three  legs  One  of  our 
wolves  was  pacing  about  on  a  hill.  He  had  closely  watched 
the  chase,  and  the  wounded  animal  would  probably  become 

his  prev.  .  •  i      -.u 

Muhamcd    Isa,   in   his   thick  grey   winter   suit   and   with 
his   pipe   in    his   mouth,    moves   about,   and    is   guiding   the 
caravan  ui)  between   the   hills  when   we  overtake  him.     Wc 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  hill.     A  white  line  appears,  and 
below  it  a  bluish-green  strii)e  which  gradually  increases  in 
dimensions.     After  a  few  minutes  we  have  the  salt  'iil^^'  ^t-' 
have  been  looking   for  immediately  below  us,   for  the  hills 
'^lope    steei)ly    to    the    southern    shore.     Now    the    Ladakis 
commence  one  of  their  finest  march  songs  in  soft,   melting 
tones-    thev   are   glad    to   have   reached    this   lake   which    I 
have  'sjioken  of  constantlv,   and,  like  myself,   remind   them- 
selves   that    wc    have    reached    another    stage    on    the    long 
journcv  to  Dangra-vum-lso.     To  the  north-west  the  scenery 
is  grand,  with  the  great  mountains,  their  snow-capjK'd  peaks 
and    great    glaciers.     Continuing    the    direction    of    the    sea 
westwards   is    flat   land    white    with   salt,    and    there   white 
eddies  dance,  whirling  along  the  dismal  shore. 

ICast-north-east  the  longitudinal  valley  is  as  open  as 
before;  there  Wellbv  travelled.  We  can  now,  if  \ye 
..•1  t,,r,-.  •■.^-•i.p  «.-)  *hr  =-fi!ith c-'.st  without  asain  coming  in 
contact   with    Rawling's   route.     There   new   country   awaits 
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us,  the  <:,'reat  triangle  httwccn  Wtliln's,  Bowc's.  and 
Dutrcuil  (If  Khins'  routes.  It  had  1)(.rn  one  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes  to  eros>,  at  least  once,  the  great  white 
patch  which  bears  on  the  EngUsh  map  of  Tibet  nothing  but 
the  one  word  "Unexplored." 
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CHAPTER  XII 


IN    INKNOWN    COINTRY 

In  the-  middle  of  tlu-  nii^dit  I  \\a>  awiikcd  by  seven  mules, 
wliiih  HtocKJ  close  to  my  tint  sUimi)in<^  about  on  its  ropes. 
I  went  out  to  drive  them  away,  but  when  I  saw  how 
piteously  cold  they  wi're,  and  how  closely  they  crowded 
together.  I  let  them  alone.  One  of  them  lay  dead  in  the 
morning  beside  my  tent,  v.ith  its  belly  swollen  all  out  of 
sha[)e. 

(ireen  schists  form  small  ledges  and  strips  on  the  other- 
wise soft  ground,  so  tha*  at  a  distance  the  land  seems 
striped  with  black.  Here  and  there  \eins  of  (|uart/  crop 
out.  Reddish- j)urple  hills  appear  (jn  the  western  horizon, 
and  the  country  Ix-comes  more  uneven.  After  a  while  we 
j)ass  the  sheep  driven  by  the  men  in  the  wake  of  the 
caiuvan.  They  travel  very  slowly,  grazing  as  they  go;  we 
have  still  18  left.  To-day  the  water  is  a  difi'culty.  Some 
is  found  by  digging  at  a  depth  of  n  foot,  but  it  is  briny. 
The  day's  march  is  therefore  longer  than  usual,  12  miles, 
but  then  we  come  to  a  spring. 

On  the  eve  of  a  day  of  rest  wc  feel  as  though  it  were 
Saturday  evening  and  there  were  no  school  next  day.  We 
intended  to  spend  October  9  in  camp  Xo.  34;  I  had  not 
;  ivcn  a  day's  rest  for  17  days.  .Ml  were  delighted,  and  the 
l.adakis.  in  anticipation  of  the  day  <jf  rest,  arranged  an  ul 
fresco  feast  round  a  gri'at  camp-fire.  'Ihe  refreshments 
were  the  same  as  usual :  tea  in  wocnlen  bowls,  parched 
niial,  and  roasted  antelope  meat  —  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kiii;l  \\ c;e  prciiiiijikd  in  our  cai'avan.  But.  neviTtuclerS,  the 
men   were  in  a  right  jovial   mood;   they  danced  round   the 
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firi'.  and  sang  a  lively  son.c;  with  a  chorus  rulminalin}^  in 
l)arl)aric,  shrill  Mmmlinf,'  huightir.  They  rrjoiied  that  they 
had  proceeded  so  far  and  still  possessed  MiflKient  power  of 
resistance  to  undergo  severe  hardships.  We  ha\e  tr;ivelled 
^^i  miles  from  the  Karakorum,  and  there  are  400  more  to 
the  Dangra-vum-tso.  But  we  are  nearer  the  lake  than  wi- 
are  to  Leh.  and  s(j  have  really  more  than  half  the  journey 
behind  us. 

.•\fter  41  dej!;rees  of  frost  in  the  night,  October  10  dawned 
with  brilliant  weather,  sunny  and  calm.  Horse  Xo.  3  was 
the  t'ventv-si.xth  martyr  of  the  caravan;  he  lay  dead  on 
the  -'Id.'  We  l)asse('l  another  which  was  reduced  to  a 
ske.eion  and  never  reached  the  camp.  We  travelled  east 
southeast,  and  had  now  to  leave  the  longitudinal  valley 
through  which  Wellby  had  traversed  the  whole  vi  north 
ril)et?  A  small  hollow  in  the  ground  was  crossed,  and  the 
camj)  was  {)itched  among  the  hills  on  its  south  side.  The 
brown  i)Ui)py  had  behaved  so  disgracefully  that  she  had  to 
lie  outside  as  a  punishment.  She  howled  and  whined 
j)iteouslv,  but  slei)t  after  she  had  lx(n  covered  with  a 
frieze  riig.  Xext  day  she  had  to  travel  with  the  mules  to 
her  shame.     In  the  night  another  horse  died. 

Red  and  yellowish-grey  hills  begirt  the  way,  which  led 
u[)  in  three  hours  to  a  small  Hat  saddle,  whence  the  view- 
eastwards  seemed  boundless.  Had  it  been  our  intention  to 
proceed  farther  in  this  direction  we  should  have  encountered 
no  (lifhculties  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  for  many  days  to 
come,  but  my  unalterable  goal  was  the  Dangra-yum-tso, 
and  therefore'  we  must  direct  our  course  south-eastwards. 
There  a  dark  chain  with  an  irregular,  toothed  crest  soor 
came  into  view.  Between  its  summits  were  seen  deeply - 
cut  saddle-formed  gaps;  but,  to  our  chagrin,  they  were 
more  difllcult  to  surmount  than  they  •i[)peared.  ami  the 
slightest  ri>e  in  the  ground  was  felt  by  our  caravan  in  its 
j)rc)strate  condition. 

The  ground  was  all  honeycomlxfl  with  the  holes  of  the 
al)omtnal)le  field  mice,  but  the  holt-  were  not  so  treacherous 
now,   for  the  soil   was  frozen,  and   lu  Id    firm   when   uc  rcKJe 
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A^iain  \vc  mountid  a  small  swdl  in  tlic  ground  (i  7,2,3  ^  feet). 
\Vi'  saw  Infiiir  us  a  dark  point  in  the  tnsrk  of  ihr  caravan; 
it  was  a  tkad  mule,  which  slept  his  last  sleep  with  wide-open 
i\es  hesidi'  hi>  |ia(k  saddle,  liehind  a  hill  we  surprised  a 
larLje,  haiid>onie  fox,  which  made  off  in  a  "reat  lunTV  as 
\',e  drew  near.  Hut  he  could  not  refrain  from  fre(|Ui'ntly 
turnint;  round  and  staring  at  u> ;  he  had  probably  never 
-eiii   a   human   Ixin^   before. 

.\t  camp  .\o.  ^0  there  was  not  a  drop  of  v>atiT,  l^ut  we 
were  not  able  to  travel  further.  We  had  with  us  two 
L'oat's  leather  bottles  hlled  with  ice  which  sulTiced  for  our 
tea;  but  the  animals  had  to  <!,()  without  water.  However, 
we  could  not  coni]»lain;  it  v.as  the  lu>t  time  since  I.eh  that 
we   had   had   no  water. 

An  unu>ual  si^ht  .greeted  us  on  the  morninj;  of  October 
12;  the  whole  countrv  was  covered  with  snow.  But 
scarcely  had  the  sun  mounted  uj),  when  the  snow  melted 
and  the  <;round  was  dry.  The  caravan  set  out  early  for  the 
sake  of  the  thirsty  animals.  Now  we  kept  on  a  south- 
easterly course,  leavinj,'  out  of  the  range  of  our  vision  the 
lake  discovered  by  Rawlinji,  and  named  "Lake  Markham" 
after  the  former  distinguished  President  of  the  Royal 
Geof^raphical   Society   in   London. 

Again  we  jiass  a  horse  with  its  throat  cut;  it  is  reddish- 
brown,  antl  contrasts  strongly  with  the  grey,  sandy  soil, 
'idle  ey.'S  have  already  been  picked  out  by  the  si.x  ravens 
which  sit  like  black  ghouls  round  the  fallen  beast  and  hold  a 
wake.  A  little  farther  something  suspicious  again  a|)pears 
in  the  track  of  the  caravan  —  it  is  the  si.xth  mule.  He  has 
C(»llapsed  on  the  march  and  has  not  to  be  killed;  he  is  still 
soft  and  warm,  and  his  eyes  have  not  lost  their  brightness, 
but  the  ravens  will  soon  be  here,  for  they  follow  the 
caravan  like  dolphins  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel.  For  every 
animal  that  falls  there  is  a  horse-cloth  to  spare  for  his 
romrades.  They  will  need  it  when  the  severe  cold  of 
V,  inter  comi's.  The  two  victims  to-day  have  long  been 
released  from  duty,  lait  they  had  to  follow  on  till  they 
died,  for  there  was  always  a  h()i)e  that  they  would  recover 
—  a   vain   one.   indeed. 

The  trail  leads  US  tu  the  mouth  of  a  valley,  where  wc 
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V)Mii  come  U])  vith  the  caravan  —  all  tin-  animals  haw  their 
h(  ads  in  a  bmoK.  thev  have  had  to  thirst  so  lon^'.     The  valley 
must  come  down  from  a  i)ass,  so  we  march  up  it.     It  becomes 
i'arrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  there  is  a  passaije  only 
Uw  yards  broad  between  walls  of  schists  tilted  up  vertically. 
15y  the    brook  lav  the   bleached    skull   of  an  Amnion    sheej) 
with    fine    horns '(Illustrations   39,  60).      We    found    shelter 
from  the  cuttint;  wind   at   the   foot  of  a  precipitous  wall  ol 
rock  on  the  left'  side  of  the  valley,  and  there  set  up  our  tent 
poles.     Muhamed     Isa    climl)e(l    a    hei<iht    opjx.site.    takin-^ 
the  field  glass.      "A  labyrinth  of  small  mountains."  was  his 
unsatist"a(^torv  rejxirt.     IJy   this  time   we   had   lost    29    horses 
and  6  mules^  and    had  only  29  horses  and  30  mules.      "The 
stron<;est    animals    are    still    living,"    was    Muhamed     Isa's 
consolation. 

October  13.     The  night  with  30  degrees  of  frost  deprived 
us  of  another  horse  and  a  mule.     Their  bones  are  bleaching 
in   cam])   Xo.    37.   and    are   tokens   of   our   vi>il.     A    heavy 
march    over    verv    undulating    ground.     We    had    to    cross 
over  three  small.'  trying   i)asses.      A  gocxl  deal  of    snow  still 
lav  on  the  ground.'  To  our  right  extended  a  red  mountain 
crest,  and  in  a  gorge  a  waterfall  was  congealed  into  a  mass 
of  ice.     Muhamed   Isa  had  erected  three  cairns  to  show  us 
the  way  where  the  track  of  the  caravan    became  indistinct 
on    i)ebblv    ground.     On    the    fir^t    pass  the    prospect    was 
drearv.    nothing    but    jnnk,  i'uri)le.   and    yeHow    mountains. 
On  the  north  the  Turkestan   mountains  still  dominated    the 
landsca])e    with    their    majestic    y)eaks,    a    row    of     imperial 
crowns  far  above  the  rest.     I-'ifty  degrees  cast  of  north  we 
fancied  we  perceived  a  large  lake,  but  it  might  e(|ually  well 
be  a  plain  transfigured  by  the  mirage.      Many  of  the  hills 
and    s[)urs   consist    of   creeping   s<jil    from    above,    which    in 
consKjuence    of    its    slow    motion    is    frozen    into    concentric 
rings  and  other  patterns.     The  third  i)ass  rises  in  jarfictly 
barren  land.     Here  Tsering  gave  himself  enijrmous  trouble 
in  setting  up  a  cairn,  which  was  quite  unncces.sary,  for  no 
one  would  come  after  us;  but  it  was  an  act  of  homage  t  • 
the  gods  of  the  mountains,  an  earnest  prayer  that  they  would 
let  us  pass  safely. 

At  last  we  came  d<nvn  into  open  country,  a  main  valley 
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running  eastwards,  wIhtc  tlure'  was  a  <.dimj)sc'  of  yilluw 
;^rass  in  thf  (Ii>tancc.  Tundup  Sonam  shot  Iwo  Amnion 
slu'i]),  and  tluir  llcsli  prolonj^'cd  the  hvcs  of  our  i8  shci'p. 
In  thi^  cold,  windy  weather  wu  are  never  ])ro|)erly  warm. 
W'hrn  I  sit,  sketrhinf,'  the  panorama  of  the  mountains  or 
lakin.t;  a  sohir  ol)>ervalion,  I  must  have  tlie  l)ra/ier  iRNido 
me  to  warm  my  numbed  hands  a  little,  so  that  I  can  use 
tlum.  Only  Muhamed  Isa,  Tserinj,',  Sonam  'I'serinj,',  and 
(luffaru  are  exempt  from  nii^'ht  duty;  all  the  rest  arc 
olilit^ed  to  turn  out  into  the  cold,  dark,  wintry  nij,dit. 
When  darknes>  falls  I  fill  up  the  drawinj^s  I  have  sketched 
ill  the  (lav,  study  majjs,  or  reail  lit^ht  literature,  or  Supan's 
I'liysisclic  Knikiiiiilc,  and  a  coui)lc  of  books  on  Buddhism 
and  Lamaism.  At  nine  o'clock  Robert  takes  nieteoro- 
lo,i,Mcal  readin;,'s,  and  sets  up  the  hypsometer,  which  I  read 
off  in  my  tent.  Then  we  talk  awhile  and  ^o  to  sleep.  My 
bid  is  laid  on  an  India  rubber  sheet  and  two  folded 
Turkestan  frieze  blankets.  On  these  is  laid  a  f^'reat  scjuare  of 
f^  )atskins  sewed  together.  I  lay  myself  down  on  one 
half  of  the  scjuare  and  cover  myself  with  the  other,  and 
then  Tsering  tucks  in  the  edges  under  the  felt  blankets, 
S)  that  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  sack.  Lastly,  he 
spreads  two  more  felt  blankets,  my  ulster,  and  my  fur 
coat  over  me.  I  have  my  fur  cap  on  my  head  and  a 
Ihislilik;  otherwise  I  undress  as  usual.  In  stormy  weather 
the  morning  bath  is  not  exactly  pleasant;  my  clothes  have 
become  icy  cold  during  the  night.  The  Ladakis  have  no 
notion  of  cleanliness,  and  conseciuenlly  carry  about  with 
them  small  colonies  of  vermin,  for  which  I  have  not  the 
least  use.  But  those  who  make  my  bed,  clear  uj),  and 
wait  on  me  in  my  tent,  cannot  help  giving  me  a  most 
liberal  share  of  their  sur])lus,  and  therefore  my  under- 
clothing has  to  be  frequently  washed  in  boiling  water. 
Mv  sensitiveness  in  this  respect  is  a  wondcrfil  source  of 
amusement  to  the  T.adakis;  I  hear  them  laughing  heartily 
at  mv  horror  of  all  kinds  of  blocxl-sucking  creatures.  But 
I  teli  them  that  I  feel  comfortable  only  when  I  am  quite 
alone  in  my  clotk.es. 

The   winter   evenings  g:>.w   longer  and   longer,   and   our 
life   passed    in   monotonous   solitude.    The   worst   was   that 
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mv  lii^ht  reading  was  put  a  stop  to.  To  occu]))-  the  leisure 
hours  I  made  the  Ladakis  relate  to  me  traditions  and 
legends  of  their  own  country,  and  noted  some  of  them  chnvn. 
I  also  made  each  of  my  servants  narrate  his  own  e.\])eriences; 
but  the  notes  1  made  of  them  were  not  very  remarkable, 
for  the  men  had  not  much  to  tell,  and  thought  it  all  (juite 
natural  and  unimportant.  Vou  must  question  and  draw 
them  out.  and  even  then  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  They 
very  seldom  kn(nv  the  name  of  a  Kuroi)ean  whorn  tluy 
have  served  for  months,  and  they  cannot  state  their  own 
age.  But  they  know  exactly  how  many  horses  there  were 
in  a  caravan  thev  accompanied  years  ago.  and  the  colour  of 
each  horse.  One  Ladaki,  who  has  traversed  the  inhabited 
parts  of  western  Tibet,  can  tell  me  the  name  of  every 
camping  ground,  describe  it  accurately,  and  tell  me  whether 
the  i)asture  there  was  go(xl  (jr  bad.  They  have  also  a 
marvellous  memory  for  the  character  of  the  ground. 

Having    regard    to    the    compass    of    this    narrative,     I 
cannot    allow    myself    to    wander    into    ditTuse    biographical 
notices,   but    I   niust   very   briefly   intnxluce   my   little   party 
to   the   reader.     We   will'  begin,'  then,    with    Rabsang,    who 
went  in  search  of  the  horse  that  was  baited  by  the  wolves. 
He  is  a   HckI,    or    Buddhist,    strictly    speaking    a    Lamaist ; 
his   father   is   named    Pale,    his   mother   Rdugmo,    from   the 
village   Chushut-yogma   in    Ladak.     By  occuj)ation  he   is    a 
zemindar  or   farmer,   grows   barley,   wheat,   and   peas,   owns 
two  horses  and   two  yaks,    but   no   sheep,    pays    23   rupees 
(about  31  .shillings)  in  ta.xes  to  the  Maharaja,  but  no  con- 
tributions  to    the    lamas.     Once   a   year    he    travels    in    the 
service  of  Afghan   merchants  to  Varkand,   and   receives   50 
rupees    for    the    whole     journey.     The      merchants      carry 
clothing    materials,    coral,    tea,    indigo,    etc.,    to    Varkand, 
where   they   put   up   in   the   serai  of   the   Hindus,   and  stay 
twenty  days    to    sell    their    goods    and    jiurchase    silk,    felt 
rugs,  ordinary  rugs,  etc.,  which  they  get  rid  of  in  Peshawar. 
Rabsang  had'    served  chiefly   the  itajji  Kidar  Khan,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Cabul.     Si.x  years  ago  he  had  an  adventure  on 
the  Suget-davan,  where    twelve    Badakshan   men,   who  owecl 
the     llajji    money,   met  the  caravan,      iiie  twelve  men   had 
led  a  wild  life  in  Varkand.  and  could   not   pay  their  debts 
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The  Afghans,  who  tiumlicrtd  five,  fell  u[)on  tlum  and  a 
viiiU  nt  s(  iitllf  cnsiiL-d,  cndinj^  in  !jl()(xl>h((l.  That  was  Ral)- 
san.i^'s  worst  adventure.  He  had  served  Captain  Deasy  five 
months  and  anotlur  linf^di^hman  as  lonj^.  When  he  was 
awav  hii  -elf,  lii>  wifi'  and  a  brother  tilled  his  land  and  looked 
aftir  hi>  affair-. 

"Can  you  dii)end  on  your  wife's  faithfulness  for  so  long 
a  time:-'"  ' 

"Xo."  he  answered,  "but  we  do  not  think  mueh  of  that 
in  I.adak." 

"What  liapjien-  if  >he  mi-condutt-  her-Jf  with  another 
inan?" 

"Tiun  lie  nni-t  ^ive  me  a  shei'p  as  con"  ••iis;ition." 

After  this  not  a  word  more  could  bi'  i.araded  from  Rab- 
san.t,'. 

In  our  caravan  hi'  is  under  Tserin^'s  immediate  com- 
mand, and  leads  the  four  horses  which  carry  my  tent,  my 
bed,  the  four  boxes  of  articles  for  daily  use,  and  the  kitchen 
utensils.  He  is  assistant  to  the  head  cook,  and  has  to  keep 
me  supplied  all  the  eveninjj;  with  fuel.  He  brings  Tsering 
fuel  and  water  for  cooking',  and  is  an  e.xceedingly  sturdy, 
useful  fellow.  A  year  later  ho  had  a  prominent  part  to 
play. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Mohammedan  Rehim  All. 
He  is  my  rij,dit-hand  man  on  the  march.  GutTaru  is  the 
oldest  of  the  company,  and  guide  of  the  horse  caravan; 
consequently  the  more  horses  die,  the  less  he  has  to  do. 
The  Hajji  Gulam  Razul  has  been  twice  in  Mecca;  he  is 
Muhamed  Isa's  cook.  Shukkur  AH  has  made  many 
remarkable  journeys,  which  would  fill  a  whole  chapter 
themselves;  with  us  he  is  leader  of  a  section  of  the 
horse  caravan,  but  has  now  only  two  charges.  Gaffar  is 
a  young  Mohammedan,  who  follows  the  horses,  gathers 
fuel,  and  fetches  water.  Voung  Tsering  has  the  same 
occu])ations.  and  Tshe,  Tundup,  and  Adul  belong  also  to 
this  party;  the  la-t,  a  hard-working,  sturdy  man,  has 
intered  my  service  in  order  to  buy  himself  a  house  in  Leh 
and  to  enable  him  to  marry.  I>lam  Ahun  is  horse  watch- 
man. Holu  belongs  to  my  caravan,  and  is  one  of  Tsering's 
asi>tants.     Galsan,    who    has    travelled    much    in    western 
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Tihct.  serves  as  a  mulr  driver.     Mie  TinKlui.  i-  responsible 
f.)r    the    slurp.     Loli^aii-     Ki-'lal.     nicknamed    llie     Lama, 
has  to  attend   to  niv  li-.rsc..     lie  i^  erne  with   me  to  earn 
money  to  f^ive  to  his  father  and  eMer  brother,  Krause  they 
have'alwavs  taken   ^oo<l   (are  of   liim.     He   i.   the  jis^ter  of 
the   caravan,    and    has   a    very   eotni.  al    appearance.      I  a>hi, 
uho    accompanies    the    horses,     is    one    of    our     best     men. 
Tun.lup    Sonam    kee]-    up    the    sporting    reputation    of    the 
ciravan      and      j.rovi.les     us     all      with      fre-h      meat,     lie 
M  arcelv  i  vrr    mi-i>.    and    i>    as    cpiiet    and    comi)osed    as    a 
pan   of  (lotted    milk,     lie   had    served    under   me   before,    in 
the  wiiitiT  of   Kjo.',  when  I  travelled  from  I.eli  to  \arkand. 
(■iart\unn    beloims    to    the    mule    caravan,    aiKJ    entered    m; 
srrvice   t")   re>t(.re   order   in    his   financial    atTairs.     A   small, 
short,    black  bearded    fdlow,    fiftv    years   of   a^e,    answers   to 
the  name  of  Taslii  'IVerin.i;;    formerly  he  was  called    Islam 
Ahun,   he   savs,   so   he   has  changed   his   religion,   though   it 
sililom  haj'pens  that  a  Mohammedan  goes  over  to  Laniaism. 
He   also   leads   a    troop   of   horses.     Rub    Das   is   a    (hirkha 
from    Sitang,    and    does    all    sorts    of    werk;     he    is    silent 
and     works    like    a    slave,     without     ne.-ding     the    slightest 
reminder.     Tundup    C.elt-an    is    the   ruiter   of    tales,    who>c 
voice  is  heard  when  all  the  day's  work  is  over;    he  is  also 
chief  cook   in  the  black  tent  of  the   Ladakis.     Xamgyal   is 
a    mule-driver,    and    one    of    our    best;     Sonam    Tsering    is 
overseer  of  the   mules.   Kurban   nothing  but   Cluffaru's  son, 
and  Tsering  is  mv  head  cook. 

Herewith  the  list  closes.  Each  of  these  men  had  his 
(lutv  to  perform;  all  were  willing  and  good  tempered,  and 
f|uarrels  and  disi)Utes  were  never  heard.  But  Robert  and 
Muhamed  Isa  knew  excellently  well  how  to  maintain  dis- 
cii)line.  Kverv  man  had  a  warm  shetpskin,  and  they  made 
themselves  be(lding  of  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  sheep  or 
the  wild  animals  that  were  shot;  as  the  winter  cold  abated 
they  used  empty  provision  sacks  as  blankets.  As  they 
all  travelled  on  foot  they  soon  wore  out  their  soft  Ladak 
"ooots,  and  thev  ha<l  to 're-sole  them  repeatedly;  for  that 
1-urpose  they  utilized  pieces  of  skin  with  the  wool  turned 
inwards. 

On   October    14  we   passed   a  series  of   large   river-beds 
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which  intersect  the  ri'lj^e  to  the  south  along  flattish  valleys. 
Kiilans  and  antelopes  were  grazing  in  large  numbers. 
.\t  the  camp,  situated  between  reddish  hills,  the  grass  was 
good.  Our  direction  was  east-south-east.  In  the  night  a 
hor.se  died.  The  country  j)reserves  henceforth  the  same 
character:  it  consists  of  a  numlxT  of  small  ri<lges  extending 
from  east  to  west,  and  much  time  is  lost  in  crossing  them ; 
between  them  lie  longitudinal  valleys.  Xot  infrequently  we 
<an  count  southwards  three  or  four  such  ridges,  and  we 
have  to  j)ass  over  them  all.  We  have  lost  ourselves  in  a  sea 
of  rigid  undulations;  we  are  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  its 
rudder  and  is  on  the  point  of  sinking:  no  i>!an(ls  of  refuge, 
no  ships  coming  to  meet  us,  boundless  sea  on  all  sides. 
W'e  should  like  to  j)our  oil  on  this  rcjugh  sea;  we  long  for 
calm  waterways,  but  .1^  long  as  a  plank  remains  wc  will 
cling  fast  to  it.  .At  camp  Xo.  40  there  was  goo<l  grazing, 
and  water  we  muld  obtain   from  ice. 

'Flu-  men  have  sewed  up  a  felt  coat  for  the  brown 
pup[)y,  whiih  they  put  on  her  when  it  is  cold  at  night. 
She  looks  wry  ridiculous  in  her  new  nightdress  when  she 
runs  about,  s(e|)S  on  a  corner,  and  then  rolls  over.  The 
white  pujipy  sits  at  first  quite  disconcerted  and  gazes  at 
her,  but  then  linds  the  sight  so  alluring  that  she  cannot 
refrain  from  making  fun  of  her  comrade,  dancing  about  her 
and  biting  her  cloak.  The  brown  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
sits  resolutely  (|uiet  and  lets  the  white  one  sport  about  her. 

We  penetrate  further  into  the  forbidden  land.  On 
October  \(}.  the  anniversary  of  my  departure  from  Stockholm, 
wf  had  still  3S0  miles  to  travrl  to  Danirra  yum  Is  >,  but  now 
were  .seldom  able  to  march  more  than  7',  miks  a  day.  In 
Camp  Xo.  41  (lllu.st ration  65)  some  articKs  lluit  we  cuuld  Sjjare 
wivv  left  behind,  to  lighten  the  loads,  among  them  several 
books  that  1  had  read  and  Hower':;  narrative,  which  had 
now  served  their  turn  in  my  travelling  library.  The  tents 
weri'  set  up  in  a  sheltered  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 
Tundup  Sonani  had  gone  in  advance,  and  had  surprised  a 
iMur  vear  old  yak  which  wa>  lying  on  a  slope  in  the  .sim. 
I. iking  advantage  of  iniqualities  in  the  ground,  the  sports- 
man had  crej)!  up  (juit"  close  to  it.  The  first  ball  had 
entned    till'    pelvis.     The    yak,    thus    unpleasantly    aroused 
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fiom  his  meditation,  spra  ■■  )  and  received  a  second  bu  let 
in  his  houf^h.  Then  he  V-d  down  the  slope.  turne«i  a 
somersault  on  to  the  hot:  .f  the  valley,  and  lay  deail  as 

a   mouse;    and    here.   then.  ..,  ■.  the  tuit^  were   pitched.     Ik- 
was  alreadv  skinned  and  cut  up  when  we  arrived,  and   the 
dark-red  tlesh  with  a  purplish  tint  at  the  le.qs  lay  in  the  sun. 
The  stomach   was  immense,  and    full  of  ^rass,    lichen,   and 
,T^,,^^  _  no  wonder  that   the  animal  needed   rest  after  sucli 
Uourmandizin^.     The  head   was  set   up  as  a  decoration  at 
the   foot   of  a  mountain   simr.  and    the    hunter   was   photo 
.rraphed   besid.-  this  trophv.     The  Ladakis  were  ordere(    to 
uit  their  fill  of  the  meat,  for  we  could  not  burden  ourse  ves 
with    anv    extra    wei-ht.     All  the   fat.    however,    was  taken 
with  us,' and  the  marrow  was  reserved   for  me.     When  we 
left  the  place,  there  was  not  much  left  of  the  yak.  and  1  have 
my  suspicion  that  the  Ladakis  carried  some  fine  pieces  with 
them  in  their  private  bags.  ,    r      »• 

The  ravens,  in  comi)anv  with  an  cajole,  sat  feasting 
round  the  bloodv  skeleton.  Now  there  are  eleven  of  them, 
and  their  wind's  shine  in  the  sun  like  blue  stee  _  I  hey  teel, 
alas '  quite  at  home  in  the  caravan  and  are  half  tame.  1  he 
dogs  take  no  notice  of  them,  and  are  treated  by  the  ravens 
with  sarcastic  contempt.  . 

October  17  was  a  trving  day;  there  was  a  strong  wind 
from  the  west,  and  the  temperature  did  not  rise  alK)ve  23 
at  noon.  We  were  approaching  a  pass,  but  we  encamped 
Ixfore  reaching  the  summit.  At  nine  o'clock  the  ther- 
mometer marked  9.3°.  and  I  could  make  it  rise  in  the  tent 
only  to  24.5°,  for  the  little  warmth  radiating  from  the 
brazier  was  at  once  driven  out  by  the  wind.  The  mini- 
mum thermometer  stcxxl  at  -18.8°,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature that  we  had  hitherto  recorded.  A  white  mule, 
which  had  carried  no  load  for  the  past  ten  days,  was  frozen 
to  death.  Nov  I  had  27  mules.  27  horses,  and  27  servants 
in  the  caravan.  We  had  not  seen  a  man  for  57  days. 
Should  we  all  remain  together  till  we  fell  in  with  the  tirst 

nomads?  .  .    , 

Antelopes  and  vaks  were  grazing  on  the  slopes  ol  the 
pass,  th-  height  of  which  is  17.575  ^^'^t-  ^^  labyrinth  of 
mountains  spreads  it.  df  out  in  the  direction  of  our  march, 
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ami  therefore  \vc  turn  ;i^ii!e  to  the  north-east  and  encamp 
in  the  nioutli  of  a  \alKy.  The  white  liu|)])y,  which  faith- 
lully  follows  Rohrrt  ami  niy>elf,  i>  alwav-  -onndlv  thra--h^'(l 
l)y  her  l.rown  si^t(  r  when  we  arrive  in  cainj).  Siie  has  no 
liope  of  (leftmh'n^  herself,  so  she  lies  (|uietiy  on  her  liai  k  as 
if  slu  wiTe  made  of  pajiier  mat  he.  and  does  not  dare  to  uttir 
a  sound.  Xow  they  are  both  l)loate<l  fron'i  over-indul- 
L'ence  in  yak  l"le>-h ;  hut  however  had  the  brown  pup|)V 
may  feel,  her  little  sister  must  ,^et  her  lickin.i;  as  soon  as 
she  aj)pears. 

!n  the  lu'^ht  of  ()(tol)er  19  tv.o  more  of  our  horses  were 
fro/en  to  deatii,  and  a  >lu'ei).  Of  the  latter  we  had  now  (jnly 
lO;  puffed  up  with  tra^  the  three  dead  animals  lay  on  the 
>lo])e  and  stared  at  us  v.  ith  dark  bloinlstained  eve-cavities ; 
the  ravens  had  already  been  at  them.  The  ground  was 
very  dillkult,  constantly  slopinj,'  ujiwards  and  then  down 
aj^'ain.  We  saw  the  caravan  stru.^,t,de  up  to  a  i)ass.  but 
beyond  appi'ared  another  still  hij^lier,  with  patches  of  snow. 
The  crests  of  the  mountains  in  this  countrv  run  in  <,'eneral 
to  the  ea>t  north-east.  In  the  south  lie-~  :i  lake  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  miks,  but  it  is  far  to  the  riijhl  of  our  route. 

When  we  reached  camp  Xo.  44,  at  a  heitdit  of  17,5.^ 
ftet,  in  the  midst  of  terrible  mountains,  it  was  announced 
that  Muhamed  I>a  was  ill.  He  had  suffered  for  some  days 
with  severe  headaclu'.  and  ha<l  bet-n  well  dosed  with  fpiinine. 
.\s  he  could  not  reconnoitre  as  u--ual,  l\ol)ert  a>ked  per- 
mi'-sion  to  dimb  the  hiuh  pa-s  which  barred  the  wav  to  the 
ea>t,  and  to  look  around,  lie  di<l  not  come  liack  till  dark, 
and  then  iiiforimd  us  that  we  should  soon  emi'r^e  from 
these  troubli -onu'  mountains  if  ue  turmd  to  the  south  east. 
-Muhami'd  I-^a  therefore  re(  lived  instructions  for  the  follow- 
inj^  day  in  accordance  with  this  information. 

Wiiat  a  diffifenci-  from  the  previ<ius  evening  when  the 
stars  twinkled  down  from  a  blue  black  skv  and  the  fires 
bla/.ed  briuht  and  ri'd  I  Xow  heavy  masses  of  cloud  lie 
o\er  mountain  and  valley,  so  low  that  thev  seem  ahiKjst 
within  reach  of  the  hand.  It  snow-  unusually  thicklv;  the 
uround  i>  white,  and  the  ineciualities  and  tufts  of  moss  throw 
loni,'  shadows  about  the  fire<.  A  p.de  liu'lii  rises  out  of  the 
precision    fiirtress.    now    reduced    to   ■..mall   dimensions,    and 
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(■a>ts  a  fccbk'  ,^l()\v  on  thf  black  fcnt  of  the  Ladaki-. 
'I'MTin!,'  sit>  with  liis  men  round  the  kitchen  fire,  \vrai)i)e(l 
in  furs  and  deUvers  a  lecture  more  than  two  hours  lon.L,'. 
witliout  jfau.Mni;  a  second.  His  toni,'ue  is  like  a  windmill 
in  a  bree/.e.  'I'liev  have  all  known  one  another  fur  years. 
What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  tell  them  that  they  have  not 
heard  already  twenty  times  ovr?  But  Kab>an<,'.  Kehim 
Ali,  and  a  couj)le  of  otlur  men  li-ten  attentively,  and 
(\]',n>s  their  sati-fadion  from  time  to  time.  I  join  them 
|.,r  a  while.  'Ihev  ri~e  to  j.:reet  me,  and  lay  a  fresh  armful 
(.f  dry  duni;  cakes  on  the  fire.  The  llickrrini;  tlames  throw 
a  ularin-j;  lii^ht  over  the  >now,  which  crunches  under  tin-  feet 
,,f'"the  mvu.  Hut  the  bri;^htness  does  not  exteml  far.  and, 
bcvonil,  the  darkness  of  nii^dit  yawns  on  all  sides.  The 
t^razint,'  animals  can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard,  but  the 
snow  hi'^sc-s  as  it  falls  continuously  into  the  blaze  of  the 
vak-dunt:  fire. 
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OrTom.R  20.  igo6,  was  a  had  day.  Tlu-  snow  lay  thri'C 
iiu'lus  (let  p.  and  all  around  v.  i>  daz/.linL;  white  in  the  sun- 
shine; only  to  the  \\r>t  l)lue  shadows  spri'ad  over  the 
.-lo|RS.  W'c-  were  to  ero-^s  the  |>a».  In  the  universal  white 
ne>s  tht'  (li-tanee  seemed  short,  i)Ut  al'ter  tiie  caravan  had 
advanceil  hah'  way.  the  pass  still  ap])eared  as  a  small, 
l)ku"k,  fixed  ])oint.  The  field-miee  were  awake  and 
scurried  al>init  lieiween  their  Imles  in  the  stiow,  which 
became  (lee|Hr  as  the  way  became  steepir.  It  was  soon 
a  foot  deep,  and  we  had  to  kivp  carel"ully  in  the  track  of 
the  caravan,  le-t  we  should  roll  over  into  the  snowy  abyss. 
.Spots  ni  blood  were  situ:  one  of  the  animals  had  hurt  its 
foot  against  the  shar])  eilued  detritus.  Stej)  Ijy  step  we 
mount  upuanl-.  blue  l)laik  clouds  gather  threateninj^ly 
lo.t^ether  behind  us.  and  in  an  instant  we  are  envelo|)ed  in 
the  wildest  drixini;  snow:  tlie  dry  ])arti(Ies,  fme  as  tlour, 
vdiirl  round  us,  like  comet  tails,  with  a  rushing  sound. 
'I'luy  collect  into  drifts,  the  track  of  the  caravan  is  hiddi'n, 
an<l  we  can  no  lonj^er  see  how  far  it  is  still  to  this  deadly 
pass. 

.\  (had  hor-e  liis  on  the  way.  without  its  eyes  —  thi' 
wicked  ravens  must  always  have  the  eves  while  they  are 
still  warm  and  soft.  ihe  witid  had  driven  the  snow  over 
his  back  and  neck,  as  thouijh  to  niaki-  him  a  nice  and 
(omfort.ible  toiuh.  lie  lay  as  on  a  bed  of  stati",  I'Xposi'd 
to  all  tin  wiivls  of  hea\en,  with  (Kan  whit"  pall,  and  the 
bl  .1  k  r.iveii-  as  a  ^uard  of  honour  the  only  thanks  he  i.;ot 
lor   !ii^   ^erxiies. 
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On  till'  pass  \\T  make  tht-  usual  halt  for  observations; 
tl'f  lnif,'lit  is  18.409  feet;  it  l)lo\\>  and  snow^,  witii  iS  ilej^rees 
of  cold.  We  jierceixc,  however,  -^onie  sii;n  of  the  >.iddle 
to  the  southeast  \vhi(ii  Robert  rn  mnoitred  yesterday,  and 
which  is  >iii>|)o>eil  to  Kad  down  into  Kvel  country.  Hut 
Muhanied  I'-a  has  taken  hi>  own  wa\  down  a  valley 
running  north  i'a--t,  and  ihat  is  seriou>  for  us.  Far  in 
front  as  lie  is,  we  nui^t,  thou;4h  miu  h  a<^ainst  our  will, 
follow  his  track,  lest  wi  should  lo>e  oiu  another.  It  is 
now  ditVicult  to  see  whither  the  (  ravaii  had  marched.  If 
we  lose  one  another  in  such  country,  and  the  snow  con- 
tinues to  fall,   we  are  done   for. 

So  we  follow  him  down  the  valley.  The  pass  behind 
us  looks  weird  —  a  white  saddle  a<,'ainst  a  back^^round  of 
blue-black  clouds,  whii  h  resemble  whirling,',  sulTocatinj^ 
smoke.  Tserini,'  reaches  the  |»ass  with  his  two  men  and 
four  horses,  and  sal  tes  it  with  a  loud  salaam.  Treaclurous 
frozen  rivukts  are  crossnl,  a>  hard  as  };la-«s  and  as  smooth 
as  cooling  },Tea>i' ;  our  riding  horses  stumble  and  slide. 
It  is  vtry  seldom  that  a  small  hill  of  ilark  schist  j.ee|)S  out 
aljove  the  snow. 

As  the  valk'y  runs  too  much  to  the  north,  tlv  (aravan 
perceives  its  mistake,  turns  aside  to  the  ea>t,  an<l  buries 
itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  hills  where  not  a  blade  of  gra>s 
throws.  We  ride  jjast  the  shei)her(l  with  the  16  .>heep  and 
the  goats;  the  white  i)Uppy  teases  them  as  usual,  till  a 
bold  wether  puts  her  to  Ilit;ht.  The  ,^oats  are  remarkably 
hardy  and  ^t-t  on  splendidly;  and  yield  me  a  cup  of  milk 
every  mornin.t;  and  evening. 

We  found  the  caravan  behin.  a  second  saddle.  The 
camp  was  formed,  but  in  a  most  unfavourable  spot;  there 
was  neither  grass  nor  yapkak,  neither  dung  nor  water  ^ 
absolutely  nothing.  The  animals  stocnl  in  a  dark  group, 
standing  out  sharply  against  the  white  snow.  Thus  they 
h:id  to  stand,  (juietly  and  i)atii'ntly.  all  night  long,  and 
i.oubtli-s  felt  how  slowly  the  time  pas>.ed,  how  hunger  and 
thirst  increased,  and  the  cold  again  dimini-hed.  Tluy  had 
to  wait  standing  for  the  morning  red,  which  might  jterhaps 
iail  to  appear,  for  dark  masses  of  cloud  still  covered  the 
s'.^v. 
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Rolnrt  aiifl  1  tdok  nfuu'f  in  \hv  tmt  of  the  I.adakis, 
wluTc  a  tin-  hurmd,  uliiih  ua>  ft-d  with  fra.ii;nHiit>  of  a  1m)X 
and  an!t!<']H-  <\un<s..  \\r  could  at  any  rate  obtain  watiT 
by  miltinj^  >no\v ;  my  diniur  (dn>i-ttd  of  panlnd  meal, 
bread,  and  roffre.  for  nothin},'  il>c'  could  be  cooked.  In  the 
twiliu'lil  Rabsani;  appeared  and  asked  me  to  eome  outside. 
Two  lar<^e  wild  vaks  >tood  on  a  nei.L^hbourin^'  hill  and 
^^azed  at  our  cam])  with  a>toni>hment.  Hut  we  left  them  in 
l)eace.  for  we  did  not  want  their  lle-h,  ami  would  not  add 
to  our  loads.  They  trotti-d  slowly  away  when  they  were 
convinced  that  we  were  not  of  their  species.  The  nif^ht 
was  pitch  dark,  so  lliat  I  had  to  inspect  our  weary  beasts 
with  a  lantern. 

We  set  out  early  from  this  unlucky  camj),  where  a  mule 
luid  fallen  at  his  po-t.  The  footprint'-  between  the  tents, 
made  in  the  snoa-  the  eveiiinL^  before,  were  filled  up  with 
fresh  snow,  and  a  new  set  of  ])atns  liad  been  formed. 
Scarcely  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  cami)  a  horse  lay  dead, 
which  had  carried  his  load  only  the  day  before,  and  the 
black  cori)se  watcii  was  beside  it.  .\  dead  wild  duck  also 
lay  in  the  snow.  Is  there  a  lake  in  the  neiuhbourhoiHl  ? 
No;  the  ducks  come  lont,'  di-tances,  and  this  one  had 
])robably  lost  its  way. 

Xow  the  sun  burns,  now  a  snowstorm  enveloj)s  us  in 
its  fine  dust,  now  we  are  roasted,  now  chilled  ihroUi,'h  — 
regular  Til)etan  weather,  unreliable  ami  ihan<,aable. 
.■\nother  dead  horse!  'J"he  men  had  cut  its  throat  to 
shorten  its  sulTerings;  swiftly  whirliivg  snow  covers  the 
stream  of  UockI  that  congeals  in  the  cold.  We  make  our 
wav  up  to  a  ])ass,  and  then  follow  a  ridge,  l)Ut  the  ground 
is  frightful.  .\l  length  we  ride  down  a  tkit  valley  which 
graduallv  winels  round  to  the  north;  on  the  south  rises  a 
formidable  crest.  Muhamed  Isa  had  orders  to  take,  if 
])()ssibk.  a  south  easterly  direction,  but  as  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  wav,  lie  hid  encamped  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  He 
had  goiie  forwards  with  two  men  to  reconnoitre.  To^var<!s 
four  o'clock  he  returned,  and  reporte  I  that  we  should  reach 
oi)en  country  within  thrc'e  hour-.  My  fir-t  thought  was  to 
set  out  at  once,  for  in  camp  \o.  40  dure  was  no  gra<-^. 
and  the  animals  were  so  hungrv  that  the  v  bit  one  another's 
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tails  and  the  })ack  >a(l(!Iis.  One  horst-  had  actually  not  a 
hair  left  on  his  tail,  hut  that  one  had  Ix-en  eaten  up  the 
nii^ht  I'efore.  The  old,  exjierieneed  hands,  however,  ^ave 
their  opinion  that  it  would  Ik;  iK'tter  to  start  in  the  early 
morning. 

I  therefore  gave  orders  to  reserve  as  much  rice  as  \vc 
■hould  rif|uire  for  forty  days,  and  to  give  the  rest,  mixed 
with  barley  and  maize,  to  the  animals.  While,  however, 
tluy  Wire  eating  from  their  nose  hags,  the  min  (hanged 
their  minds,  and  Muhamed  Isi  asked  if  they  might  make  a 
start. 

"I  am  quite  willing,  but  it  will  be  j)itch  dark  in  an 
hour." 

"I  will  find  the  way.  Vou  have  only  to  follow  the  trail 
in  the  snow." 

Then  Ixgan  the  tumult  of  breaking  up  ramp,  and  the 
sound  of  tramping  in  the  snow;  but  there  was  no  singing. 
'I'iiere  were  27  degrees  of  frost  with  a  Ixiisterous  wind  from 
the  west.  Everything  was  taken  e.\re])t  my  things  and 
Rol)ert's  and  the  cooking  utensils.  A  mule,  which  refused 
to  move,  remained  with  us.  Xo  fires  lighted  up  the  dark 
procession  led  by  the  horses  and  closed  by  the  sheep.  It 
moved  off  slowly,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  reached  us 
more  and  more  feebly  till  at  length  the  caravan  disappeared 
in  the  pale  moonlight.  I  entered  my  tent  stilT  with  cold. 
.\  quarter  of  an  liour  later  a  man  came  back  with  another 
mule  which  could  not  get  on  any  further.  So  we  had  two 
dying  animals  with  us. 

And  then  came  the  night.  The  air  was  clear  and  calm, 
the  stars  twinkled  like  diamonds  in  the  brightness  of  electric 
light,  and  the  cold  settled  keenly  round  our  tent.  Outside, 
'IVering.  Rabsang,  Rehim  Ali,  and  Holu  had  rolled  them- 
selves together  into  a  heap  unrler  all  their  Ix'longings.  As 
long  as  I  was  awake  I  heard  the  irre{)ressible  Tsering 
tJling  his  tales  in  the  dejjth  of  his  cave  of  furs,  and  the 
others  occasionally  giving  vent  to  a  subterranean  giggle. 
Curious  fellows,   the-e   LadakisI     Xo  amount  of  cold   seems 

in  my  tent,  can  only  sleep  a  minute 


to  atTecl  them,  while   I 
at  a  time. 

.\n    ;i\vfui,    terri!)!.' 
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TilK't.  The  tfmiKTaturc  s;ink  to  -17",  and  that  was  too 
niiK  h  for  llu'  two  niuks  which  liad  Ixiii  left  Ixhiiid.  One 
(■\|.iri'd  ahout  midnight;  hu  was  the  animal  which  Sonani 
'I'MTin^'  had  wi>lH(l  on  the  fir^t  day  to  ^cnd  hack  to  Lch  a> 
UHk».  Wc  tried  llicn  to  cxchanj^jc  him  for  a  horse,  but 
as  no  one  would  have  him,  he  had  to  lome  with  u>  after  all. 
He  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  horses,  and  later  on 
always  went  with  them.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  he 
hecame  strong;  and  led  the  van  —  a  gotnl  e.\ami»le  f()r 
the  horses.  Now  he  lay  cold  and  hard  as  iron,  with  his 
le<.;s  stretched  out;  if  he  had  been  lifted  on  to  his  feet 
he  would  have  remained  standing.  Sonam  Tsering  wept 
when   he  heard  that  the  animal   was  gone. 

The  other  mule  was  heard  moving  aljout  in  the  night 
and  nibbling  at  the  yak  grass,  which  is  too  short  for  other 
animals  i\cei)t  the  yak;  the  tongue  of  the  yak  is  ])rovided 
with  hornv  barbs  which  pluck  up  the  line  velvety  grass. 
Karly  in  the  morning  I  lu'ard  the  muK'  sciueal,  and  was 
glad  that  one  at  least  still  survived.  Hut  when  the  sun 
rose  his  strength  to<»  was  s])ent.  and  when  Tiering  woke  me 
he  said  that  the  animal  was  dying.  He  looked  healthy  and 
well  nourished,  but  we  tried  in  vain  to  rai>e  him  up  and 
feed  him  with  mai/e,  and  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  g(xls  of 
this  valley  of  ileath.  He  did  not  move  a  limb  or  twitch  an 
eyelid  as  the  blcxxl  spurted  out  on  to  the  snow;  he  seemed 
only  to  e.\j)erience  a  welcome  sense  of  peace  and  resigna- 
tion, while  his  eyes  were  turned  full  on  the  sun. 

As  we  were  on  the  jxtint  of  leaving  this  horrible  camp, 
there  came  fresh  tidings  of  misfortune.  Tundup  Sonam 
appeared  to  show  us  the  way,  and  reported  that  the  horse 
caravan  had  wandered  olT  too  far  to  the  left,  while  the  mules 
under  Muhamed  Isa  had  taken  the  oi)posite  direction. 
Muhamed  Isa,  as  soon  as  he  found  ml  his  mistake,  had 
descended  into  the  first  valley  he  could  fmd.  to  wait  there 
for  the  dawn.  As  for  the  ll'ock  of  sheep,  Tundup  Sonam 
could  only  ^av  that  it  h;id  at  first  followed  the  track  of  the 
hoi>es,  but  had  afterwards  turned  away.  The  greatest 
confusion  reigned  everywhere,  but  the  worst  news  Tundup 
Sonam  kept  to  the  last:  four  more  mules  had  died  during 
the  niuht. 
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Our  situation  was  (ic-spcrati-.  \Vc  rould  not  Ro  on 
much  lonf^ir;  wi-  \\\n-  roinin^  to  a  iri>is.  Tin-  f^Tound, 
lliL-  wiatlKT.  and  t!u-  lold  wirr  all  aj^ain^t  us  the  Iiopms 
died  rvli(.K-ak'.  and  it  might  hr  a  hoprli-^  di>tami-  to  the 
niari-t  nomad-.  What  di<l  it  mattir  wlutlur  the  'I  ihctans 
would  \k-  fricndlv  or  hoMikr-  Now  thr  only  ([Ui-tion  wa>: 
should  wc  W  al)k'  to  drag  ourstlvi-s  along  to  inhal.itol  dis- 
tricts? Kiir,  if  thi>f  li'^-Ms  (i.nlinucd  a  fi.w  days  longer, 
we  shouiil  soon  he  (<'mi)elled  to  abandon  all  the  l)aggage 
and  continue  our  journev  on  foot.  Hut  eould  we  carry 
ourselves  enough  i)rovi>ions  to  last  us  through  this  unin- 
hahiled  eounii^.  ?  Shoulil  we  j)eri-h  one  after  another  in 
these  iev  de.erts  of  the  Tibetan  Alps?  And  if  at  length, 
in  a  wretched,  half-dead  condition,  we  nut  with  Tibetans, 
they  could  <lo  what  they  liked  with  us.  At  any  rate  we 
could  not  force  our  way  through  to  Shigatse  and  the  un- 
known country  to  the  north  of  the  'I'sangpo,  the  goal  of  all 
mv  most  cherished  dreams. 

'  A  journev  straight  across  Tibet  looks  pleasant  and  easy 
on  the  maj).  In  reality  it  is  a  serious  and  difficult  under- 
taking, costing  suffering,  excitement,  and  tears.  The 
meandering  line  is  drawn  in  red  on  the  map.  for  it  is  really 
marked  with  blo(Kl.  We  set  out  umler  the  guidance  of 
Tundup  S(jnam,  and  it  soon  Ix-came  evident  that  we 
should  never  have  found  the  way  without  him.  I'p  and 
down,  over  hills  and  through  valleys  we  threade<l  this 
intricate  ma/.e.  where  the  deej)  snow  smoothed  down  the 
inefiualities  and  finite  milled  us  in  estimating  the  heights 
of  the  steep  declivities.  We  left  the  track  of  the  horses  on 
our  left;  there  a  load  of  maize  was  left,  but  Tundup  Sonam 
assured  me  it  would  Ix;  fetched.  To  the  right  ai)peared 
the  high  ground  where  the  mules  had  wandered  in  the 
night  trving  their  strength  uselessly.  An  icy  south-west 
wind  blew  over  the  bitterly  cold  snowfields.  From  time 
to  time  Tundup  Sonam  reared  up  a  slab  of  s(  hist  to  show 
the    way    to    Tsering.    who   was   cc^ming    behind    without    a 

Riiidc. 

Now  we  cross  the  trail  of  the  mules  and  see  the  valley 
where  thev  have  pa>sed  the  night.  '•VotKUr.  on  the  slope, 
lies  a  mule."  savs  Tundup  Sonam.  "and  tw(j  behind  the  hill, 
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Mild  a  Hull    fartlur  on  a  fourth."'     Wc  tduld 
from    w  111  rr    \vt'    Wi-rv.    l)Ut    tlif 
and  satiated,  conlirnud  hi-^  uonU. 

At  la>l  \Vf  riiu  liid  the  pa--,  whence  we  caiiu'ht  >ij^ht  of 
tlif  |)hiin  and  a  >mall  lake  to  the  -oiitli  ea>^t.  I'he  hei;,'ht 
was  i.S.o.jS  feet.  At  one  o'cio*  1<  there  were  i8  (h-^Tees  of  fro^t, 
the  wind  was  hi,i,'h,  and  it  snowi'd  sd  thickly  that  the  view 
(iisai)|)eared  ai^'ain.  We  did  not  stay  a  miiuiti'  lonj,'er  than 
\\a>  necessary  for  ohsirvations,  and  then  nxle  down  a  steep 
descent.  We  nsted  at  the  first  ^;rass  we  came  to;  the 
horsi'S  wi  re  almost  mad  with  delight  when  they  saw  it  — 
their  -tomachs  uire  -u  empty. 

.Now  we  saw  live  nun  on  a  height.  They  were  Mu 
hamed  Isa  and  loiir  ( i)m])anions.  who  had  come  out 
to  look  for  the  missing  men  and  animals — 14  horses. 
S  mi'n.  lO  >heep.  and  J  <l<>J,'s.  We  were  able  to  inf<irm  them 
that  their  track  ran  north  eastwards,  and  after  they  had 
<^ivtn  diredions  how  to  find  the  campinf^  ground  of  the 
mules  they  vanished  attain  in  the  snow.  .After  seardiin;.:; 
in  vain  lor  the  track  and  looking  out  for  the  smoke  of  the 
camp  lire,  we  came  to  a  halt  on  a  smooth  plateau,  where 
the  tzra/iiv^  was  puxl.  and  collected  dunt^  for  a  fire  —  it 
wa-  hi^h  lime,  for  Kohert  and   1  were  half  dead  with  colil. 

Wt  were  in  a  terribly  sad  plij/hl.  We  did  nut  know 
where  the  mules  were  encampinj.;.  and  had  not  the 
-li^dite^t  notion  where  the  horses  had  gone.  The  sheep,  in 
this  country  swarming  vith  wolves,  were  [)robably  lost. 
'l>ering  had  remainid  behind,  and  might  easily  miss  our 
trark  in  the  snowstorm.  We  could  do  nothing  but  thaw 
our  clothes.  After  we  had  been  sitting  an  hour,  and  had 
somewhat  recovered  in  the  heat  of  the  tire,  the  "Lama" 
cam.'  over  the  j)lain  ])ri  ging  with  him  S.inam  Tsering,  who 
had  been  cam])ing  with  the  mules  behind  some  hills. 
The  goinl  fellow  wept  bitterly  at  our  losses;  Muhamed  Isa 
had  proved  a  liad  pilot  this  time,  he  complained.  Xine 
mules  had  ])erished  within  a  few  hours  in  the-e  frightful 
mountains,  which  wire  jyrobably  the  western  piolongation 
of  the  system  called  l»y  the  Mongols,  dwelling  farther  to  the 
ea>t,  Buka-magna.  or  the  "Head  of  the  Wild  Yak." 
'1  vintv  mules  >lill  remained,  but  two  of  ihem  had  received 
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Itnir  death  warranl.  Of  tlu-  twenty  tliriv  "^urvivin^'  Ivirx-^ 
one  was  kft  laliind  with  hi-  pack  -add Ir  in  a  hollcw,  and  ua- 
prohahly  ciiad  l<y  this  linu.  At  a  lutr  hour  of  the  niuht 
only  one  of  ihc  missinR  ones  naimly,  Tscrinj,'.  hail  put  in  an 
appearance. 

I'lider  these  circumstances  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
lliat  we  should  have  a  (hiy's  rest  in  camp  No.  47.  Wlun 
(hiv  broke,  I  was  awakened  l)y  the  l)leatin^i  of  sheej).  The 
shepherd  had  at  first  followt-d  the  track  of  the  horses,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  whin  he  noticed  that  the  mules  were  not 
there,  and  he  Ixgan  to  look  for  the  track  of  the  latter. 
In  the  darkness  he  j^ot  completely  lost,  and  in  a  pass  one 
of  the  sheej)  had  refused  to  p)  any  farther.  He  had 
carried  it  awhile,  but  as  he  soon  felt  that  it  had  U-fome 
cold  and  stiff  he  threw  it  away  as  deail.  Frightened  (»f 
the  darkness  and  the  wolves,  lie  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
'^oT'^v,  tied  together  the  sheep  and  goats  in  a  circle,  and  set 
himself  in  the  middle  to  keep  himself  warm  and  look  out 
for  the  wolves.  However,  they  had  not  ventured  to  at- 
tack him.  In  the  morning  twilight  he  had  found  one  of 
the  many  tracks  leading  to  camp  Xo.  -t;. 

Two  of  the  missing  men  turned  up  in  the  forenoon, 
carrying  lx)xes.  A  horse  had  U-en  left  Ixhind.  Islam 
Ahun,  who  had  led  the  horse  caravan,  had  cleverly  con- 
ducted them  down  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  lake,  and 
had  encamped  there  beside  go(Kl  pasture.  Muhamed  Isa 
and  his  companions  had  lost  themselves  in  the  night,  and 
had  skpt  Ix-side  a  fire,  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  but 
snow.  Hut  they,  too,  found  their  way  to  us  again,  and  so 
the  remnants  of  the  caravan  were  gathered  together  to  one 
place. 

Here  everything  was  sorted  out  that  could  Ix"  sparc(] : 
sacks,  bags,  ropes,  horse-shoes,  tools,  and  cooking  utensils. 
Ho.xes  were  burned  after  their  contents  had  l)een  trans- 
ferred to  others;  no  one  was  allowed  to  burden  the  caravan 
with  unnecessary  articles.  The  rejected  go(xls  formed  a 
large  heaj),  and  we  thus  got  rid  of  two  horse  loads.  Then 
wc  took  stock,  and  found  that  we  had  still  ^2  loads  in- 
cluding the  Ijoat.  We  hafl  20  mules,  of  which  2  were  on 
their   last    legs,   and    21    liorses   also,    including    2    ready   to 
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in  all.  Only  Robert  and 
1  Wire  allowed  to  ride,  so  that  wi'  had  3  s|)are  horses;  ])ut 
in  \hr  evenini,'  the  loads  were  so  distrihuled  that  all  the 
animals  earried  ><imethinf,'.  e\(e])l  the  siekly  one-^.  Kcmr 
animal-  wire  to  he  laden  with  maize  and  harley,  the  rice 
madi'  M'Vin  loads  more,  tln'  nual  five,  the  hread  one.  and 
[hv  hiitler,  whidi  the  I.adakis  toi)k  in  their  tia,  only  half  a 
Iliad.  \Vi'  estimated  that  the  meal  would  last  a  month 
longer;  live  loads  of  riee  were  to  be  >^ivi-n  up  to  the 
animal-,  and  I  directed  all  the  men  to  take  the  gieatot  care 
of  the  veteran-.  'I'undup  Sonam  shot  three  anteloi)es 
ju-t  when  our  meat  was  fini.shed.  Some  of  the  Ladakis 
had  to  cut  them  up,  an  I  at  even  when  they  returned  with 
the  spoil  they  intoned  the  antijjhonal  son,^  they  sin<,'  when 
thev  carry  a  dandy,  or  an  ordinary  load,  at  home  in  Ladak. 
One  of  the  antelopes,  however,  was  all  devoured  by  the 
wolves  before  they  found   it. 

We  decided  to  rest  a  couple  of  days  at  the  next  camp, 
and  Tundup  Sonam  undertook  to  conduct  us  to  a  small 
lake  Ivinj,'  to  the  east,  where  the  grass  was  particularly 
f^ood. 

In  the  night  of  October  24  a  horse  and  two  mules  died, 
so  we  had  38  animals.  "The  strongest  are  still  living," 
said  Muhamed  Isa  as  usual. 

To  the  north  rose  the  lofty  mountain  system  which  had 
(aused  us  so  much  suffering,  and  its  crests  were  seen 
stretchin;^  to  the  east.  We  advanced  over  even  ground, 
and  after  a  short  march  nached  a  small  round  lake  firmly 
frozen  over,  and  -urrounded  by  yellow  gras-land.  Water 
was  sui)plied  by  a  spring  which  filled  a  small  frozen  basin; 
the  animals  drank  as  much  as  they  woukl  from  a  hole  cut 
through  the  ice;  they  had  had  no  water  for  three  days. 
The  sandv  soil  was  frozi'n  so  hard  that  the  iron  tent-pegs 
b"nt  when  they  were  driven  into  the  ground.  The  sky 
was  overcast,  and  there  was  a  strong  wind,  Imt  the  ground 
to  the  east-south-east  seemed  favourable.  The  four  tents 
stood  in  a  row.  mine  to  windward,  that  I  might  not  be 
aniioved   l)v  the  smoke  of  the  other  fires. 
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They   flew  vcrv  low.   and   (juacked   the   whole   time.     Prob- 
ably thev     ,ten(le(l  to  settle  at  the  spring,  but  went  on  when 
they     fou;.d     the     place    occupied.     "There     is     plenty     of 
light,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  at  the  next  spring." 
Such,  we  mav  suppose,  was  the  gist  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween   the    leading    goose    and    the    others.     Xo    doubt    it 
had    given    its   orders    at    sunset,    remarking:   "To-nighl    we 
will  stav  at  the  spring  <m  the  shore  of  the  small  lake,  where 
wc    rested    last    spring."     All    were    agreed,    and    the    flock, 
flying  in  a  wedge,   had  gradually  dii)ped  lower  towards  the 
ground.     But    when    they   had    passed    over   the    hills   which 
concealed    the    sjjot    from    view,    anc'    saw    the    frozen    lake 
glancing  like  a  mirror  in   the  moonshine,  the  leading  goose 
called    out,    "  Men  I   we   cannot   stay   so    near   to   tents   and 
f.res.     Up     again,     and     onwards."     And     all     the     flock 
answered:    "We  can  rest  at   the   next  spring   in  the  valley 
behind  the   hills  to  the  south."     That  was  the_  conversation 
1    heard   above   mv   tent   when   all    was   cjuiel    in    the  camj). 
Perhaps  the  livelv  chatter  was  about  something  else,  but  I 
think   that    I   interpreted   the   wild    geese  correctly.     For   it 
is  quite  certain  that   they  hold  consultations  on   their  long 
journevs.   and   discuss  their   plans.     And    why    should    they 
not     be     endowwl     with     intelligence?     Why     should     they 
speed  awav  at  random  like  soulless  flying-machines?     They 
are  just  as  dependent  as  ourselves  on  the  earth  and  winds. 
If  they  can  cover  120  miles  on  a  clear,  calm  day,  they  must 
take  a  longer  time  over  the  same  distance  when  storm  and 
contrary   winds  prevail.     Therefore   they  cannot  every   year 
pass  the  nights  at  the  same  springs,  but  must  adapt  their 
arrangements   to   circumstances.     Hut    the   wild    geese   know 
every  spring  along  the  course  they  follow  twice  a  year,  and 
when  they  are  tired  they  settle  at  the  first  they  come  t(j.     On 
mv  travels  in  various  parts  of  Tibet  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion   that     the    same     parties    or    tribes    of    wild    geese, 
which  have  for  generations  bred   at   the  same   watercou.ses, 
follow    always    the    same    routes    through    Tibet.     The  geese 
which    we    saw    on    this   occasion     came,    let    us    say,    from 
one    of   the    lakes    along    the    Tarim    river    below    Shah-yar, 
and   intended   to  spend   the  winter  in  the  neighlK)urhoo<i   of 
Khatmandu,    the    capital    of    Xepal.     In    spring    they    re- 
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turn  to  the  Tarim  lakes,  and  follow  exactly  the  same  course 
as  in  autumn,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  The  young 
ones,  which  arc  born  on  the  tarim,  make  the  journey 
over  the  mountains  for  the  I'lrst  time  in  autumn,  but 
they  rememl)er  the  way  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
afte'rwards  the  time  conies  when  they  in  turn  teach  their 
voung  ones  the  position  of  the  sources.  Thus  the  know- 
ledge of  the  route  is  never  lost  in  the  family,  and  the 
leading  geese  would  never  dream  of  trying  any  other 
course"  We  had  already  on  several  occasions  seen  v.ild 
geese  flying  southwards,  but  they  had  certainly  taken 
other  roads,  come  from  other  breeding-places,  and  had 
other  destinations.  They  Ix'longcd  to  other  tribes.  If  it 
were  possible  to  draw  on  a  map  of  Tibet  all  the  tracks  of 
the  various  tribes  of  geese,  they  woukl  form  a  whole 
system  of  lines  running  more  or  less  in  a  meridional 
direction.  Perhai:)s  many  of  these  lines  would  in  parts 
merge  into  one  another  like  the  fme  ripples  on  the  surface 
of  a  sandclune.  Perhaps  now  and  then  a  line  runs  in 
sharp  zigxags.  It  may  then  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
was  thus  drawn  in  the  most  remote  antir|uity  when  the 
patriarchs  of  each  tribe  first  sought  out  the  way  from  one 
spring  to  another.  Each  trilx-  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
communities,  and  each  of  these  into  families.  Probably  all 
the  geese  of  one  community  are  closely  related  to  one 
another.  Each  community  remains  together  on  the 
journey,  but  how  do  they  choose  a  leader?  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  oldest  goose  Hies  at  the  head  of  the 
flock,  for  it  must  Ik-  the  most  experienced,  and  if  it  dies  the 
next  oldest  is  its  natural  successor.  I  am  fond  of  the 
wild  geese,  and  admire  their  intelligence  and  their  wonder- 
ful bump  of  locality;  we  shall  hereafter  come  into  closer 
contact  with  them. 

In  camp  48  we  remained  fully  three  days  inactive,  and 
the  south  wind  howle<l  continuously:  "Patience!  Patience!" 
To  us  the  (lavs  seemed  very  long,  but  the  animals  must 
have  rest.  Ori  the  first  morning  horse  No.  39  lay  dead  on 
the  ground,  and  was  entered  with  the  same  number  in  the 
lir^t  of  the  dead. 

The    wolves   were    impudent,    and    howled    just    outside 
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our  camp,  but  they  were  more  polite  after  Tundup  had 
shot  a  brute,  which"  ran  olT  on  to  the  ice,  and  lay  (h.wn  to 
die  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  scoundrel  soim  had  as 
companion  a  raven,  which  had  taken  into  his  head  to  jKck 
the  manes  of  the  living  horses  and  disturb  them  while 
grazing.  At  nine  o"clock  in  the  evening  the  thermometer 
indicafed    -6°,  and  in  the  night    -  iSh°. 

In  the  morning  Muhamed  Isa  reported  that  the  dung 
gatherers  had  discovered  something  which  they  described 
as  ruins  of  stone  houses.  Robert  and  I  went  at  once  to 
look  at  them.  We  found  that  there  actually  were  three 
quadrangular  walls  constructed  of  slabs  of  schist,  prob- 
ably of  very  ancient  date.  They  rose  but  just  above 
the  ground,'  and  on  digging  we  discovered  that  they 
went  down  fully  3  feet.  Probably  they  had  been  con- 
structed only  as  foundations  and  wind  screens  for  per- 
manent tents,  for  such  walls  were  afterwards  met  with 
on  several  occasions.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  hearth. 
l^he  Ladakis,  who  had  travelled  much  in  west  Tibet, 
thought  that  the  place  had  once  been  the  permanent  abtxle 
of  some  Changpas  who  had  wished  to  avoid  paying  ta.xes 
to  the  Dcvashung,  or  the  Government  in  Lhasa. 

At  any  rate  this  discovery  had  a  very  encouraging 
effect  on  us.  \Vc  had  not  seen  men  for  65  days,  and 
now  we  found  the  first  sij^n  indicating  their  proximity. 
We  felt  invigorated,  and  the  talc  .eller  in  Muhamed  Isa's 
tent  in  the  evening  was  longer  winded  than  ever.  He  sang 
a  song,  all  joining  in  the  chorus.  Now  we  must  keep  a 
sharp  ')ok-outin  the  country  before  us,  for  this  first  sign  of 
man  must  surely  be  succcc(Jcd  by  others. 

The  caravan  moved  on  towards  the  east-south-east  on 
October  28  in  a  very  violent  south-west  storm.  A  mule 
had  died  in  the  night^  and  so  we  had  36  baggage  animals, 
but  since  the  last  inspection  the  provisions  had  diminished 
by  nearly  thr  x-  loads.  In  this  camp,  also,  sujjertluous 
articles  were  left  Ix'hind.  I  threw  away  Sonja,  by  Blicher 
Clausen.  Robert  and  I  ^at  at  the  morning  fire,  while 
the  men  saddlc>d  the  horses,  and  I  amused  myself  by 
tearing  out  one  leaf  of  the  >)ook  after  anfither  and  throwing 
the  whole  collection  into  the  air,  where  the  wind  swept  the 
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living  leaves  with  tremendous  velocity  to  the  north-cast. 
The  ten  ravens  jjuzzled  their  heads  as  to  what  new  species 
of  flyinj.;  creatures  they  could  be,  but  made  little  effort  to 
get  out  of  their  way,  and  the  dogs  soon  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  pursue  the  leaves;  but  one  of  Tsering's  pack- 
hcjrses  was  so  alarmed  that  it  shied,  broke  loose,  and 
rushed  up  the  hills,  and  was  not  caught  again  for  a  good 
half  hour.  Meanwhile  Sonja  swept  on,  fluttering  over 
mountain  and  valley,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  had 
felt  annoyed  the  evening  belcjre  because  she  left  her  good- 
hearted  husband.  When  and  where  would  these  leaves 
come  to  rest  after  flying  over  endless  stretches  of  unknown 
country?  Certainly  a  book  has  seldom  had  so  wide  a 
distribution. 

We  follow  the  track  of  the  caravan  in  an  open,  flat 
valley  between  low  mountains.  After  riding  S(jme  hours 
we  were  so  perished  that  we  had  to  make  a  halt  in  a 
hollow  way  and  light  a  fire.  My  small  white  Ladak 
horse  was  in  excellent  condition ;  he  treated  the  cold  and 
other  disagreeable  incidents  with  philo.sophical  calmness. 
The  tall  (lapi)le-grey  which  I  had  ridden  from  Leh  was 
usually  off  duty,  for  he  showed  sym[>toms  of  exhaustion. 
At  this  day's  camp  there  was  no  water,  only  snow  in  a 
cleft  of  the  mountain.  Vet  we  were  in  very  high  spirits, 
for  the  men  had  seen  fireplaces  built  of  three  stones  laid 
crossways,  which  were  intended  to  hold  a  kettle.  It  must 
have  been  a  long  time,  however,  since  they  were  used,  for 
neither  ash  nor  soot  was  seen  among  them.  An  iron  ladle, 
too,  was  found,  such  as  the  Tibetans  use  to  melt  lead  for 
bullets.  So  either  robbers  or  hunters  must  have  halted 
here  sometime  or  other. 
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CHAPTKR   XIV 

IN    THE    LAND    OF    THE    WILD    YAK 

We  broke  up  our  c;in;i)  on  the  morning  of  Octolx-r  29, 
after  a  night  of  49  degrees  of  frost,  at  an  early  hour,  so  as 
to  find  water  for  our  thirsty  animals  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  small  lake  and  two  springs  we  passed  were  frozen  as 
hard  as  rock;  beside  one  lay  the  skull  of  a  yak,  which  had 
evidently  had  its  throat  cut  \ith  a  knife;  we  also  saw  two 
fireplaces  on  the  way,  and  at  camp  Xo.  50  a  path,  which, 
however,  might  have  Ix'cn  worn  by  wild  yaks.  We  there- 
fore were  no  doubt  coming  near  to  other  men,  and  we  were 
alwavs  on  the  look-out  for  tents. 

Next  (lav  the  storm  increased  in  strength,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  elTort  of  will  that  I  could  use  my 
hands  for  map-sketching.  We  seemed  paralyzc-d  and  could 
no  longer  think  clearly.  We  were  like  the  field-mice,  which 
run  from  one  hole  U)  another  seeking  to  find  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  cold. 

On  arriving  at  a  spring  I  slipped  down  wearily  from  my 
horse,  and  thought  I  should  lx.>  frozen  before  the  fire  was 
kindled.  Muhamed  Isa,  also,  and  four  other  men.  were  ill, 
and  could  not  assist  in  setting  uj)  the  tents.  When  my 
tent  was  readv,  I  crept  into  Ix-d  in  my  clothes,  boots  and  all. 
While  Rolx'rt'  and  Tsering  were  covering  me  up  with  warm 
wraps  I  was  seized  with  violent  ague,  my  teeth  chattered, 
and  mv  head  ached  terribly.  Rol)crt,  who  had  been 
trained  '  in  nursing  in  Dr.  Arthur  Neve's  school,  now 
proved  an  excellent  doctor,  and  took  every  care  of  mc. 
As  soon  as  we  were  uiukr  Cuvcr  nc  piungeu  ii:iu  uie 
studv  of    Burroughs    and    Wellcome's    medical    instructions. 
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I'liL'  Taltloid  Brand  Mrdiciiic  ("hot  >t()(Kl  open,  as  fn- 
<|Ufiilly  liapprmd,  in  my  ttnl.  Stanley,  Kniin  Ta-ha, 
facksiin,  Stott,  and  many  otliir  tia\ilkr>  haw  pri/i-d  tlii> 
ideal  travillini,'  disprnsary  a>  liiirhly  as  mv>ilf.  My 
(a>f,  a  prcsint  from  tlif  Kn^hMi  firm,  had  hc-cn  Yiikd  with 
L'sjHcial   regard   to  the-  climati    of  Tibet. 

.At  ten  (I'ditck  at  ni^ht  RoIktI  and  Tsfrint,'  undressed 
me.  There  were  47. g  decrees  of  fro.-t  in  the  ni;,dit,  and 
the  storm  howled  dreadfully.  Roliert  tool;  mv  tem[)eraturi' 
every  two  hours,  and  it  ro-i-  to  lo'^ij''.  hi^h-fever  mark.  .\s 
he  told  me  al'ter,  he  ponrlered  whatevtr  he  was  to  do 
if  I  remained  for  ;^'o(k|  at  cam])  .\o.  51.  I  rould  not  sleep, 
and  RolHrt  and  'I'serinj,'  wateheil  beside  mv  bed  in  turn; 
^lowinj,'  lump>  of  fuel  were  brou;,dit  in  all  throuj^di  the 
nif,dit.  and  a  burning  eandle  was  jdaeed  behind  a  bo.\, 
where  it  was  jjrotected  from  wind  and  draught.  I  was 
constantly  delirious  and  the  men  were  much  concerned, 
for  they  had   never  seen  me  ill   before. 

Xe.xt  day  the  fever  had  sli,i,ditly  abated,  when  Muhamed 
Isa  slipi)ed  j^^ently  into  my  tent  to  in  ;uire  how  the  Sahib 
was.  He  informed  us  that  the  wounded  yak  was  dead,  and 
that,  in  cutt'i<;  it  uj).  two  'i'ibetan  bullets  had  been  found: 
also  at  threi  places  hearths  had  been  seen,  which  could  not 
be  more  than  two  months  old,  for  ashes  still  lav  amon;^'  the 
stones.  So  hunters  had  been  here  in  autumn,  and  he 
was  fjuite  convinced  that  we  should  soon  meet  with  the 
first  nomads. 

It  was  still  as  the  grave,  only  the  storm  howled  and 
moaned.  All  the  men  in  the  camp  were  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing me,  but  I  gave  orders  in  the  evening  that  they 
should  sing  as  usual.  I  could  not  lift  an  arm  without 
help,  and  I  lay  hour  after  hour  watching  the  curious  lights 
in  the  tent.  Within,  the  stearin  candle  emitted  a  dull 
light,  and  the  yellowish-red  blaze  of  the  fire  and  the  bluish 
moonlight  penetrated  from  without.  The  singing  sounde<J 
melancholy  and  wistful,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
howling  of  the  storm. 

On  November  2  the  storm  still  raged,  having  now 
c<iiiliiiue(i  to  the  si.xih  day.  I  had  slept  a  few  hours, 
though   the  cold   sank   to   52°   below   freezing-point.     I  was 
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j^etting  a  littk'  hitttr,  hut  I  was  still  I'Xtri'mrly  weak. 
Rolart,  who  was  troiihlnl  iKcaiisc  hi>  horsr  had  diod  in 
thf  iiif^ht,  nad  to  im-  one  of  thf  novels  we  had  >toKn  from 
Drasv's  (li|i6l.  'rsiriiif,'  and  Kchiin  Ali  inassa^^ud  mi-  in 
thf  Asiatic  manner  to  restore  my  strength.  And  so  we 
arrived  at  the  fourth  evi'uin;.;.  I  had  l)een  confmed  to  my 
bed  for  four-and-cif^hty  hours,  the  soil  of  TiUt  seemed  deter- 
mined to  keej)  me.  an<l  jjerhajis  I  should  he  allowed  only  to 
dream  of  the  forhidden  land  at  a  di>tanre. 

Surely  on  November  t,  the  ^o<l  of  the  winds  must  have 
said  to  the  westerly  storm,  ".Six  days  shalt  thou  lalK)ur  — 
on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  hccome  a  hurri(ane."  Du^-t  and 
sand  j)enetrated  the  thin  canvas  and  covered  ever\thin!4  in 
the  tent.  The  men,  who  had  led  the  animals  to  water,  had 
rin<^s  of  dust  round  "tht-ir  eyes,  and  their  faces  were  ashy 
grey.  For  my  part  I  felt  li'<e  one  of  our  poor  worn  out 
brutes,  which  does  not  know  whether  he  will  reach  the 
next  camp.  Then  I  decided  to  remain  here  with  some  of 
the  men  and  some  provisions,  while  RolxTt  and  Muhamed 
Isa  went  in  search  of  natives,  whom  they  might  send  to 
fetch  me.  But  no;  I  would  try  to  hold  myself  in  the 
saddle,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  this  miserable 
fever-camp.  I  wore  a  whole  wardrolx'  of  winter  clothes: 
several  trousers,  my  leather  jersey,  the  ulster,  fur  coat,  cap, 
and  bashlik ;  it  was  a  heavy  weight  for  my  weak,  tottering 
legs  as  I  walked  to  my  horse  and  was  lifted  into  the  saddle. 

We  followed  the  shore  of  the  small  lake  near  our  camp. 
But  I  soon  perceived,  after  nearly  falling  again  and  again, 
that  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  me,  so  we  halted  and 
lighted  a  fire.  After  a  short  rest  we  rode  on,  and  were 
delighted  when  at  length  we  saw  the  smoke  of  our  caravan 
rising  behind  a  hill,  where  it  had  camped  by  a  source  and 
had  found  fireplaces  erected  last  summer,  with  skulls  and 
horns  of  tame  sheep  around  them.  Yak  dung  was  very 
plentiful ;  the  source  was,  tlyjrefore,  a  watering-place  of 
wild  yaks.  A  third  of  the  men  were  really  ill,  most  of 
them  sufTered  from  headache,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
indisposed.  Robert  alone  was  in  gocxl  health,  and  he 
nursed  us. 

On   November   5   the   tracks   of   men   became   more   fre- 
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i|iiii)t.  A  \;ik%  -ktlildn  lay  tH-iMc  a  hearth,  ami  tlic  a-hrs 
|>ihi|  lip  aiii')iii4  the  >tiini>  coiild  not  have  hern  (old  Ioniser 
tlian  thi-  (hiy  lufoii'.  \\\-  <  hmhrd  ii|i  Iroiilih-Ndnic  hill>  and 
then  (h'MciKh'd  into  a  ^'ull\  Itaih'iiL;  (h)uii  td  a  lar^'i'  valhy 
lML,'irt  with  licry  inl  hci^'ht-.  A  nunilur  of  i\(  avation>, 
i.H  h  uilh  a  heap  of  --and  h(  >idf  it,  attradid  our  attiiitioii. 
The  s.iiid  (ontainrd  ^'old,  -o  not  ordinary  nomads  Inil 
L,'o|d  Ml l.rr>  hail  Imn  hire,  jirohahlv  t\irv  Mimtiur,  to 
di.i,'   for   uold. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  \,dhy  warm  sprin;^''^  hurst  forth 
willi  a  tciiiperaiurf  of  57",  so  that  the  water  Mcnis  (juite 
hot.  .\  few  yards  farther,  liowever,  it  forms  a  hir^'e  shei-t 
of    i(e. 

In  the  next  valley,  a  hollow  helwcen  precipitous 
terraced  slopes,  a  hui;e  wild  yik  lay  dead  on  the  ;,'round 
with  twelve  of  our  men  standinj^'  round  it.  'I'undup 
Sonam  had  surprised  a  whole  herd  whidi  hatl  come 
down  into  the  \alley  to  dtink.  The  other  animals  had 
torn  up  the  valley  in  headlong'  lli.t,'ht,  hut  this  one,  struck 
by  a  hullit,  had  made  for  the  lumter,  and  Tundup  clamlxrtd 
up  the  ed^'e  of  a  terrace  only  just  in  time.  The  yak 
remained  at  the  foot,  uniertain  what  to  do,  and  received 
a  second   shot   in   the   heart. 

I  photoj^ra])hed  him  from  several  [xtints  of  view  heforc 
he  was  skinned.  It  was  not  easy  to  raise  him  into  a  suitahle 
posture;  the  twelve  men  had  to  put  forth  all  their  stren^'th. 
The  ravin  Ijlack  coat  of  the  beast  formed  a  sironj^  contrast 
to  the  red  soil;  his  lonj^  side  frinj^es  .serve  him  a.-  a  mattress 
when  hi'  lies  down  (Illustrations  68,  (x)). 

On  Xovember  7  we  skirted  a  lake;  to  the  rij,dit  we  had 
steep  mountains  with  disagreeable  cones  of  sharp-edged 
debris.  Two  troops  of  fine  Ammon  sheep,  numbering 
nine  and  five  respectively,  skipped  with  Ixjid  leaps  over  the 
smooth  abrupt  rocks.  Large  numbers  of  hares  were 
seen,  and  frequently  the  holes  of  marmots  where  the 
inmates  were  still  hibernating.  Two  Tibetan  cairns  [)roved 
to  us  that  we  were  on  the  right  way,  that  i>,  the  one 
the  gold  diggers   use. 

Now  we  leave  liii^  i)art  of  the  mountains  on  the  right, 
and  i)roceed    along   the   southern,  open   and   e.xtensive  plain 
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In-  the  lake  shore.  There  ptrazal  a  herd  of  perhaps  fifty 
vaks.  Tweiitv  anteiopes,  probal)ly  frit^htened  by  the 
Caravan,  scampered  awav  with  elastic  si-nn^s  like  the 
shadow  of  clouds  moving  over  the  earth.  Soon  the  tents 
and  all  the  details  of  camp  No.  5^>  ^<'i'l''  he  «learly 
distinf,'uished.  and  we  had  only  a  few  minutes'  march  more, 
when  even  this  short  distance  woukl  have  been  too  far  for 
one  of  us,  if  fate  had  so  willed. 

For  clo-.e  beside  the  tents,  near  our  animals,  a  Large  black 
vak  appeared.     Rehim  AH   drew  our  attention    to  it,  but  we 
lork  no  farther  notice  of  it.     I  took  my  last  bearin<;  of  the 
tent    and  was  in  the  act  of  laving  down  the  ground  on  my 
map-.^heet,  when  a  shot  c-icked   from   Muhamed   Isa  s  tcTit, 
and  the  vak,  evidently  hit,  rushed  madly  northwards.     We 
followed  iiim    with    our    eyes,    expecting    to    see    him    fall. 
Hu*   no;    he  turned  and   came   running   wildly   towards   us. 
Retiim  All's  face  was  contorted  with  frantic  fright,  and   he 
raised   his  hands  to  heaven,  crying  out,   "Allah,   Allah,   we 
are  lost!"     The   brute  drew   near   in   a  cloud    of  dust,   his 
frir^es  waved  and  Hew  about,  and  he  lowered  his  horns  for 
a  ,  j'sh.     I  did  not  move,  for  I  thought  that  he  had  not  seen 
us  and  would  turn  back  again,  but  he  held  on  his  way  and 
•rrew  larger  to  the  sight.     Rehim  Ali  ran  screaming  to  the 
k-nts,  but  suddenlv  turned    round,    and    as   our    horses    took 
fright    and    galloped    ofl,    he    caught    hold    of    the    tail    of 
Robert's  steed,   hoping   to  follow   us  at   a  run.       I  he   wild 
chase  swci)t  quicker  and  quicker  over  the  plain,  and  the  yak 
changed    his    course    and    made    a    circuit    towards    us   in 
a   mad    rage.     His   breath   rose   like   clouds   of   steam    from 
his  nostrils,  his  muzzle  almost  grazed  the  ground— he  was 
readv  to  catch  hi>  victim  on  his  horns,   toss  him  into  the 
air,   and  stamp  him  to  a  jelly  under  his  forefeet.     Nearer 
and  nearer  I  heard  him.  i>anting  and  gasping  like  a  steam 
saw      Turning  in  mv  saddle  I  saw  him  alK)ut  twenty  yards 
off,   his  small,   fierce-  eves   blazing  with    fury   and   madness 
and    rolling    so    as    to    show    the    bUxxl  stained    whites.     It 
was  a  question  of  a   second.       I  rcxle  straight    to   the  right; 
mv   horse   and    I   would    be   the   first   t.^   be   caught  on  the 
hcirns    of    the    vak.     Now    tbo    horses    stretrhed    their     egs 
like  bow-strings.     1   tore  olT  my  red   baslilik  and   waved   it 
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1,  hind  nif  to  attract  the  yak  and  stoj)  him.  but  he  (dd  not 
l.,()k  at  it.  Tlun  I  tore  my  belt  off  in  order  to  take  (jlf  my 
fur  loat  and  throw  it  owr  the  yakV  eyes  and  \)\m]  him,  just 
hen  he  was  on  the  point  of  thru>tin';  his  horns  into 
liu-  Itelly  of  the  hor>e  and  slitTcnint;  the  muscles  of  liis 
i,ak  for' the  toss.  A  second  more  and  the  yak  would  hoist 
•he    hor>e.    break    my    back,  and    trample   on    my    chest  —  I 


M,emed    to    hear 


the   crackin''   and     breaking,'    of    my    ril)s. 


.iiid  1  well  deserved  it.  for  it  was  my  fault  alone  that  all 
"the  animals  left  behind  us  had  to  suffer  so  nnuh.  Then 
was  heard  a  heart -rend  inj,'  cry  of  de-i)air.  As  I  turned 
quickly  round,  I  saw  Rehim  AH  with  ujilifted  arms  fall 
senseless  to  the  .ground,  and  the  yak  turn  and  rush  at  him. 
Me  remained  i)rostrate.  a  lifeless  ma>s.  and  I  saw  the  yak. 
with  lowered  horns,  and  his  purple  tongue  hangin-,'  far  out  of 
his  mouth,  dash  down  u])(>n  him  in  a  cloud  of  du>t.  Xow 
all  the  horses  made  off.  and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  keej) 
mv  seat  on  mv  <irev  Ladaki.  When  I  looked  round  attain, 
a  'second  later.'  the  'yak  was  running  up  the  valley  with  his 
dust  (loud  aljout  him. 

"Turn  back  and  see  if  there  is  still  a  spark  of  life  m 
Rehim  Ali,  and  if  he  can  still  be  saved."  I  called  out. 

"Master,  it  is  too  dangerous,  the  yak  is  still  near,  and 
may  come  back.  Muhamed  Isa  and  all  the  rest  are  run- 
ning out  of  the  camp  to  look  after  Rehim  .Mi." 

But  I  had  alreadv  turned,  and  I  riKle  to  the  fallen  man. 
He  lay  dead  on  his  face  with  arms  outstretched  —  both 
Robert  and  I  thought,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  dead.  But 
when  we  had  dismounted  beside  him  he  slowly  turned  his 
head,  and  with  a  look  of  horror  waved  his  hand,  as  much 
as  to  say:  "Do  not  trouble  about  me,  I  am  dead  as_  a 
mouse."  We  couKl  not  repress  a  smile  when,  turning  him 
over  like  a  joint  at  the  fire,  we  examined  his  bones  and 
joints,  and  found  that  the  fellow  was  still  sound,  though 
'vi'verely  bruised.  The  yak  had  trodden  ujhju  the  inner 
>ide  of' the  left  sliank,  where  a  blo(xly  stripe  showed  the  mark 
of  his  hoof. 

Two  strong  men  bore  the  fallen  hero  to  Muhamed 
Isa  s  tent,  where  he  wa>  wrll  teiuied  by  Rol  :rt.  He  seemed 
stupefied  for  several  da\s.  .md  we  feared  that  his  adventure 
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had  afTcctcd  his  brain.  He  flid  not  cat  or  speak.  an<l  had 
to  travel  on  horseback,  and  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
was  told  olT  to  attend  on  him  After  s(;me  time,  when  his 
head  was  clear  a^ain.  he  was  able  to  tell  us  his  impressions. 
When  he  saw  the  yak  prejjarin'^  to  attack  my  horse,  he 
turned  round  and  threw  himself  tlat  on  the  f^^round.  IVrhajts 
irritated  bv  the  re<l  and  violet  diapkan  lloatin^  alK)Ut  in  the 
air.  the  yak  left  me,  made  an  unexpected  chan-^e  of  front,  and 
rushed  with  lowered  horns  on  the  fallen  man.  He  had  half 
unconsciously  made  a  ([uick  movement  to  one  side,  and  the 
horns  had  struck  the  ^^round  instead  of  enterinj^  his  b(Kly, 
and  so  close  beside  his  head  that  Rehim  Ali  felt  the  i)ant- 
ing  breath  of  the  brute  in  his  face.  Then  he  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  did  not  revive  till  we  came  up,  and  then  he 
thought  that  the  yak  was  on  him  again.  He  had  intended 
to  save  himself  bv  this  manieuvre.  and  thereby  had  become 
our  deliverer.  After  the  adventures  he  had  taken  part  in 
lately  he  had  an  immense  horror  of  Tibetan  lakes  and 
wild  yaks  (Illustrations  '^i,  84). 

Temperature— 16 J°  on  the  night  of  November  28. 
One  would  e.\i)ect  that  the  temj)erature  would  fall  with  the 
advance  of  winter,  but  it  remains  constant,  owing  in  great 
measure  to  our  progress  southwards.  Beyond  a  small  pass 
we  came  to  a  new  longitudinal  valley,  where  the  country 
was  open  towards  the  south-east.  Game  was  abundant, 
spoors  crossed  one  another  in  all  directions,  and  two  bold 
yaks  awakened  in  us  greater  respect  than  before.  At  six 
places  we  saw  large  herds  of  wild  asses,  and  antelo{)es 
grazed  on  the  plains.  We  lost  a  mule  here,  and  had  now 
16  animals  of  both  kinds. 

Another  day's  journey  across  tlat  country.  We  were 
traversing  the  large  white  {)atch  of  unknown  land,  and 
were  approaching  Bower's  route  at  an  acute  angle,  though 
v>e  were  still  rather  far  east  of  it.  A  wild  yak  ran  across  our 
path,  and  we  wonrlered  if  it  were  our  enemy  of  the  previous 
day.  Where  \se  pifched  our  camj),  Xo.  58.  we  found  some 
hearths  which  could  not  be  more  th;in  a  couple  of  days  okl. 
Our  excitement  and   eagerness  increased  day   by  day;    now 

•  U,,      .,«».i^»Y>/icf      r»io»Trin      ^>f      intl  1  1  >l'tl  •(  1        I  llv't      ('(  ililrl      prit      lu'      f  :i  T 
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-iiou-cappcd  or  biirc  crests,  I  could  fancy  I  could  perceive 
a  whole  host  of  dancinji;  notes  of  interrogation,  some  in 
fantastic  drajjeries,  mocking  us  because  we  had  ventured 
without  an  escort  into  the  forbidden  land,  others  motioning 
us  onAards,  but  all  doubtful  and  s[)eculative.  Step  by 
step,  (lav  bv  dav,  with  failing  strength,  we  ai)i)roached  the 
solution' of' all  these  (juestions.  Any  mcjment  a  troop  of 
mounted  men  might  appear  on  the  horizon,  bringing  orders 
from  the  Devashung  that  we  must  immediately  evacuate 
the  country  and  retire  northwards. 

I  was  still  convalescent,  went  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  was  not  much  the  better  for  it.  for  I  always  felt 
terribly  languid.  Tsering  was  very  desjjondent  because 
I  did  so  little  honour  to  his  cooking.  "How  can  the 
Sahib  regain  his  strength  if  he  eats  so  little?"  he  used  to 
remind  me.  He  was  a  comical  fellow,  Tsering,  as  he 
marched  dav  after  day  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  at  the 
head  of  his'  detachment,  self-conscious  and  pompous  as  a 
chanticleer. 

Late  at  night  we  heard  the  dismal,  long-dra^vn  howling 
of  wolves  close  at  hand.  We  could  tell  from  the  wild 
complaining  tone  that  hunger  had  made  the  brutes  bolder 
and  that  the  (xlour  of  fresh  meat  excited  them.  They 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  source,  and  Tundup  Sonam 
stole  off  to  scare  them  away  by  firing  into  the  troop,  though 
there  was  small  chance  of  hitting  one  in  the  darkness. 
The  brutes  ret;  .d,  but  in  the  night  chased  our  animals, 
which  scampered  olT  to  the  north  as  though  there  were  a 
tire  behind  them.  But  the  men  f(jlIowe(l  their  trail,  and 
found  them  at  dawn  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  camp. 

On  November  10  we  had  gofxl  ground  again,  and  saw 
to  the  east-south-east  a  lake  which  looked  like  a  bright  white 
ring,  the  middle  being  deep  blue.  Near  this  day's  camp. 
\o.  59,  were  clear  traces  of  a  man  who  had  driven  five 
tame  vaks  to  the  lake.  The  footprints  were  at  most  three 
(lavs  old.  and  e.xcited  a  great  stir  in  the  caravan.  We  were 
U!id(jubtedlv  close  to  human  dwellings,  and  I  thought  with 
ngret  of  the  interval  of  nearly  three  months  during  which 
we  had  no  cau>e  to  ihead  hostile  tnlxs.  W  c  hcKi  a  cuuncil 
of  war:    should  we  as  lung  as  possible  avoid  contact  with 
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men,  and  keep  out  of  the  v.ay  of  their  tents,  so  that  we 
need  not  turn  back  until  further  progress  became  quite 
impossible?  Or  should  we  seek  out  the  nearest  nomads 
at  once,  and  beg  them  for  assistance?  At  this  moment 
Tundup  Sonam  ran  up  out  of  breath.  He  had  be'cn 
scouting  to  the  west  and  had  descried  a  black  tent.  I 
immediately  sint  him  to  it  with  two  other  men,  and  gave 
them  a  handful  of  rui)ees.  But  the  news  they  brought 
from  this  first  meeting  with  human  beings  was  not  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The'  t  nt  was  inhabited  by  a  woman  and  her  three 
children.  She  had  come  from  the  district  of  Ciertse  in  the 
south-west,  and  had  covered  the  distance  in  twenty-five 
short  days'  marches.  She  had  arrived  seventeen  days  before 
with  her  two  husbands,  but  both  had  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  Gertse,  after  they  had  filled  the  tent  for  her  with 
wild-ass  meat.  She  was  daily  e.xpccting  her  parents,  who 
were  to  keep  her  company  for  three  months,  during  which 
time  they  would  live  on  game  —  yaks,  kiangs.  and  antelopes. 
She  owned  a  few  yaks  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  which 
she  and  the  oldest  chikl  tended  and  milked.  The  inside  of 
the  lent  was  very  wretched,  but  a  warm  fire  burned  in  the 
centre.  She  knew  that  four  more  tents  were  standing  in  a 
neighbouring  valley.  When  Tundup  Sonam  tokl  her  that 
we  were  a  party  of  Ladakis  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places,  she  replied  that  we  had  chosen  a  very  bad  route, 
and  would  have  done  better  to  take  a  more  southern  road 
where  there  were  men.  Her  geographical  knowledge  was 
limited.  The  country  in  which  we  were  now  she  called 
Gomo-selung.  The  gold  placers  we  had  passed  lay  in  the 
La-shung  country,  and  the  lake  at  camp  No.  55  she  calkxl 
La-shung-tso.  My  servants,  who  had  already  been  in 
Tilx't,  held  that  this  information  was  reliable,  for  they  had 
heard  the  names  before. 

Now,  then,  the  ice  was  broken.  After  seventy-nine 
days  of  comjjlete  isolation  from  ihe  outer  world,  some  of 
our  men,  at  least,  had  seen  human  beings.  But  other  con- 
nections woukl  soon  follow  this  lonely  woman,  this  daughter 
of  the  wilderness,  this  real  lady  of  the  mountains,  and  again 
we    discussed    the    line    of    policy    we    must    adopt.     The 
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woman  dwelt  alone,  and  no  news  of  our  approach  could  be 
conveyed  throu-.;}!  her  instrumentality  to  the  south.  Wc 
could,  then,  take  the  matter  for  the  present  quite  coolly  as 
heretofore,  and  when  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
nomads,  among  whom  reports  are  rapidly  dispersed,  we 
must  then  think  of  hastening  our  movements. 

\\'e  granted  the  animals  a  day's  rest,  for  the  pasturage 
was  good,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  spend  this  day  under 
canvas.  The  storm  whistled  and  howled  through  the 
grass  and  round  the  stones.  Everything  that  was  light 
and  loose  "as  blown  away,  and  the  ground  was  swept 
clean.  The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  air  clear,  the  wild 
commotion  was' only  in  the  layer  of  air  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  important  part  i)Uiye(i  by  the  wind  in  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  surface  was  evident;  in  such  a  storm  huge 
masses  of  material  must  Ix;  removed  from  their  original 
position. 

In  the  night  the  storm  ceased  all  of  a  sudden,  and  it 
became  so  still  all  at  once  that  I  awoke.  It  was  as  though 
we  had  encamped  by  a  waterfall  which  in  an  instant  ceased 
to  roar.  One  starts  up  and  wonders  what  has  happened, 
but  one  soon  becomes  accustomcxl  to  the  stillness,  and  finds 
the  absence  of  the  noise  and  the  draught  a  relief. 
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Sad  news  again  on  the  morning  of  XovcmlxT  12:  two  of 
our  Ix'st  horses  were  dead,  and  a  third,  which  had  carried 
two  boxes,  made  in  Stockholm,  all  the  way  from  Lch,  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  All  three  had  Ix-en  sound  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  they  died  with  exactly  the  same 
symptoms.  They  became  gi<ldy.  lost  control  of  their  legs, 
fell  down,  and  were  unable  to  get  up  again  I  hoped  to 
rescue  the  remnants  of  my  caravan,  and  was  already  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  I  could  lead  the  poor  Ixasts  to  mangers 
in  Shigatse  full  of  sweet-smelling  cl(jver,  and  now  those  that 
we  had  reckoned  the  strongest  had  broken  down.  Now 
only  13  horses  were  left,  and  the  loads  would  soon  be  too 
heavy  for  the  survivors. 

But  it  had  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  this  day,  which 
commence(J  so  sadly,  brought  us  joy  before  the  sun  went 
down.  Following  the  track  of  the  caravan  we  nxJe  among 
hills,  and  saw  below  us  camp  Xo.  ()0  in  a  deep  valley.  I 
had  just  entered  my  tent  when  Muhamed  Isa  announced 
that  Tundup  Sonam  was  coming  from  the  upper  valley  in 
the  company  of  two  Tibetans,  one  mounted,  the  other  01. 
foot.  Timorous,  and  doubtful  whether  Tundup  Sonam 
had  allured  them  to  a  robber  band,  the  Tilx-tans  laid  their 
long  clumsy  guns  on  the  ground  and  came  f<jrward 
cautiously.  Tundup  had  needed  all  the  fascinations  of 
his  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  come  with  him.     He  had 
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lama  from  Ladak  to  the  holy  places.  Then  they  had 
answered  that  they  would  come  and  show  their  reverence 
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fur  His  Ilolinos,  and  \>ruv^  with  tlum  a  -Imp's  stomach 
full  of  butter,  and  another  with  goat's  milk,  a>  a  testimony 
of  their  deep  respect.  Muhamed  I-a.  who  was  ai.ust<in\d 
to  deal  with  Tibetans,  allayed  their  fear-,  takin-:  them  into  hi^ 
tent  and  talking'  an<l  jokin-;  with  them.  'Hun  they  were 
brou},dit  to  me,  and  they  lai<l  their  presents  on  the  ground, 
fell  on  their  knees,  put' out  their  t<.nf,'ues,  and  made  a  low 
obei>an(e.  Instead  of  a  holy  man  they  found  a  Kurojjean, 
iuit  seemed  bv  no  means  dis])leased  with  the  chaniLie. 
Muhamed  Isa  'acted  as  interi)reter.  They  mu^t  first  give 
us  information  on  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  land  through  which  our  route  lay.  'I  he- 
information  received  from  the  lady  of  the  mountains  was 
C(jnlirme(l  in  everv  respect,  and  they  told  u>  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  nu'n  for  several  days,  Init  after  that  should 
pass  black  tents  daily. 

Our  guests  might  be  fifty  and  forty  years  old  respectively. 
The  elder  was  (juite  a  typical  specimen,  mcjre  like  an  ape 
than  a  man;  the  younger  hjoked  as  though  he  had  already 
met  with  manv  adventures,  and  he  would  have  passed  very 
well  for  a  robber  chief  (Illustrations  85,  86). 

The  conversation  now  commenced  may  have  little 
intrinsic  interest,  but  to  us  in  our  condition  it  was  as 
exciting  as  a  tale  —  our  salvation  was  involved. 

"How  long  is  it  by  the  nearest  way  to  Shigatsc?" 

'T'our  long,  or  five  short,  days'  march." 

"Will  you  guide  us?' 

"Yes,  if  we  are  paid  to  do  so." 

"How  much  do  vou  want?" 

"That    the    Bombo    Chimbo    (great    chief)    shall    decide 

himself." 

"Have  you  any  horses  you  can  sell  us?"  ^ 

"We  have  two,  but  we  will  not  sell  them." 

"Have  vou  anv  vaks  for  sale?" 

"\es,  we  will'se'll  five,  if  we  get  20  rupees  for  each." 

"Will  vou  give  us  some  of  your  sheep?" 

"Vou  'may  have  si.x,  if  you  will  pay  4  rupees  a  head." 

.4p.,^,i  'p,-;„rT  oil  tho  'inimnlv  vni]  are  readv  to  sell, 
and  if  we  are  satisfied  with  them  you  shall  be  well 
jiaid." 
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"The  Bomlx)  Chimbo  mu^t  rrmain  Iktc  till  to-morrow 
if  wc  are  to  do  this." 

It  was  thin  aj^rcwl  that  wc  should  rcn.ain.  But  I 
knew  the  Tibetans,  and  was  aware  that  they  promise  much 
and  perform  little.  We  there^'ore  kept  the  fellows  with  us 
for  the  nif^ht,  and  they  slept  in  Muhamed  Isa's  tent.  In 
the  evenint;  thev  were  enra|)ture(l  by  tlu'  tones  of  our 
tlutes,  and  felt  so  much  at  home  that  their  ton.ques  were 
loosened,  and  rattled  like  praying-mills.  I  heard  their 
caeklinj;    until    I    went    to    sleep. 

Ami  tills  nit^ht  I  slept  well.  .After  eighty  days  of  com- 
plete solitude  we  again  had  men  a>  guests  in  our  tents; 
we  had  obtained  fine,  rich  goat's  milk,  and  ne.xt  day  we 
shf)uld  feast  on  well  fed  mutton;  we  had  received  informa- 
tion about  the  country  and  the  marches  before  us  on  the 
wav  to  emr  far-olT  destination.  And  what  was  best  of  all, 
our  ve-terans,  our  caravan  animals,  would  get  helj).  And 
this  help  was  a  l)<)on  from  heaven;  for  this  day,  after  we 
had  lost  three  more  horses  at  once,  and  when  Reliim 
Ali  must  unfortunately  be  reckoned  among  the  baggage, 
the  loads  had  become  too  heavy  for  the  animals.  The 
future  seemed  more  jiromising.  Certainly  the  ridge  of  the 
Samoma-sakcho  mountains  did  not  exhibit  a  more  purple 
colour  in  the  evening  light  than  the  mountains  which  we 
had  seen  glowing  in  a  grand  display  of  colours  on  many  a 
lonesome  night;  the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp-fires  danced 
a  fairy  dance  on  the  steppe  grass  just  as  before,  and  the 
night  came  down  just  as  dark  and  cokl  over  the  mountains 
to  the  ea.st,  but  all  around  us  to-day  inspired  us  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope. 

The  njw  day  had  hardly  broken  when  our  two 
Changpas  set  (JUt  homewards  v.ith  some  of  the  Ladakis, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  great  business  transaction. 
Two  hours  later  we  were  the  fortunate  owners  of  five  fine 
yaks,  which,  the  Tibetans  afhrmed,  could  easily  carry  four 
boxes  each,  whereas  our  horses  and  mules  had  carried  only 
two.  One  of  the  yaks  was  to  take  over  the  Ixxit,  and  the 
horse  which  had  carried  it  from  I.nke  Lifihten  was  relieved 
of  the  work.  I  breathed  freely  again  when  I  saw  the  faith- 
ful animal  without  anything  to  carry.    Then  we  bought  four 
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sheep  at  4  rii]Krs  ea(  h,  ami  e.Mliaiimd  our  last  lliree 
slurp  for  two  fresh  one-,  payinj,'  .'  rupees  in  addition. 
At  the  (lomo  lake  our  last  ri^'ht  K'oats  olitained  their  well- 
earned  rest,  hein^;  exehanKid  for  as  many  Tibetan  and  a 
nionev  paymint  of  i  rupee  a  head.  In  the  eveninp  I 
had  three  limes  as  nnuh  milk  as  usual,  ami  richer  and 
Letter  than  our  (xhauslid  ^'oats  had  sui)plied.  IJoth  |)arties 
were  thorouj^hly  satistV d  with  the  harK-dii  (Il'uslration  88). 

C.ood  old  rhani^pas!  'Ihe  wandering  eavaliers  of  the 
wililerness  came  to  us,  looking  pietures(|Uely  savage  with 
their  hlaik  eoarse  hair  hanu'in.i;  ilown  ovir  their  shoulders 
and  hack,  an<l  making  tluir  furs  f^reasy,  with  Ion},',  dark 
matdilocks  on  their  shoulders,  clumsy  sahres  and  knives  in 
their  belts,  and  mounted  on  small,  tc.u.^h,  long  haired 
horses.  Thougii  wild  and  dirty,  they  were  yet  kindly, 
friendlv  and  go-nl  temjiered,  and  were  certainly  not  coM  in 
their  old  dingv  fur  coats.  The  elder  wore  a  small  round 
fur  cap,  the  vountrer  a  Ihislilik  of  fur.  which  covered  _  his 
whole  head  except  the  face.  They  had  their  i)rovisions 
and  all  kinds  of  other  articles  they  wanted  on  their  journey 
stutTed  into  their  fur  coats  in  front,  and  from  the  belts 
which  held  their  fur  coats  together,  hung  knives,  awl, 
flint  and  steel,  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  which  swung  and 
knocked  together  at  every  step.  They  wore  felt  lx)ots. 
originally  white,  but  now  black  and  w(jrn-out,  but  had  no 
trousers  —  it  must  be  far  t(Jo  cool  to  sit  trouserless  in  the 
saddle  with  ,^6  degrees  of  frost. 

As  thev  came  from  Gertse,  the  country  to  the  south- 
west, thev'had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  region  through 
which  we  were  to  travel,'  but  they  thought  that  we  should 
rc(]uirc  at  least  fifty  days  for  the  journey  to  Shigatsc. 
They  pass  the  winter  in  the  (iomo  district,  living  on  the 
game  there.  They  could  easily  serve  a  little  breakfast 
with  which  the  most  exacting  gourmand  might  be  satisfied. 
Is  not  the  f( '.lowing  menu  tempting? 

A  l)()\vl  of  goat's  milk  with  ricli  yellow  cream. 
V.ik  kidnt  vs,  fried  a  golden  yellow  in  fat. 
i!on:  \  .11 
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Small,  delicate  pieces  of  tender,  juicy  meat  from   the  vertebra  of 
tile  antelope,  laid  before  the  fire  and  slowly  browned. 
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Anliloiii'  li«a(l,  IkM  in  th.    tltm.  s  uiili  ili.   hhW  ;in<l  hair  on  till  it 

i>  l)l.it  k>  nnl  with  ^iNit. 

Tluir  lastf  i->  in  ^'rnt  ral  vtry  (litTcnnt  fmni  (>uv>. 
Wlun  thcv  have  killnl  a  uil.l  a»,  t'luy  ( ut  it  uj)  atvl  ki-r]) 
tliL'  pities' in  tlu'  trnt.  pilnl  u\>  arouml  it  aN  far  a>  |.()>>ilili' 
from  the  fire.  The  Inn^'er  it  ha->  lain  tlure,  tlie  luttcr  it  i-^ 
siii)i)()sal  to  taste.  The  Chan^pa^  prefer  to  eat  their  meal 
raw.  hard,  drv.  and  old.  I  luy  take  ..ut  from  the  reee>>es 
of  their  fur  coats  a  yak'>  rili,  uhiih  look>  more  hke  a  pine 
of  hhukened  wcxxl  than  anything;  edi'oU-.  Then  the  knife 
is  l.roii<;ht  out.  and  the  hard  meat  i>  removed  in  >trips  or 
hmips  from  the  Ixme.  Chine-e  l)ri(  k  tea  is  their  j^reatest 
hi.xury.  and  tlie  thiekir  and  dirtier  it  is.  the  better  tliey  hkc 
it.     'Iluv  stir  it  uj)  with  a  piece  of  lAitter. 

Likc'thi'  wild  K^T>e.  they  have  learned  by  traditional 
experience  where  the  lK>t  camping  ^'r-'unds  are.  One 
may  Ik-  sure  that  their  tent  is  always  jiitdied  at  places 
where  there  is  little  or  no  wind;  that  there  is  ;v.<k1 
pasture  at  hand  for  their  tame  yaks,  sheep,  ^oats.  and 
horses,  if  thev  have  any;  that  gocnj  huntinKKrounds  are 
to  Ix-  found  not  far  from  the  tent,  and  that  water  i^.  always 
to  be  had.  At  the  (iomo  lake  they  have  exiellent  table- 
salt  cost  free.  When  their  domestii  .mimais  have  eaten  U|) 
the  grass  around,  and  the  game  has  l)een  frightened  away, 
they  transfer  their  camp  to  another  district.  'I'he  tents  are 
set'  up  at  the  same  sjx.ts  where  their  forefathers  have 
pitched  them  for  innumerable  generations,  and  where 
frequently  old  votive  cairns  have  Ixen  erected  of  loose 
stones  to  propitiate  the  spirits  that  rule  over  mountain  and 

dale. 

To  the  Changpas,  or  "inhabitants  of  the  north,  who 
spend  the  winter  in  the  north,  the  chase  is  the  chief  re- 
source, and  cattle  breeding  is  of  secondary  imi)ortance. 
The  Tilx'tans  in  Gertse  and  Senkor,  on  the  liogtsang 
tsangpo,  or  in  Xaktsang,  who  own  large  herds.  d()  not 
move  northwards  in  winter.  f..r  with  them  hunting  is  an 
occasional  occupation.  The  hunting  trilxs  pursue  the  yak. 
the  kianL'.  and  the  antelope.  In  hilly  country  they  stalk 
them  against  the  wind.  Constant  life  in  th  open  air  has 
wonderfully    sharpenul    their    intelligence.     They    know    the 
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pfculiaritics  ami  habits  of  the  yak  as  well  as  he  docs  him- 
self, and  know  how  far  they  may  go  without  ovcTstcpi)ing  the 
limits  of  his  acutcncss.  They  know  that  his  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  not  I'articularly  well  developed,  but  that 
he  soon  scents  tlie  huntsman,  so  that  the  attack  must  be 
made  from  the  lee  side.  Though  he  goes  on  the  chase  in 
his  thick  fur  coat,  the  huntsman  cree[)s  as  noiselessly  and  as 
lithe  as  a  panther  till  he  approaches  within  range-  of  his 
prey.  Then  he  lavs  his  gun  on  the  rest,  strikes  fire  from 
the' Hint  with  his  steel,  catches  it  in  tinder,  sets  light  to  the 
end  of  the  match,  and  >ee-  th^'t  the  hammer  brings  the  fire 
at  the  right  moment  into  the  touch-hole.  .Ml  is  done  so 
quietly,  so  deliberately  and  carefully,  that  the  hunter  has 
everv  prospect  of  bringing  down  the  game. 

Another  time  he  watches  for  hours  together  behind  a 
wall  which  he  or  his  forefathers,  jjcrhaps  his  great-great- 
grandfatlier,  has  built  beside  a  spring,  and  waits  with 
angelic  patience  for  a  troop  of  wild  as>es,  which  come  at 
sutiset  to  quench  their  thirst.  But  the  antelopes,  wild 
sheep,  and  gazelles  are  too  wide-awake  to  be  caught  by 
the  most  skilful  hunter.  Yet  the  antelopes  do  not  always 
succeed  in  esca])ing  his  cunning  toils.  He  lays  nooses  for 
them  on  the  old  established  antelope  paths;  among  the 
hunting  no;  lads  in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  the  quantities  of 
antelope  meat  garnishing  the  sides  of  the  tents  arc 
astonishing. 

A'hile  the  men  are  away,  the  women  look  after  the 
vaks  and  shei']),  and  when  the  hunter  returns  at  sunset 
he  sees  the  former  chewing  the  cud  in  front  of  the  tent, 
while  the  latter  are  shut  uj)  in  a  pen-fold  of  stone.  The 
vaks  remain  at  night  near  the  tents,  and  hence  the  dung, 
the  only  fuel  of  the  nomads,  has  not  to  be  carried  far. 
When  it  is  dark,  all  gather  round  the  fire  on  which  tjie 
tea-ketth^  boils.  Then  they  talk  of  the  monotonous  in- 
cidents of  their  Hfe,  ni  the  day's  bag,  the  condition  of  their 
herds,  and  the  work  of  next  day.  One  memis  his  soles 
with  sinew  and  an  awl,  another  dresses  a  yak  hide  with  his 
hands,  and  a  third  cuts  straps  from  the  skin  of  a  wild  ass. 
iiii'ii  iiie  s<^jiu>  void  ann  uric'veniiLii.  ijui  liiu^.  im:--  ■-■■■ 
wants  —  they    know    nothing    better.     They    have    a    severe 
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struf^S^c  for  life  in  this  unprcxluctivc  corner  of  the  world, 
which  is  called  the  Chan.L^-tan-,',  ur  the  north  plain,  where 
it  has  been  their  fate  to  be  born.  Aniid>t  poverty  and 
danj^er  thev  live  victorious  in  GckTs  free  Nature;  the  awful 
storms  are"  their  brothers,  the  lordshij)  of  the  valleys  they 
share  with  the  wild  lieasts  of  the  desert,  and  at  ni^^ht  the 
Lverlastinf,'  stars  twinkle  over  their  black  tents.  If  thev 
were  given  comfortable  huts  down  south  in  the  shade  ot 
walnut  trees,  they  would  always  be  longing  for  the  grand 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  for  the  icy  cold,  the  drifting 
snow,   and   the   moonlight   of   the   peaceful   winter   nights  in 

Tibet.  ^     , 

Then  Death  comes  one  day  and  looks  in  through  the 
iLiit  door;  in  vain  is  the  constant  prayer  "Om  mani  padme 
hum"  repeated;  vaii  are  all  attempts  to  conjure  or  pro- 
pitiate the  evil  jh/v  s  that  are  inimical  to  the  children  of 
men.  Bent,  wrinkled,  and  grey  the  old  hunter  hnishcs  his 
course,  and  is  borne  on  strong  shoulders  to  some  shallow 
cleft  near  the  mountain  crest,  and  there  abandoned  to  the 
wolves  and  birds  of  prey.  When  his  grandchildren  are 
grown  up,  they  do  not  know  whither  he  has  been  taken; 
in  life  he  had  no  abiding  dwelling-place,  and  after  death  he 
has  no  grave.  And  no  one  asks  where  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  bleaching,  for  the  place  is  haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

November  14.  Calm!  In  the  night  there  were  again 
49  degrees  of  frost,  but  it  was  fairly  warm  riding  south- 
wards towards  the  sun.  The  Uvo  h(jrses  of  the  Tibetans 
had  stampeded.  But  if  this  were  a  trick  contrived  to  give 
them  an  excuse  for  making  off  themselves,  it  did  not  sv.c- 
ceed  this  time;  for  I  sent  off  one  of  them  with  two  of  my 
men  to  look  for  the  horses,  while  the  other  had  to  accom- 
pany me  and  tell  me  the  names  of  the  places  we  passed. 
We  did  not  know  our  men  yet,  and  therefore  (lid  not 
dare  to  let  them  out  of  our'  sight,  or  they  might  have 
despatched  mounted  messengers  to  give  information  to 
the  authorities  in  Gertse.  Then  we  should  have  been 
ordered  to  halt  sooner  than  it  suited  us.  Now  we  coukl 
feel  easy,  at  least  till  we  came  t(j  the  next  tent.  But  the 
horses  were  recovered,  and.  the  old  man  stumped  after  us 
leading     them     by     the   bridle.     Then     we     rode    together 
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between  the  hills  and  over  small  passes.  Here,  too,  gold 
occurred  in  two  places.  Men  ccjme  every  summer,  dig  up 
the  sand,  throw  it  int(J  the  air,  and  collect  the  grains  of 
gold  on  a  cloth  spread  out  on  the  ground.  If  the  outlet 
is  al)undant.  the  number  of  gold-diggers  is  doubled  the 
following  summer. 

In  camp  No.  6i,  also,  tin- Tibetans  showed  no  desire 
to  desert  u> ;  thiy  were  friendly  and  attentive,  helped  us  in 
unloading  and  setting  up  the  tents,  collected  fuel,  and 
undertook  to  be  answerable  for  the  horsts.  They  seemed 
not  to  have  the  slightest  su-picion  that  the  country  was 
forbidden  to  us,  and  not  an  eiho  of  any  especial  orders  had 
reached  them  from  the  south.  I  could  not  learn  how 
matters  stood.  The  i)lan  of  my  journey  had  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Indian  i>re>s,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
tidings  being  carried  U)  Lhasa  through  Darjiling  or  Tckin ; 
and  I  knew  aLo  from  experience  how  soon  an  order  against 
a  Luropean  is  handed  on  among  the  nomads.  1  had 
counted  on  hurrving  on,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  soon  as 
])ossible  after  the  English  mission  to  Lhasa,  and  appearing 
on  the  scene  before  the  Tibetans  had  fjuite  made  u{)  their 
mind  a])out  the  political  state  of  affairs.  But  perhaps  I 
was  wrong,  perhaps  stricter  regulations  than  ever  had  been 

passed. 

The  western  shadows  move  over  the  plain ;  only  in  the 
cast  are  the  hills  deep  crimson,  in  the  west  they  shcnv  a  ])itch- 
black  outline.  .Xnother  night  spreads  out  its  dark-blue 
])inions,  and  rises  up  to  the  zenith,  driving  before  it  an  expiring 
reflexion  of  the  setting  sun.  When  the  stars  begin  to  shine 
we  are  out  of  doors  examining  the  animals,  which  rejoice  at 
being  more  lightly  loaded  on  the  march.  At  seven  o'clock 
1  am  massaged  and  go  to  bed.  At  nine  o'clock  Robert 
comes  with  tiie  hvpsometer,  and  we  talk  for  an  hour.  Then 
the  light  is  allowed  to  burn  till  it  flickers  out.  I  lie  a  long 
time  awake,  watching  the  shadows  come  and  go,  as  the 
wind  shakes  the  canvas.  I  gaze  at  them  till  they  turn  into 
monsters  and  wild  yaks,  dancing  mockingly  round  my 
prison.  Now  it  is  striking  midnight  in  the  towns  of 
Siberia  and  India  which  lie  on  our  meridian,  and  at  length 
come>    the    deliverer    >lee!)    and    drives    away    the    shadow- 
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[)irturfs:  thcv  melt  away  and  vaiii-Ii  on  the  hcrizon.  which 
recedes  more  and  more  into  the  distance,  no  lonj^er  lx)unded 
by  the  tliin  web  of  llie  tent.  Now  a  lov>  murmur  seems  to 
call  to  mind  forests,  meadows,  and  small  rocky  islands.  I 
dream  that  a  stron;.,'  hand  leads  me  to  a  partini,'  in  the  ways. 
It  points  to  a  road,  and  a  voice  tells  me  that  tliis  will  lead  me 
to  a  land  of  peace,  hospitality,  and  >umnuT.  while  the  other 
leads  to  danj^ers  and  i)rivations  amont;  dark  lofty  mountains. 
When  Tserin^  hrou.uht  the  hra/.ier  in  the  mornin<;,  I  was 
t,'lad  that  I  had  in  my  dream  chosen  the  latter  road  with- 
out hesitation. 

We  jvnetrated  furtlier  and  further  into  this  mysterious 
Tibet.  Durint,'  the  next  day's  march  we  passed  a  succes- 
sion of  deserted  firei)laces,  and  in  some  i)laces  saw  rows  of 
stone  cairns  to  entice  the  anlelojjes  into  snares.  '1  ui'ii  we 
ascended  a  valley,  in  which  a  small  strip  of  ice  <,'radually 
expaP'l.'f'.  into  a  cake,  filling  all  the  space  between  the  firm 
slabs  .-eenstone.     The  Seoyinna  came  in  si,L,dit  -    a  dark 

moun  ..;.i  to  the  south,  which  would  remain  visible  for  a 
coui)le  of  days  lonjjer. 

Our  Tiixtans  are  already  as  intimate  with  us  all  as 
though  we  had  been  friends  from  childho(xl,  and  say  that 
thev  have  never  met  with  such  decent  peojtle.  The  elder 
is  called  Tuntsuk,  the  younger  Tiering  Dava.  We  sit  for 
hours  together  at  Muhamed  Isa's  fire  and  talk  pleasantly, 
and  I  take  notes  as  they  describe  to  me  in  detail  all  the 
routes  in  Tibet  they  arc  acquainted  with.  Tsering  Dava 
has  accomplisiicd  the  pilgrimage  to  Tso-rinpoche,  or  the 
holy  lake  Manasarowar,  which  I  long  to  reach,  and  which 
has'  been  the  subject  of  my  dreams  for  many  a  day.  The 
two  men  were  to  accompany  us  only  three  days  more;  they 
ha<l  left  their  yaks  and  sheep  to  the  care  of  their  wives  anri 
children,  and  wolves  were  extratjrdinarily  numerous;  other- 
wise they  would  have  travelled  any  distance  with  us.  They 
had  arrived  from  Gertse  nineteen  days  before,  and  intends  1 
to  stay  six  months;  forty  or  fifty  parties  com.e  every  year 
from  Gertse  to  this  countrv. 

They  told  us  that  the  Tokpas,  or  gold-diggers,  win  n 
thev  go  up  to  the  gvilduclds  for  two  or  three  months,  take 
as   provisions    meal   and    meat,    whi(  h   are   carrie'l    by    their 
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sheep  and  vaks.  When  (hr  i)r()vi>ion?  arc  mnsumcrl  ihey 
return  honie,  jxissinj,'  the  >aU  lakes,  where  they  loacl  their 
animals  with  saU,  whieli  iluy  ])arter  in  inhaliited  distriets 
for  l)arley.  'I'hus  they  make  a  twofold  jn-ofit  on  their 
journev.  and  can  live  the  re>t  of  the  year  on  their  gains. 

In  the  cAcnini,'  a  dead  horse,  emariated  and  wretched, 
lay  on  the  ice  in  our  valley.  I  had  procured  him  for  70 
rupies  from  a  deakr  in  Leh.  who  in  December  iqoi  had 
hou^ht  niv  la<t  nine  camels.  Next  morning  a  mule  died 
just  as  unexpectedly.  Ik  looked  brisk  and  sound,  and 
allowed  himself  to  Ir  loaded  as  usual,  but  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  paces  when  he  f^ll  dead.  The  two  small  Tibetan 
horses,  which  travel  with  u<.  take  a  great  interest  in  their 
fellows;  but  thev  do  not  stem  i|uite  sure  that  the  animals, 
so  thin  and  wretched,  are  really  horses.  At  this  day's 
camp.  No.  6,:;.  we  saw  them  run  u])  to  their  masters  for  two 
large    pieces  Of    frozen    antelope  tlesh,    which    they     eagerly 

" bread.     They  are  just  as  fond  of 

the   Tibetans  say    that   this   diet 
hardy.     We    cannot    help    liking 
which    live   to   no    small    extent 
at   home  in   the   mountains,    and 
bear  rarehed    air  \vith  the  greatest  ease;    their   lungs  are  as 
well    adapted    to    it    as    those   (jf   the   wiki    asses.     The   coki 
does    not    trouble    them    in    the   least:    they    remain    (;ut   all 
through  the  night  without  a  covering  of  any  sort,  and  even 
a    tem])erature  Of  -22.7°,    which    we    had   on    the   night   of 
November    17.  does  not  affect  them.     Though  they  are  not 
shod,  they  run  deftly  and  securely  up  and  down  the  slopes, 
and  the  men  on  their  backs  look  bigger  than  their  horses. 
We    notice    >\ilh   great    amusement    how    heartily   they   greet 
each  other  at  ever;    camp.     Puntsuk,  who  shows  Muhamed 
Isa    the    wav,   rides    a   small    Ixiy    pony,    which     is    already 
grazing    when    we    appear.     As    soon    as    the    pony    catches 
sight    of    his    grey    comrade    with     Tscring   Dava  he   neighs 
with  delight,  cocks  his  ears,  and  runs  up  to  liim;   and  the 
grev     one     exhibits     ju>t     a>     much     satisfaction.     This     is 
V.Tv   ditferent    from    the   conduct    of   our   dogs,    which    fight 
wildly  as  soon  as  they  see  each  other. 

Now   we  passed   the  Seoyinna  mountain;    one  ikmk  was 


ate  out  of  their  hands  like 
yak    or    sheep's    Ile>h,    and 
makes     them     tough    and 
these   small  shaggy    [)onies, 
on   the   offal   of   uanii,    are 
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(lotted  o^-cr  by  numerous  wild  yaks  (.'tmaf^'cd  in  fccdini,'. 
and  Tunduj)  Sonam  shot  two  My  men  took  the  best 
joints  witli  them,  the  rest  of  the  meat  our  "guides  would 
iVteh  (jn  their  way  home.  They  wcrt-  ividently  much 
im|)ressed    by    Tundi:])    Sonam 


s    skill,    but     Dava    T^erinj^ 

more     than     three     hundred 

was    prolxibly    no    exa.ugera- 

live    on    the    prcxlucts    of    the 

to    tlie    Chak  chom  la    pass. 
His  little  pony   trots   u\)   the 


declared     that     he     had     shot 
yaks    in    his    lifetime,    which 
tion,    seeing    that    the-e    men 
chase. 

Now  we  ascend  rapidly 
Tscriiif,'  Dava  rides  in  front, 
ascent.  When  we  have  still  a  f^'ofxl  di-tance  to  cover,  we 
>ce  the  profile  of  the  man  and  his  horse  on  the  summit, 
sharply  defined  against  the  sky.  There  stands  a  cairn  of 
granite  blocks,  and  many  trails  of  gold-diggers  run  at  a 
height  of  17,825  feet.  Sitting  beside  a  fire,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  cold  and  the  wind,  we  gaze  southwards  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  a  chaos  of  yellow,  rcddi-h,  and 
black  crests.  Xo  plains  appear  between  them,  and  we 
suspect  that  we  have  troublesome  ground  before  us.  Xear 
at  hand,  towards  the  south-south-east,  a  ilat  basin  with 
a  small  lake  occupies  a  large  expanse.  We  ride  down  a 
very  steep  path  to  the  camp  where  the  Tibetans  proixjscd 
a  day's  rest  on   behalf  of  the  yaks  we  had   purchased. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  settled  accounts  with  our 
guides,  who  had  been  so  friendly  and  hel[)ful,  and  who  now 
wished  to  return  to  their  bare  cold  mountains  where  the 
winds  and  wolves  howl  in  rivalry.  They  received  each 
,^  rupees  a  day  as  recom[)cnse,  and  a  sheath-knife  from 
Kashmir,  and  a  whole  heajj  of  emi)ty  tin  cigarette-boxes, 
which  seemed  to  please  them  more  than  the  money.  And 
then  thev  vanished,  swiftly  and  lightly  as  the  wind,  behind 
the  nearest  hills,  and  wc  were  alone  again. 

With  36  degrees  of  frost  our  nine  Mohammedans 
celebrated  their  "  Aid "  after  Rama/an  with  tlule,  dance, 
and  song,  and  with  a  freshly  slaughtered  sheep.  In  the 
niglit  the  thermometer  fell  to  -  2;,°.  The  ink  was  always 
freezing  in  my  pen,  even  when  I  sat  bending  over  the 
brazier;  after  a  t\-w  minutes  mv  washing-basin  contained 
only  a  mass  of  ice. 
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After  a   few   hours'   march   \vc  descried   from  a   pass   22 
grazing   horses,    -,00  sheep,   and    some  evidently   tame   yaks, 
and     thi'se    were    near    a     tent.     Kartlier    to    the  west   500 
slieei)    and    a    number    of    yaks    were    feeding.     Five    more 
tents   were   i);tche(i    in   a    sheltered    place    in   a   dee[)   valley, 
and    a   troop   of   snarling   dogs   ran   out   to   meet    us.     Men, 
women,    an<l    children    turned    out    to    see    what    was    the 
matter.     The     caravan     encamped     near,     on     the     western 
shore    of    the    lake    Dungtsa-tso,    and    presently    received    a 
visit    from    four   Tibetans.     These,    too,    came    from   Gertse, 
had  arrived  ten  davs  i)reviou>ly.  and  intenrled  to  stay  three 
months.     The    six 'tents    contaimd    40    inmates,    who   pos- 
sessed  together    1000  sheep,   (k>  yaks,   and   40  horses.      The 
oldest  of  our  new  friends  was  a  lame  man  of  fifty-three  years 
of   age,    and    was   named    Lobsang   Tsering.     He    presented 
to  me  a  dish  of  sour  milk  and  a  bundle  of  joss-sticks,  such 
as   are   used    in   temples.     He   was   willing   to  sell   us   three 
large    yaks    for    23    rui)ees,    and    we   took    them   without   a 
n.oment's  hesitation. 

When  the  caravan  had  set  out  next  morning  two  other 
Tibetans  presented  themselves,  very  eager  to  sell  us  two 
nKjre  vaks.  When  I  told  them  that  our  money  was  on 
in  front,  thev  asked  jjermission  to  go  with  us  to  the  next 
camp,  where  the  purchase  might  be  completed.  That 
evening,  then,  we  were  the  fcjrtunate  owners  of  ten 
excellent  -saks,  and  Tundup  Sonam  was  appointed  to  be 
their  chief  and  leader.  Our  remaining  mules  and  horses 
now  carried  only  verv  light  loads,  and  I  was  rejoicing  that 
I  could  kee'-  them  all  alive.  But  at  this  very  spot  another 
mule  was   frozen   to  death;    true,    there  were    59.2  degrees 

of  frost. 

Our  day's  march  ran  round  the  lake  and  into  a  broad 
valley  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Some  150 
kulans  were  peacefuUv  grazing  among  the  tame  yaks  of 
the  nomads.  A  vouth  acted  as  guide  to  the  caravan, 
and  old  Lobsang 'Tsering  nxle  like  a  herald  before  me, 
mounted  on  a  fine  yellowish  horse,  which  he  would  not 
Sell  at  anv  price.  As  he  nxle  he  muttered  prayers  at  an 
incrediljle  "pace  —  It  sounded  like  the  buzzing  of  a  swarm 
of    midges    about    a    lime    tree    on    a    summer    evening.     I 
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myself  rcnlf  my  (la|)j)k' >^n'y  fmrn  Varkand  aijain,  in 
onlrr  tliat  mv  -mall  whitf  Ladaki  iiii^ht  haw  a  iDUpir  ui 
(la).-''  rt-t. 

Tin.'  lamj)  was  |iiltlu(l  ht-'sidc  a  jmioI  of  fn-li  watrr. 
wlurc  tlu'  most  wonderful  sounds  were  emitted  from  tlir 
firm  ice  all  night  lon.t,'.  it  crat  kid  ami  (la|>|>rr(d.  .gurijhi 
and  snorted  like  camels  and  yak>,  ami  one  nii,L;ht  fam  \ 
that  a  hew  of  water  nymphs  were  dan(  ini,'  umltr  the 
icy  roof.  The  do.gs  harked  furiously  at  the  iie  till  tluy  at 
hist  perceived  that  thi>  noise  must  be  put  u\)  with  like 
everythini;  el>e. 

At  the  evening,'  lire  Lohsani,'  Tsering  asked  Muhamed 
Isa  whether  we  had  met  with  ("hanj^'pas  at  the  (lomo.  lUit 
Muhamed  Isa  had  jiromi-ed  I'unt^uk  and  'I'sering  Dava 
not  to  betray  them,  'linn  l.ob-an.u  winked  an  eye  and 
said  that  Islam  .\luin  had  already  told  liim  that  we  had 
not  (jnly  seen  nomads,  but  had  boui^ht  \aks  from  them  and 
had  taken  them  a>  j^'uides  for  >everal  (lays.  Muhamed  Isa 
tried  U)  turn  the  affair  into  a  joke,  and  answered  laughing 
that  Islam  Ahim  had  coiuocted  the  >tory  him-elf.  liut  the 
old  man  was  sharp;  he  smiled  cunningly,  and  seemed  to 
regard  the  first  version  as  the  more  probable  It  was  a 
great  advantage  to  us  that  we  had  first  come  into  contact 
with  Gertse  nomads,  who  weri'  themselves  strangers  in  the 
country  we  ,;assed  through.  They  had  reciived  no  orders 
from  Lhasa  concerning  us,  and  were  beyond  all  comparison 
l)etter  (lis])osed  and  more  friendly  than  the  eastern  Tibetans, 
who  on  my  former  journey  had  seni  off  me>sengers  at  once 
to  the  south.  But  we  now  found  that  the  (iertse  nomads 
were  afraid  of  one  another;  the  fii>t  had  begged  us  to 
tell  no  one  that  they  had  helijed  us,  and  had  turned 
back  at  the  right  monient  in  order  not  to  be  seen  by  their 
fellow-tribesmen  fnjm  (jertse. 

Lobsang  Tscring  did  not  seem  to  be  of  a  timid 
dis[)Ositi()n ;  he  led  us  to  other  tents,  gave  us  instructions 
about  the  wav  to  Bogtsang-tsangpo,  and  was  able  to 
give  us  much  interesting  information.  lie  told  us.  ior 
instance,     that     nearly     four     th(;u-;ind     sheep    and     several 
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carried  to  SluKatsc  and  Llia>a.  rrom  tlusi-  towns  ramc 
most  of  tla-  <;<'ld  di^'^'ir>,  and  in  tlic  north  were  many  other 
j,'ol(l  |)huer>  whieli  we  had  not  seen. 

We  soon  ])ereeived  that  l.oljsan^  was  a  man  of  import- 
ance, for  all  showed  him  the  greatest  respect,  and  we  could 
^c•e  from  his  camj)  that  he  was  rich.  He  spoke  with 
di<;nity,  and  with  an  educated,  rehned  accent.  In  hi>  appear- 
ance he  reminded  me  of  a  tlecayed  actor,  without  a  trace 
of  beard,  and  with  an  animated  expression  in  his  dirty, 
copper  col(,ured  face.  Unlike  the  rot,  who  wore  sheep- 
skin cajis,  he  sported  a  red  turban,  and  his  fur  coat  was 
trimmed  witli  red  woollen  >tut'f.  in  the  front  of  his  coat 
all  sorts  of  thin-;s  were  stuffi-d,  amon^;  them  a  vile  jjocket- 
handkerchief  -a  thick,  coloured,  s«|uare  rag,  constantly  in 
use,  but  never  washed.  There  also  he  kej.t  his  snulf- 
horn,  which  he  could  handle  even  in  a  wind  with  a 
certain  dexterity.  The  fine  yellow  snuff  was  scooped 
up  on  the  tip  'of  the  forefmger  under  the  prcjtection  of 
the   thumb-nail,   and   conveyed   to   its  destination   somewhat 

noisilv. 

Every  evening  Muhamed  Isa  made  his  report.  This 
time  he  presented  himself  with  the  following  statement: 
"Sahi1),  Rehim  AH  is  still  bad,  and  he  begs  permission  to 
olTer  a  sheep  to  .Mlah." 

"Very  well,  if  he  will  be  any  the  better  for  it." 
"Oh'ves.  certainlv.  Sahib."' 

"I  think  it  is  all  humlmg,  but  it  will  do  him  nc)  harm 
and  the  Mohammedans  will  get  an  extra  meal.  I  will  give 
the  sheep  then." 

"Xo.  Sahil),  that  will  not  do;  then  the  sacrifice  would 
have  no  effect." 

"Indeed.  Can  I  have  the  kidneys  for  dinner  to- 
morrow?" 

"Xo,  Sahib,  only  Mohammedans  may  eat  of  a  sheep 
otTered  in  sacrilke."  _  ^^ 

'•  just    so;    of   course   in    your   oi)inion    I   am   a   kapcr 
(heathen). 

He  laughingly  i)rotested,  but  changed  the  subject. 
"Xow  we  ha\e  i.^  mules  and  ii  horses,  or  -'7  animals 
altogether,  of  the  original  caravan." 
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"Thirtt.'cn  and  iKwii  makf  (nily  twenty  four,"  I 
rc'jtl  it'll. 

"()li:  then  I  mu>t  count  tlutn  a^'ain."  said  my  ron- 
•>(  ii'Mtiou.^  laravan  Kadir,  and  lu-  ^'avc  hini-rlf  much 
uiuuii'»arv  tr()ul)Ic  U>  make  ihr  fij,'urcs  agrir.  At  hist  it 
jirovrd  that  \vc  had  >till  twenty  live  animals  Ixsidc  tiu' 
\ak>. 
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DiKiNC.  tlif  i>n(iilin'4  live  <l;iy-  uc  liail  rovrnd  forty  two 
niilr>  ill  a  .linction  s,:;  <!runi--  ca-t  of  >outli.  and  on 
XoViinlHr  22  travrlKd  a  liltlr  farllicr  on  thr  -ainr  (■oiir>-c. 
\Vf  arc  now  on  a  ^rcat.  ta-ily  rr(  omii/alilc  road,  (■on-i-tin.t,' 
of  ;iliout  liftv  i>ath-  running'  jjaralKI  to  oiu'  anotliLT.  wliii  li 
lia\r  Inin  worn  l.v  the-  >hvv\^  <>f  the  silt  (aravans  and  tlic 
yaks  ,,\  tlir  .^'old  <li,u,^cT<.  In  the  country  _Kiliahun,-,ni. 
uhrrr  nomad>  wire  itnamiitd.  our  new  frii^nds  turned 
l.a(k.  In  thi-  part  of  'lilKt  tlie  >hari.ly  difund  cont'i'^ura- 
ti(,n  of  the  mountain-  <K(Urrin^  farther  ea-t.  where 
longitudinal  vallevs  alternate  with  lateral  ranges,  does 
not'  prevail.  Here  one  travels  day  after  day  amon^ 
crowded  hills  of  .identic  outline,  and  small,  level  expanses 
ari'  nuK  h  less  common.  Xo  lofty  (onimandinu'  mountain 
mas-i>  rise  ahove  this  nv\/.v.  and  tlu  ..\e  searihes  in  vain 
for  the  isolated,  ^la(  iated  summits  >een  in  Mast  Tibet. 

The  weather  had  heiii  (|uite  lalm  during  the  Mason  of 
severe  cold.  1  ul  when  the  .storms  nturned  at  ni,L;ht,  the 
tem].erature  fell  only  to  -4-7°-  N^'^t  ''^'y  >'  ^^'^^  'i'^'"'' 
ridini;.  We  man  hed  to  the  south  south  east  in  a  stron-; 
soutli-wi-st  :-torm.  and  wire  almost  sulTocated  in  the  f,'usts  of 
(lust  laden  air  which  swept  alon^  the  <,n-ound.  We  suffer 
greatly  and  cannot  u-^i-  our  hands,  the  mai)-sheet  is  torn  in 
pieces,  and  we  wonder  if  we  shall  live  to  n-ac  h  the  next 
lamj).  Our  faces  arc  distorted  ami  assvmie  (juite  a  different 
expris-ion,  for  wc  involuntarily  draw  the  facial  muscles 
to-vtlur  in  tlu'  wind,  to  i)rotect  the  eyes,  prcKlucint,'  a 
■  juantitv  of  fresh   wrinkles   v  !ii(  h  are   filled   with   while  dust. 
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Tlic    i-vi>    ari'    M.»Hl>h..t    ami    uaUr,    l(ar>    run    (Imum    tlir 
,lnk-.'   (at.  h     llii'   'li.-t.    atvl     li../r.        Tlu-    lip-    -will    aii.l 
liur>t,  and  tlu-  -kin  nuiini  the  nail-  (  rails -u  that  llu    lin^'ir 
lip-  lilidl. 

At  la-I,  niMrr  (had  than  alive,  uc'  r.  a(  h  tlu-  amp,  uluTc 
the  ni.  II  have,  v.  ith  L;rc.it  lA.rtinii,  -it  up  Muh.iniid  I-;."- 
i.nt.  and  al'tir  nianv  atliiniM-  have  indiucd  the  tiri'l.i 
l.urn,  whidi,  nu.v  that  it  ha-  .au'^dit,  M.ia-  v.ith  Hi.  krrin^ 
t..ni:u.-  <.t  llaiiic  and  -.  alUr-  -park-  .dl  rnund  int..  tlu' 
uyration-  .if  tin-  u  hirlw  iml.  Wf  ha-l.n  t..  n-t.irr  our 
Tir.  ulatii.n.  hut  that  tak.-  tim.'.  l'>y  "li^Ttt-  ..ur  fa.  i.il 
mil-.  K-  ri<<Air  th.ir  .la-li.ity  an.)  r,  turn  t..  tlu  ir  i>n>i.ir 
pu-ition,  an.l  v.e  regain  our  l'..rm.T  a-p.i  t  ;  tluiv  i-  m. 
ioii'^.r  a  twit.h  at  thr  ...riur-  of  our  ni.mth-  ulun  wi- 
laujjh.  thou'^h,  in.lt..!.  u.'  hav.-  |irtiiou-  little  i  au-e  f.>r 
laughter.  Ilalfa.lo/eii  of  our  ninaininu'  mule-  (.mie  up, 
attnuted  hv  the  warmth.  S.mam  'I'-erini^  ui-h.-  to  drive 
them  awav!  hut  I  let  the  poor  Iro/.n  .nature-  -tav.  '1  Ik- 
fewer  thev  la.ome,  the  nK.re  ( anfully  we  look  after  the 
survivor-,  ami  are  aluay-  hojani;  t.)  rea.  h  more  h.i-i)itahle 
countrv.  There  i-,  in.l.ed,  little  h.'p.-  ..f  it:  th.'  hi.rley 
an.l  mai/e  are  alm.i-t  eon-unied.  an.l  there  i-  .>nly  one  -aek 
of  riee  left. 

In  >u.h  niuht-  .me  Ion;,'-  for  a  warm  bed.  '1  lu'  noi-e 
(>ut-i.le  is  as  th.)U,uh  artillery  wair^,'on-  wire  ra.  ini;  over  a 
pavement  of  undre  -i.l  -t..n.-.  The  wind  ...mes  in  ^I'^t-- 
as  th.m.^h  .Iriven  l.y  pul-ati..n<.  .\  ^;u  *.  i  h.  avd  whi-tk",:, 
through  the  ,ura-s  and  dyini:  away  in  the  .li-tan.e,  only  to 
he  f.iit.)we<l  l)v  another  whi.  h  ni-he-  .lown  the  ni.tuntains 
like  a  waterfall,  an.l  -eeni-  .letermine.l  to  tarry  away  the 
tent  with  it  in  its  headloni;  tliudit,  (  )ne  "lo.-  not  look  haik 
with  rei^M-et  on  the  .lay  n.Av  drawing  t.)  a  (l..-c,  hut  Ionics  t.. 
get  awav  —  auay  from  the  Chani;  tan^. 

X.)veml)er  24.  In  a  month  it  will  he  ("hri-tma-  I'".ve. 
Shall  we  remain  to,i,'ether  -o  loni,'?  .\t  the  f.irmer  camp  the 
animals     ha.l     n.)    water,     an.l     at     to  .lav'^     tamping'  place 
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Iiorsc  which  had  rarritil  thr  Iniat.  and  afterwards  tlic  1k(.\ 
of  (oiikini;  utfn>iN.  'I'lif  latlc-r  wa>  transferred  to  a  nnile, 
t)Ul  lie  died  ixlure  the  next  cami)  and  a  horse  had  U)  feteh 

till    l)l)X. 

I'our  mules  in  one  day!  We  had  now  onlv  ei.<,'ht. 
The  yaks,  die  >|ilendid  yaks,  carried  all  the  l)a,u,t;a,ua'. 
When  we  left  the  bodies  a  troop  of  wolves  -neaked  out  of 
the  ravine-.  1-lani  Ahun,  wlio  had  travelled  with  Robert 
and  niy-elf  sinci'  Rehim  Ali'>  adventure,  tried  to  friiditen 
tluni  away,  but  in  vain.  Four  i^reat  vultures  had  already 
mutil  <  one  of  the  ((ir])sc>;  they  niu>t  have  be.u'un  early, 
l"()r  th  .■  .vere  alreadv  -atiated.  and  sta.u.i^ered  slowly  away 
as  '  e  n  A'  past.  The  ravens  waited  at  some  distance  for 
ihi  ''  Uirn   lo  come. 

5.S  horses  and  ;^6  mules,  i3  and  8  respectively  now 
nmaiiied.  The  ratio  between  the  survivors  was  therefore 
nearlv  the  same  as  between  the  ori^'inal  numbers.  It  would, 
however,  be  lia>ty  to  infer  that  mules  are  as  elTicient  as  horses 
in  the  hii^hlands  of  Tibit.  Had  we  had  smaib  tough  Sanskar 
horses  in  the  place  of  the  Varkand  horses,  the  re>ult  would 
certainly  have  been  in  favour  of  the  horses.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  mules  came  from  Foonch.  Had  we  hail  'Fibetan 
mules,  tluy  would  probably  have  held  tiut  better  than  the 
horses.     Hut  'Fibetan  mules  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  Ladak. 

Lower  do'vn  the  valley  we  came  to  a  mani  rin;^mo,  a 
stone  cist  covered  with  vnvii  slabs,  and  our  men  became 
([uite  lively  at  the  sight,  for  it  reminded  them  of  their  home. 
We  rode  u[)  a  height  with  an  e.xtensivi'  view.  To  the 
south-east  appt'ared  rather  a  large  lake,  begirt  with  white 
fields  of  gypsum  vam\  terraces.  Crossing  three  rocky  ridges 
running  out  to  its  wislern  shore,  we  reached  the  southern 
bank,  where  we  encamj)ed.  'Fhis  must  be  the  Rinak- 
chutsen  ("'I1k'  hot  spring  of  the  F>lack  Mountain"),  for 
e\ery  detail  agreed  with  the  description  given  us  by 
Lobsang  'Fsering. 

The  date  is  N'ovemljer  25,  the  day  I  had  fixed  on,  when 
with  Colonel  Dunloj)  Smith,  as  the  most  likely  date  of  our 
arrival  at  the  Dangra-yum-tso.  The  post  must  therefore 
be    at    the    lake    long    liefore    us.     The    post?     We    did    not 
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tent   (ir  an   iminnrtrahk'   wall  of  soldiers  and    horses  and    a 
iVncf  of  matchlocks. 

'rhi>  i-  the  lake  whu  h  Dutreiiil  de  Rhins  di-covered  in 
i8q^  and  named  "Lac  Ammoniac."  We  did  not  cross  his 
route,  for  he  skirted  the  lake  on  the  east,  we  on  the  \ves.t 
>ide.  F.ut  just  to  the  south  of  the  lake  we  crossed  Bower's 
route  of  the  year  iSqi.  We  shall  a.tiain  remain  for  sonv 
(lavs  in  unknown  country  until  we  intersect  I. ittledale's 
track  of  the  year    1S95,    mine  oi    1901,  and    Xain   Sinj^'s  ul 

In  the  night  the  tenii)erature  sank  to  -  27.8°.  the  f^rcat- 
est  cold  we  had  hitherto  experienced.  We  were,  however, 
advancin.t,'  southwards  to  lower  rejiions.  Thou-^h  the 
winter  still  continued,  it  could  scarcely  hrin.t;  us  lower 
temjjeratures.  For  four  (lay>  we  travelled  towards  the 
noondav  sun.  slowly  marchin.t,'  over  pas.-es  and  throuf,'h 
winding  vallevs.  (jver  small  plain.-,  where  kiangs  -njoyed 
their  free  delightful  life,  over  a  hard  frozen  _  river,  and  by 
springs.  roun(i  which  emerald-green  ice  glittered  in  the 
sun.  i)ast  a  llock  of  sheep  and  four  tents,  and  finally  we 
emerged  on  to  an  open  plain,  en  K)sed  by  mountains,  which 
sloped  towards  the  south  and  contained  in  the  midiile  a  lake 
nearly  dried  up>,  where  the  crystallized  salt  and  gypsum 
emitted  a  brilliancy  like  that  of  fresh-fallen  snow. 

The  country  was  called  Mogljo-dimrop;  at  the  foot  of 
the  red  mountains  we  descried  si.x  black  tents  surrounded 
bv  stone  walls.  Xamgyal  and  Tunduj)  Sonam  found  only 
eight  inhabitants,  children,  boys,  and  old  men,  for  the  strong 
men  and  women  had  gone  out  with  the  cattle.  These 
nomads  l)elonged  to  the  province  of  Xaktsang.  and  were 
under  the  rule  Of  the  Devashung,  the  Government  in  Lhasa, 
and  therefore  could  give  us  no  information  about  the  country 
near  the  Dangra-yum  tso,  where  the  nomads  are  under  the 
administration  of'  Tashi  lunjM).  They  would  be  very  glad 
to  sell  us  yaks  and  sheep  if  we  woulii  be  so  g(Hj<l  as  to  wait 
liere  till  the  next  dav. 

Then  Muhamed  Isa  went  olT  to  ih-  tents,  ami  came 
back  full  of  gloomy  forebcnling-.  An  elderly  man  from  a 
neighbouring  group  of  tents  had  come  to  warn  the  others. 
He  had   dedared  in   sharp  commanfling   tones.    "We  know 
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that  you  have  a  Kuroiican  with  you,  and  to  such  our  land 
i^  ilo>(.(l.  Wc  (annot  -to])  you  at  ])rcscnt,  but  \vc  shall 
take  caro  not  to  srll  you  }ak>  or  shtc'i).  and  wc  cannot  give 
you  anv  informati(jn.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  make 
haste  back  a.Ljain,  or  you  .'/ill  .uet  into  trouble." 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  the  Ta^lii  Lama,  who  is  cx- 
jxctint;  us." 

"Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tashi  Lama;  we 
are  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  (government  in  Lhasa." 

Tundup  Sonam,  who  had  abo  <,'one  to  the  tent-, 
noticed  that  two  y<)Utli>  were  ab-ent,  and  wa>  convinced 
that  ttu'V  had  been  de-patclud  as  express  messi  n.-^ers  to 
the  nc'ar'est  Hombo  or  chief,  in  the  south.  We  nni>t  there- 
fore make  all  ha>te  to  reach  a  district  which  wa>  under  the 
control  of  Ta-hi  lunpo. 

Later  on  a  wanderer  came  to  our  camp.  He  was  ra.ti.ged 
and  mi^erabli'.  and  -aid  that  he  wa>  oiU'  of  a  party  of  ,^5 
l)il,L;rims  from  Xakchu.  who  with  Ooo  sheep  and  loo 
vak,-.  had  visiter!  the'  holy  lake  and  nmuntain  in  Xi^ari- 
'kor>um,  and  were  now  on  their  way  home  to  Xakchu,  v.  here 
they  would  arrive  in  three  months.  The  pil,trrimai,'e 
takes  two  vears  or  more  U)  aciomplish,  for  tlie  people 
remain  for  days,  and  often  weeks,  tof^ather  wiiere  there  is 
^'ood  pasturage.  'Ihey  followed  the  nor;  side  of  the 
Chargut  tso  along  an  old  established  pilgrim  route. 

\Ve  broke  u])  our  cam])  early  on  December  i.  with  a 
tem])erature  of  -'4.2°,  which  co-t  us  the  loss  of  another 
mule.  He  was  at  once  devoured  by  the  wolves,  which  were 
so  bold  that  they  did  not  go  av.ay  when  we  nnle  past.  When 
we  had  accomplished  about  half  our  march  we  came  to  a 
lint  of  which  two  snapjiy  light  yellow  dogs  seemed  to  be 
the  onlv  masters.  lUit  no  doubt  tlu-  inmates  were  afraid  to 
.show  tlitmse'ves.  and  examined  us  only  through  their  spy- 
holes. Xear  this  day's  camj)  there  were  more  tents,  and  my 
n-ual  dealer>  obtained  two  yaks,  three  sheep,  and  a  can  of 
(lirtv  milk.  Hi  fore  the  Tibetans  would  deal,  thev  first  in- 
ijuired  whither  there  was  not  a  /'c//».s:  (a  Kuroi)ean)  in  our 
partv,  and  di dared  that  t'-../  would  vi-il  our  camp  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  answer 
given  iliini  v.as  tliai  the  princijiai  {)crsunage  in  our  compaR}' 
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was  a  Kdluu,  <>r  !.igh  otliiial,  from  Ladak,  and  that  \vc  had 
several  dangerous  (loi^>.  On  ih.i:  they  gave  up  their  visit. 
Hut  when  we  started  off  two  of  them  wtTe  present,  one  of 
whom  Muhamed  Isa  to(jk  as  a  guide.  Thi-  other  remained 
standing  by  us  and  looked  at  me,  trying  to  fmd  out  whether 
I  was  a  Pdhii;  or  a  Kalitn.  He  was  certainly  doubtful, 
for  he  looked  exceedingly  di>turbed   as  we   nnle  otT. 

This  day  Roliert  and  I  lost  our  w;'y.  We  had  taken 
the  Hajji  as  guide,  but  he  lost  the  trail,  and  stupiilly 
wandered  about  aimlessly.  .\s  he  had  to  seek  for  the  track 
again,  we  settled  down  on  an  o]ien  s])ace  beside  a  tire, 
while  the  ^torm  roared  above  our  heads  and  dark  threaten- 
ing snow-clouds  ^wept  over  the  mountains  to  the  north.  .\t 
last  Muhamed  I--a  became  uneasy  and  sent  out  scouts,  who 
at  length  found  us  out. 

(\imi)  Xo.  77  was  situated  in  the  higher  part  of  a 
lateral  vallev,  where  a  spring  was  frozen  into  huge  clumps 
of  ice.  At  the  lire  we  encountered  two  strangers  in  red 
turbans,  round  which  their  locks  were  twisted,  with  ivory 
rings,  silver  image  cases,  and  fur  coats  trimmed  with  red 
and  green  ribands;  they  were  armed  with  sabres  encased 
in  silver-mounted  scabbards,  richly  encrusted  with  inferior 
coral  and  turquoise;  they  wore  new  coloured  fel»  boots, 
and  had  their  black  muskets  hanging  from  their  shoulders. 
Thev  belonged  to  the  trooj)  of  ])ilgrims  from  Xakchu.  Our 
Ladakis,  hf)wever,  were  convinced  that  they  were  come  to 
spy  upon  us.  If  we  seemed  too  strong  for  them,  they 
would  onlv  ask  —  as.  in  fact,  happened  —  if  we  had  anything 
to  sell;  otherwise  they  woulil  steal  our  horses.  Meanwhile 
they  behaved  very  civilly,  were  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
promised  to  returii  ne.xt  mcjrning  with  some  yaks  and 
sheep,    which   we   might    buy. 

"\Vc  will  remain  near  you  till  it  i-  dark  and  will  return 
before  davbreak,  for  if  any  one  saw  us  trading  with  a  A/n/.i;, 
we  should  [)av  dearly  for  it." 

"Vou  need  not  be  afraid,  we  shall  not  betray  you,"  I 
said. 

"Even  if  you  did  betray  us,  Homlx)  Chimbo,  we  should 
not  be  ea>ily  caught.     There  are  many  pilgrims  on  the  way 
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"\'()U  niav  In'  iiuitc  at  I'a-c.  Come  with  VDur  animals, 
and  you  -hall  hi'  will  p.iiih"" 

"(}()i)(i.  ikit  till  mi',  arc  you  not  the  Piiini^  who  canu' 
live  vcars  a^'o  with  two  companion^  to  Xakcliu,  and  was 
comiiclled  by  the  (lovrrnor  to  turn  l)ack.-'"' 

"\\-^.   tliat   wa>   1." 

"W'v  did  not  -ce  you  our>ilvis.  hut  all  the  i)rovincc 
was  talking'  ahout  \ou.  and  _\<iu  had  Sherch  Lama  a-  a 
.i^uidc.  Vou  hail  al>o  a  larue  caravan  with  camels  and 
several  Rus>ian>  in  your  Krvite." 

"How  can   vou  remember  all  that.-'" 

'•Oh.  it  was  rejieatedly  >aid  that  it  would  be  a  marvel 
if   vou   ex  aped   the  roblxrs." 

I  clearly  perceived  from  this  not  very  flatterint,'  po])U- 
laritv  that,  if  the  common  ])eopte  were  m)  well  informed  of 
mv  doiiiL'-.  the  authorities  would  hnd  it  easy  to  follou-  my 
track.  Now  the  Tibetans  knew  that  it  was  I,  and  no  one 
el>e,  who  was  penetratini,^  to  the  heart  of  the  forbidden 
land,  llow  ^jjeedily  Miis  fait  would  i)e  transmitted  to  the 
xiuth  I  llow  (juickly  would  the  I)eva>hun.i^  brini^  us  to  a 
halt  I  Where  would  our  ,i,'rand  prot^ress  come  to  a  stand- 
still, checked  by  a  ])eremptory  "Thus  far  and  no  farther," 
l)acked  up  by  mu//.le-loaders  and  sabres?  Ah,  where 
would  mv  dreams  again  be  shattered  and  my  asi)irations 
cease   to   pulsate? 

In  the  mornini,',  when  the  pil.grims  had  returned,  I  was 
waked  early  and  went  out  to  view  the  ma-ket  that  had 
been  created  in  the  wilderness  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  mountains,  the  camp 
lav  in  icy  cold  shadow,  and  the  air  was  dull  and  raw.  The 
^moke  circled  round  the  hres  in  ^ulToratinj^  density,  and 
through  it  I  saw  six  si)lendi(l  yaks  with  wooden  saddles. 
'I'lu'  Tibetans  in  their  i)ictures(iue  costume,  with  sabres 
jingling  at  their  sides,  knives  and  amulets,  gesticulated 
\-ehementlv,  and  in  a  torrent  of  well  chosen  words  I'Xtolled 
the  exceptional  ([ualities  of  the  grunting  oxen.  The  result 
of  the  affair  was  that  all  six  yaks  passed  into  our  pos- 
session, and  we  also  bought  two  j)ackets  of  brick-tea,  a  bag 
of  Hhotan  tobacco,  and  a  couple  of  bladders  of  butter. 
Kolurt   jiiled   up  the  shining  silver  coins  in  rows  at  the  door 
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of  mv  tnit.  and  tlu'  ( yts  of  tlir  'I'l'ictaii--  -lionc  with  (Kli,i;ht 
at  thr  >i,Li;lU  of  >o  miu  h  nioiifv.  ami  at  luarinu  tlu-  rinv,'  of 
thr  silver.  An  rmpty  tiri  and  a  tin  (iL,'ai\ttr  l)o\  lound 
their  \va\-,  as  u>ual,  into  the  fnmt  of  their  lur  loat^. 

'•l)o  you  know  tlu'  way  to  the  >outh.-'"  I  a-ked. 

"  \\'^.  we  knov.    it   well."' 

"If  \(iu  are  di-po-ed  to  aee(jni|)any  u>,  you  shall  re(ei\e 
three  ru]i.  e-~  a  day." 

"We  should  like  to,  l)Ut  we  dari-  not," 

"What  are  vou  afraid  of?" 

"We    haw    heard    that    to    the    --outh    of    this    pass    the 
country    ha-^    hi'en    rou>(.d    and    that    -oldirr--   are    liiiiiL'   t<il 
K'Cted   to  render  your  further  journey   itnpo>-'il)li\     We  niu>t 
go  (|uiiklv    northwards.     Our   peojile  are  already  ahead." 

"Where  do  you  think  that  the  soldiers  are  waitinj.;  tor 
u>?" 

"That  no  one  kncjws.  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
<;atherin,L!;    lo.i^ether." 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  do    they  mean  to  do  with  us.-'" 

"They  will  ])revent  you  goin.g  farther  -oulhwards,  but 
will  do  you  no  harm." 

"  liow  do  you  know  that?" 

"  Heeau>e  the  Bonibo  Chimbo  was  friendly  last  time, 
and  did  not  refuse  to  march  westwards  when  he  was 
re(|uire(i  to  do  so." 

"Which  way  will  they  ask  us  to  take  thi.s  time?" 

"Probably  the  same  as  before,  to  Ladak." 

The  silver  money  rattled  in  the  tin  boxes  as  they 
mounted  and  disappeared  down  thi'  valley,  while  we,  now 
owners  of  eijihteen  fine  yak>,  stru.ugled  laboriou-'ly  '..  tin- 
small  steep  j)ass  overlooking  camp  \o.  77.  We  iiad  a 
wide-  view  southwards  over  side  ranges  separated  from  one 
another  by  broad  valleys.  Hut  it  was  not  long  bet"ore 
ht-avy  snow  drove  us  away.  Numbed  with  cold,  we  rixle 
down  to  the  level  country. 

From  the  plain  the  Ilajji  pointed  back  to  the  j)ass, 
where  three  riders  showed  lilac  k  against  the  snow;  they 
rtxle  down  at  a  smart  trot  and  soon  (jvertook  us.  Their 
black,  snorting  horses  steamed,  they  carried  guns  at  their 
>iiuuidei -bell?,    and    >uijien    111    liieil    girdlcs.      I  hcif    rcciuiiii^ 
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|inr])lc  niantlrs  were  rolled  uj)  nii  \hv  saddle  Inliind  tlum, 
and  tlirv  rode  in  ^Iniji-ki'  .  bhuk  and  ^rta>y  from  iIk- 
xiot  ol'  ( ani|)  fin.-,  and  [\u  iijood  and  hit  of  ^iau.uhti'ri'd 
^anic,  which  in  ihr  (ovir>r  of  vrar^  had  hardiiud  into  a 
-iiiooih  (  ru-t  inlrr-i<  ted  with  iraiks.  A->  \>.c 
ol)j((t    of   ihrir   ridi'.   thi\-    f<illouid    at    our    lurl-. 
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tlK-ir  pact',  and   rode  u])  to  mv  side.     .\  tiiar>r  lillow  a>kc(l 
.shortly  and  i)oldIy  (Illustration  Sg) : 

"What  are  you?" 

"  I'ilL'rini'-." 

"W'lurc  do  you  <  (.nu'  from?" 

"  I'Vom  i.adak." 

"Whither  ari'  vou  tra\ellini;?" 

"To  tlu'  l)an,ura-\um  t-o." 

"People  from  I.adak  never  <  oine  from  tlu'  north." 

"That  i:-  (piile  i)o.->ihle.  I)Ul  we  i onie  from  the  north. 
Where  haw  vou  l)een  _\<iurM.ll  .•'" 

"With  relatives  who  are  camping  to  the  east.  Wc 
have  two  more  da\>"  journey  before  we  reach  home." 

Then  thev  sjiurred  tlui:  hor>es  and  nnle  after  the 
caravan,  which  was  encamped  at  tlie  foot  of  a  rock.  Here 
thev  let  their  horse-  ^ra/.e.  behaved  as  thou.i;h  they  were 
at  home,  and  subjected  Muhanud  l>a  to  the  same  cross- 
examination.  Shortly  before  sunset  they  rode  olf  west- 
ward^. We  had  an  uncomfort.'ible  feeling  that  somethinj; 
ominous,  ^omithinij  deci>ive,  was  brewing,  and  that  our 
I'ate  mi^ht  ])crhap>  be  >ettled  ne.xt  day.  l'"or  it  was  clear 
as  dav  that  the  men  niu-t  have  been  sjjies.  They  were  a 
patrol  of  the  numerous  c■\pre■^s  me>sen,t,'ers  sent  into  all  the 
vallevs  bv  orders  from  Lhasa  to  beat  up  the  men  fit  for 
militarv  service.  Soon  these  incorruptible  riders  would 
crop  up  like  mushrooms  from  the  ground. 

The  cam])  Xo.  78  and  the  weather  were  in  harmony 
with  our  mood  as  we  awaited  our  fate.  There  was  no 
pasturage,  only  ice,  and  the  fuel  was  scanty.  Of);i;|ue 
clouds  obscure'l  the  sky,  snow  was  falling  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  north-west  storm  moaned  round  the  corners,  and 
whirled  the  ashes  and  scraps  of  dung  about  so  that  they 
found  their  way  into  my  tent,  where  the  dogs  lay  rolled  in 
a  ecjrner  to  keep  iheniselves  warm. 
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A«;ain.  on  IXccmlRr  4,  ur  Kft  :i  nuiK'  hrhirul.  'Vhv 
land  was  covercil  with  ^nnu .  and  tlu'  ridr  v.as  ftarfvilly 
cold,  icii'lfs  hun^  fmni  my  niousiai  lu-.  and  my  riidit  timt 
lost  all  ficlinu'.  Ilundnd^  of  antrlnpo  and  kian.u-  wen- 
ura/in.u  t'  tl;r  Kft  of  our  rnad;  thr  dot,'-,  dashed  at  thini, 
hut  >oon  ami'  haik  ai^ain,  for  tin-  animals  would  not  move 
an  inch.  Xo  nun  a])|uari(l,  and  wi'  thouuht  that  the  real 
o|)])o-,ition  would  in'  encountered  at  the  lio^'t-'ani,'  t>an,L;jio. 
that  is,  where  I  had  Ia>t  time  Ixcn  t'oreed  to  turn  W(.>t 
wards. 

'Idle  next  day's  march  took  us  ovir  rather  tiring  hills 
wlure  -mail  |)oint>  of  weathered  iHJrjthyry  crojiped  up  lure 
and  tlure  out  of  the  ground.  Spoors  of  wild  animals  ran 
in  all  directions,  and  cattle  anfl  sheep  tracks  were  eriually 
numerous. 

Hut  not  even  at  the  Bof,nsan<,'-tsaniu'po  did  anythin.t,' 
suspicious  apjiear.  We  calmed  down  attain  and  rested  lure 
on  the  6th.  Our  <tore  of  rice  and  t1our  was  consumed; 
there  was  only  a  little  for  me,  so  that  I  had  my  frolily  haked 
hread  every  morninj;  and  evening.  The  others  had  to 
live  e.\clu:-ively  on  mutton,  scj  that  every  day  one  sheej) 
at  least  was  needed.  Just  a>  Tundup  S.  nam  and  two 
other  men  returned  from  a  foray,  bringing  with  tluni  -ix 
fat  >heei),  we  saw  six  men  on  foot  coming  to  our  camp. 
Our  grand  vi/ier.  Muhamed  I-a.  received  them  before  they 
were  brought  before  me.  The  principal  among  them  thus 
introduced  him^elf : 

"1  am  the  Cava  (District  Chief)  of  this  country,  and 
have  received  tidings  from  the  n'  'h  that  you  are  on  the 
wav  southwards.  You  passed  through  here  five  years  ago 
with  twentvTive  camels.  I  am  now  come  to  inf|uire  your 
name,  how  many  servants  and  pack-animals  you  have,  and 
whither  you  intend  to  go." 

''Whv  do  you  jiut  these  questions?" 

"Because  I  must  forward  information  to  the  Governor 
of  Xaktsang:   if  I  clo  not,   he  will  cut  my  head  off." 

He  was  given  the  particulars  he  wanted,  and  then  he 
asked  : 

"Will  the  P)ordio  Chimbo  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  here 
until  the  answer  comes  La':k.'"' 
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"Where  i-  fho  Govirnor  of  N'iil<l-<anj^?" 

"hi  Sh,iii-a  (|/.oni,'iin  the  Kyarini,'  t-o," 

"  How  loiii,'  will  it  take  a  me-~enL,'er  to  reat  h  him  ■'" 

"Ten  day-." 

'■'I'heii    the    ati-wer    will    he    here    in    twenty   davs 
thank  ymi,  we  h,i\-e  no  time  to  wait  -o  loii^." 

"Hut   \()U   mu^t   wait   three  (lay>,   until    I 
man  u  ho  can  write." 

"  .\o,  we  ari'  olY  to  morrow." 

So  far  all  had  pa-Mil  off  well.  Instead 
an  armed  force,  we  found  [hv  criuntrv  open  for  twcntv 
da\-  longer.  lUit  after  that  thini;-.  would  he  different;  the 
(iovernor  of  .\akt-aii^  would  not  let  nie  take  anotlier  step 
farllur  -outhwanU.  I  knew  him  iti  tlu'  vear  igoi  and 
lound  him  inl1e\ii)le.  Tlu'  lea-t  we  (ould  expect  was  that 
hi'  would  detain  u-  till  the  answer  of  the  (lovernment  was 
received.  Like  l)utreuil  de  Rhins  and  (Irenard.  I  should 
have  to  wait  one.  perha])s  even  two,  months. 

Our  chief,  howi\ir,  pur-uid  a  little  private  policy  of 
his  own,  and  said  that  the  relations  of  the  DevaNhun^  and 
India  wvw  now  friendly,  and  therefore  he  w<nild  treat  us 
as  friend>.  He  dared  not  .-ill  u>  ha^'ga^e  animals  or 
provide  us  with  j^uides  without  the  con-ent  of  the 
(iovernor,  hut  he  wnuld  ^^ladly  impart  to  us  all  the  in- 
formation we  de-ired.  He  mentioned  .-ome  names 
accordini,'  with  tho-e  i^ivin  hy  N'ain  Sinj,',  and  showinj; 
how  (on>cie^liou-ly  tlu'  cekhrated  Pundit  had  ])erformed 
his  task.  The  (unical  luiLrht  to  the  north  of  our  camj)  he 
named  'ru.t^'U  Ihamo;  tlii'  (lobran^  i-  a  rid,L;e  to  the  north- 
east of  it,  and  a  -ide  valley  is  called  Raijok.  Xain  Sinj.^ 
gives  the  names  Dubu  Lliamo,  flohranfj;.  and  Ra.gu.  He 
reckons  the  di-tance  to  the  Dagtse  tso,  the  salt  lake  by 
which  I  encamjied  in  igor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoj^tsanj;- 
tsangpo,  at  nine  days'  journey.  It  is  ea-ily  explained  how 
Xain  Sini,'  fell  into  an  error  here,  and  also  represented  the 
river  a-  flowing  into  the  Char^ut  tso,  for  he  was  not  there 
himself  and  trusti-d  too  much  to  the  frequently  unreliable 
information  of  the  cliief.s. 

In  the  cour-e  of  the  e'eniiiL'  the  chief  bicame  still  more 
friendly,    and    proposed    to    travel    with    us    for    three    days 
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iiniKr   the   pRtinci'   ol"   kitpini;   an    i\v    on    u- 
howi-vcr,  kvv\>  Sonic  <li>tan((.'  from  ii>,  and, 
jiiin     ii->   only    wlicn    it     had     Imonn-    (|uit(' 
iii;^lit   lu'  |)itilicd   l)i>  ( liirftain'-   Iriit,  'j,vvvn 
hclou,    l)v-idc'   oiir>. 

W'c  |)a>-i<l  (|ui(kly  ;a>t\\ards  alonj,' 
t^an^]io  in  only  livr  and  a  lialf  >liort 
cio-i-  iH^itk'  till-  ri\tr,  partly  alon;,'  paialKl  \alliy>  which 
skirt  it->  Nouthfrn  hank.  ( )n  |)(i(nilnr  7  v.c  Iu>t  si^dit  of 
it,  hut  in  till'  di>trirt  I'ati  ho  it  a^'ain  cnii  r<,H(l  from  a 
narrow  tran^viTM'  valKy.  lui>t\\ards  the  fall  i-^  ixtnmtly 
slight,  and  the  riviT  winds  in  nio>t  (apri(iou>  i  urvis,  m)  that 
thr  ]iatli  toiu  his  thr  hank  only  at  thr  southirn  hrtids. 
A  ([uantity  of  hi'arth>toncs  and  finnd  in  ^-lurj'folds  show 
that  many  nomads  sprnd  the  siimnur  on  thr  l>oj;tsan^- 
t>ani;po.  Till'  voliimc  of  watir  is  viry  insi^'niliiaiit,  for 
thi'  rivrr  is  |>rin(ipally  fid  hy  sown  is  whiih  are  i  ailed  into 
exirtenie  only  hy  the  autumn  rain>,  and  fail  in  winter. 
'I'hick  iie  lies  over  it  all,  ami  is  deeplv  hollowid  h\  the 
constant  fall  of  the  river.  The  ran^'e-  on  hoth  >ides  run  in 
an  cast  an<l  west  direction,  and  fre(|uently  three  such  i  rests 
arc  seen  at  the  same  time  towards  the  south.  One  is 
often  a>tonished  at  the  whim  of  the  stream  in  turning 
sharply  to  cut  throui;h  a  rockv  crest,  whereas  it  would 
seem  much  easier  to  How  on  alonj:;  the  i^pen  lonj;itU(lina! 
valley.  Hut,  like  most  mountainous  countries,  Tihct 
presents  many  such  puz/.ling  i)rohlems,  difikult  of  solution. 
At  a  jjlace  where  com])aratively  warm  rivulet>  flow  in  on 
our  side  there  is  a  short,  wide  reach  of  the  river  where 
Rohert  caught  fish,  a  very  welcome  variation  in  our 
m  notonous   diet. 

In  the  nignt  wc  had  54  dej^'rees  of  frost,  and  on 
December  12  the  thermometer  sank  to  —  24.7°.  The 
caravan  now  consisted  of  11  hor>es  and  4  mules,  besides 
the  iS  yaks.  The  yaks  are  not  accustomed  to  long 
clay's  marches,  so  we  proceeded  verv  >Iowlv  eastwards. 
We  could  not  hurry  our  marches,  much  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  do  so.  There  were  sevei  .1  men  sickly,  and 
the  medicine  chest  was  in  great  demand.  Muhamed 
Isa   especially  suiTured    fnom   headache,    and   main    a    lime 
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,1^  wi'  |..issiil  1)V  he  v.a^  lyiii.i;  on  lti~  li:uk  <iii  ihc  L'roiiii.l. 
lie  u.i>  <|m-,i(1  with  anti|iyriiic  anil  i|uininf,  ami  I  a(l\i-i(| 
liim   Ik   walk   a>   little   a^   p()~>il)Ir. 

I  he  (  hit  f  litcanif  inure  anil  ninie  at  lidine  with  ii-,  ami 
no  Inii^^'i  r  (p|)-(rv(i|  hi-  I'oriner  (.lUti'in.  lie  Minieliiiies 
(alK<l  on  noniaiU  on  tlu'  \va\.  luit  lii-<  tent  wa^"  al\vay>  -el 
n])  aniun^'  oui>.  I'Airy  ilay  he  hrou.^ht  to  nie  one  or  tvo 
'ionia<l-,  who  j,'ave  nie  information  about  the  (ountry  and 
■.,i!(|  us  milk  and  >heii).  Sexiral  were  fn.m  (  )ml)o,  a 
viilai^e  and  di-lriel  on  the  north  -hore  of  the  Dan^ra- 
vuin  t>o.  where  a  (ou|)le  of  stone  hut>  -tand  and  barley  is 
(ultivated.  The  |)a-turaL,'e  round  the  lake  is  said  to  he  -o 
|)o<ir  thai  the  inlialiitant>  of  it-  -hore-  have  to  mi^'rate  north 
ward-  with  their  lloek-  in  winter.  I'nfortunatily  tlu'V  had 
not  heard  of  a  |"i-t  me--en,mr  frmn  Shiuat-e,  imt  tluy 
were  e(iuall\-   iunorant   of  anv  order  directed   a;^ain-t   u-. 

(  )ii  l)Kemlier  u  we  left  the  |{nf.,'t-an,^  t-an,u|Mi  and 
direeted  our  -teji-  toward-  the  -nulh  ea-t.  At  ni'^ht  a 
vinlent  -torm  aro-i-.  hut  the  minimum  ti'm|>erature  was 
onlv  i,?.5'';  the  ni.^lit  hefore  there  were  5O.7  def^Tees  (;f 
frost. 

An(jther  mule  died  in  the  ni.i^ht.  and  the  survivint,' 
animals  had  to  hi'  carefully  j^'uarded  from  the  woUhs,  which 
were  unu-ually  darin-,'.  \\e  started  on  I)eC(iiil)er  i  i,  to 
the  j)ass  La  i^hyanyak  (16,032  feet  hi.^h),  where  a  pyrami- 
dal cairn  marks  the  divide  hetv.ien  the  Ho^tsan,^- 
tsan.u'po  and  the  Dantjra  yum  t-o.  The  former  can  be 
sieii  meaiiderinj,'  alon>,'  its  valley  to  its  termination  in 
the  lake  Dai^'tse  tso ;  tlu-  latter  is  not  yet  visible,  but  we 
can  tjuess  where  its  ha-in  lies  anions  the  hu^e  mountain 
massives.  \onder  lay  the  holy  lake  Dangra-yum-tso, 
which  had  lon.Lj  been  our  aim.  and  whither  I  hacl  requested 
Colonel  Dunlop  Smith  to  send  my  letters.  To  the  south- 
west arose  two  dominating  snowy  [)eaks  above  a  sea  of 
mountainous  undulations,  and  in  the  same  direction  lay 
a  small  round  lake,  the  Tang-yung-tsaka.  already  sien 
bv  Xain  Sing,  and  named  by  him  Tang-yung-tso 
(illu-tration  qo).  The  country  seemed  desolate  and  un- 
inhabited,   and    no    riders    spurred    through    the    valleys    to 
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till-  inmati>  tulij  u^  uc  were  mi  tlif  uroii^'  wav  if  wt  ui-hul 
til  }^ii  In  tile  hariu'ia  \uiii  I-n,  for  it  (nuld  he  riatliul  in  a 
(liri(ti(»n  due  -uutli  in  fdur  >liurt  rii.iri  lir>.  All  Nakl^aii)^ 
kmw,  lluv  said,  that  a  /'<//'/;•  ua^  tcpiniiii:,  a  ri|M]ii  iliat. 
hii\\(V(r,  had  jprohalilv  s]ir(.id  frnin  the  rmrth.  not  Imrn 
the  Miiith.  If  the  mail  ruiiiur  had  attiia 
lake,  hi-  uouM  hrar  that  we  ucrc  not  f 
look    (lilt    inr    ii>. 

N'liw  till'  tlurniomi  tiT  ^aiik  to  -  _•  j"^  a^'ain,  and  \m-  let 
tile  animals  ri>-t  a  dav.  Nhaiiuhilr  I.  with  Kolurt  and 
Shukkiir  Ali.  mack'  an  <  \(  ur-ion  on  foot  throuj^h  a 
sinj^ularlv  wild  romantic  vallrv.  \\hi(li  \\a>  little  o\ir  a 
yard  broad  in  Minie  [ila(i-.  ami  ua-  (lit  out  lietueeii 
V(rti(al  walls,  (  )ften  the  holtom  i^  tilKd  with  fallen 
lilo(  k-.  wliiili  olistruit  the  wav,  luit  (Newlure  it  i--  (Kaipiid 
liv  a  lirook,  n(iw  fro/.iti  up.  'I'he  rapids  and  wat(rfall>  of 
this  brook  are  also  (dn^'eaKd  into  ^la>.sv  i(  e,  and  shine 
with  a  bluish  .irrein  tiiii^'e  in  the  diiith  of  tin  vail 
wlure  the  ^umnur  llom 
Here  the  wind  is  (i>nl"ined  a 
roars    and    whistKs    round    the    elii't 


ha- 


di[ith  ot  tiK  vallev 
e\(  avated  (  urious  (  a\i>. 
in  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
elilYs.  in  an  ixjiansion  of 
the  valley  we  kindle  a  t'lre  ami  take  a  rest.  Aloni;  the 
precipice  alxive  us  six  proud  eagles  soar  with  nioticiless 
wings. 

According  to  jirevious  arranginient  Rabsang  came 
to  meet  us  with  xmie  of  our  vaks,  so  that  we  could  ride 
bai  '  .  He  brought  us  disturbing  news.  At  the  tents  wf  had 
seen  farther  U|>  the  valley  on  the  day  before,  twilve  armed 
men  had  collected  to  wavlay  us.  .\n  i\pres>  messenger 
had.  it  seems,  brought  word  from  Shigatse  that  we  must 
be  driven  back  to  the  north.  I  did  not  (juestion  him 
further,  and  we  nxle  home  in  siliiue.  It  was  a  bitter  e.x- 
jieriencc  now,  when  we  had  looked  down  from  I. a  ghanyak 
on  the  great  unknown  countrv  crossed  onlv  by  Xain  -Sing's 
route  of  the  year  1S74,  whi<  h  we  had  intended  to  interse(  t 
at  one  point  only,  to  "see  ill  the  grand  discoviries,  of  which 
I  had  dreamt  so  long,  blown  awav  like  mist.  .\nd  it  was 
es|)ecially  irritating  to  think  that  others  might  come  here 
later    and    rob    me    of    these    con(]iiests.     Reminiscences    of 
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liiid  surces:  fully  executed  ;;!i  immense  traverse  over  the 
C'lian,!;  lan^',  and  at  the  critical  moment  the  nomads  had 
(ome  to  our  as>i>lanci-.  It  had  been  a  splendid  Ijold 
journey  l^therto,  but  I  had  always  considered  it  only  as 
a  prol(jgue  to  the  grand  plans  which  kej)t  me  awake  at 
nif,'ht  and  had  occui>ied  my  thcni.ghts  during  the  long 
weary  ride.  Anrl  now  they  would  receive  their  death  blow. 
Xow  my  dreams  of  victory  would  be  resolved  int(j  blue 
ha/.e,  like  the  smoke  of  the  cam])-rire  which  marked  the 
southernmo-t  j)oint  of  our  advance  into  the  forbidden  land. 
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CHRISTMAS    IX    TlIK    WILDS 

Mich  depressed  but  outwardly  comjiosed,  I  dismounted 
from  the  vak  and  entered  my  tent  just  as  Tserinj,'  brouf^'ht 
in  the  brii/ier.  The  tent  seemed  more  dismal  than  usual, 
the  brazier  made  me  feel  weary,  and  at  this  moment  I 
seemed  to  reali/.e  h«jw  lonely  and  dull  my  life  had  been  all 
thr()u<,di  the  winter;  but  Tsering  was  as  trancjuil  as  usual, 
and  raked  the  fire  with  the  tongs  to  remove  some  still 
smokin*^  dung. 

"Xow  vou  sec  that  I  was  right;  how  often  have  I 
told  you  that  we  should  Ix'  ordered  to  halt  at  the  Bogtsang- 
tsang|)o?"  I  said. 

"Ordered  to  halt?"  exclaimed  Tsering  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  now  \vc  are  stuck  fast,  but  I  will  not  move  a_  step 
from  the  spot  until  the  Tibetans  have  provided  mc  with  a 
new  caravan,  though  I  have  to  wait  all  the  winter,  ''hen  we 
will  go  north-eastwards,  look  for  the  Mongolian  pilgrim 
road,  and  hasten  to  Pekin.  I  will  force  the  Mandarins 
to  allow  mc  to  see  the  parts  of  Tiljct  where  no  European 
has  vet  Ix-en." 

''I  do  not  understand  what  the  Sahib  means;  hitherto 
no  one  has  hindered  us,  and  the  country  southwards  lies 
open  before  u>."' 

"What  are  you  talking  al)out?  Have  they  n(jt  come 
this  verv  (lav  to  stop  our  further  jjrogress?" 

'•X().  on  the  contrary,  three  Tibetans  ary  >itting  with 
Muhamed  Isa,  and  they  are  mo:'  civil  and  friendly." 

"Has.  then,  Rabsang  played  a  trick  on  me  and  the  Babu 
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"Ah,"    nplicd    Tscrin,?,    laughii    ,    "now    I    undorst.'ind 

mattir.     I<al)s;m<^'    ua>    up   at   the    tents   this    morning, 

1    allowid    himself   to    he    fri.Lihtened    by   a   TilK'tan,    who 

I   him  that  we  >houId  Ije  foncd  to  remain  wl-,ere  wc  are, 

we    liad    no    rij^dit    tc;    travel    sttuthwards    to    Xaktsanj,'. 

the    TilKtan'.-    own    notion,    and    Ral) 

go    iiiimediately    after    to    the    valley 

not    heard    how    matters    reallv   stood 


the 

an( 

toll 

for 

Hut    that    was    onlv 

sang,     who    iiad     to 

with    the    vai:s,    ha< 

with  us." 

Hravo,    'I'scrin 


,_,,    shiy    tile    fattest    sheej)    we    have    got, 

and  invite  every  one  to  a  feast.  I  will  have  the  kidnevs 
fried  in  their  own  fat." 

Now  the  >torm  beaten  tent  seemed  more  comfortable 
and_  the  bra/ier  sent  out  a  pleasant  kindly  heat.  I  sat 
buried  in  thought,  wondering  whether  this"  were  a  good 
omen,  when  Muhamed  Isa  announced  a  visit  of  the  three 
Tibetans.  I  invited  them  to  take  a  seat  at  the  fin\ 
Turning  to  the  chief  man,  who  wore  a  Ijlocnl-red  fur 
coat  and  a  brick  red  fo.v-skin  cap,  I  asktd  him  who  he  was. 

"I  am  Karma  Tam(h"ng  fron;  Tang-yung,"  he  answered; 
and  I  was  astonished  that  he  gave  his  name  at  once,  for 
the  Tibetans  are  generally  shy  of  doing  so,  lest  they  should 
bring  upon  themselves  retaliation  on  the  part  of  their 
superiors  v.hen  their  names  are  known. 

"We  are,  then,  in  the  prf)vince  of  Tang-vung?" 

"Ves,  Hombo  Chimbo,  the  pass  you  crossed  vcsterday 
is  its  nortliern  boundary;  to  the  west  Tangyung  extends 
for  three  days'  jf)urney,  and  as  far  to  the  east,  and  south- 
wards to  the  Dangra-yum-tso." 

"Why  have  you  come  to  my  tent,  Karma  Tamding? 
Has  one  of  your  superiors  sent  vou?" 

"Xo,  but  idle  rumours  have  been  current    here  for  some 

time.     First  it  was  an  old  woman,  who  would  have  it  that 

two    hundred    men    were    coming    down    from    the    north. 

I.arge   Ixinds  of  robbers   from   Xakchu   have   plundered    the 

nomads    in    the    north,    and    we    felt    sure    that    they    were 

robbers    who    were    coming    into    our    countrv.     The    dav 

bifore    yesterday    we    heard    that    it   was    onlv    a     peaceful 

Iluroiiean,  who  took,  indeed,  vaks,  sheei),  butter,  and  milk 
r_...„     ...  1        1.1  '        .  ,  ■■     ,.  .  - 
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now  come  to  st-c  our  ^nicsts  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  am 
very  f^lad  to  find  vou  in>tLad  nf  a  robl)cr  band." 

'"You  have  not  heard,  llien,  that  any  messenger  from 
Shigatse  has  l)een  in(|uiring  abcnit  us.-*" 

"Xo,  not  a  word.  But  this  very  day  I  have  heard  that 
an  express  has  been  sent  from  the  Hogtsang  tsan.mx)  to 
Shansa  (Izong,    and    tliat    messengers    will    travel    thence    to 

Lhasa."  _ 

"Will  you  be  so  gofxl  as  to  sell  us  yaks,  Karma  lam- 
ding?"      '  . 

"Yes.  willinglv.  I  saw  you  five  years  ago  at  the 
Bogtsang-tsangpo.'  Then  you  were  conducted  over  the 
frontier  by  a  large  escort  and  two  otTicers,  but  now 
Euroi)eans  seem  to  be  privileged  to  pass  through  the 
country." 

"Will    vou   procure   us   guides?" 

"Certai'nlv;  but  which  way  do  you  think  of  taking?  If 
you  wish  to 'r<'  to  the  Dangra-yum-tso,  you  must  cross  the 
kam  la.  which  lies  a  little  farther  up  this  valley.  But  if 
you  i)refer  the  route  to  the  Xgangtse-tso,  you  must  travel  on 
eastwards.  It  is  all  the  same  to  us  which  way  you  take, 
but  I  must  know  for  certain.  I  wih  ride  back  to  my  tent 
and  fetch  parched  meal,  which  you  can  buy  when  I  over- 
take you  in  a  few  days,     l^he  yaks  I  will  send   to-morrow 

morning." 

Karma  Tamding  seemed  so  trustworthy  that  I  handed 
him  half  the  purchase  money  in  advance,  and  the  next  day 
we  bought  3  yaks  at  20  rupees  a  head,  and  received  a 
guide,  who  conducted  us  over  two  ditTicult  passes,  east- 
wards to  the  Kara  countrv,  and  on  December  16  over  the 
Pike  la,  a  gap  in  a  longitudinal  valley  running  parallel  to 
the  Bogtsang-tsangpo. 

We  were  comi)elle(l  to  camj)  early  'w  one  of  our  three 
mules,  which  could  n(  t  i-avel  any  faither.  He  came  up 
to  the  fire  with  tremijling  legs  and  laid  him-elf  down. 
"The  news  of  his  death  will  Ije  the  fir>t  I  shall  hear  in  tin- 
morning."  I  thought,  Init  I  had  not  to  wait  so  long,  for 
before  the  stars  had  begun  to  twinkle  he  lay  stiff  and  cold 
in  the  smoke  of  the  camp  fire.  Only  two  of  the  Poonch 
mules  were  kfl. 
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Then  Karma  Tamilin.t;  rode  up  witli  twt'lve  other 
Tibetans,  two  of  ihein  women.  They  sat  down  Iw  the  fire 
and  looked  at  me;  and  1  looked  at  tliem.  The  older  woman 
had  a  fine  .sheei)skin,  and  on  the  forehead  an  ornament  of 
pendent  coral  and  >ilvtr  coins  from  Lliasa.  The  youni;er 
was  similarly  dres>c(l,  and  had  a  hui^'e  laml.>>kin  cap.  Little 
(ould  be  seen  of  her,  but  the  little  that  was  visible  was 
dirty  beyond  belitf.  The  men  were  strongly  built  and 
well  proporlionid  -  one  couhl  perceive  tliat,  when  they 
drew  otT  the  riirht  sleeve  and  exposed  their  breasts  to  the 
heat  of  the  fire. 

When  we  had  t^'azerl  at  one  another  long  enough,  and  I 
had  learned  that  the  small  lake  near  by  was  called  the  Tar- 
matse  tso,  the  whole  party  crawled  into  Muhamed  Isa's  tent 
to  offer  their  edililes  for  sale.  And  there  parched  meal  and 
barley  was  bought  to  the  value  of  68  rupees;  it  was  (juite 
a  pleasure  to  see  with  what  an  appetite  our  last  twelve 
animal.-;  emptied  their  bags  of  barley;  they  had  so  long 
had  to  put  up  with  the  execrable  grass  of  the  desert. 

Xext  day  we  took  leave  of  honest  Karma  Tamding. 
"<')n  the  boundary  of  Xakt>ang  you  will  meet  with  an 
elderly  man.  named  Chabga  Xamgyal,  who  is  just  as  nice 
as  I  am."  were  his  last  words.  We  continued  our  long 
winter  journey  through  Tibet  eastwards  along  the  same 
convenient  longitudinal  valley,  and  bivouacked  in  the  dis- 
trict Xeka,  an  ominous  name  (it  means  in  Swedish  to 
refuse),  which  might  perhaps  have  brouj^ht  us  bad  luck 
had  the  supreme  chief  of  Tang-yung.  whose  headquarters 
are  here,  been  at  home  at  the  time.  Fortunately  he  had  a 
short  time  before  set  out  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Tashi  lunpo  for  the  Xew  Year  festival,  and  had  consigned 
his  large  herd  of  yaks  and  flock  of  sheep  to  the  care  of  his 
servants  and  his  herdsmen.  They  sold  us  milk  and  butter, 
but  disapproved  of  my  disturl)ing  t'-e  gentle  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring pool.  Within  an  hour  I  had  twenty-five  on  dry  land, 
which  were  a  great  treat  at  dinner.  Rol)ert  had  been  un- 
well for  some  days,  and  now  developed  high  fever,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed.  Sonam  Tsering  suffered  from  a 
curious  mountain  sickne>-.  in  conseciuence  of  which  all  his 
body  swiiied  up  and  assumed  a  livid  hue.     'I'wo  others  were 
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unwell,   and   the-   medicine  chest   stinxl    open   a.i^ain.     SMnam 
Tserin.^'s  tent  was  like  an  hospital,  where  all  the  sick  found 
sheller"  as    soon     as    they    were     incapacitated.     Only    old 
(iullaru   was   still   healthy,  did    the  work   (jf   tw(^   and    had 
at    present    no    use    for    the    shroud    he    l)rout,dit    from    Leh. 
His  lart^e   white   beard    had   turned   yellow   in   the  smoke  of 
t!ie   fires,   and    his   hands,    frost-bitten   in   winter,    were  dark 
and   hard   as  iron.     We   stayed    two  days   in   camp    N'o.   ()o. 
to    fjive    the    invalids    a    rest.     My   (lapi)le-<;rey    from    Vark 
and    was    nearly   drowned    in   a    sprini,';    fortunately    he    was 
seen  from  the  camp,  and  ten  stronij;  men  pulled  him  out  of 
the    mud.     Then    he    was    dried    at    the    fire,    rubbed    well 
down,     and     covered     with     cloths.     But     his     days     were 
numbered. 

On  December  20  we  ride  on  alf)ng  the  lonj^itudinal 
valley  parallel  to  the  Bof^tsang-tsangpo,  and  encamp  at 
the  mouth  of  a  tran'\  rse  valley,  which  belonj^'s  to  the 
southern  mountains,  and  is  called  Kunf^  lun},'.  Frozen 
sprin<^s  are  seen  on  all  sides;  the  farther  we  advance 
southwards  the  more  the  country  is  fertilized  b_v  the 
monsoon  rains.  The  <;round  is  honeycombed  by  millions 
of  mouse  holes;  they  are  so  close  toj^elher  that  there  is  no 
room  for  more.  The  field-mouse  here  does  the  work  of 
loosening  and  ])l()ughing  uj)  the  ground  that  the^  worm 
rloes  in  our  soil.  But  the  herbage  derives  no  benefit  from 
it,  for  the  mice  subsist  on  the  roots  and  destroy  the 
grass. 

When  we  hafl  passed  the  boundary  l)ctwccn  Tang-yung 
and  Xaktsang,  and  had  just  pitched  our  camp  at  the  source 
of  the  brook  draining  the  Kung  lung  valley,  three  riders 
with  guns  suddenly  appeared,  who  were  making  for  the 
same  spot,  and  behind  them  came  a  dark  grcnij),  perhajis 
soldiers.  IVcjbably  they  were  about  to  arrest  us  here,  at 
the  first  cam[)  in  Xaktsang.  Xo;  another  false  alarm. 
Thev  were  simply  peasants  from  the  Bogtsang-tsangpo. 
who  had  Ix'cn  to  Xaktsang  to  barter  salt  for  Istimlxi 
(parched  meal)  and  barley,  and  were  now  on  their  home- 
ward journey.  The  trooj)  consisted  of  mcmlx-rs  of  several 
tent  villages,  among  which  the  go<xls  would  Ix'  distributed. 
1  lie   iJuTJiuu   uiiu    tiiC    tjui  ie »    ■»*.  ere  caiiivu 
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and  shii'p,  and  seemed  sutTicient  to  last  many  households 
all  the  winter. 

Here  I  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  lake  Shuru-tso, 
hut  I  little  thought  that  I  should  bivouac  on  its  shore  next 
spring.  The  range  on  the  north,  in  which  the  Keva  is  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  water-parting  between  the  Dagtse-tso 
and  the  Kung  tso,  a  lake  vi.sible  to  the  east.  On  the  south 
we  had  the  range  which  we  had  first  seen  at  the  Dangra- 
yum  t>o,  and  which  afterwards  skirts  the  south  side  of  the 
Tang-yung-tso. 

In  the  night  the  continued  westerly  storm  increased  to 
a  hurricane,  which  bUw  down  my  tent.  It  was  fastened 
up  again,  but  at  dawn  I  was  awakened  by  a  re[)ort  like  a 
gunshot,  for  one  of  the  strained  tent  ropes  broke,  and 
another  tore  itself  out  of  its  iron  ca|).  which  fell  with  a 
sharp  clatter  against  the  tent.  .\  shower  of  stones  and 
coarse  sand  beat  about  my  airy  dwelling,  so  that  it  retiuired 
a  certain  am(junt  of  resolution  to  issue  forth  in  weather 
worse  than  we  had  experienced  in  Chang-tang. 

"I low  much  longer  will  the  storm  last?"  I  asked  our 
guide,  as  he  joyfully  and  thankfully  pocketed  his  i8  rupees 
after  he  had  handed  us  over  to  another  guide  of  the  Nakt- 
sang  tribe. 

".Si.\  months,"  he  re|)lied. 

We  marched  eastwards,  gradually  diverging  to  the 
south,  and  thus  passed  round  the  chain  which  had  hitherto 
lain  on  our  right.  On  the  way  we  found  Adul  in  a 
hollow,   and    asked    him   how   he   was. 

"I  am  dying,"  he  answered,  without  moving  a  muscle. 
I  sent  one  of  his  comrades  and  a  horse  frc^m  the  camp  to 
bring  in  his  corpse,  but  ne.xt  morning  he  was  as  lively  as  a 
cricket.  Such  weather  is  certainly  not  enjoyable,  but  it  is  no 
u-^e  to  complain  of  wind  and  weather.  My  horse  staggers 
about  as  if  he  had  drunk  too  much.  At  the  opening  of 
every  lateral  valley  we  may  be  sure  of  a  butTet  that  will 
make  us  reel  in  our  saddles.  We  bend  sideways  against 
the  wind  to  help  the  horse  in  maintaining  his  equilibrium, 
and  we  draw  ourselves  together  so  as  to  present  a  smaller 
surface  to  the  wind — indeed,  we  are  like  a  sail  that  must 
alwavb   be   set   according   to   the  direction  of   the   wind,   and 
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wc  have  to  trim  ourselves  jibt  as  one  would  handle  a 
sailing-boat  in  a  high  sea.  We  rested  awhile  in  the 
shelter  of  a  rock,  to  recover  our  breath,  and  when  at  length 
we  reached  the  camp  in  Nailsum  we  had  sulTered  as  much 
as  we  were  able  to  biar.  To  the  north  east,  beyond  the 
mountains,  lies  the  Dagtse-tso,  which  Hower.  Dutreuil  dc 
Rhins,  Littledale,  and  I  have  visited;  on  the  way  thither 
a  lake  is  passed,  called  the  (ioang-tso. 

On  the  22nd  we  took  our  way  to  the  south,  where  a  range 
of  consideraljle  height  bars  the  road  to  the  Xgangtse-tso. 
We  followed  the  river  Sertsang-chu  upwards;  a  little  water 
still  bubbled  and  trickled  down  under  its  thick  covering  of 
ice.  In  the  evening  we  received  a  visit  from  eight  Tibetans, 
two  of  whom  had  lo>t  all  their  yaks  by  a  kind  of  cattle- 
])lague.  We  ascended  the  same  valley  for  another  day's 
journev,  an<i  found  five  tents  in  an  exjjansion  of  the  valley 
which 'was  called  'l"orno  shapko;  at  several  spots  we  saw 
large  flfxks  of  sheep  guarded  by  dogs  as  snappy  and 
imi)udent  as  the  nomads  themselves.  Some  of  these 
fellows  came  into  our  camp  and  used  very  rude  language, 
daring  even  to  sav  that  we  must  not  remain  here  but  must 
I)ack"ofT  with  airs[)ee(l.  To  buy  milk  and  butter  was  out 
of  the  question.  Muhamed  Isa  drove  them  away  and 
threatened  to  report  their  conduct  to  the  Governor  of 
Xaktsang.  Our  guide,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  frightened, 
but  was  persuaded  to  accompany  us  a  day  longer. 

December  24.  When  I  woke  an  old  mendicant  lama 
sat  singing  before  my  tent.  He  had  a  little  withered 
woman '  with  him,  and'  their  small  light  tent  was  pitchc-d 
fjuite  close  to  us.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  staff  bedecked 
with  coloured  strips  and  with  brass  j)lates,  coral,  shells, 
tassels,  and  other  ornaments,  which  he  made  to  spin  round 
as  l.e  sang.  The  old  man  had  in  his  lifetime  wanderetl  far 
and  wide,  begging  his  way  from  tent  to  tent,  but  when  I 
asked  him  to  accompany  us  and  to  bring  in  the  Christmas 
festival  with  song  at  our  camp  at  night  he  declared  he  was 
too  tired. 

The  road  led  us  higher  up  the  same  valley,  soon  leaving 
the  sources  behind.  We  [)assed  two  manis  with  prayers 
inscribed     on     the     blabs,     one 
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loll},'.  Two  tents  stoixl  at  a  spot  uIhtc  two  larfic  valliys 
CDinrrfjLd.  Tin  untVicndly  nun  wc  had  nut  ycsttnlay 
had  ^oiR'  on  before  us  and  had  warned  the  peo])le  not  to 
sell  u^  anything  if  we  a>ked  them.  Two  of  our  men  tried 
to  trade,  hut  met  with  a  refusal,  \\h(reU[)on  Muhamed  I>a 
laid  hi>  riding  whip  >martly  ai  ross  the  hacks  of  the  mi>ehief- 
makers.  Then  the  whoK'  eomi)atiy  fill  (  n  their  knees, 
herame  rtniarkal>ly  (ivil,  and  hroiiL,dit  out  at  onte  all  the 
hutter  and  milk  liny  had  on  hand. 

Our  valley  now  runs  eastwards,  and  at  last  ri•^es  in  a 
south  ca>tirly  diredion  to  a  |)ass.  I-lvidcntly  no  j^^reat  road 
runs  over  it,  for  there  is  no  cairn  on  the  >ummit.  It  turned 
(jut  later  that  tlie  youth  had  led  us  astray,  omittint;  to  turn 
aside  throu^'h  a  southern  valky  to  the  pa  (jurtse-hi. 
However,  it  was  of  no  conseciuence,  for  the  vuw  from  our 
pass  was  K^and,  and  below  us  lay  a  lake  not  marknl  on 
Xain  Sin^''s  map.  The  valley  de^eendin},'  from  the  j)ass  is 
so  deeply  enxled  that  we  had  to  keep  for  some  distance  to 
the  hei{,'hts  on  the  ri^dit  side.  I>lam  Alum  led  my  tall 
dapple  f^'rey,  which  was  weak  and  sickly;  he  took  only  a 
few  steps  at  a  time,  but  he  could  still  ,i,'raze.  We  had  made 
a  loni,'  march,  and  the  camp  could  not  be  far  distant,  so  he 
would  perhaps  reach  it.  I  therefore  only  stroked  him  as  I 
l)assed,  while  he  held  his  nose  to  the  ground  and  [jlucked 
u})  the  grass.  But  when  I  left  him  to  his  fate  and  nxle 
on,  he  raised  his  head,  sighed  heavily,  and  gazed  after  me. 
I  was  deeply  grieved  afterwards  that  I  did  not  remain  with 
him.  He  had  carried  me  faithfully  on  the  long  dreary 
journey  from  our  departure  from  Leh  until  his  back  Ix'- 
canie  one  great  sore;  then  he  was  not  worked  till  his  back 
was  healed.  Afterwards  he  was  degraded  to  a  pack-horse, 
but  when  our  caravan  was  reinforced  with  yaks,  he  was 
exemi)ted  from  work  of  any  kind.  Latterly  we  had  had 
abundance  of  barley  for  the  animals,  but  he  had  shown  no 
signs  of  recovery.  This  day,  however,  he  had  managed  to 
climb  the  pass,  and  would  surely  be  able  to  get  over  the 
short  remaining  distance.  But  Islam  Ahun  came  into 
camp  alone.  The  horse  had  stumbled  on  a  very  steej) 
descent,  rolled  over  several  times  in  the  debris,  and  then 
remained   lying.     Islam,   wiio   hati   received   strict  orders  to 
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1)0  can-ful  of  til"  'Iui)i)k' K'riy.  sKmkI  and  waited,  but  llii- 
liorM-  (lid  not  rr  c  a.L;aiii.  and  din!  wluri.'  lu'  \va>.  Why 
did  I  not  understand  liini  when  hi'  so  phiinly  said  a  la>t 
^o(Mi  hvf?  I  was  much  K'ricvid  at  it.  ami  for  a  ion;^  time 
(duld  not  f()r<,Ht  the  trouhiid  expression  of  hi>  eyes  as  he 
-■aw  me  ride  awav.  The  remembrance  haunted  me  when 
it  ^rew  dark  at  nf"ht  and  the  winte  storm  howled  in  cold 
dreary  Tibet. 

Down  below  in  the  valley  basin  lay  the  Dumbok  tso 
asleep  under  its  ice  mantle,  out  of  which  rose  a  small 
rockv  rid^f.  the  Tso  ri  or  "Lake  Mountain."  l'])  alK)vt' 
the  heif^hts  were  still  bathed  in  sunshine.  The  Dumbok- 
tso  was  the  most  important  discovery  of  the  day.  The 
watch-fires  burned  in  front  of  the  tents  and  threw  a  yellow 
li^ht  on  the  surroundinj,'s. 

Then    the   day's    notes   were    filled    in,    and    Robert,    as 

usual,     laUlIed     the     rock     specimens     we     had     collected. 

'T)inner    is    ready,"   says    Tserinj,',    as    he    brings    in    fresh 

fuel,   and   the  shislik  and   sour  milk  are  served   and   placed 

on  the  ground   before  my  Ix'd.     Then  I  am  left  alone  with 

a  thousand   memories  of  Swedish  Christmas  feasts,  and  the 

words:    "Christmas  is  now    under  every  roof,"  and  "Frozen 

is  the  limpid   lake,   it  waits  for  the  winds  of  spring,"  from 

the  poet  Topelius'   Christmas  song,   rings  in  my  ears.     The 

Christian  community  in  our  camp  consisted  only  of  Robert 

and    myself,   but  we  determined   to  celebrate  the  Christmas 

festival  so  that  the  heathen  also  might  have  their  share  in 

the  enjoyment.     For  some  time  we  had  kept  all  the  candle 

ends,  and  now  had  forty-one  pieces  of  various  lengths.     We 

set  up  a  bo.x  in  the  middle  of  my  tent,  and  arranged  the 

candles  on  it  sc;  that  the  largest  sto<xl  in  the  middle,  and 

the  others  became  smaller  ami  smaller  towards  the  corners. 

That   was  our   Christmas-tree.      When   all  the  candles   were 

lighted    we   threw   back   the    flaps   of   the   front   of   the   tent, 

and    the    Ladakis,    who   meanwhile   had    assembled    outside, 

gave    vent     to    a     murmur    of    astonishment.     They    sang 

softly  in  rising  and   falling  tones.     I  forgot  for  a  time  the 

solemnity   of    the    moment,    and    gazing    into   the    flickering 

flames  of  the  candles  let  the  minutes  of  the  holy  night  glide 

slowly  by.    The  sentimental  air  was  now  and  then  inler- 
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rii|it((|  I)y  ;i  thimdcrinj,'  Uiii:<i^lt  and  kluihhilih  in  uliidi  all 
jiiiiml,  liiiulinL,'  like  ja(  kal-.  'l  lie  lliiU-.  |nrl'iirnu'(l  tlif 
a(  ( (>n;|iariinK  nl,  and  a  ^aiKtjian  -crvcd  a--  a  drum  I.ainai-t 
hMiin>  at  a  Cliristnia^  ft  clival  undir  tlic  i<>n>l(  llation  of 
<)iii,n'  |)inily  illuniinattd  ftom  the  tint,  and  lloiKkd 
Ijv  tin  ^iKiry  lii,dit  nf  \\w  ninun.  niv  nun  |)ristntcd  a 
weird  apiuarant  r  a>  tiny  luriml  tlicniMKi  >  round  in 
tluir  native  daiKc,  kiijiini^  time  to  the  rioi^e  of  tlu  -aui  i- 
|ian.  'I'hf  'rilut.in--  of  the  ik  i^hliourin^'  tc  nt>  |Krlia|is 
tliouuht  thai  \vf  lia<l  all  ijoni-  niad.  or  iK-rha])^  that  we  wire 
r\i(  utini;  an  iniantalJMn  dame,  and  liad  li,L:hted  sairituial 
latni»  to  |)ro|)itiati-  our  .U'xls.  What  tlie  wild  a»es.  grazing 
on  the  lake  shore,  thought  of  it,  no  one  (an  tell. 

Our  young  guide,  who  liad  Urn  pkued  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  door,  (aUM-d  us  nuK  h  amu^emen..  !le  stared, 
now  at  the  lights,  now  at  me,  without  uttering  a  sound.  >at 
like  a  cat  on  the  wat(  h  with  it>  fore  paws  on  the  ground, 
and  did  nothing  hut  ga/.i.  He  would  have  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  his  fillow  trilH>nien,  whi(  h  would  certainlv 
lose  none  of  their  elTeet  hy  the  eml)elli>hments  addi'd  l)y 
himself  and  amplilled  in  the  course  of  re|»etitiun.  Perhaps 
the  memory  of  our  vi>it  >till  survives  in  the  country,  in  a 
legend  of  singular  lire  wor>hippers  who  danced  and 
hi'llowed  round  an  altar  adornecl  with  forty-one  burning 
candles.  Win  n  tlu'  youth  was  asked  how  '  he  liked  the 
illumination,  he  made  no  answer.  We  laughed  till  our 
sides  achid,  hut  that  did  not  disturb  him;  he  continued  to 
glare  with  eyes  full  of  astonishment.  When  he  had  some- 
what recovired  his  senses  next  morning,  he  toM  Tundup 
Sonam  in  lontulence  that  he  had  had  many  experiences, 
but  that  he  had  never  met  with  anything  so  extraordinary 
as  the  evening's  entertainment.  He  would  not  sleep  with 
us  that  night.  l)Ut  went  otT  to  the  tents  of  his  peitple.  and 
on  the  first  holiday  he  l)egge(l  permission  to  return  home. 

The  lower  the  candles  burned  down,  the  brighter  the 
stars  of  Orion  shone  into  the  oixning  of  the  tent.  The 
corner  lights  had  long  gone  out.  and  only  a  couple  in  the 
middle  continued  to  llicker.  Then  I  distributed  a  small 
sum  of  money  among  the  men.  bein'nninLr  with  Robert  and 
Muhanied     Isa.     That    was    the    only    Christmas     present. 
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\llir  lhi>   llu'   mm   rctirnl   I.,  tluir  firrs.   whiih  had   tn   the 
nu.mlimc   p.nr    out.      I'wn    Iki.I    t..   May    Uliiii.l    In   rx|.l:iin 
to  im-  (.111-  of  the  M.PL'-^  in  wliidi  tlic  ^\or.l  Ta-lii  lim|K)  liad 
riiMatcllv  oiriirn.l.     It   \\a>   more  dilVi.  iilt   than    I   iNpntnl 
to   tran-latr   tin-   >on-.      In   tlir   fiM    plaii-.   ttir   nun  ("l-l    not 
know   it   well   tluniMl\A-.   and,   Mcmdly,   tluy  did    not   know 
till'    nuanin-;    "'f    -onir    of    tlu-    words    it    (ontainrd.     Otlur 
v.onU    tluy    uivUTsto.Ml    well    inou-li.    but    tiny    ( ould    not 
irand.ilr    tlu  in    into   Turki    or    llinduMani      TiM    we    wrotr 
out    the    luniii    in     liUtan.  thm    RolKit    tran>latid    it    into 
liin.luMani.    and    I    into    'lurki.    ami    tmally    fniiii    \hr    two 
translations  wr  (onto,  t.d  an   I'lni'li^h  \Lrsion  winch    ha<l  no 
M-nsf   or    nuaniiu,'.     Hut    l.v    rqaati.lly    takint:    the   son«    to 
nircis    ami    analvzini;    it.    we    at    la^t    ma<lr    out    what    the 
^uhjrct  was       it  was  a  glorification  of  tlu'  monastery    lashi- 
lunpo,  which  was  the  h'kA  of  our  hopes.     The  learned   who 
hai.iien   to  he  ae(iuainted    with   ancient   'I  ihetan   hymns   will 
l,f  verv  much  amused   if  thev  take  the  troul)le  to  read   the 
following  translation.     It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  forming' 
a  record  in  ])oeti(    license. 

Now  rises  tlu'  sun  shining  in  the  ea.st, 

Trom  the  ea-tern  lamK  over  the  heights  of  the  east. 

It  is  now  tlu'  lliird  month  that  ihr  sun  mounts  up, 

I'ourint,'  forth  IIimkIs  of  heat. 

First  fall  tiu'  beams  on  the  temjile, 

Thi'  house  of  the  liigh  gixls,  and  caress 

The  goiiKn  battkmints  of  Ta>lii-lunpo, 

The  r<M)f  of  the  venerable  cloistir  temi)K', 

.And  with  threefold  brilliance  glitter  the  pinnacles  in  the  sun. 

On  tlu'  highest  meadows  of  the  temple  vale 

Shv  antelo]ies  graze  in  llu)usant!s. 

Hard  is  its  crumbly  soil,  but  still 

Rich  is  the  vale  and  green  and  lovely, 

.Xnd  gras>  thrives  on  its  [>oor  land, 

.\nd  brooks  ripjile  down  witli  cool  water. 

Tlie  iiighe-t,  ice-covered  mountains  glitter  _ 

Like  transparent  glass.     The  ni  arer  summits 

Ri-e  like  a  row  of  lofty  ihln'rtnis. 

.\nd  (l()s<-  at  their  feet  bv-al  the  blue  waves 

Of  the  Vum-t~n.  plaving  on  the  holy  strand. 

....  r         .1      ■    1      1  -^..1     1-11 
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The  sacrificial  bowls  of  llic  holy  idols, 

Moulded  of  bra>s.     TIkti  dicorali'  with  silk  cloths 

Of  every  kind  and  colour,  which  from  IVkin  come, 

And   adorn  also  with  veil-  the  tall  golden  images  of  the  g(xls, 

And  fill  the  temple  halls  with  hanging  standards. 

Take  kadakh  cloths,  holy  and  dear, 

Of  ber^t  silk  from  the  town  of  Lhasa, 

And  lay  them  on  the  forehead  of  IJuddha's  image. 

So  ended  our  Christmas  Eve  in  the  wilderness,  and 
while  the  glow  of  the  Christmas  fire  sank  down  in  the 
ashes  I  read  the  old  Hihle  ])assaf^es  relatinj,'  to  this  dav, 
I)Ut  out  my  li^dit,  and  dreamed  of  Christmas  festivals  in 
the  north,  and  of  Tashi  lunpo  down  in  the  -outh  behind  the 
mountains,  the  goal  towards  which  we  had  been  strugglin.i,' 
amid  suffering  and  i)rivati(<ii  all  through  the  cold  winter, 
and  which  was  still  far  off  and  perhaps  even  beyond  our 
reach. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

TEX   DAYS   O.N    Till".   ICi:    Ol-    NGANGTSF.  TSO 

From  the  Christmas  cump  v.c  travelled  southwards  over 
two  passes,  of  which  the  second,  called  Laen-la,  forms  a 
watershed  between  the  I)ulx)k-tsu  anil  the  Nf^an<,'tse-tso. 
'i"he  f^reat  lake  itself  we  do  not  see  yet,  but  a  distant  bluish 
backtijround  of  mountain  chain  which  rises  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake.  A  yak  was  lost;  he  was  not  exhausted, 
but  his  fore-hoof  had  split  so  that  he  had  become  lame. 
When  once  he  had  laid  himself  down  no  power  on  earth 
could  induce  him  to  get  up  a  /.;  tugging  at  the  rope, 
which  was  passed  through  his  nasal  cartilage,  availed 
nothing.  We  therefore  left  him  behind,  ;  1  gave  him  to 
the  natives  nearest  to  our  camj).  Several  yaks  and  the 
surviving  veterans  from  Leh  were  in  need  of  a  thorough 
rest,  so  we  decided  to  remain  a  fortnight  at  the  great  lake. 
It  was  certainly  risky  to  linger  so  long  at  one  place  in 
Xaktsang,  where  I  had  met  with  such  determined 
opl)osition  in  the  year  1901,  for  we  should  give  the  au- 
thorities time  to  make  their  preparations.  But  we  must 
rest ;   we  had  no  choice. 

After  a  night  temperature  of  -  24.2°  we  marched  down 
the  longitudinal  valley  to  a  point  immediately  above  the 
|)lace  where  the  valley  emerges  into  the  lake-])lain,  and 
bivouacked  near  a  group  of  tents  containing  si.x  households. 
The  whole  country  is  corrcxled  with  mouse  holes,  and 
sometimes  they  lie  in  stages  one  above  another.  If  one 
reckoned  in  the  central  p>arts  of  Tibet  only  one  field-mouse 
to  the  square  yard,  the  resulting  total  would  be  marvellous. 
.\t    r:\mu    .\'o.    07.    for    inst.ince.    it    was    imoossible    to    lav 
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down  my  Ixd  without  covering  several  holes,  and  I  was 
awaked  in  the  mornin.i^  by  the  miee,  which  were  makinj^ 
a  noise  and  s(|ueakinj,'  beniath  my  bed.  and  wondering 
whv  they  could  not  get  out  of  their  house  door. 

The  nomads  of  the  district  were  friendly  disposed,  and 
sold  us  sheej).  butter,  and  milk.  I'hey  said  that  the  high 
road  to  Shigatse  skirted  the  east  side  of  the  lake;  another 
to  the  west  of  the  Xgangtse-tso  was  much  longer  and  more 
difhcult.  'I"he  highway  to  Lhasa  runs  eastwards  through 
Shanza-dzong.  Thus  far  it  had  been  followed  by  Xain 
Sing,  whose  route  we  crossed  here;  for  from  the  Marku- 
tso,  a  small  lagoon  on  the  north  shore,  the  road  he  tfjok 
l)asses  to  the  west-north  west.  Many  nomad  communities 
winter  on  the  extensive  ])lains  of  the  lake  shore,  especially 
on  the  south  side.  The  nomads  never  travel  over  the  lake, 
the  most  direct  and  (juickest  way.  for  they  mistrust  the  ice, 
and  our  last  guide  would  on  no  account  accompany  us 
over  the  lake,  but  warned  us  of  the  thin  ice.  His  state- 
ments seemed  to  me  more  probable  when  he  said  that 
the  lake  was  salt,  that  the  water  was  not  fit  for  drinking, 
and  that  there  were  neither  fish  nor  plants  in  it. 

The  long  pericxl  of  rest  must  be  utilized  somehow.  It 
had,  moreover,  been  one  of  the  aims  proposetl  in  the 
original  scheme  of  my  journey,  to  investigate  the  country 
round  the  central  lakes  discovered  in  1874  by  \ain  Sing, 
and  to  execute  soundings  in  several  of  them.  If  the 
ice  held  firm  we  could  go  over  the  lake,  and  sound 
through  holes.  Two  men  were  therefore  sent  out  to 
examine  the  ice:  100  paces  from  the  bank  the  ice  was 
II  inches  thick,  at  200  i)aces  10^  inches,  and  even  at  300 
pace<  10  inches;  so  I  determined  to  commence  at  the 
nearest  point  to  our  heatUjuarters. 

R(jl)ert  and  Muhamed  Isa  were  to  remain  behind  to 
watch  over  our  animals  and  attend  to  them.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  risky  to  split  up  our  caravan  just  at  this  time, 
but  I  could  not  remain  idle  for  a  whole  fortnight.  There 
was  evervthing  we  nenlai  at  the  headquarters  —  nomads, 
pasturage,  water,  and  fuil ;  the  ])lace  seemed  to  be  of  some 
importance,  for  a  round  iihiiii  sto(xl  in  the  valley,  and 
Robert   found  on   a  ridge  a   ^a'!;ka;;g,  a  hermit's  cave,  with 
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a  -mall  stone  Aval!  in  front  of  it.  There  the  lama  To.^ldan 
was  wont  to  dwell  in  summer,  earnin<^  his  bread  from  tlie 
neii^hbourinj;  nomads  Ijy  murmurini^  formula*  to  conjure 
evil  si)irits,  and  offering;  up  i)rayers  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  flocks.  W'c  had  an  hour  and  a  half's  journey  to  the 
i^.orthern  shore,  and  there  innumerable  camping-places 
indicate  summer  visits  of  nomads.  There  the  tents  are 
>ituated  amonf^  excellent  pasture  lands,  exposed  to 
noonday  sun,  with  the  great  lake,  often  agitated 
boisterous  storms,  in  front  of  them. 

W'c  got  ready  provisions  for  ten  days  for  myself  anrl 
half  a  dozen  Ladakis.  Two  live  sheep  were  taken.  The 
men  were  to  take  Robert's  small  tent,  but  I  intended  to 
sleep  under  a  half  of  the  boat,  which  was  to  \)C  pushed 
over  the  ice  as  a  sledge,  laden  with  all  the  baggage,  bed, 
furs,  and  instruments.  The  lx)at  would  also  be  a  source 
of  safetv  should  we  at  any  time  venture  on  to  too  thin  ice. 
The  white  puppy  was  to  go  with  us  to  keej)  me  company. 
During  my  absence  Robert  occupied  my  tent,  where  the 
barograph  and  the  thermograph  ticked  on  my  boxes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  29  I  rode  down  to  the 
Xgangtse-tso,  where  camp  No.  98  was  pitched  on  a  lagoon 
under  the  shelter  of  a  shore  embankment.  Towards  ihe 
east-south-east  the  country  is  open  as  far  as  the  sight  can 
carry;  the  eastern  sho"  of  the  lake  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  western  not  at  all ;  in  the  south-west  snow  mountains 
rise  up,  which,  I  said  to  myself,  must  be  Nain  Sing's 
'•  Targot  Lha  Snowy  Peaks."  Rabsang  was  my  valet, 
Ikilu  my  cook;  they  arranged  my  improvisal  hut,  and  the 
building"  material  consisted  of  half  of  the  boat,  the  stand 
of  my  photographic  camera,  and  a  frieze  rug.  For  dinner 
1  was  given  leg  of  mutton,  sour  milk,  bread,  orange  marma- 
lade, and  tea;  and  then  I  smoked  an  Indian  cheroot  and 
jrazed  at  the  lake,  which  was  to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
(luring  the  succeeding  days. 

'liie  30th  of  December,  a  Sunday,  began  brightly  with 
45.2  degrees  of  frost.  Puppy  had  kept  my  feet  warm.  It 
was  rather  tight  work  washing  and  dressing  in  my  den,  but 
when  at  last  I  was  ready,  I  couM  enjoy  the  fire,  the  sight 
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|);i(kc(l,  and  the  1)()at  was  dra^.^'td  on  to  the  ioc  and  kept  in 
c'(|uilil)iiuni  In-  two  runners,  wliik'  six  men  i)uslied  it  forward. 
iJiil  the  ice  j,'ave  us  much  trouhk-.  The  salt  separated  out 
on  freezing  had  eollerted  on  the  >urface  like  dry  j)otato 
Hour,  sometiniis  forming  continuous  sheets,  sometimes 
swt'])t  up  into  hanks.  rid.i,as,  and  drifts,  in  which  the 
runners  and  keel  stuck  fa>t.  However,  in  sitite  of  it,  we 
worked  our  way  on  in  a  direction  9°  east  of  south, 
where  I  had  selected  a  small  dark  clilT  on  the  south  shore 
;is  a  landmark.  The  rir>t  hole  wa>  i  ut  out;  the  ice  was  8j 
inches  thick,  and  the  dipth  of  the  lake,  reckoned  from  the 
edt;e  of  the  ice,  only   1,^  feet. 

.After  we  had  wandered  on  for  some  time  wc  held  a 
council;  I  saw  that  we  could  not  j^o  on  as  we  were.  We 
took  olT  the  runners  and  ])Ut  totjctlier  three  simple  sledges, 
,)n  each  of  which  a  third  of  the  ba.ui^at^e  was  lied.  .And  in 
this  way  we  strut,',i,'k(l  on  a  short  di>tance  farther,  while  I 
went  on  foot.  .\t  the  ne.xl  hole  the  (lei)di  was  18.7  feet; 
probably  we  wi  e  on  one  of  tho-^e  extraordinarily  shallow 
salt  lakes,  such  as  I  had  often  met  with  in  north-eastern 
Tibet.  .\,i,'ain  we  held  a  consultation;  our  sledges  made 
such  slow  progress  that  we  should  newr  get  over  the 
lake  at  all,  far  less  traverse  it  several  times.  When  two 
of  the  baggage  sledges,  which  had  lingered  far  behind, 
came  up,  I  sent  a  message  to  Robert  to  send  mc  more 
men  a;,  1  all  the  pieces  of  old  bo.xes  that  were  in  the 
caravan. 

Meanwhile  we  took  off  tlie  two  zinc  runners,  which 
were  screwed  into  the  gunwale  and  into  which  the  mast 
thwart  was  fitted.  They  were  then  fa-tened  as  sledge 
cheeks  to  two  benches  bound  together;  to  the  skies  of 
this  singular  vehicle  two  long  poles  were  attached,  meeting 
at  an  angle,  through  which  the  towing  rop^e  was  slung.  A 
Caucasian  burUitU  which  I  had  bought  at  Trebizond,  was 
laid  in  several  folds  on  tiie  benches.  For  the  sounding 
ai)paratus,  the  fiehl-glass  and  other  articles,  we  stretched  a 
hammock  l)etween  the  poles.  When  the  structure  was 
complete  it  astonished  us;  for  we  had  only  to  give  this 
newly  devised  sledge  a  ])U:~h  and  off  it  ran  a  good  way  by 
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when  Rabsang  with  the  towing-rope  over  his  shoulder 
hurried  olT  southwards  (.ver  tlie  iee  unaided,  the  hoat  soon 
diminished  to  a  hhick  s])eek  and  di>a|)|)eared.  The  others 
had  onUis  to  follow  the  track  of  the  runners  at  their  leisure; 
tlu'V  would  soon  ^'et  help  when  the  other  men  came 
(Illustrations  gi,  02,  (;,0- 

Wrapped  in  my  lar^e  sheepskin  I  sat  rrnss-lew^ed  on 
the  sledge,  which  L^lidid  merrily  over  the  ice  by  the  hour 
together,  while  Rab>ang  had  no  need  to  oVLr-e.xert  himself. 
The  sledt^e  cut  throu.i^h  the  salt  ridijes  as  though  they  were 
nothint^,  and  bumped  with  a  pleasant  rumljlini;  noise  over 
the  ])laces  where  the  ice  v. as  lumpy;  it  jumped  over  cracks 
and  (Insures,  where  the  ed.ges  of  the  ice  ^llone  green,  and 
clear  as  glass,  and  on  smooth  patches  shot  noiselessly 
forward,  so  that  its  [)oint  reached  Rabsang's  heels  if  he 
did  not  jump  on  one  side  just  when  the  line  became 
slack. 

It  was  really  not  dangerous  on  the  ice,  which  was 
nowhere  less  than  7  inches  thick.  So  the  TilK'tans'  dread 
of  drowning  was  exaggerated.  But  they  have  always 
the  greatest  resfwct  for  the  spirits  inhabiting  the  lakes, 
and  would  rather  go  all  round  a  lake  than  cross  it, 
mistrusting  the  winter  repose  of  the  raging  storm  beaten 
waves. 

Many  singular  elTects  of  congelation  may  be  observed, 
which  change  their  forms  in  various  parts.  Sometimes 
they  are  innumerable  vertical  figures  in  perfectly  clear 
dark  ice;  seen  from  the  side  they  have  the  form  of  oak 
leaves,  but  looked  at  from  above  they  resemble  stars  v.ith 
four  arms  thin  as  paper.  .At  other  places  you  find  blocks 
of  white  porous  ice  embedded  in  clear  ice,  the  result  of  a 
storm  which  has  broken  up  the  first  ice-sheet  of  early 
winter,  whereafter  the  blocks  are  enclosed  in  new  ice  on 
the  final  freezing  over.  Water  is  squeezed  out  through 
long  narrow  cracks,  and  is  congealed  into  screens  sometimes 
a  yard  in  height,  forming  fantastic  sheets  and  domes,  and 
edges  and  ])oints  often  as  sharj)  as  a  knife.  Rabsang  has 
only  to  give  them  a  kick  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  sledge, 
but  these  thin  ice-fences  arc  very  misleading,  and  render  it 
diiTicult  to  estimate  distances. 
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Wo  sniindcd  in  lii'Iil  hnlis,  and  the  .qmitcst  depth  was 
only  ,:;j  t'ci't.  The  bottom  i()n.-i>ts  ot"  dark  ilav  mud.  It 
took  a  uood  (juarter  of  an  lioiir  to  cut  out  a  liole  in  the  i(e 
with  a\e>  and  erouhar.-.  A>  soon  a<  tiie  la^t  l)lo\v  drove 
throu.L^di  the  bottom  of  tlie  i(  e,  clear,  cold,  (hirk  <,'reen  water 
welleil  u|)  and  filled  the  eavity.  and  then  the  soundini? 
wei},dit  was  let  down  by  its  rope. 

The  hrst  line  of  soundini^s  had  oerui)ied  far  too  lon.t,'  a 
time,  ehiilly  owint,'  lo  the  intirrujjtions  and  rejieated  re 
arrangement  of  the  ba.ir.i^'a^'e  at  startinj,',  and  we  were  still 
far  from  the  neare-t  shore  when  the  sun  set  in  clouds  of 
red  and  <,'old.  P>ut  the  full  moon  shone  in  the  heavens, 
the  roeky  promontory  was  >harp  and  clearly  perceptible, 
and  we  made  all  ha-tc'  we  could.  'I'he  ice  was  uncomfort- 
ably lumpy,  -o  that  I  had  to  traverse  Ion,-,'  stretches  on  foot. 
Cold,  white,  and  disolate  the  ice  mantle  of  the  lake- 
extended  on  all  sides;  all  was  silent  and  (|uiet,  onlv  the 
crunching  sound  of  our  own  footstejjs  could  be  lieard. 
If  nomads  had  i)itched  their  tent<  on  the  shore  we  were 
api)roachin,<,'  they  w(juld  be  much  perplexed  by  the  black 
specks  PKninj];  out  on  the  lake.  Hut  no  fire  illumined  the 
nii^'ht  and  no  wolves  howled.  In  the  darkness  we  could, 
of  course,  j^ain  no  notion  of  how  much  further  we  had  to 
go.  .At  the  last  hole  the  promontory  had  not  a[)pearcd 
much  larger.  .And  so  we  marched  onwards  until  Rabsang 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt  with  the  information  that  we  were 
only  a  few  hundred  paces  from  dry  land. 

There  we  left  the  sledge  and  advanced  to  the  outlying 
mountains,  where  several  fallen  blocks  of  stone  lav  at' the 
foot.  Under  one  of  them  we  sat  down  to  wait.  Then 
Rabsang  collected  as  much  fuel  as  he  could  in  the  dark. 
We  must  light  a  signal  fire  to  guide  the  others.  At  length 
they  tramped  up,  Tashi,  Ishe,  Hulu,  and  Islam  Ahun,  all 
heavily  laden,  for  they  had  {)ri'ferred  to  leave  the  sledges 
behind  and  carry  the  baggage.  Two  hours  later  some  dark 
points  were  noticed  out  on  the  ice:  it  was  the  reinforce- 
ment, and  now  I  had  ten  men  with  me.  Thev  had  seen 
from  the  lake  fires  at  four  places;  we  were  therefore 
surrounded  by  nomads  on  all  sides,  but  we  had  no  need  of 
l.'iern,  so  wt  ciui   not  truubie  (.nuiieises  about   them. 
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Profitiri.t,'  by  (.•x|)cn\ncf,  wr  niadi'  tlu'  most  [iractiial 
.irran<;i'trn.'iits  possihlr  fur  our  next  day's  wanderings. 
Islam  Alnin  was  to  return  to  hiad(|uartLrs,  colln  tiii^  all 
till'  things  \vi'  had  dropped  on  our  \\ii\\  and  ua>  to  see  that 
the  boat  was  fet(hi'd.  Rahsanf;  and  'ra>hi  drew  my  sled^fc, 
the  others  carried  the  hat^i^age.  At  l"ir>t  they  followed  a 
road  dhnVf!,  the  shore  before  takini^  to  the  ice  and  making 
for  the  goal  for  the  day,  in  the  north-west.  We  kee|)  them 
in  sight  all  day.  They  march  in  Indian  file,  trotting,  sway- 
ing, and  singing,  and  somitimes  sitting  down  for  a  rest. 
Then  they  use  the  firmly  tied  bundles  as  l)ack-rests.  Hut 
they  cannot  get  up  again  without  help;  it  is  very  easy  for 
six  of  them,  but  the  seventh,  that  is,  the  one  who  has  to  get 
up  rir>t,  finds  it  more  difficult.  He  rolls  over  on  to  his 
stomach,  wriggles  up  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  when  he 
has  at  length  accomplished  the  feat,  lie  helps  the  others  to 
get  on  their  feet. 

The  ice  was  excellent,  far  better  than  on  the  first 
traver>e.  .\lso  the  salt  was  less  abundant,  owing  to  the 
westerly  storms  which  sweep  it  eastwards.  For  long 
distances  the  ice  lay  pure  and  smooth  in  front  of  us,  and 
had  a  dark  green  colour.  I  did  not  know  what  tf)  make  of 
it  when  we  tramped  over  the  dark  i)atches.  Were  there 
warm  springs  at  the  bottom  which  prevented  the  lake 
from  freezing  over  in  parts?  But  we  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  the  ice  was  firm  and  at  least  6j  inches 
thick,  while  the  greatest  depth  amounted  to  31;^  feet.  I 
sat  like  a  statue  of  Buddha  cross-legged  on  my  toy  sledge, 
smoked,  took  observations,  made  notes,  and  rejoiced  that  I 
could  keep  Xew  Year's  Eve  on  the  ice  of  Xgangtse-tso. 
About  mid-day  a  south-westerly  wind  arose,  and  I  had  to 
ride  backwanls  so  as  not  to  get  frozen.  A  lead  running 
north  and  south  puzzled  us  greatly.  It  was  5  feet  broad, 
and  ran  in  either  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach; 
open  water  lapped  between  the  margins  of  ice.  Probably 
it  had  come  into  existence  during  a  storm,  when  the  whole 
icc-shcet  was  slightly  disturbed  towards  the  east,  and  had 
left  behind  it  a  yawning  channel.  After  a  long  search  we 
found  a  place  "  lierc 
Using   the   sledge   as   ; 
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lliiw  the  (itlurs  t,'i)t  ()V<r  the  (lin'Kultv  I  do  rmt  know,  luit 
tiny  ui-ri'  not  ;ifraii|  of  wrttiiii;  tluir  l\tt. 

\\r  wt-nl  ;i-liori-  ratlur  ta'ly,  at  a  place  wluri'  lo 
hor^is  wi'ic  ^'raziuL,'  on  tin'  uidc  plain  ami  a  yoiitli  was 
uatcliinf,'  5C0  >i,.t|).  Ill-  >i  ampcnd  olT  in  a  liurry 
wfu'n  lir  SUV  u^  toniin;^'.  and  I  \va<  not  suridi-ttl  that 
lu'  was  afrajil  when  lu'  ■~a\v  ten  <^rvii{  fellows  stealing; 
like  gho>ts  over  a  lake  that  had  nivtr  lu'cn  InMldtn  l>v 
hnman  t"oot.  'I'lic  i.ailakis  >at  round  a  larm'  I'lrf.  sant,'.  and 
l)li\v  their  lliite>,  and  the  inootilii^ht  |)ouri'(|  (|(»\vn  a  cold, 
licaceful  llood  (if  litrhl  o\(r  the  unknown  -trand  wlurc-  ii 
party  of  wandering'  >tran,i,'cr>  were  |)a»ini,'  a  >ini,'Ie  ni;,dit  of 
their  lives.  It  was  the  la>t  ni.i,dit  of  llie  year  i(;o6  id  the 
camp  was  our  hundndth. 

A  splendid  \e\v  War's  mornint,'  in  1007 1  With  joyful 
hopes  for  the  new  year  and  its  work  I  Ix't^'an  the  third 
line  of  .-oundin.ns  in  a  direition  south,  ig°  K..  towards 
a  dark  spur  Ivint^  between  two  valle\s  when'  ice  clumps 
^listined  in  tht'  >un.  The  >pur  seemed  to  fall  steeply  to 
the  lake  and  the  di>tance  seemi'd  tremendous,  hut  it  was 
an  illu>ion:  the  low  plain  extending'  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  the  lake  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ice.  We 
had  to  ( ro^s  the  t"i>>ure  of  the  day  before,  but  it  had  frozen 
over  in  the  ni^dit.  Hut  water  stixnl  in  many  othir  fissures 
and  spurted  uj)  as  we  i)a:-se<l  over.  This  day  our  j)orters 
kept  u])  with  us,  and  tluir  >on^>  ri>oun(led  far  and  wide 
over  the  ice  Ik  Ids.  At  every  new  hole  they  M-ttled  down 
and  awaited  tlie  re>ult  of  the  sounding  with  ^jenuine 
interest.  Singular  men,  always  cheerful  and  contented, 
never  down  hearted  and  complaininf^,  takinjf  everythinj^  as 
it  comes,  and  calm  and  composed  in  all  kinds  of  wmd  and 
Weather. 

Pup]iy  has  had  enough  of  runnini;  ovtT  the  ice,  sufTers 
from  cold  feet,  jum|)s  on  the  sledi^'c  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
a  halt,   but   has  a  decided  objection  to  riilinj;. 

A  conical  >uminit  to  the  >outh  uf  cam])  Xo.  91;  dominates 
the  whole  lake  like  a  li<j;hthou>e.  Xain  SinL,',  who  touched 
the  north  shore  of  the  X^anjjjlse  tso,  has  drawn  the  outline 
,,f  fl-ij-  ]:!!.!"  !!>■>  <V>!'  whole  corriitlv  but  h:!-^  miide  thf  so'.uh" 
western    part    too  broad.     There    al>o    the    sheet   of    water 
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n;irri)\vs  down  to  ;i  pi'int,  v.ni 
half  moon.     'I'lu'   inniinlain-, 
ill  lii>  mai"  <in  the  -oulh 
liortravnl,   anil    ii<>   woivlii 
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tli>-  whitli.'  Iia>  '\\v  ■  rm  of  a 
I'll  h  till'  I'undit  '  i^  iiiMTti'd 
llu'  lake.  ar.   vrrv  irronii)U>lv 


tor  lu'  -aw  tlii'in   onl 


■,'rcat    (li-taiHf,    ami 

-taiKi-,    olitain    any    iJrojK-r    iin 


(iiuld    nut    i)o--il)l\.    in    tlH'-c    ci 


trom  a 


rcum- 


It  i-  ju>t  a^  hanl  to  fnrni  ai 
friiin   tin-    >li<)rc;    tlii>    i> 

(H-t. 


tion    of    tluir    lonfi^urati'in. 

iilia    of  a   laki'  l)y  vicuinf^  it 

iio--il)lf    onlv    fioni    a    ,ia->    or   a 
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V     wondered 


win  llu  r    We 


could     real  h    t'l 


-oil 


thiTn 


lore  Infori'  tw  ilm'lit.  lor 


the  di-taiK  e  >eemed 


i  enormous 


AlM.iit   noon   the   win<l    U'ljan    to   Mow   >tron,^ly,    whirled    u\) 
white    (louds   of   dry    <alt,    >\\v\>{    lluni    alonj;    the    ice.    ,.nd 


oi)>(iireil    our    vu'W, 


Sitliiv'    on    the    sle 


1    \va 


-,    expo>i'( 


to  its  full  oii>lau'jht,  an<l  had  to  U-  cauful  not  to  open  my 


mou 


th.     Here    and    there    tin 


ue    rose 


n    undulations,    as 


though  it  had  been  formed  in  a  hi.i^'h  si-a ;  the  ice  waves 
alM)  have  a  steep  slope  towar  ^  east  north  east,  the  way  of 
tin-  wind.  In  the  troui^hs  ktv  -en  thciii  the  salt  ilust 
driven  hv  the  wind  collects,  and  lends  to  the  ice  tic  Id  a 
curious  ajijicarance  like  watered  silk.  .Ml  the  eastern  half 
of   the    lake    is   concealed    hy    the    rocky    promontories    near 


which   our  camp 
dciiilv   into   the 


sou 


o.     99,     1:^ 


pit(  h 


ed 


W 


e    i)enetrate   more 


thern   bay.     Yaks   ^ra/.e   on    the   slojjes, 
and   towards  eveninj,'  are  driven  down    hy  a   man.     To  the 
t(h    sii^ht    of    tents,   yaks,   and    groujjs   of 


sou 


th 


also    we    ca 


ciant 


I- 


rom   our    low    \ 


oint    of    view    thev    seem 


to    1 


>e 


moving  in  the  mi<l>t  of  the  lake;  the  acuteness  of  the 
anj^le  of  elevation  deceives  u-.  .\t  the  last  s(nin(lin<,'-holc 
the  axe  and  crow  bar  lK)red  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ice 
without  breaking'  throu<,'h.  Not  till  a  dej^h  of  i;^  inches 
was  reached  did  the  water  bur-t  violently  uj),  full  of  the 
usual  small  red  crustace;e  —  the  >alinitv  of  the  lake  cannot 


I  her 


Liore 


be    very    ^reat.     Somewhat    further    the    ice 


was 


found  to  lie  directly  on  the  clayey  lx)ttom  without  a  layer 
of  water  beneath  it.  Then  we  came  to  the  sterile  shore, 
and  were  glad  that  we  were  this  day  indt  |  .  ndcnt  of 
vegetation.  We  found  fuel  and  otitained  water  by  melting 
lumps  of  ice.  The  greatest  depth  c)n  this  line  was  30.8 
feet,  or  a  little  less  than  on  the  other-. 
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\Vr  Ii.mI  another  t)()i>trr()Ui  -<ti)rm  towards  ivcninj,'. 
Tlic  lake  id',  only  a  (oiiple  of  \anl-.  distant,  vaiii^lud 
(.oniiilitcly  from  >ii,'ht,  ami  the  duii^,' gatherers  suddenly 
inur^eil  from  the  nii>t  when  they  were  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  fire.  I  could  not  understand  how  they  found 
their  way  in  >U(h  a  tlii(  k  atmo>.])hi  re.  'I'liey  tree  ted  a 
shelter  from  the  wind  with  (he  >ledi^i'  and  three  ^ai  k-^  of 
fuel,  and  ^at  hehiiid  it  l-y  tin  ir  liie,  tlie  Ilic  kiTin^'  tlanu^ 
almost  sinj^ein^  tht  ir  fa(i>.  The  Kroup  \\';i>  exceedingly 
pit  ture-<|Ue  in  the  dark  ni^ht  and  the  >trum^'lin,i,'  moon 
i)e.im--.  And  how  it  lilcw  I  I  ( ould  searcily  kei|)  my 
feet  when  I  riad  the  thermometer,  and  my  (a|)  tlew  in  all 
direction^.  In  the  niijlu  the  men  slept  huddled  u|)  together 
in  the  slulter  of  the  tent. 

The  temperature  on  January  2  was  —  8°.  Today  the 
fourth  line  liad  to  he  executed;  it  was  short,  it  is  true 
harely  five  hours,  hut  trying.  We  had  to  mareh  south- 
westwards,  straight  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  Moreover,  the 
ice  proveil  rough  and  heavy,  doubtless  in  conseciuencc  of 
the  slight  deplli  of  the  lake.  The  maximum  de[)th  was 
10.6  fi'L't.  In  my  diary,  this  day  is  described  as  one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  absolutely  the  worst,  day  of  the  whole  journey. 
Hut  we  always  think  that  what  is  present  is  the  worst, 
forgetting  the  horrors  of  the  past.  The  storm  drove  the 
salt  before  it  in  thick  clouds,  which  scoured  the  ice  with  a 
swishing  sound  and  dashed  into  my  face.  When  I  ordered 
mv  two  ''towing  horses"  to  keep  the  direction,  a  cpiantity 
of  salt  flew  into  my  mouth,  and  I  had  the  greater  dtliculty 
in  getting  rid  of  the  disagreeable  ta-te  that  llie  powder  also 
made  its  way  into  my  nose.  My  eyes  became  red,  watered, 
and  ached.  My  hands,  from  constant  contact  with  the 
sounding  line  for  several  days,  were  encrusted  with  salt, 
and  the  skin  cracked  so  deeply  that  the  blocnl  ran.  Some- 
times my  hands  turned  blue,  Mere  stiff,  and  lost  all  feeling, 
so  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dilliculty  that  I 
managed,  holding  the  pen  in  the  I'lst  like  a  chi-el,  to  jot 
down  the  results  of  the  soundings,  the  times,  and  distance--; 
other  notes  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  Rabsang  and 
Tashi  at  all  events  kei)t  themselves  warm,  for  they  had  to 
j)Ut  forth  all   their  strength  to  drag  the  sledge  against  the 
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Storm.  Wlurc  tin-  in-  wa>  >m.ti)tli  tlu'V  tduiil  imt  ;,'i  t  linn 
foolliold.  slippid  and  fill;  once  Ta-^lii  wa^  thrown  into  my 
lap,  ta|»i/.i'(l  hy  the  ^'aUv  Oftni  thi'  wind  was  so  ->tron>,' 
that  -Kdi'f  and  ttam  wrrc  drivrti  backward^,  and  the  nun 
(.»uld  only  stop  thimsilws  hy  sitting  down  and  |)lanting 
thrir  frit  a},'ain^t  a  ridge  of  >alt.  I  Ixiamr  so  biiiunilud 
and  hili)kss  that  I  lould  not  ri-><.',  and  had  to  remain  sitting 
whilr  till-  hok>  wiri'  hackul  out.  Hut  at  oiu'  hole,  whidi 
was  broken  in  a  lu  Id  of  in-  as  smooth  a>  a  mirror,  thr 
wind  st-i/.cd  the  -lnl;,'r  and  myself  and  rarrinl  u>  in  a  <li//y 
race  ovir  the  lake  like  an  i(e  yacht.  I  tried  to  jiut  on  tin- 
drag  with  my  feet,  but  I  had  no  power  in  them,  and  my 
lK)ots  of  soft  felt  glided  lightly  anti  jauntily  over  the  ice 
mirror  without  reducing  the  speeil  in  the  least.  '1  he 
runners  were  too  short,  and  the  sledge  revolvi-d  in  a  circle, 
but  still  it  moved  onwards,  and  if  the  ice  had  been  all 
smooth,  the  storm  would  have  blown  me  batk  in  a  few 
minuie~  all  a(  ro-s  the  lake  to  cam[)  Xo.  9cS.  'I'hen  my 
vehidc  fortunately  tilted  over  in  a  fissure,  I  was  thrown 
out.  shot  a  little  way  farther  over  the  ice.  and  lamled  <tn  a 
salt  ridgi'.  Rabsang  hurried  -liding  after  me,  pickid  uj) 
me  and  the  >ledgc,  and  drew  me  back  to  the  hole 
unharmed  (Illustration  94). 

Our  aj)pearancc  was  enough  to  frighten  one  another. 
We  looked  like  swollen  disinterred  corpses,  dried  in  the 
sun  and  daul>ed  with  white  oil  paint.  Faces,  hands,  and 
clothes  Were  white  with  salt.  I  could  not  wear  my  shee})- 
skin  again;  it  was  stitT,  had  given  way  at  the  scams,  and 
had  to  be  thrown  away  with  other  clothes. 

We  had  not  yet  cttvered  half  the  distance.  The  men 
exerted  themselves  as  though  they  had  to  struggle  through 
water  3  feet  deep.  Oftentimes  I  could  net  si'e  through 
the  clouds  of  salt,  and  nothing  was  visible  of  the  ice 
beneath  tlu'  >ledge;  it  seeme<l  as  though  we  sIoihI  still 
while  a  foaming  white  HoimI  pouri'd  down  on  u-  ready  to 
swallow  us  up.  I  wondered  whether  we  should  ever  reach 
the  shore  alive.  There  was  very  little  life  in  me  when  we 
at  length  landed.  The  sledge  was  anchored  to  prevent  the 
stor.Ti  (arrving  it  awav.  and  then  we  climlK-d  five  terrace 
banks,  one  ailer  ancjilier.  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  wull  of 
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a  sliecpfold  erected  on  the  sixth.  Fortunately  \vc  found 
dry  yak  dunj;  there  in  j^'reat  aljundance,  and  soon  had  a 
roaring  fire,  at  which  I  hati  to  sit  a  good  hour  before  my  limbs 
became  at  all  suj)[)le  again. 

From  camp  \o.  102  to  the  southern  extremitv  of  the 
lake  the  distance  measured  t,2(>o  paces.  'Micre  large  herds 
were  feeding,  and  six  tints  were  set  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley.  .About  live  o'clock  the  storm  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  sprung  up,  and  it  became  strangely  calm.  When 
I  took  the  meteorological  observations  at  nine  o'clock  all 
my  men  were  lying  in  a  row,  with  their  heads  against  the 
wall,  their  foreheads  on  the  ground,  and  tluir  legs  drawn 
up,  and  as  close  to  one  another  as  sardines  in  a  tin.  They 
slept  well ;  that  I  could  tell  from  the  tunes  their  nasal 
organs  emitted. 

There  were  shells  of  freshwater  molluscs  on  the  strand, 
and  a  (|uaiitity  of  goose  feathers  in  a  bank  formed  of  decaving 
alga'.  At  present  the  water  of  the  lake  is  not  fit  to  drink, 
but  the  -Xgangtse-tso  was  a  freshwater  lake  formerly,  that 
is,  whin  it  still  discharged  into  one  of  its  neighbours. 

Wearied  by  our  exertions  on  the  fjrevious  dav  we  slej)! 
till  late,  and  then  started  off  in  a  north  easterly  direction 
towards  the  red  pori)hyry  mountains  which  jut  oiit  into  the 
lake  to  the  west  of  camp  \o.  99.  We  had  no  storm,  but  a 
brisk  wind,  and  when  it  blew  at  our  backs  we  glided  like 
oil  over  the  ice.     I  had  a  pole  to  steer  with. 

Beyond  the  promontory  we  encamj)ed  in  a  deep  hollow 
ti)  obtain  shelter  from  the  wind.  .\  shepherd  was  feeding 
his  sheej)  on  a  slope  and  tried  to  make  his  escape,  but 
Rabsang  overtook  him.  He  thought  we  were  robbers. 
lie  had  nothing  to  sell,  for  he  was  in  the  service  of 
another  man.  But  Rab.sing  requested  him  to  bring  his 
master  to  us.  Meanwhile  the  others  had  arrived,  except 
Ishe.  who  had  fallen  ih,  and  was  left  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  Two  of  his  comrades  fetched  him  in  the  evening. 
.\!1  were  tired  out,  and  begged  that  they  might  make  "a 
>hort  march  on  January  4,  and  that  suiteij  us  well.  f(,r  the 
>heph<nrs  master  came  and  sold  us  a  sheep,  butter,  sour 
niilk,  .ind  a  bag  of  tobacco.  It  was  high  time,  for  the  pro- 
vi>ion>   were   almost    consumrd.     The    tobacco   wa>  quite   a 
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godsend  to  the  rrifn.  for  latterly  tluy  had  Ix-'cn  reduced  to 
Miiokin.t,'  yak  dun<^  1  The  old  man  t;ave  much  interesting 
infiirniati()n  about  the  .\t.'ani^tse  tso.  and  told  us  that  there 
wire  tiien  fifty  to  sixty  tents  |iitelu(l  in  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  shore.  So  far  all  was  well,  but  the  day  was  not 
vet  ended. 


CHAITKR   XIX 

DKIM  .\    l;.\(  K 

A  nisM.M.,  inauspicious  day  was  January  4.  1Q07.  Towards 
n<  on  Islam  Aliun  a|)|)C'arr<l,  lialf  diad  wiih  weariness. 
lit-  liad  left  lK'ad(|uarHrs  on  the  nioinin<f  of  tin-  jnd,  and 
scan  in  d  U|)  and  down  the  lake  for  us;  had  been  on  tlic  wi-st 
and  on  the  south  shore;  and  at  hist,  followini,'  the  most 
recent  track  of  the  sled-,^',  had  fcjund  us  in  our  dell. 
He  br()u<;ht  me  a  letter  from  Robert: 

\'(ster(lay,  on  January  ist,  six  armed  men  came  to  the  camp, 
m,-i(l'  a  few  in(|uiri(s,  and  went  olT  a^'ain.  To-day,  tlie  :?n(i,  they 
returnid  with  -ome  other  men,  and  said  the  Governor  of  Xakt-an^ 
had  Drdend  them  not  to  allow  us  to  pro<-ee(l  further,  because  we 
had  no  jia^jiort  from  the  Deva^hunf,',  and  that  we  must  remain 
where  we  are.  They  wanted  an  an>wer  from  .Ma.ster.  in  order  to 
report  to  the  (iovernor,  who  would  communicate  immediatdv  with 
Lhasa.  They  are  wailing  impatiently  for  a  rei)lv,  so  I  am  sending 
off  this  letter. 


After  Islam  Ahun  had  rested  ami  eaten,  he  had  to  take- 
back  a  letter  to  Robert  at  cam])  .\o.  gj.  Robert  was  to 
inform  the  ambassadors  that  I  would  not  j^ive  an  answer 
until  I  had  seen  thtm  in  j)erson;  if  they  were  so  anxious 
to  hear  it,  they  mi<,dit  come  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  to 
the  northern  shore  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  fromcamj) 
Xo.  ().S.  If  they  did  not,  lli>y  must  be  answerable  for  the 
c()nse(|uences.  Muhamed  I>a  must  come  with  them  as 
interpreter. 

Xow  matters  were  coming  to  a  head.  This  time  it  was 
not  a  fal  .■  alarm.  Tidings  of  our  journiy  had  been  sent  to 
Lhasa,    and    we    were    in    the    hands    of'  the    Governor    of 
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Xakt<ang.  I  had  put  otT  tlie  (lc(i>ivc  moment  in  order  [o 
get  timv  for  at  least  one  mon-  line  of  soundint^s.  If  I 
lould  advance  no  farther  in  Naktsanj,',  at  any  rate  I  wouKl 
complete  my  investii^nition  of  the  N,  .mgtse  tso.  After- 
wards the  j^reat  retreat  might  commence.  The  intense 
excitement  in  which  we  had  lived  during  the  past  months 
had  now  reached  its  culminatioi  ,  and  the  \gangt>e  ts()  was 
ti)  Ix'  tile  turning  point  of  our  journey.  I  heard  di-tinctly 
the  creaking  and  grinding  of  (he  hinges  as  tiie  great  gates 
of  the  land  of  holy  books,  the  forbidden  land  -i  the  south, 
were  slammed   in  my  face. 

.\t  length  we  set  olT  to  camp  Xo.  104,  which  was 
situated  on  the  scjuthern  shore  to  the  east  of  camp  Xo.  g(). 
January  5.  Every  blade  and  >talk  was  covered  with 
rime  in  the  early  morning  wlun  we  marched  over  the  ice 
in  a  direction  north,  19°  E.  The  day  was  hie  and  calm, 
the  air  pleasant,  almost  warm.  Was  the  spring  coming? 
Did  spring  set  in  so  early  in  these  more  southern  regions.-' 
It  had  seemed  so  far  otT  that  we  had  not  thought  of 
looking  forward  to  its  mild  air  while  the  long  winter  of 
Ciiang-tang  still  lingered  in  our  limbs.  We  needed  more 
warmth  to  tlKov  properly.  The  ice  cracked  and  groaiu'd 
wildlv  in  the  night,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  I  slejit 
badly. 

Here  the  ice-fields  form  long  waves:  banks  of  water 
pressed  U[)  and  then  frozen,  brittle  as  gla>>.  tame  in  sigiit 
every  minute.  The  greatest  depth,  .?2.q  feet,  occurred 
when  we  were  6.6  miles  from  the  shore,  and  was  the 
deepest  wc  sounded  in  the  Xgangtse-tso.  The  lake  is, 
then,  deeper  m  the  cast ;  the  west  wit;  1  silts  up  its  western 
half  with  sand  and  dust. 

Half  way  across  we  saw  a  small  dark  speck  on  the  ice 
in  the  direction  of  the  Laen  valley.  It  was  the  Ilajji  with 
a  letter.  The  envoys  had  received  fresh  orders  from  the 
Governor  of  Xaktsang.  In  four  days  he  would  appear  in 
his  own  exalted  person,  and  meanwhile  his  representatives 
were  to  watch  us  closely.  Consecjuently  tliey  remained 
with  the  caravan,  but  they  had  allowed  Robert  and  Mu- 
hamed  Isa  to  transfer  our  In  a<k|uarters  to  a  place  south- 
ea>t    of    camp    No.    97,    where    the    pasturage    was    better. 
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Wt"  had  therefore  freedotn  for  a  (oiiple  of  davs  Ioniser. 
The  (joveriior  of  ^akt^an<,' I  It  was  lie  who  in  i(;oi 
had  made  nie  hah  at  the  south  side  of  the  Zilhn,t,'  t>o.  I 
rould  e.\])e(t  no  nurcy  from  him.  On  the  tDiilrarv.  I  had 
on  the  former  occasion  ^'iven  him  -o  much  trouble  and 
annoyanee  tl  it  he  woulil  be  furiou>  at  my  return  to  his 
|)rovin(e. 

On  January  6  l>he  was  so  ill  that  the  Hajji  was 
obli<^ed  to  take  him  home.  .\ow  wi'  crossed  the  lake 
a<;ain  in  a  dircetioii  north,  4()^  I'..  We  had  just  arrived 
at  our  second  sounding  hole  when  three  men,  who  had 
followed  our  Irai  k,  eanii'  in  sinhl  tahind  u<.  'I'hev  made 
signs  that  we  should  >toi),  so  fre^h  news  mu>t  have  arrived. 
We  were  able  to  eut  out  our  hole  and  taki-  a  soundint^ 
Ix'fore  tht'y  i  ame  running;  uj)  to  us.  Thry  were  .Muhamed 
Isa  with  two  otlur  of  my  men,  perspiring'  and  breathless, 
and  I  invited  them  to  make  themselves  eomfortable  on 
our  lawn. 

"What   is  the  news?"   I  asked. 

"Sahib,  twenty  five  Tibetans  have  pitched  their  tents 
rouml  al)out  ours.  We  wished  this  mornini;  to  move  our 
hea(l(juarters  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  vou. 
.Ml  the  animals  were  laden,  and  we  were  aljout  to  set  out, 
when  the  men  came  out  of  their  tents  and  forced  us  to 
unload  the  animals  again,  and  ordered  us  to  stay  where  we 
were." 

"Have  you  heard  anything  more  of  the  (iovernor?" 

"He  is  to  be  here  in  three  days.  Mcjunted  messengers 
are  coming  and  going  daily,  often  several  in  one  day.  and 
they  st'em  to  ride  fast.  They  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  (jovernor  and  send   him  reports." 

"What  do  they  say  to  my  remaining  away  so  long?" 

"They  are  e.xceedingly  astonished  at  it,  and  repeatedly 
ask  us  what  the  Sahib  is  doing  out  on  the  ice.  They  have 
had  spiis  on  the  shore,  and  believe  that  the  Sahib  is 
dredging  up  gold  through  the  holes  from  the  lake  bed." 

".\re  they  civil  to  you  ?" 

"  \'es,  I'ut  deti  rmini'd  and  immovable.  They  say  that 
the  (Governor  him.self  will  decide  our  fate.  Their  number 
has    been    greatly    increased    during    the    latter    days,    they 
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haw   provisions   brought   to  them,   and   they  expert    further 
reiiiforeenHiU>." 

"What  is  their  intention,  <lo  you  lliink,  Muhanud  I>a  •'" 

"Ah,  the  outlook  is  not  liri^ht.  I'hey  certainly  intend 
to  render  our  t"urther  progre»  ini|'os>il)le,  and  to  foree  us 
to  f^o  northwards." 

"We  have  to  thank  for  this  that  ill  omened  fellow  on 
the  Ho^tsan^-tsan^'po,  wlio  has  despatched  an  express 
niessenj^er  to  \akt>ang.  If  we  come  to  a  deadlock  here, 
thev  must  provide  us  with  a  new  caravan,  and  we  will 
travel  to  Pekin.  There  I  will  procure  jjcrmission  from  the 
Chinese  Government  [0  travel  thnjugh  Tibet.  How  is 
the  caravan  ■'" 

"All's  well.  .\  mule  died  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  my  black  >addle  horse  yesterday.  Kif,dit  horses  and  a 
mule  are  left.     The  yaks  are  in  splendid  condition." 

"We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  rest  at  this  lake,  for 
if  we  have  to  ne}.;otiate  with  Lhasa,  it  will  l>e  a  couple  of 
months  before  the  ([uestion  is  settled.  Now,  go  back  and 
rememlxT   me   to   the  others." 

We  went  on  with  our  scnmding  and  found  a  maximum 
(le[)th  of  27.4  feet.  On  the  sh(jre  old  banks  were  j^lainly 
perceptible;  they  have  here  been  exj)osed  to  the  Ijreakers 
of  the  western  storms.  The  highest  might  l)e  alxiut  50 
feet  high.  There  j)ace<l  a  solitary  wolf,  farther  back  25 
kiangs  were  grazing;  they  looked  at  us  incjuisitively  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  darted  away  as  lightly  and  swiftly  as 
the  wind.  We  saw  no  sign  of  our  porters,  and  on  the  shore, 
where  we  walkcxl  along  the  highest  bank,  we  did  not  find 
a  track.  Why  did  they  not  signal  by  lighting  a  Pre?  At 
last  we  caught  sight  (if  them  far  olT  in  a  northerly  direction. 
They  were  tired  and  lay  down  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they 
naclied  land.  I  di<l  not  scold  them,  but  Ral)sang  seized 
tile  t'lrst  he  could  get  h(jld  of  liy  the  hair,  and  then  gave  them 
all  a  thrashing  in  turn,  which,  however,  did  not  j)revent 
thim  singing  as  merrily  as  usual  in  the  evening. 

Xow  mv  work  on  the  N'gangtse-tso  was  finished,  after 
marclu--  mxr  the  ice  aggregating  66  miles. 

On  January  7  tin-  jiorters  with  all  our  belongings,  except 
my  tent,  --et   off   for    hea(l(|uarters.     I  waited    for  my  riding 
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horx',  dill  tvit  allow  my  niiml  to  l)f  (li>tur1)(.'(l,  and  was  in 
no  luirrv  to  -^iw  myxll'  u|»  to  tlu-  Tilntan  militia  -  tho>o 
liorrid  Uaik  lidiTs  who  IkkI  so  often  intrrlVn-d  uith  my 
[rlan^.  No  niws  lanK-  from  ShiL,'at>f.  no  j)o>t  from  India. 
I  had  ordered  it  to  arrive  at  the  L)anj,'ra-yum  tso  on  the 
25th  of  Xovemher,  and  now  it  wa>  January  7.  Had 
(;an|)at  Sini;  lost  the  letter-,  or  had  they  never  reached 
Leh?  \\'a>  it.  perhaps,  impo-^ible,  for  politiral  reasons,  to 
send   me  my  Utters  from   India? 

I  had  to  \vait  a  loni,'  time.  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock 
that  a  man  apjieand  with  my  horse,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  caravan  of  50  yaks  ajipeared  on  tlu'  inner  terrace  cm- 
hankmint,  driven  hy  'ril)etans.  We  su]ipo>ed  that  it  was 
the  ("iovernor'>  lia^Lia^e  train,  but  the  Tibetans  said  that 
tlu-y  were  natives  of  Laen,  and  had  been  attemlini^  the 
market   in    .\akl>an^. 

We  were  three  hours  from  the  camp.  Seven  wild 
asses  trotted  in  front  of  us  for  an  hour;  the  wind  was 
stron.L,'  against  us.  Clouds  of  sand  and  du>t  swejit  alon^' 
the  i)ank.  the  i(  \  surface  became  invi>ible,  and  the  wild 
asses  disai)peare<r  like  f^hosts  in  the  mi>t.  The  \\\i,hi  was 
curious  and  confu>in},'.  the  ascent  became  steei)er,  and 
fresh  hills  continually  appeared  out  of  the  dense  air,  which 
was  like  muddy  water.  Often  a  small  troop  of  Goa  gazelles 
s])rang  lightly  past.  We  did  not  see  cam])  No.  107  until 
we  were  clo>e  upon  it. 

A  deep  erosion  channel  running  towards  the  lake.  On 
its  right  Hank  are  our  four  tents,  looking  eastwards. 
Muhamed  Isa  stands  at  his  fire,  his  hands  in  his  i)ockets, 
his  ]iipe  in  his  mouth  (Illustration  ()(>).  V.\  the  others 
come  out.  The  TiUtans  peer  out  of  their  tenls  like  field- 
mice  out  of  their  holes.  Robert  rejiorts:  "All  quivt  on  the 
Shipka  pass."  The  day  before  our  horses,  chased  by 
uolves,  had  >.tami)e(ied  and  had  taken  the  Tilx-tan  horses 
with  them,  but  they  were  all  found  again  in  scattered 
groU])s  along   the   shore. 

I  entered  Muhanud  Isa's  tent;  when  T  was  seated  the 
]irincii)al  Tibetan>  were  summoned.  They  jtresented 
tliemselves  immediately,  bowed  low,  and  thrust  out  their 
lonuue>  as  far  a>  po-.>ible ;    ihi-  time  this  original  mode  of 
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salutatiiin  -trmnl  to  mc  a  nKukiTy.     A  man  with  a  nd  tiir 
lian,    (lark  Miir    fur    ci»at.    ami    a    -alirc    in    hi>    lult,    lunl 
liitri    ill     Kioi     ill     Iliajr    'i'>iriM^'>    (ani|i    on    tlir    ta>tirii 
>li()rc    of    tlu'    Cliarmit  t->o,     ulun     ur    iiuampcd     toj^'ctlK-r, 
ami    111'   rtiiiimki!    iiu'   of  that    tiiiic. 

"  I>  Ulajf    I  .-(.riiii,'  >till  ruler  of  .\akt>aii)^?"   I  a^ktd. 

"  \\s,  it  i>  hi'  who  i>  coniiiii,'  the  day  aftiT  tomorrow." 

"Is  In-  briiif^'in^  with  him  a>  lar^;*.'  a  followinj.,'  as  la.^t 
time  ?" 

"Xo:  he  perccivt'il  tlun  that  the  troops  of  mounted  men 
did  not  frighten  you,  and  he  tru>ts  that  you  will  he  amenable 
to  his  wishes." 

January  8  was  spent  in  repacking  the  hagj^at^e,  and  on 
the  gth  the  TilHtans  set  up  another  tent,  intended,  they 
said,  for  thi'  (jovernor's  kitchen.  .\t  du>k  two  riders 
arrived,  who  announced  that  die  (jovernor  heiit^'ed  to  be 
e.xeused  for  not  arriving,'  at  the  .stated  time.  lie  was  an  old 
man,  had  had  the  >torm  a^'ainst  him  on  the  way,  and 
could  only  travel  >lowly,  but  he  would  certainly  be  here  on 
the   evenint;   of   the    12th. 

Then  I  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Tibetans,  an<l  told 
them  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to  my  presence  aj^'ain 
if  tluy  liid  not  s])eak  the  truth  this  time. 

"Pjonibo  Chimbo,"  tlu'y  re|)lit(i,  "if  the  (Governor  is 
not  hvTv  in  three  days  you  may  cut  otT  our  heads." 

"That  is  not  neces.sary ;  it  will  suOke  if  you  bind  your 
selves    in    writinj,'    to    pay  me  a    fine  of    ten    horses    if  the 
Govirnor  is  not  here  in  three  days." 

"\\\'  will  <,dve  you  twenty  horses." 

"Xo,  ten  are  enough."  And  now  the  contract  was 
drawn  u\>  and  signed. 

"Have  you  any  fresh  information?" 

"\es;  the  Clovernor  has  brought  onlv  his  own  twelve 
servants.  He  knows  that  the  BomlM)  ("liiml)o  is  come 
back,  tor  he  received  a  letter  from  the  I'.ogtsang  t>angpo, 
saying  that  the  same  traveller  who  had  Ix-en  there  f'lve 
years  ago  with  a  camel  caravan  was  there  again.  Then 
he  sent  an  express  to  Llia>a,  and  waited  ten  da\s  for  an  an- 
swer, l)Ut  at  length  (leci<led  to  come  himself." 

Our  patience  was  put  to  the  trial  again,   as  th(;ugh   we 
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li;i(l  not  had  alrcadv  occasion  inou^jh  to  cxcrnsc  it.  At 
last,  on  the  nth,  a  >mall  i^u,u\>  of  cavaliers  a|)l>carc(l 
iiKain^t  the  hills,  md  soon  after  a  l.luc  and-whitc  tent 
sKhkI  in  the  camp  of  the  Tihetaiis  they  had  now  seven 
in  all.  Then  followed  a  partv  of  mounted  men,  one  of 
whom  sat  verv  nnu  h  Innt,  w(.re  a  red  luislilik,  and  was 
carefullv  wrapped  in  furs.  "That  is  Ill.ije  'IVennK."  wc 
were  told.  His  followers  carried  K""^  decked  with  red 
pennants,  'ihev  siemed  verv  starvid,  (luiikly  withdrew 
into    their    tents,    and    we    heard    nothing    more    of    them. 

January  12.  .Ml  too  soon  a  nnssen.uer  came  to  ask  if 
I  w(')uld  ^o  to  the  (lovirnor's  tent,  or  whether  he  should 
first  i)av  me  a  visit.  1  sent  an  answer  that  I  wouM  let 
him  know  when  1  could  receive  him.  My  i)oor  ^U)Tm- 
beaten  lent  was  made  as  fme  as  circumstances  allowed; 
there  was  no  room  for  more  than  two  quests,  l>iit  frieze 
ru"s  and  cushions  were  laid  down  for  them,  and  between 
these  seat-  and  mv  bed  a  lar^'e  bra/ier  was  jjlaced,  so  that 
the  old  man  mi-,d'it  ;^et  a  K'xxI  ^^'irni.  My  messen<jer  was 
just  gone,  when  two  hor^s  were  led  up  to  the  blue  and -white 
tent,  and'  the  old  man  mounted  one,  a  yc^ung  lama  the 
other;  the  horses  were  led  by  the  bridle,  the  other  Til)etans 
fc'll    in   on   foot,    and    the    procession    moved    oil    slowly   to 

our   tents.  , ,   ,  .      1 

Hlaje    Tserin-,',  for  it  was  really  my  old  friend,  came  in 
a    p.irade    costume    of    Chinese    cut,    with    a    Chinese    cap, 
decorated     vith    two    foxes'   tills   and    a   white   glass   button, 
and    in    boots    trimmed    with    velvet    and    with    thick    white 
soles.     On    his    silken    robe   with    wide    hanging   sleeves    he 
wore  a  short  collar  of  otter  skin,  and  in  the  lolx-  of  the  left 
ear   a  large   earring    of   pure  gold   studded   with   round   tur- 
(luoises      When    he    a|)pearcd    I    went    to    meet  and    salute 
him.     We  at  once   recognized  each   other,  exchanged   warm 
greetings,     nav,     almost     embraced,     and     remarked^    how 
>in-'ula'r    it    was    that    we    should    meet    here    again    in    the 
midst    of    the    wilderness    after    five    long    years.     Holding 
his  hand  in  mine     I  conducted    him    to  the  modest  seat  of 
honour,  and  invited  the  lama,  his  seen  tary.  a  son  of  the  ^  un- 
duk    Tsering    of    ic)oi.    to    take    a    seat.     I    sat    cross-leggecl 
on   mv  bed'  beside  him,    Robert  and    Muhamcd   Isa  in  the 
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tent  door,  while  the  rest  of  the  space  framed  by  jhc  opcn- 
int'  was  filled  with  a  mosaic  of  TiU'tan  heads.  Muhamed 
Isa  the  interpreter,  wore  a  rolx-  of  ceremony  presented  o 
him  bv  Younghusband  in  Lha>a :  it  was  made  of  thick 
ceri^^e-coloured  Tilx-tan  woollen  material,  and  was  contined 
round  the  waist  by  a  coloured  girdle;  on  his  head  he  wore 
a  tall  gold -embroidered  turban  fn.m  Peshawar.  He  put 
us  all  in  the  shade  with  his  finery  (Illustrations  30,  qs.) 

After  I  had  taken  out  a  box  of  Egyptian  cigarettes,  and 
Illaje  Tsering  had  for  a  time  examined  everything  in  the 
tent   he  said  with  a  solemn,  troubled  manner: 

"In  mv  capacity  as  Governor  of  Xaktsang  I  cannot 
allow  vou'to  proceed  further,  to  Shigatse  or  in  any  other 
direction  within  the  boundaries  of  Naktsang.  Soon  alter 
the  English  expedition  to  Lhasa  I  received  orders  from 
the  Devashung  to  allow  no  European  in  future  as 
formerly,  to  travel  about  in  Xaktsang.  My  instructions 
are  that  if  any  European  forces  his  way  into  Naktsang 
it  is  the  duty  of  my  ofl'icc  to  stop  him  and  force  him  to 

^"'^1  replied-  "It  is  impossible  that  the  conditions  remain 
the  same  as  five  years  ago,  when  you  held  up  my  caravan 
with  your  militia  of  500  men.  Since  then  the  Indian 
Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Devashung 
in    Lhasa,    and    now    the   two    Governments    are   on    most 

friendly  terms."  ,       , 

"Hedin  Sahib,  vou  will  remember  what  took  place 
last  time.  You  were  then  so  kind  as  to  turn  back  at  my 
request,  but  you  do  not  know  what  Ix-fell  me  All  the 
expenses  of  the  levy  raised  against  you  I  had  to  pay, 
and  the  Devashung  demanded  from  mc  2000  rupees  in 
addition.  I  was  ruined,  while  my  colleague,  \unduk 
Tsering,  enriched  himself  by  exploiting  the  people,  and 
now  Hves,  a  wealthy  man,  in  Lhasa.  We  are  old  friends 
but    I    cannot    expose    myself    to    new    vexations    on    >our 

account."  .  1 1   r  •      1 .   ^.„^ 

"  It  is  true,  niaje  Tsering,  that  we  are  old  friends,  but 
vou  cannot  expect  me  to  undergo  another  journey  through 
Chang-tang  on  vour  behalf.  I  owne<l  130  animals  when 
I  i.ft  La^lak  five  months  a},'o.     Now,  as  you  can  see  your- 
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SL'lf,  I  have  only  9.  I  will  not  Ik'  persuaded  to  return 
by  the  same  way.  and  by  the  treaty  of  Lhasa  you  have  no 
means  ot"  eomiHllini^'  a  >tran!^ir  Ijy  force." 

'•'rile  treaty  i)f  I.ha>a  was  einulu<le<i  with  J'lnL^Iand. 
Vou  are  not  aii  l-JiL,'li^hman  but  a  Swede  A7/'/.i;."' 

"  Vou  have  the  more  rea>on  to  show  me  hosi)itality. 
Eni;land  forced  u  war  on  }ou  a,i,'ain>t  your  wishes;  my 
country  har^  not  done  so." 

"Vou  are  ri,L;ht ;  your  peof)le  has  never  injured  us. 
Hut  in  my  instructions  no  distinction  i>  made  between 
(litTerent  nations.  I  shall  certainly  not  force  you  to 
retrace  your  steps  to  Ladak  by  the  Ioul,'  troublesome 
route  bv  which  you  came;  I  know  that  this  is  impo.ssible 
without  a  larL,a'  strong'  caravan.  It  i>  of  no  con>e(iUence 
to  me  whether  you  succeed  in  reaching,'  SliiLjatse  or  not,  but 
you  must  not  travel  thither  throuj^h  my  ])rovinci-.  In 
Xaktsang  there  is  only  one  road  (>\)vn  to  you,  namely,  the 
one  by  which  you  came.  I  do  not  mind  what  road  you 
take  afterwards,  and  if  you  can  force  ycnir  way  to  Shii^^alse 
from  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  I)an,L;ra-yum- 
tso,  that  is  not  my  alTair." 

"Vou  know  that  the  Tashi  Lama  was  in  India  a  year 
aifo,  and  how  well  he  was  received  there.  He  expects  me 
in  his  cai>ital,  and  no  one  else  has  the  right  to  hinder  me 
on  my  journey  to  liim." 

"Xaktsan.L,'  is  under  the  Deva>hung,  not  under  the 
Tashi  Lama." 

"The  Dalai  Lama  took  to  llitrht  when  the  English 
troops  drew  near  to  Lhasa.  The  Tashi  Lama  i-  now, 
therefore,  Tibet's  foremost  Grand  Lama." 

'•Quite  right;  we  do  not  understand  the  action  of  the 
Dalai" Lama,  and  do  not  ai)prove  of  it.  He  should  have 
been  the  first  to  protect  his  country  froni  its  ent'mies.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  receive  my 
instructions  solely  and  only  from  the  Deva>hung." 

"And  I  shall  not  leav(>  Xaktsang  until  the  Tashi  Lama 
has  confirmed  your  statement  that  the  way  is  closed.  I 
will,  then,  forward  a  lettir  to  the  rejjresentative  <>f  the 
Indian  Ciovernment  in  (iyangt-e,  Major  O'Connor,  and  if 
he   replies  that   the  political   Mtuation   forbids   my  travelling 
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further,  I  will  kavi-  Tilxt.  I  will  await  lii>  answer  here, 
at  the  Xf;aii,i;t>e  tso.  And  I  have  another  nason  for  this 
resolution.  I  am  e.\i)ectin,t;  letters  from  India,  which  are 
to  he  forwarded  throui^li  Major  O'Connor.  Vou  will 
untlerstand  that  I  am  not  disi)osed  to  leave  Xaklsani; 
Ixfore  the  arrival  of  my  letters,  which  will  doubtless  Ix' 
sent  on  by  order  of  the  'I'ashi  Lama." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  hut  have  you  any  pmof  that  the 
Taslii  Lama  will  assume  the  res[>onsiljility  of  forwardinj^ 
your  letters?  Vou  ha\f  no  passport  from  the  Devashun,^. 
Have  you  one  from  the  Tashi  Lama?  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  HTVi'  your  i)leasure.  If  I  send  your  letter  to  Ciyangtsc 
on  my  own  res|)onsil)ility  I  shall  lose  my  head." 

"I  will  send  two  of  my  own  Ladakis  with  the  letter." 

"\o;    the   land   is  closed   to   them   as   much   as  to   you. 

And,  Ix'sides,  how  lonf,'  do  you  e.\[)ect  to  have  to  wait  hero 

for  the  answer?     Several  months?" 

i  "Oh  no;    it  is   165   English  miles  to  Gyant^tse,  and  the 

I  journey    will    not    take    more   than    twenty    days,    even    with 

short  marches." 

"I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  you  have  started  north- 
wards and  passed  the  frontier  of  Xaktsanj^." 

"And  I  will  not  start  till  I  have  received  an  answer  to 
my  letter  from  Cyant^tse." 

"Vou    cannot    possibly   remain    here    long.     Vou    cannot 
feed  your  men ;    there  are  no  nomads  here,  and  those  who 
,  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  are  poor  as  rats." 

"I    saw    many   tents   on    the    southern    shore    and    large 

flocks.     At    the    worst    we    can    live    by    hunting;    there    is 

plenty  of  game    here.     As  I  ask  nothing   but   that  you  will 

allow  me  to  wait  here  for  an  answer,  you  might  oblige  me 

}  so  far." 

"There  you  make  a  mistake.  In  my  position  neither 
Shigatse  nor  (Jyangtse  has  anything  to  do  with  me.  When 
the  English  had  evacuated  Tibet  the  Devashung  sent  a 
proclamation  round  to  every  dzotm  (governor's  residential 
town)  in  Tibet  that  we  had  certainly  ])een  k'aten,  but  that 
we  had  lost  none  of  our  territory  and  were  still  masters 
over  it,  so  that  the  old  regulations  with  regard  to  European 
liaveller^  were  still   in   force.      I   will  try  to  meet  you  as   far 
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as  I  can,  and  will  now  withdraw  to  my  tent  to  take  counsel 
with  my  i)eoi)le." 

At  the  sime  time  I  held  a  council  of  war  with  Robert 
and  Muhamed  Isa.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  we  could 
not  continue  our  journey  southwards.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
it  seemi'd  possible  that,  makin.i,'  a  detour  to  the  I)an<,fra- 
yum  t>o,  we  mii^ht  penetrate  into  the  country  on  its  west 
side,  whi(  h  was  governed,  Illaje  Tsering  said,  from  Saka- 
dzoni;.  Were  we  driven  iVom  tliere,  we  would  direct  our 
course  to  I'ekin.  Why?  I  am  certainly  very  optimistic, 
but  I  had  a  conviction  that  I  could  Ix-fool  the  Chinese 
Emperor  as  Marco  Polo  did.  and  oljtain  his  permission  to 
travel  alx)ut  freely  in  Tibet,  with  some  kind  of  special 
mission  as  a  [pretext.  Muhamed  Isa  thought  it  was  an 
enormous  distance  to  Pekin,  Ijut  RoIktI  was  enthusiastic 
alx)Ut  the  journey.  We  would  only  take  our  Ix'st  men; 
for  the  others  I  could  procure  permission  to  return  to 
Ladak  thrcjuj^h  (kirtok.  We  should  have  a  hard  journey 
at  first,  but  throu<j;h  Southern  Monj^olia  we  should  lly  on 
Hactrian  camels  like  wild  deer  over  the  stejjpc.  I  would 
on  no  account  return  home  vantjuished.  I  tried  to  infect 
the  two  others  with  my  enthusiasm,  and  depicted  our  camel 
ride  as  a  fairy  tale  and  a  romance. 

Xow  two  of  Illaje  Tserinf,''s  men  presented  themselves, 
brin^int,'  a  ciish  of  rice  and  a  lump  of  butter  a;;  a  ])resent 
from  their  master.  The  secretary  lama  sent  an  ai)ron  full 
of  rice.  In  return  I  sent  Muhamed  Isa  with  a  whole  piece 
of  pashmhia  cloth  and  a  knife  from  Srinaj^ar  for  the 
Governor,  and  a  similar  knife  and  a  turban  bandaj^e  for 
the  secretary. 

I  returned  the  visit  alxiut  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Robert  and  Muhamed  Isa.  Hlaje  Tserin<i;'s  tent  was 
larjj^e  and  handsomely  fitted  uj).  and  all  his  secretaries 
and  servants  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  which  blazed  up 
towards  the  ui)pcr  opening.  At  the  sides  lay  sacks  of  rice 
and  tsamba,  and  several  whole  slaughtered  sheep;  every- 
thing showed  that  the  old  man  was  prepared  for  a  long 
stay.  Guns  with  rests  and  pennants,  sabres  and  lances, 
harness,  bridles,  saddles  and  saddle-cloths,  lent  a  picturesque 
and    warlike    aspect    to    this    chieftain's    tent.     Along    the 
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shorter  side,  opposite  the  entrance,  thick  cushions  were 
piled  up,  and  covered  witli  small  Lhasa  ruf,'s.  and  round 
cushions  laid  u[)on  them  served  as  supports  for  the  I)ack. 
I  was  invited  to  take  my  seat  there  Ixside  Hlaje  'I'sering; 
a  small  red  lacfiuered  table  was  placed  in  front  of  us.  On 
our  ri,!j;ht  stoofi  an  altar  shrine  with  <;ilded  imaj^'es  of  fjods 
and  i^iios.  small  silver  cases  with  fi,^ures  of  Buddha,  which 
on  a  journey  are  suspended  by  a  red  straj)  from  the 
shoulder.  And  before  them  flickered  a  wick,  fed  with 
butter,  in  a  bright  brass  1k>w1. 

A  servant  brou},'ht  cups  of  Chinese  porcelain  on  copper 
saucers  and  with  silver  covers.  Another  jioured  out  of  a 
picturesfiue  tea-jjot  the  thick  tea  mixed  with  butter  which 
the  TiU'tans  are  so  fond  of,  and  which  I  now  drank  ap- 
parently with  [jleasure,  thou},'h  to  me  it  tasted  horrible  — 
iuit  Illaje  Tsering  had  lately  [)raised  my  Knglish  tea. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  calmly  and  a<;reeably 
as  in  my  tent.  But  the  nej^'otiations  made  no  progress,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  for  Illaje  Tsering  ncnv  said: 

"I  can  on  no  account  let  you  go  to  the  Dangra-yum- 
tso;  the  lake  is  holy,  and,  Ix'sides,  watchmen  have  already 
been  posted  there." 

"The  road  to  the  cast  is  also  l)arred?" 

"Yes,  the  country  is  entirely  closed  to  you  on  the 
south,  west,  and  east,  and  I  cannot,  as  I  now  perceive, 
send  you  back  to  the  north." 

"Am  I,  then,  to  travel  through  the  air,  or  sink  down 
to  the  lower  regions?" 

"Xo,  but  you  must  wait  here." 

"And  you  will  send  my  letter  to  Gyangtsc?" 

"Xo,  I  will  not  do  that,  but  I  will  not  prevent  you 
from  sending  two  of  your  m.en  on  your  own  responsibility." 

"Will  you  sell  me  some  horses  for  them?" 

"Xo;  then  it  would  Ix'  said  that  we  were  in  the  same 
boat,  and  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  brilx-d." 

"You  are  a  fine  governor,  Hlaje  Tsering;  you  cannot 
even  sell  me  a  coui)Ie  of  horses.  I  shall  consequently  have 
to  send  my  men  on  foot,  and  they  will  take  twice  as  long." 

"Well.  I  will  sleep  on  it,  and  let  you  know  my  decision 
in  tht 
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Rub  I)a^  and  Tundup  Oal/an  received  thtir  instructions 
in  the  evening.  Thiy  wire  to  take  a  ktter  to  Major 
O'Connor  in  (;yan.<,'t>c,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  <,Mven 
them,  which  was  sewed  up  in  their  girdles  for  safe  keeping'. 
Tliev  were  to  start  on'  thiir  aclventurous  journey  the 
followin''  eveninji  as  soon  as  it  Ixcame  dark. 
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Jam'ARY  it,.  A£;ain  this  ominous  numlxT,  which  is  rc- 
^ardtd  by  so  many  people  as  unlucky,  and  is  surrounded 
!)y  a  cloud  of  superstition!  Would  the  13th  Ix'  unfortunate 
for  us  also? 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  when  Illaje  Tsering  sent 
to  announce  a  visit.  Accompanied  by  his  private  secretary, 
the  lama  Lohsant^  Shunten,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
retinue,  His  Excellence  the  (jovernor  of  Xaktsang  came 
to  my  tent  on  foot.  They  took  their  seats  on  the  cushions, 
and  Illaje  Tserint^  openefl  the  conversation  with  the 
followinj^  remarkable  declaration : 

'TIedin  Sahib,  we  have,  neither  of  us,  time  to  stay 
here  for  weeks  and  months,  waiting,'  for  an  answer  from 
(iyan.utse.  I  cannot  help  you  in  your  correspondence  with 
(iyan,!4tse.  I  have  thoroughly  considered  the  situation, 
and  have  discussed  it  with  my  secretaries,  who,  like  myself, 
are  responsible  to  the  Devashunjjj.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  all  you  can  do  is  to  pass  southwards  into  the  territory 
of  the  Labran<;  (Tashi-lunpo).  I  Ixg  you  to  set  out  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

What  did  this  most  unexpected  change  of  front  mean? 
Yesterday  I  was  not  to  l)e  allowed  to  take  a  single  step 
southwards,  and  today  I  was  requested  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  forbirlden  land.  Had  Hlaje  Tsering  re 
ceived  secret  orders  from  Lhasa?  Had  he  Uan  informed 
that  the  Tash!  Kama  was  really  expecting  me?  He  said 
nothing  on  the  subiert,  and  I  rautiouslv  refrained  from, 
a.-king  him.     Or  were  we  the  victims  of  a  ruse,  and  when 
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\vc  had  Inin  indiict'd  to  travi  1  with  all  siu'rd  to  Clyanj^'tsc, 
should  wc-  k'  (oiiii>ilkil  to  nturn  tluncc  to  India  tiiroui^h 
Darjilinj,'?  For  tluic  tlu'  I)iva>hun,i,'  could  appial  to  thr 
ttrms  of  the  treaty,  in  which  it  is  I'mphatically  stipulated 
that  only  those  who  arc  in  i)o>s(»ion  of  a  [)ass|)ort  from 
Lhasa  have  a  ri^dit  to  travel  about  the  country,  and  so  my 
journey  would  he  speedily  ended. 

Mi.uht  it  not  Ih'  better  to  make  for  the  unknown  country 
west  of  the  Danijra  yum  tso,  which  after  all  was  the  main 
object  of  my  journey-'  Iliaji'  'IVerin.i^'.^  chanj.,'e  of  front 
was  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  my  former  experiences 
in  'I'ibet,  that  I  had  some  misijivin^'s,  and  wondered 
whether  I  was  alxmt  to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  tlu'  Mnt^'IiNh, 
Chinese,  and  Tibetan  authorities,  and  should  shortly  be 
delivered  unconditionally  into  their  hands. 

But  thi>  opportunity  must  on  no  account  Ik'  lo>t. 
Between  the  Xgan^'tse-tso  and  Shi,L;at>e  stretches  the 
eastern  j)art  of  the  j^reat  white  |»atth  north  of  the  Tsan.Ljpo, 
which  no  Kuropean,  no  piundit,  ha>  trod,  the  land  of  which 
not  even  hazy  and  uncertain  rei)orts  at  second  hand  have 
ever  found  their  way  into  geographical  te.xt  Ixjoks.  Even 
if  I  had  an  opi)ortunity  of  making  only  a  single  traverse 
over  it,  my  labour  would  not  \k-  in  vain.  Xain  Sing  has 
two  rivers  on  his  maj),  which  tlow  east  and  north-east  to 
the  Kyaring  tso,  and  their  upper  courses  he  i)laces  in  the 
country  south  of  the  Xgangtse  tso.  At  present  I  knew 
nothing  of  them,  but  I  should  learn  I'verything  if  I  accejjted 
Illaje  Tsering's  pr()[)osal.  But  I  had  already  perceived 
that  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  were  quite 
fanciful  and  arbitrary  as  inserted  in  Xain  Sing's  map.  At 
anv  rate,  I  must  not  now  betiMV  my  satisfaction,  so  I 
answered  very  calmly  and  thoughtfully: 

"Well,  I  will  march  southwards  the  day  after  to-morrow 
if  vou  will  provide  me  with  horses  bv  then." 

"I  have  sent  men  into  all  the  valleys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  ordiTs  that  all  the  available  horses  are  to  be 
brought  here.  Two  roads  had  from  heri'  to  Shigatse.  If 
vou  travel  bv  the  west  -ide  of  the  lake  vou  will  be  in  four 
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days  in  the  territory  of  the   I.abrang, 

you   will   reach   it   in   two  days.     You   may  choose   yourself 
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whidi  way  y<iu  will  take,  l)Ut  I  >li.ill  1k'  Ultrr  pliasid  if  ymi 
dciidi'  on  the  t.a>tcrn,  lor  with  tnr  tin.'  main  thini,'  i^  that 
vou  ^hnuid  ckar  (tUt  of  my  proviiKf  a>  ((uiikiy  a>  iK)>>il)U'." 

"N'o,  I  will  ti\  on  the  wottrn  road,  that  I  may  U-  alik- 
to  makf  an  r\cur->ion  to  thr  Danijra  yum  tio;  for  I  wi-^h 
to  sec  the  lakf,  and  a!-o  I  mu>t  ^'o  thirr  Ix'causc  I  haw 
1,'ivcn  it  a>  mv  postal  addro-,  and  the  mo-^rni^'ir  of  tin- 
Ta^hi  l.ama  i>  awaitini,'  nic  tlun." 

'I'liis  was  a  vrry  iindi|ilomatif  uttrranci-.  I  oiiuht  to 
haw  avoidi<l  dixlo-ini,'  my  jilan-.  Illaji'  'r.>(.rin,t;  hristkd 
vi])  at  once  and  txdaimid:  "To  tlu-  Dani^ra  yum  t-o? 
\ewrl  The  lakf  i->  holy;  the  mountain  'I'ar^cj  ^an^'ri 
on  its  southern  shore  i>  lioly,  and  there  lies  the  ^rcat 
monastery  Sershik  u'ompa,  in  which  intluential  intrit^'uinj; 
mcjnks  dwell.  Vour  vi>it  to  the  lake  would  lead  to  com- 
plications. Xo.  if  such  is  your  intention,  I  will  leave  only 
one  road  open  to  you,  namely,  that  alon<,'  the  eastern  side 
of  the  .\,i,'anj,'tsc-tso.  I  cannot  and  will  not  compel  y(ju, 
hut  I  imjilore  you  to  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that 
you  will  not  <^o  to  the  Dan>,'ra-yum  tso." 

Thus  I  lost  the  holy  lake  a  second  time;  but  I  jjavc  my 
word  of  honour,  that  I  mi,i,'ht  not  lose  the  imjjortant  route 
still  open  to  me.  My  premature  candour  ve.xed  me  at  the 
time,  l)ut  I  was  soon  to  have  reason  to  l)e  thankful  for  it. 
Had  I  gained  an  on])ortunity  of  vi>iting  the  h(jly  lake  at  this 
time,  I  should  certainly  have  Urn  arrested  on  its  shore; 
hut  tliat  is  another  story  which  will  Ik,-  related  in  a  later 
chapter. 

"Tell  me,  Hlaje  Tsering,  do  yf)U  think  that  I  shall 
Ix;  stopped  in  the  territory  of  the  Labrang?" 

"As  you  have  not  been  arrested  hire,  in  Xaktsang, 
probably  you  will  not  be  there.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
shall  get  on.  but  I  have  Ix-en  (jovernor  for  seven  years, 
and  my  term  of  otTice  expires  in  five  months,  so  it  is  of  no 
consecjuencc  if  I  lose  my  post.  The  Devashung  has 
plundered  me  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  few  cattle  and  little 
other  projjcrty  left.  Xow,  foi  instance,  I  am  travelling  in 
my  province  at  the  expense  of  the  people;  the  nomads 
have  to  provide  me  with  baggage  animals  and  provisions 
for  the  whole  time." 
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"Tlir  Dcva-IniriL,'  nni-t  ]n-  ;i  iiii  c  institution. 
;,'la<l  ynii  nui>l  1m'  llial  your  tinu-  (jf  Mtvitc  \vi 
expire." 

"^'e^,  liul  I  Mui>t  >ettle  (l(»\\n  in  M)mr  place  uliere  I 
(an   li\t    (  Ik  apiy." 

"I)i)(>  the  Ih  vavluini,'  know  tli;'t   [  am  luri!^" 

"I  ha\e  not  heard  anytliini.,'  l"rnin  it  u|i  to  the  prr.sent. 
l.ut  I  (li -pat(  lied  another  n  port  on  yoiu"  all'air>  w^terday  1)V 
e\pre>s  niesMn^er.  How  tli(  V  will  treat  ymi  |  do  not  know; 
I  have  «ioiH'  a>  far  a^  I  could  for  old  frien(Mii|)\  s.ike." 

After  that  we  ai^'ain  paid  him  a  return  \i>it.  Some  of 
Hlaje  T-erini^''^  men  hail  xi  r.  u>  enL,Mi,'ed  in  re  arraiiL^'int,' 
our  liatrna^e.  and  llii-  cau-id  him  to  a-k  me  if  he  (ould 
liave  an  em|ity  <h(-l.  |-'our  of  the  Not  wire  i;iven  him. 
and  aiv)  all  kind^  of  other  supcrlluouN  artit  le^. 

January  i^  ua--  a  menioralde  day  in  our  i  linmii  li>.,  and 
the  i.jlh  was  to  hriiii,'  with  it  -till  more  wondirful  ineidirits. 
Our  life  duriti!.;  the  pa>t  months  had  pa^Md  ratlur  mono- 
tonously, |,ut  now  the  facts  of  our  daily  experience  were 
straiiLTer  than  fiction.  The  alt  a/imuth  had  Uen  i)laced  on 
its  tripod  near  my  tent,  and  I  had  the  chronometer,  an 
aneroid,  and  a  thermometer  close  at  hand.  There  I  stood 
for  fully  tline  hours,  ohservint;  the  pha-es  of  tlie  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  About  nine  tenths  of  the  siui's  disc  were  obscured. 
Shortly  before  the  maximum  the  temjierature  of  the  air 
was  16.7°,  and  soon  after  the  maximum  11.5°.  The  vioKt 
line  of  the  thermograph  fill  shari>Iy,  and  a  sli.^ht  breeze 
swejit  alonj,'  the  earth's  >urfacc.  Some  TiUtans  had  1)C'- 
taken  thenisilves  to  .Muhamed  Isa's  tent  to  sdl  us  horses, 
but  when  the  singular  darkness  ft  ||,  thev  shook  their  heads 
anil  returned  to  their  tints.  Th,.  Ladakis  are  outside, 
sittinff  at  their  fire  and  murmurini,'  prayers.  The  ravens 
are  (|uiet  and  do  not  move.  An  ea^le  circles  with  heavy 
pinions  close  above  the  ground.  Our  shee[)  come  in  of 
th.ir  own  accf)rd  from  the  i)astures,  just  as  they  are  wont 
to  do  in  the  evenitiL'.  and  yet  the  vanishing,'  suri  stands  at 
its  midday  altitude.  The  pupines  break  OlT  their  plav, 
creep  timidly  into  the  tent,  and  lie  down  on  my  bed. 
Only  the  horses  ^'ra/.e  on  and  disjilay  no  surprise  that 
the  day  is  so  siiort.     All  is  .slranLjely  still  and  cjuiet. 
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Rut  then  the  small  sickle  of  the  sun.  which  has  not  Ix'cn 
cxlinguisiied  in  interstellar  >i)ace,  increases  again.  It  Ix' 
comes  lif^hter,  and  the  shadows  that  have  just  Ix'fore  shown 
a  double  outline,  Ix'come  sharp  aj^^ain.  The  sheep  stand  a 
moment  irresolute  and  then  <;o  shnvly  back  to  the  pasture. 
The  dogs  return  to  their  play,  and  the  TiUtans,  one  after 
another,  pee])  out  of  tlieir  tent  doors.  The  ravens  shake 
themselves  and  lly  olT  croaking  to  a  hill.  Tiie  prayers  of 
the  Ladakis  are  heard  no  more,  and  the  eagle  is  Ixirne 
aloft  by  swi>hing  beats  of  his  wings  to  the  sun,  which 
again  shines  out  in  all  its  splendour. 

Then  old  Karpun  came  to  visit  us,  and  was  given  some 
tea,  tobacco,  and  a  piece  of  cloth. 

"Does  the  Bomljo  Chimlx)  rememlxT  that  I  tried  to 
detain  him  five  and  a  half  years  ago  with  a  large  levy?" 

"Yes,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Selling-tso  (Zilling-tso). 
I  gave  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  then,  and  you  could  not 
induce  me  to  stay." 

"The  trouble  is  all  forgotten,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  again  in  good  health  and  brisk." 

"We  d'd  not  e.\i)ect  then  that  we  should  meet  again. 
You,  too,  arc  looking  well.  But  tell  me  why  you  are  come 
just  now." 

"I  have  brought  a  message  to  the  Governor  from 
Shansa-d/.ong.  The  ofikials  remaining  there  have  ordered 
me  to  call  out  the  people.     Xow  all  the  militia  must  stand 

under  arms  to " 

"You  surely  do  not  intend  to  detain  me  again?" 
"By    no    means.     But    news    is    come    from    the    black 
tents   on   the    middle   course   of   the    Bogtsang-tsangpo   that 
a  large   band  of  robbers  has  [lillaged  ten   tents  and  driven 
o(T  all  the  owners'  cattle  and  ail  the  tlocks  of  sheep." 
"When?" 
"A  few  days  ago." 

"Then  we  may  thank  our  stars  that  we  did  not  fall  into 
tiieir  hands,  for  we  passed  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Bogtsang-tsangpo  for  Ciw  days,  and  we  have  a  large 
(juantity  of  silver  money  in  our  boxes." 

"The  Bomlx)  Chimlx)  is  a  friend  of  the  gods.  Xo 
harm  can  befall  you," 
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"In  which  direction  have  the  robl^crs  retired  with  their 

"They  are  still  in  the  territory  of  Xaktsan-,'.  ^  We  shall 
pursue  tliem,  catch  them,  and  cut  off  their  heads." 

Then  I  visited  Hlaje  Tserin,-;  with  the  corner  pillars 
of  my  caravan.  He  sat  at  his  lacquered  tal)le  drinking'  tea, 
and  had  his  lon^  Chinese  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"Why  is  it  that  it  has  just  been  so  dark.-'"  I  asked 
him.  "The  gods  of  the  Dant^'ra  yum  tso  are  an.i^'ry  Ix'cause 
you  will  not  allow  me  to  visit  tiuir  lake." 

"No,  certainly  not.  A  hi,-.,'  do.t;  roams  about  the  sky 
and  often  conceals  the  sun.  liut  I  and  the  lama  Lobsan,^' 
have  prayed  all  the  time  before  the  altar,  and  have  burned 
joss-sticks  before  the  ima.ges  of  the^  gods.  You  have 
nothing' to  fear;   the   do-;  has  passed  on." 

"Very  fine,"  I  cried,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
explain  'the  i)henomenon.  Robert  held  up  his  saucer  to 
represent  the  sun.  and  I  took  two  rujiees  to  represent  the 
earth  and  moon  cros^ng  each  other's  orbit.  Hlaje  Tscrin.i^ 
listened  attentively  to  Muhamed  Isa's  translation  of  my 
demonstration,  nodded  approvingly,  and  finally  expressed 
his  opinion  that  all  this  might  do  very  well  for  us,  but  that 
it  did  not  suit  Tiljet. 

At  this  m(jment  the  flap  of  the  tent  was  thrown  back, 
and  Rabsang  entered  panting  and  calling  out  to  me : 

"The  post  is  here!" 

Muhamed  Isa  and  Rok-rt  jumped  up  as  though  there 
were  fire  under  their  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "We  must 
be  olT."  I  sat  (luite  still,  and  thrust  my  feet  against 
the  ground  so  as  not  to  show  that  I  was  tremijling  with 
excitement.  Was  it  po.ssil)le?  Letters  from  hrnne,  from 
India,     from     Gyangtse,    and     perhaps     from     the     Tashi 

Lama !  ,     ,  -r        u- 

"Who  has  brought  the  mail?"    I  asked,  as  if  nothing 

had  happened.  ,, 

"A    man    from  Shigatse,   accompanied    by  two    others, 

answered  Rabsang. 

"  Where  is  he  ?     Let  him  bring  the  mail  bag." 

"We    have    already   told    him    to   come,    but    he    replies 
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Sahib  himself  in  his  own  tent.     He  refuses  to  do  so  in  the 
tint  of  the  Governor." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asl^ed  Hlaje  Tserin«,  astonished 
at  the  general  commotion. 

"I  have  news  from  the  Tashi  Lama,"  I  returned  very 
coolly.  It  was  now  Hlaje  Tsering's  turn  to  look  dis- 
concerted. The  news  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
him.  He  quickly  gave  an  order,  two  men  hurried  out  and 
returned  with  a'  confirmation  of  my  .  tatement.  Then  he 
gave  me  a  friendly  clap  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  smiling: 

"Hedin  Sahib,  this  news  is  of  much  greater  importance 
to  me  than  to  you.  It  is  of  no  conse(iuence  what  kind  of 
tidings  you  receive,  but  the  arrival  of  the  post  from  the 
Taslii  Lama  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  His  Holiness  is  actually 
expecting  you,  that  Labrang  is  open  to  you,  and  that  I 
acted  rightly  when  I  told  you  that  you  might  continue  your 
journey.  If  I  had  not  'already  granted  you  permission 
vesterclav,  I  should  do  so  now." 

"I  have  always  said  that  I  should  receive  my  letters 
from  the  Tashi  Lama." 

"That  is  true;  but  now  I  have  for  the  first  time  tangible 
proof,  now  1  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  do  not  intend  even 
to  wait  for  your  departure.  I  shall  travel  back  to  Shansa- 
dzong  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Now  I  could  no  longer  curb  my  impatience.  I  took 
leave  and  hurried  to  my  tent,  whither  the  post-messenger 
was  summoned.  He  was  a  young  powerful  Tibetan,  a 
servant  of  Kung  Gushuk,  one  of  the  highest  officials  in 
Shigatse,  and  vounger  brother  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  Lieu- 
tenant Bailev,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Major  O'Connor, 
absent  on  furlough,  had,  according  to  orders  from  India, 
sent  the  carefully  packed  post-ljox  to  the  Tashi  Lama 
with  a  re(iuest  that  he  would  forward  it  to  me.  The 
forbidden  Dangra-yum-tso  ap})eared  in  the  Tibetan  address 
also.  By  command  of  the  Tashi  Lama  the  man  was 
furnished  with  an  open  passport  from  the  Labrang,  the 
Vatican  of  Tashilunpo,  which  empowered  him  to  demand 
horses  and  provisions  along  the  route.  The  men  with  him 
were  the  nomads  who  had'  last  supplied  him  with  horses  at 
the  Dangra-yum-tso.  and  now  that  they  were  sure  of  tips 
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would  not  leave  him.  lie  had  taken  eii^^hteen  days  to 
travel  t(j  the  holy  lake,  and  liad  looked  for  us  there  for 
three  days,  when  he  heard  by  cliance  that  we  were 
encamped  on  the  X^'an,!ftse-lso.  Then  lu'  had  hastened  to 
us  in  order  to  e.xecule  his  commission.  Hut  why  was  he 
so  late  ?  I  had  arrant^'ed  for  .\oveml)er  25.  Ves,  but 
Kunf^  Gushuk  had  let  the  Ijox  lie  for  forty  days,  and  Kung 
Gushuk  is  a  blockhead.  Hut  this  was  a  piece  of  .^ood  luck. 
Had  Kuw^  (jushuk  done  his  duty,  the  |)ost  would  have 
arrived  at  the  ri^dit  time,  while  1  only  reached  the  place 
agreed  upon  at  the  end  of  December.  A  hiL,fher  providence 
had  overruled  the  whole  aflair,  and  everything,'  turned  oe  t 
well  (Illustration  98). 

Now  the  bo.x  was  broken  oi)en.  What  excitement  I 
It  contained  packets  of  letters  from  my  home,  from  the 
Government  House  in  Calcutta,  from  Colonel  I)unlo[) 
Smith,  and  many  other  friends.  1  first  ascertained  from 
the  last  letter  that  all  were  well  at  home,  and  then  read  all 
the  letters  in  chronological  order  with  the  most  eager 
interest.  The  letters  were  the  more  welcome  that  they 
contained  nothing  but  good  news.  I  received  a  (juantity 
of  Swedish  Pf'WspajA'rs;  they  were  old  as  the  hills,  but  I 
should  now  have  no  lack  of  reaeling  on  my  way  to  Shigatse. 

The  caravan  did  not  see  much  of  me  that  evening.  I 
lay  on  my  bed  engaged  in  reading,  and  made  my  men  heat 
the  tent  well.  The  Ladakis,  too,  were  merry,  kindled  a 
large  fire,  danced  and  sang.  I  was  invited  to  go  and  look 
on  at  tneir  merry-making  for  a  moment,  and  availed  myself 
of  the  opi)ortunity  10  make  a  short  speech,  in  which  1  told 
them  that  they  had  all  served  me  well  and  faithfully,  and 
that  hitherto  we  had  met  with  gcwd  fortune.  Xow  the 
ioad  to  Tashidunpo  was  open  to  us,  and  they  would  attain 
their  wish  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  town.  There 
they  would  rest  after  their  exertions.  Then  I  returned  to 
my  letters,  and  read  on  till  the  day  dawned  in  the  east,  till 
long  after  the  brazier  had  grown  cold,  and  there  were  45 
degrees  of  frost  in  my  tent.  But  I  was  well  wi.![)ped 
u])  in  furs  and  did  not  feel  the  cold.  Near  my  tent  a  trooj) 
of  wolves  made  such  a  noise  that  Tsering  had  to  go  out 
and  silence  them  with  a  few  shots. 
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On  the  15th  I  still  lay  down  and  read.  On  the  i6th 
Hlaje  Tscring  paid  me  his  farewell  visit.  We  talked 
wry  pleasantly  together,  joked,  and  wondered  whether 
fate  would  ever  bring  us  together  again.  Then  I  attended 
him  to  his  horse,  which  was  snowy  white,  liad  a  crimson 
saddle-cloth,  and  was  Ix'decked  with  ornaments  of  shining 
brass  and  a  chest-cloth  with  jingling  Ik'IIs.  He  mounted 
into  the  saddle,  gave  me  both  his  hands  at  parting,  and 
disanpeared  with  his  small  retinue  behind  the  hills.  Then 
I  "lin  went  back  to  my  letters,  but  I  felt  a  dull  voifl  now 
tliU  the  amiable  Governor  of  Naktsang  was  gone  (Illus- 
tration 97). 

January  17.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  day  were 
gloomy,  if  freshly  fallen  snow  veiled  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  heavy  greyish-blue  clouds  rolled  over  the 
lake  as  though  to  hide  it  from  our  sight  at  the  moment  of 
our  departure?  To  us  everything  seemed  bright,  cheerful, 
and  smiling.  A  powerful  governor  had  come  to  prevent  us 
from  travelling  further,  and  yet  the  route  to  the  south  was 
as  free  to  us  as  the  uninhabited  Chang-tang  had  lately 
Ix^en.  But  now  v,-e  were  much  better  off.  We  should  pass 
black  tents  daily,  be  able  to  buy  all  we  wanted,  and  have 
no  cause  for  alarm  because  we  had  provisions  for  only  five 
days  longer.  We  enjoyed  unlimited  freedom,  and  had  not 
a  single  mim  with  us  as  escort  or  watchman.  Before  us  lay 
a  country  which  might  be  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  in 
the  world  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  in  which 
every  day's  journey  might  lead  to  discoveries  of  the  highest 
importance.  What  did  we  care  if  the  air  was  raw  and  cold? 
Spring  must  come  sometime.  We  could  count  on  warmer 
weather  for  three  reasons:  we  were  advancing  to  more 
southern  climes,  we  should  soon  reach  districts  at  a  lower 
level,  and  the  spring  was  daily  approaching.  And  for 
three  reasons  the  Xgangtse-tso  would  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  diary  of  my  reminiscences:  there  freedom  of  move- 
rnent  had  been  unexpectedly  accorded  to  us,  there  connec- 
tion with  the  outer  world  had  been  again  established,  and 
there  I  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  depth  of  the 
lake  by  a  complete  series  of  soundings,  and  of  drawing  its 
con  I  ours  m  a  map. 
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We  had  obtained  three  new  horses  fairly  cheaply,  on 
which  Robert,  Muhamed  I>a,  and  Tserint,'  rode,  while  I 
kept  to  my  small  Ladiik  white.  Accompanied  by  the  jwst- 
messen<^er  and  his  two  comrades,  we  rode  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  down  to  the  lake,  and  along  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  southern  part,  where  we  bivouacked  near  two 
black  tents.  Kianj^s  and  wolves  were  freiiuently  seen.  A 
kiang  had  lx.-en  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wolves,  and  the  white 
puppy  and  the  PobranL,'  do},'  remained  by  the  lx)dy  to 
enjoy  a  f^'ood  feast.  We  were  terribly  starved  durin<^  the 
lon.g  march  of  13.2  miles,  and  in  the  night  the  thermometer 
marked  61.9  degrees  of  frost,  the  worst  cold  of  the  whole 
winter. 

The   ne.xt   day's   march   took   us   up   a   transverse   valley 

of    the    mountains   which    rise    on    the    south    shore   of    the 

Xgangtse-tso.     It    was   rather   narrow,    and   a   small   source 

murmured  under  its  covering  of  ice.     We  followed  a  plainly 

marked    path,    leaving   a    couple    of    tents    behind    us,    and 

passed  sheei)folds,  grassy  plots,  and  dark  spots  where  tame 

yaks  had  lain  and  worn  off  the  grass;   everything  was  black, 

the   tents,   the   Tibetans,   the   half-naked   children,    and   the 

dogs.     At   length  the  gully  turned   westwards;    just   at   the 

bend  was  a  waterfall  congealed  into  milky  white  ice.     Far 

up  the  valley  we  encamped  on  a  plateau,  where  we  had  a 

very    interesting    view    to    the    north-east.     Wc    could    see 

almost  the  whole  of  the  lake  which  Xain  Sing  left  at  some 

distance   to   the   south   of   his   route,    and   which   he   called 

Daru-tso.     I  cannot  dispute  its  correctness,  but  none  of  the 

Tibetans    whom    I    questioned    had    ever    heard    this    name 

for  the  lake;  they  called  it  Marchar-tso,  and  it  now  figures 

in  mv  rrap  under  this  name.     It  often  happens  that  a  lake 

has    di*\'rent    names    among    different    nomad    tribes.     In 

camp  Xo.  109  it  lay  just  below  us  as  on  a  map;   its  form  is 

not    so   simple    as   on    Xain    Sing's    map,    but    abounds    in 

peninsulas    and    bays,    and    it    is   extremely   narrow    in    the 

middle.     The    isthrnus    between    the    Xgangtse-tso    and    the 

Marchar-tso    is    only    a    few    miles    broad;    at    the    highest 

point    the   old   shore   terraces   of   the   two   lakes   touch   one 

another.     At    the    time    when    the    water    stood    higher    the 

two    lakes    were    lliLi'LiOic    connected.     Tiie    ^larchar  tso   is 
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said  to  Ix-  as  salt  as  it>  nfi.^hhour,  but  its  ice  was  smooth 
anri  blue,  and  \vc  saw  no  fields  of  fret-  salt  on  its  surface. 

Wc  had  seen  nothinir  of  the  white  puppy  and  the  Polj- 
rang  dof,'  after  we  had  lift  them  behind,  so  I  sent  the  Hajji 
back  to  the  laV.-.  Hut  he  came  back  without  having  found 
any  sign  <)i  them.  We  never  saw  them  again,  and  I  sorely 
missed  the  white  J)uppy,  who  had  Ix'en  a  faithful  friend  in 
the  tent  and  on  the  march.  lOither  they  had  had  a  fight 
with  wolves  and  got  the  worst  of  it.  or  they  had  lost  our 
track  and  had  Ixen  adopted  by  nomads.  The  former  was 
the  more  probable,  for  the  Hajji  when  he  came  to  the  lake 
saw  a  troo[)  of  wolves  careering  over  the  ice. 

On  the  19th  we  surmounted  the  neighlx)uring  pass, 
the  Chapka  la  C'7'474  f^'i'O.  <Jn  which  a  stone  pyramid  is 
erected  in  honour  of  the  gods.  As  a  watershed  it  is  only 
of  secondary  imj)ortance,  for  the  water  from  lx)th  sides 
flows  to  the  Xgangtse-tso.  The  valley  learling  down 
makes  a  curve  to  the  south;  in  the  I.amblung  valley  we 
had  eleven  tents  as  neighlx)Urs,  and  were  able  to  provide 
ourselves  with  all  we  needed  for  several  days.  The 
country  was  still  in  the  Xaktsang  territory,  but  the  nomads 
were  subjects  of  the  Labrang,  and  paid  their  ta.xes  to 
Tashi  lunjjo. 

We  remained  here  two  days,  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  we  would  not  if  I  had  property  considered  the 
matter.  It  was  not  the  furious  snowstorm  which  caused  us 
to  waste  forty-eight  hours,  but  Xgurbu  Tundup,  the  postman. 
I  had  intended  to  keep  him  with  us  as  long  as  possible,  for 
it  would  evidently  be  an  advantage  to  us,  and  would 
increase  our  dignity,  to  have  with  us  a  servant  of  one 
of  the  highest  ollkials  of  Shigatsc.  He  was  our  living 
passport;  if  he  were  not  with  us,  we  might  perhaps  again 
be  regarded  as  freebooters,  and  Ix-  ordered  to  stop  by  some 
despotic  chief.  But  Xgurbu  Tundup  was  deaf  to  our 
entreaties,  and  declared  that  he  had  strict  orders  to  return 
immediately  his  task  was  accomplished,  and  give  in  his 
report.  He  had  already  disolx-yed  his  orders  and  had  lost 
several  days,  but  he  consented  to  remain  with  us  if  we  would 
rest  in  the  Lamblung  valley.  I  had  great  need  of  the  time 
to  get  all  my  huge  correspondence  ready.    On  January  20 
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I  wrote  for  sixtcrn  hours,  and  hy  noon  of  the  21st  the  mail 
was  ready  and  jiatked  u[).  .\j,'url)U  received  a  present  of 
S2  rupees  for  his  e.Xdllint  service,  and  if  he  handed  over 
the  i)acket  of  letters  to  the  Mritish  commercial  a<,'ent  in 
(iyangtse  he  was  to  receive  further  especial  Reward, 
when  wc  met  a.Ljain  at  Shi<;atse.  Hut  he  was  to  make 
all  speed,  chan-^'in^'  his  horse  several  times  a  dav.  If  he 
loitered  and  covered  only  18  miles  a  day,  that  is.' reaching,' 
(iyan.i^'tse  in  \vn  days  he  was  to  exptct  only  10  ru[)ees! 
If  he  comjikted  the  journey  in  nine  days,  he  was  to 
receive  20.  and  if  he  accomplished  his  task  in  ei^ht  davs, 
I  would  uive  him  30  rupees,  and  so  f)n.  at  the  rate 
of  10  rupees  for  every  day  saved.  lie  actually  arrived 
in  eij,'ht  days.  I  really  committed  a  blunder  in  making 
this  arrangement,  for  I  <ravc  notice  of  our  ap|)r()ach  to  the 
south,  and  it  mi-ht  have  happened  that  the  Tilx'tans  might 
have  conceived  e\il  designs  again>t  us.  \av,  had  the 
Chinese  received  news  of  our  march,  we  should  most 
certainly  have   Ixen   very  soon  stopj)e(l. 

When  Xgurbu  had  'ridden  oil  over  the  hills,  we  were 
again  cut  olT  from  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  were 
left  to  ourselves. 

The  following  morning  we  ascended  eastwards  along 
the  valley  in  which  we  had  encami)ed,  and  where  some 
ww«/  cists  stand,  the  longest  of  which  measures  33  feet, 
and  is  covered  with  slabs  of  sandstone  hearing  the  holy 
formula  in  incised  letters.  Continual  snowstorms  and 
huge  massL's  of  cloud  with  or  without  snow  —  that  was 
the  characteristic  weather  in  January. 

The  Pongchen-la  (i7,o2rfeet)  is  a  low  threshold,  like 
the  preceding  of  secondary  importance.  On  its  summit 
stands  a  votive  stone  heap,  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  on  which 
f)ennants,  cloth  rags,  and  ribands  tlutter.  Smaller  cairns 
radiate  out  from  it.  Here  we  had  a  last  glimpse  of  our 
dear  old  Xgangtse-tso,  and  to  the  north-east  a  valley  ran 
down  to  the  Marchar-tso.  To  the  south-east  rose  a  dark 
range  wiih  several  snowy  peaks,  which  is  called  Pabla.  The 
valley  we  traversed  is  broad  and  open,  and  is  enclosed  in 
low  mountains.  We  saw  no  tents  all  the  day,  but  numerous 
traces   of   summer   cncanjirriienl.-..     Xamgyai,    however,    who 
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i^  a  f|ui(k  intilii^int  man,  <]>k(l  out  two  tint>  in  tin-  ncii;!! 
hourhood  of  our  (amp  Xo.  m,  which  was  |)it(ht(l  in"  a 
<li>trict  called  .\;iMiachan<,',  and  there  lH)UKlit  -onie  -.heep, 
parched  meal,  harley,  milk,  and  sour  milk.  He  mImI 
brou<,dit  a  voun.L;  Tihetan  with  him,  who  wa>  ^^ood  looking, 
hcnest,  and  j^antle.  an<l  did  all  we  aske.l  him  willin^jv  and' 
pleasantly.  His  accent  was  so  soft  and  refined  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  hear  him  >peak.  He  <,'ave  me  a  (juantity 
ol  credible  information  and  promi>ed  to  accompany  us  a 
day's  journey. 

It  >nowed  so  thickly  all  ni.i,'ht  and  the  following,'  day 
that  I  fre(|Uently  (nuld  not  see  Rahsan-^  who  marchet?  with 
the  Tik'tan  guide  just  in  front  of  mv  horse.  The  snow 
enveloped  us.  whirled  about  us,  and  p'iled  itself  into  small 
drills  on  the  sheltered  side  of  every  stone,  t^'rassv  hillock, 
and  hollow.  The  valley  slopes  i^ently  to  the  south  east! 
and  its  frozen  river  is  called  Huser  tsangpo,  and  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Ta,i,'rak-tsan.-,q)().  which  debouches  into 
the  south  Western  corner  of  the  \;,'angtse  tso.  We  are 
therefore  still  in  the  basin,  of  which  the  lake  occupies  the 
lowest  part,  and  of  which  the  border  on  th.e  northwest 
and  east  lies  close  to  the  lake,  but  on  the  south  is  removed 
many  days'  journey  from  it.  The  camping  ground  this  day 
is  called  Kapchor;  e;-twards  extends  an  o()en  longitudinal 
valley,  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Shansad/ong;  on 
the  north  side  also  of  the  Xgangtse  tso  and  Marchar-tso  a 
road  runs  thither,  and  by  this  Hlaje  Tsering  had  reached 
our  camp  m  twelve  days.  This  road  is  known  from  Xain 
Sing's  journey  in  1873-74. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  were  nearly  blinded  on 
gomg  out  of  our  tents,  so  I)ril!ii.n'  was  the  refle.xif.n  from 
the  thousands  of  small  facets  of  the  snow  crystals  whi-h 
had  sjiread  their  white  cloak  over  hill  and  yalleV  in  a  thick 
contmuous  sheet.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  blue  as  the 
purest  tur(|uoise  from  Xishapur,  but  the  wind  swept  bitterly 
cold  over  the  snowfields  a  night  old.  Our  route  ran  south- 
eastwards  to  the  e.\it  of  the  narrow  valley  where  the 
lagrak-tsangpo  now  frozen  to  the  Ixjttom, '  rested  mute 
and  moiionie>>  in  the  arms  of  winter.  U'e  followed  the 
river,   the   largest   watercourse   that   we   had   seen   since   the 
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Chanj,' chfnmo,  uinvards.  At  sonu'  places  small  nomad 
communitits  had  tluT  winter  pastures,  and  tliirc  lar<,'c 
herds  of  yak>  and  lloc  k,s  ol  >h{v\>  roami'd  over  llie  slopes. 
'l"he  name  of  the  valley  i>  Kayi  ruiii,',  of  the  spot  where 
camp  11,5  was  pitched  Kayi  pan^'imk,  and  of  the  district 
Tova  tova.  Xain  Sin.^'s  l)ol)o  Doha  ('ho,  from  which  he 
l)rin<j;s  the  river  Para  tsan;,'ito  to  the  Kyarini,'  tso.  was  not 
known  to  the  inhal)iiants.  The  Pundit  makes  the  water 
drain  eastwards,  hut  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  run>  westwards 
and  north-we>lward>  to  the  \f,'anf,'t>e  t>o.  This  is  due  to 
his  not  havin-,'  been  iier^'  himself,  for  the  statements  of  the 
natives  are  usually  very  unnliahle. 

Imme<liately  In'Vcjnd  the  camp  we  crossed  on  the  25th 
a  small  saddle,  where  we  obtained  an  instructive  insij^dit 
into  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  tves  .swept  unhin<Krcd  over 
all  the  wide  ])lain,  with  the  three  streams  formin.L,'  the 
Tagrak-tsan<,'po  meandering'  over  the  level  j,'round  in 
capricious  curves  and  Innds  like  silver  ribands  in  the 
brown  and  <,Tey  country.  Clo.^e  to  us  on  the  southeast 
is  the  Kesar-tsan,i,'po,  which  receives  the  Xaon,^  tsani^'po  at 
the  foot  of  our  f,Mp,  and  then  cutting  through  our  mountain 
k-gins  its  course  in  the  Kay i  rung  valley.  Farther  oil  to 
the  north-east  the  Xaong  tsangp(j  has  "already  absorlx.-d 
the  waters  of  the  Kungtsangpo,  and  with  them  makes 
its  way  to  the  Kayi  rung  valley  and  the  Xgangtse  tso. 
The  great  plain  is  enclosed  by  moderately  high,  rounded 
mountains   and   hills. 

After  crossing  the  Kesar-tsangpo  we  follow  the  right 
bank,  upwards  as  far  as  Toanadsum,  where  we  bivouac. 
A  quadrangular  wall  of  earth  marks  the  :  ,.,>t  where  the 
hombo,  or  chief  of  the  district,  usually  erects  i.is  tent ;  now 
he  is  in  Tashi  lunpo  to  [)ay  his  ta.x.  In  the  adjoining 
valleys  there  are  at  the  i)resent  time  twenty-two  tents,  but 
only  four  near  our  camp,  and  in  these  beggars  are  winter- 
ing in  great  poverty.  The  country  is  said  \o  Ix-  noted  for 
its  cold,  raw  climate  even  in  summer.  It  rains  in  June 
and  July,  but  the  fall  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year. 
If  it  rains  hard  for  a  long  time,  all  the  rivers  swell,  draining 
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When  we  startnl  on  the  follouini,'  day  in  a  twilight 
caused  by  heavy  eluud^,  tlu'  [xtor  natives  came  up  holdinj^ 
out  their  hands  for  t^iinilui  or  money,  and  each  received  a 
coin.  Our  way  ran  to  the  east  south  east,  to  the  Xaon^- 
P'n;,'  valley,  traversed  hy  the  Xaoni,'  l-ani^'po.  now  fro/tn  to 
the  lK)ttom.  We  now  ascemled  gradually,  and  at  cam[) 
Xo.    115   found  ourselves  at  a   lnii,'ht   of  16.844  feit. 

Two  lari;e  lilack  nomad  d<);,'s  fell  in  love  w.  ii  the  l)rown 
l)Ui)i>y.  and  I'ollowi  d  us  as  thou;,'h  they  Ulon^'ed  to  the 
family.  One  limped,  ha". int,'  at  some  time  hurt  his  lef;; 
he  was  old  and  shaij^y.  ami  was  received  with  stones  and 
abuse.  \'et  he  cluni,'  to  us  faitlifully.  and  put  up  with  hard 
words  from  the  men  and  the  ofTal  from  slau^'htered  sheej). 
lie  was  at  la--t  admitted  a  niimlKT  of  our  travelling  com- 
pany, and  hobI)led.  with  droopini,'  liead  and  tongue  hang- 
inj,'  out.  over  lofty  passes  and  through  deep  valleys,  and 
answered  to  the  name  of  "(Vi[)ple."  As  he  was 'old  he 
often  lagged  behind,  but  in  spite  of  his  slow  pace  he  always 
turned  up  and  took  his  place  Ix-fore  Muhamed  Isa's  tent. 
He  was  the  grand  dog  of  our  tent  court,  rid  was  much 
concerned  about  us  when  danger  threa'  .  Xaturally 
he  l)ecame  a  friend  of  us  all.  was  allowed  to  i  as  much  as 
he  liked,  and  ac(|uired  a  position  in  the  caravan.  Then  we 
would  gladly  have  forgotten  we  had  had  the  heart  to  beat 
him,  and  to  greet  him  with  stones  and  whips  —  he,  our 
Crip[)Ie,  who  had  come  to  us  of  his  own  accord  to  defend 
us  and  guard  our  tents,  only  asking  free  lx)ard  in  exchange; 
for  free  lodging  of  course  he  had  under  the  everlasting 
stars  in  great  desolate  winterly  cold  Tibet. 
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Janmauy  2-.  Storm  as  UMial.  \\V  march  in  a  south 
(•astcrly  dinrtioii,  miidfd  hv  thr  river  system  of  the 
Ta^'rak  tsanujio,  uliich  hramhcs  ml'  into  smaller  and 
smalkr  raiiiiliiation>.  and  no  one  intrrfcrcs  with  us  or 
takes  the  sliL,'lUesl  notice  of  our  advance.  From  a  small 
pass  we  look  down  on  the  two  trilnitaries  of  the  Xaonj,'- 
tsanm)o,  the  I'upchun.L^'-tsan.^po,  and  the  Kelun^'  t>an,u'i)o, 
and  "follow  the  latter.  It  conducts  us  to  a  seccjnd  saddle 
with  a  stone  cairn  and  prayer  streamers;  from  a  fjole  in 
the  middK'  ^trin.us  radiate  out  to  the  four  cardinal  jjoints, 
iK'arini,'  ra'_'-  and  ribands,  and  fastened  to  the  ground 
l)y  sn^dl  stones.  From  a  third  watershed  of  secondary 
rank  the  guide  points  out  a  pass  of  the  first  order  in  the 
I'ahla  mountains  which  we  shall  cross  tomorrcnv.  \Vc 
now  iiiid  ourselves  in  a  high  alpine  region  without  herbage; 
oidy  moss  grows  among  the  pebbles.  Camj)  Xo.  1 16  is  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  the  ruju-hung-t.saiigpo.  The  brook  descends 
from  the  I'upchung-ri,  a  part  of  the  main  crest.  To  the  south- 
east we  see  the  two  mountains  Tormakaru  and  Sangra  covered 
with  snow.  Here  nomads  never  encami),  for  the  elevation 
is  too  great.  Only  when  oO'icials  from  Tashi-lunpo  travel 
here  on  duty  are  the  nomads  living  nearest  obliged  to  set 
up  tents    for  them. 

The  wind  sank  in  the  evening,  and  the  sound  of  the  flutes 
echoed  clearly  and  sweetly  in  the  valley.  The  moon 
rose  high,  and  poured  down  its  light  over  the  peaceful 
wondrous   land.     The  night  advanced  cold  and  silent,  and 
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the  thermometer  fell  to  —  29°.  At  such  a  temperature 
theie  is  no  need  of  draughts  through  the  chinks  to  cool 
the  sleeping-tent.  The  cold  wakes  me  up,  and  I  have  to 
wrap  myself  more  closely  in  my  blankets. 

January  28  was  a  great  day  in  our  records.  We  knew 
that  we  hari  a  trying  way  Ix'fore  us,  and  therefore  we  made 
an  early  start.  'J'he  horse  that  Ixjre  the  numlxT  22  on 
the  lalx'l  attached  to  his  mane  lay  before  my  tent  frozen 
hard,  with  his  legs  stretched  out;  he  had  served  us  faithfully 
for  nearly  half  a  year.  Seven  horses  and  a  mule  were 
left.  They  carried  nothing  but  the  cloths  that  protect<.d 
them  from  cold  in  the  night.  'I"he  new  Tilxtan  ho.ses 
were  in  si)len(lid  condition :  they  were  fat  and  sleek  com- 
pared to  our  old  horses,  which  had  passed  through  the 
winter  on   the   Chang-tang. 

Even  at  ten  o'clock  the  wind  is  icy  cold,  and  not  the 
smallest  cloud  floats  over  the  earth.  Dull  weather  is  much 
Ix'tter  if  the  air  ix:  still.  Now  the  sun  looks  down  sneeringly 
on  our  sufferings  and  makes  no  attempt  to  lighten  them.  We 
march  towards  the  east-south-east,  over  an  endless,  slightly 
undulating  plain,  where  the  ground  consists  of  trouljlesome 
moss-grown  stones  and  sharp  debris.  On  our  right  is  the 
Sangra  peak  and  other  parts  of  the  Pabla  crest,  whence 
short  transverse  valleys  descend,  and  are  continuerl  over 
the  plain  in  insignificant  furrows  of  erosion.  To  the  left 
the  land  is  undulating,  where  the  affliients  of  the  Xaong- 
tsangpo  wind  among  softly  rounded  hills.  Higher  hills 
and  ridges,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Xaong-t^.ingpo,  intercept  the  view  in  this  direction. 

So  we  mount  slowly  up  till  a  deeply  eroded  valley 
suddenly  and  unexjxctedly  apf)ears  on  the  right  side  of 
our  route.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Xgangtse-tso  basin. 
I  am  alx)ut  to  leave  the  isolated  hydrographic  region,  and 
puzzle  my  head  alx)Ut  the  sur|>rises  that  await  me.  The 
valley  is  called  Sangra  palhe,  runs  south-eastwards,  and 
receives  the  southern  transverse  valleys  of  the  Pabla, 
which  are  just  as  deeply  excavated.  'T<j  the  south  east 
we  see  the  dark  extremity  of  a  spur  of  the  Pal)la,  round 
which   the  great  main   valley  and   its  stream   Ix-nd  towards 
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the  guide  could  give  us  no  information;  \vc  were  to  find 
out  later.  Farther  on  we  reach  a  valley  running  in  a 
nortlierly  direction,  and  therefo;  connected  with  the 
Xaong-tsangpo.  Northwards  the  country  slopes  gently, 
but  steeply,  to  the  south,  and  we  ascend  to  the  low  pass 
forming  the  watershed.  Immediately  beyond  the  hill 
Sereding  we  march  up  a  steep  ascent  towards  the  conical 
mountain  Serpo-tsunge,  which  we  afterwards  leave  close 
on  the  right  of  our  road.  From  its  western  and  eastern 
sides,  and  also  from  the  gap  where  we  now  stand,  a  number 
of  deep  erosion  valleys  run  down  to  the  Sangra  palhe.  To 
the  left  of  our  route  a  valley,  which  still  Ix'longs  to  the 
system  of  the  Naong-tsangpo,  slopes  to  the  north-west. 
We  are  therefore  on  the  water-parting  ridge.  The  Serpo- 
tsunge  is  a  geogr  ;nhical  l)oundary  pillar,  ancj  marks  where 
the  domain  of  the  Ngangtse-tso  ends.  The  whole  con 
figuration   is  singularly  complicated. 

Here  we  left  one  of  our  yaks,  which  could  not  \)c 
induced  by  coa.xing  or  scolding  to  move  a  step  farther, 
but  lowered  his  hc^rns  and  rushed  at  tho.se  who  attemptecl 
to  drive  him  on.  He  was  abandoned,  the  second  animal  of 
his  kind.  He  had  here  abundance  of  yak-moss,  snow,  and 
fresh  air,  and  would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
nomads  some  time  or  other. 

A  little  higher  and  we  stood  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
pass,  marked  by  a  pole  with  streamers,  which  llap  and  flutter 
in  the  wind.  It  was  quite  time  that  we  made  a  small  fire, 
for  we  were  half  dead  with  cold.  It  was  not  easy  to  make 
the  hypsometer  boil.  Robert  sat  on  the  ground  and 
improvised  a  tent  round  the  instrument  with  furs  and 
a  rug,  while  I  lay  on  my  stomach  on  the  lee  side  and  read 
the  thermometer  through  a  small  opening.  The  tempera- 
ture was  15°,  with  a  west  south-west  wind  No.  8,  that  is, 
half  a  gale.  The  valley  leading  down,  the  Selc-nang, 
lay  now,  at  mirl  clay,  in  dark  shadow.  Through  its  opening 
appeared  a  vast  sea  of  rigid  mountainous  undulations,  steep 
clilTs,  and  deep  valleys,  no  level  stretches,  no  vegetation,  only 
a  labyrinth  of  mountains,  a  much  bolder,  more  marked,  and 
wilder  relief  than  we  had  seen  in  Chang-tang.  The  nearer 
nar!s  of  ihv  Pp.h]?.  ridgr  intercepted  the  view  to  the  v/cst. 
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The  pass,  where  we  now  were,  is  called  the  Sela-la,  and 
attains  the  j,'reat  heij^ht  of  18,064  feet  alx>ve  sea-leA-  1.  I 
perceived  clearly  that  it  must  Ix;  situated  in  the  main 
chain,  which,  farther  east,  Ix'ars  the  well  known  peak 
Xien  chan,L(  tanj^'la  on  the  south  shore  of  th"  Nam  tso  or 
Ten<j;rinor,  and  has  Ix'en  crossed  by  a  few  I'^uropeans  and 
pundits.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  watersheds 
of  the  world,  for  from  its  northern  llank  the  water  Hows 
down  to  the  undrained  lakes  of  the  plateau,  and  from  its 
southern  tlank  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  course  of  this 
watershed  and  the  configuration  of  the  mountain  system 
crossed  by  our  route  between  the  Xgangtse-tso  and  Ve- 
shung  on  the  Tsang])o  was  till  this  January  of  1907  as 
unknown  to  geographers  of  European  race  as  the  side  of 
the  moon  turned  away  from  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  seas  and  mountains  seen  in  the  full  moon  have  Ix'en 
known  from  ancient  times  much  better  than  the  region  of 
the  earth's  surface  whither  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  my  readers.  I  venture  to  descrilx'  this 
geographical  problem  that  I  have  succeeded  in  solving  as 
one  of  the  finest,  i)erhaps  the  most  striking,  of  all  prol)lems 
connected  with  the  surface  of  our  earth  that  awaited  solution. 

But  on  the  Sela-la  we  crossed  the  immense  watershed 
only  at  a  single  point.  I  will  not  antici[)ate  events.  We 
must  first  muster  our  acfjuisitions  in  order,  and  then  we 
will  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  material  collected. 
And  now  we  will  continue  our  arduous  {)assage  through 
the  unknown  world  of  mountains  which  still  separates  us 
from  the  great  river. 

After  I  had  hastily  sketched  the  panorama  with  hands 
turned  blue  with  cold,  inserting  the  names  ♦h-:  guide  was 
able  to  give  me,  we  hurried  down  the  slopes  of  detritus, 
partially  covered  with  snow,  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass. 
In  the  valley  bottom,  with  its  patches  of  ice,  we  mounted 
our  horses  again,  and  met  three  mounted  Tilx'tans  driving 
before  them  eight  loose  horses.  As  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  us  they  turned  aside  and  made  a  great  detour  to 
avoid  us.  We  supposed  that  they  IxMonged  to  a  band  of 
robbers,  who  wished  to  cscai^e  with  their  bootv  bv  un- 
trodden   paths. 
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It  was  (Klightfiil  this  evening  to  sit  at 
warmth  .if  the  (amp  lire.  In  silent  meditation  my  eves 
swept  from  the  roeky  erests,  hri^j'itly  h";.,diti(l  by  the  moon, 
down  to  the  (hirk  shadowy  depth>  of  the  valley,  where  there 
were  only  wolves  crouchinj,'  in  their  holes.  It  seemed  as 
thouj^'h  all  belonf^'ed  to  me;  a-  thoui^h  I  had  marched  into 
this  land  a  con(|Ueror  at  the  head  of  victorious  legions,  and 
had  crushed  all  o])i)osition.  Oh,  what  splendid  legions! 
I-'ive-and-twenty  ragged  fellows  from  Ladak,  ten  lean 
jades,  and  about  twenty  wornout  yaks.  And  yet  I  had 
succeeded  I  Marius  (ould  not  have  been  prouder  of  the 
triumjihs  he  achieved  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha  than  I 
was  when  I  had  won  my  first  victory  (ner  the  "Trans- 
Himalaya"  at  the  Sela  la,  that  Sela  la  which,  now  bathed  in 
moonlight,  seemed  to  us  the  extreme  outpost  vn  the  limits 
of  boundless  space. 

Our  march  on  January  29  was  pleasant.  We 
sheltered  from  the  wind  in  the  deep  vallev,  tra\ 
towards  the  sun,  and  feh.  thi-  llrst  touch  of  the  approactiing 
s])ring.  We  nxle  at  first  towards  the  east-south-east,  but 
gradually  made  a  curve  round  to  the  south.  Just  at  the 
bend  the  valley  Tumsang  runs  in,  and  in  the  background 
we  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  great  range  we 
crossed  at  the  Sila-la.  Innumerable  valleys  such  as  ours 
must  descend  from  the  crest  more  or  less  parallel  to  it. 
The  valley  becomes  broader,  and  the  ice  strij)  of  the 
Sele-nang  winds  along  the  middle.  We  see  no  tents,  but 
places  where  they  are  i)itclied  in  summer,  and  some  wanis 
are  erected  for  the  edification  of  travellers.  Camp  Xo. 
118  is  pitched  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley  called  Selin-do. 

During  the  ])ast  days  we  had  often  remarked  how 
tiesirable  it  would  be  if  we  could  hire  some  yaks  from 
the  nomads.  Our  own  were  exhausted  and  kept  us  back, 
and  in  the  high  country  with  its  abundant  detritus,  where 
we  were  now  travelling,  their  hoofs  became  sorer  every 
day.  .As  long  as  the  land  lay  open  before  us  we  must 
make  all  ha.-ti-  we  could.  Delay  might  be  dangerous,  but 
the  yaks  man  hed  as  though  they  had  a  log  at  their  heels. 
We  saw  no  tents  in  Sclin-d.o,  lint  XamLr\'al  cam.e  in  the 
evening   with   two   Tibetans   he   had    met   in   v    side   valley. 
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They  were  willing  to  pro\-icle  us  with  25  yaks,  if  they  were 
paifl  a  ienga  (about  5J  d.)  for  every  day's  march,  and  thev 
reckoned  eight  days'  march  for  the  journey  to  Ve-shung  on 
the  Tsangpo.  They  would  accompany  us  themselves  only 
for  one  day,  and  insisted  that  other  rnen  should  take  their 
place  when  they  turned  back.  We  could  not  do  anv  better; 
we  should  spare  our  own  animals,  make  longer  marches, 
and  obtain  go(xl  guides  as  well. 

In  the  eveni..^'  we  received  a  visit  from  seven  well- 
armed  riders  in  .search  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  had 
stolen  several  horses  from  them.  We  informed  them  of 
the  party  we  had  nut  the  day  before  and  they  rode  off, 
thanking  us  warmly,  up  the  vallev. 

January  30.  In  the  'inrning  our  new  friends  turned 
up  with  the  yaks;  when  all  was  in  order  we  found  that  we 
possessed  only  eighteen  loads  of  the  heaw  baggage  with 
which  we  set  out  from  Leh.  Our  last  two  guides  were 
paid,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  Sela-la. 

Immediately  below  camj)  Xo.  118  ihe  Selin-do  valley 
unites  with  the  Porung  valley,  along  which  we  again 
ascended  to  the  south-east.  I  was  surprised  that  our 
guides  tramped  up  to  higher  ground  again,  but  they 
followed  a  i)lainly  marked  i)ath.  while  *!ie  vallev  that  we 
left  on  the  right  seemed  to  sltjpe  down  to  the  west-south- 
west and  .south-west.  They  said  that  it  debouched  into 
the  valley  of  the  My-tsangpo,  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
^ere-tsangpo  (the  upper  Brahmaputra).  I  had  afterwards 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  their  statements  were 
correct.  But  now,  on  fii  t  crossing  the  country,  the 
arrangement  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  watercourses 
was  ill-defined  and  confusing  to  me.  At  every  camp  I 
interrcgated  Tibetans  who  seemed  reliable,  and  made  them 
draw  small  maps  with  their  fingers  in  the  .santl,  which  I 
copieci  into  my  diary.  But  the  map  changed  every  day, 
even  it  the  chief  lines  remained  the  same. 

From  the  point  where  we  began  to  ascend  again  a 
desolate  chaos  of  mountains  is  visible  towards  the  south- 
west. On  the  right  bank  of  the  Porung  scleral  warm 
springs  well  up  from  Mv  ix  lible  bed.  containin.r  ^u]uhur.,u^ 
water  at  a  temperature  of  127.9°  a"ci  filling  basin.,  in  which 
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the  hot  steaming  water  simmers  and  bubbles.  The  place 
is  called  simi)ly  Tsakachusen,  or  "The  Hot  Salt  Water." 
The  terraces  of  the  valley  indicate  j)o\verful  erosive  action. 
Side  valleys  run  in  on  lx)th  sides;  sometimes  we  cross  the 
frozen  stream,  sometimes  pass  over  steep  mountain  spurs 
At  a  iK'nd  in  the  way  we  meet  a  party  of  armed  riders  who 
are  on  the  way  to  Chokchu,  a  country  \\est  of  the  Danj^ra- 
yum-t>o. 

We  come  to  an  expansion  in  the  valley,  a  very  im- 
])  rtant  s])ot.  for  here  several  valleys  converge  to  a  gigantic 
focus  of  erosion  in  this  sea  of  wild  mf)untains.  Tlie  largest 
is  the  Terkung-rung,  which,  joined  by  a  whole  series  of 
side  valleys,  descends  from  the  main  crest  >jf  the  Pabla  in 
the  north  east.  The  track  through  the  valley  ])asses 
several  large  summer  pastures.  I  made  a  long  halt  on 
a  broad  rocky  projection  with  a  mani  to  get  my  Ix'arings 
in  this  extremely  interesting  country.  Here,  too,  we  met 
a  mounted  party,  which  was  in  pursuit  of  a  freeljooter  who 
had  eloped  with  another  man's  wife — just  as  with  us. 
The  injured  husband  was  in  the  party  and  looked  very 
furious.  Then  we  met  a  caravan  of  55  yaks  laden  with 
great  bales  of  Chinese  brick  tea  from  Lhasa,  which  they 
were  carrying  to  the  Chokchu  province.  A  dozen  dark 
bare-footed  men  followed  the  animals,  singing  and  whistling, 
spinning  woollen  thread  with  the  help  of  vertical  rotating 
spools,  or  engaged  with  their  prayer  mills.  They  hired 
their  yaks,  and  were  to  exchange  them  for  fresh  animals 
at  Selin-do.  They  had  also  50  sheep  with  them,  carrying 
small  loads  of  barley.  The  farther  we  advanced  the  more 
lively  became  the  traffic. 

Small  footpaths  from  the  side  valleys  join  our  road, 
which  is  now  broad  and  shows  signs  of  considerable 
trafhc.  All  our  guides  tell  us  that  this  is  the  great  high- 
way to  Shigatse,  and  is  also  a  section  of  the  main  road 
connecting  Chokchu  with  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
road  is  a  collection  of  parallel  footpaths,  and  where  it 
crosses  slopes  and  steep  declivities  appears  like  stripes 
on  the  ground. 

We  continue  our  ascent  in  a  south-south-casferlv 
direction,    and    Imd    ourselves    about    100    feet    above    the 
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valley  Iwttom,  which  is  occupied  by  a  huge  ice-lxlt  of 
uniform  breadth  resembling  a  great  river;  we  could  fancv 
ourselves  transplanted  to  the  Indus  vallev  in  its  winter 
dress  as  seen  from  Saspul.  But  the  resemblance  is  onlv 
ai)parent,  for  after  we  have  passed  some  rather  lar-'e  side 
valleys  we  reach  the  abundant  si)rings  of  Mense-tsaka 
with  warm  freshwater  '>.t  a  temperature  of  ii8°,  which 
farther  down  forms  pools  where  small  fishes  dart  about 
among  slimy  weeds.  The  water  graduallv  cools  down  and 
forms  ice,  and  runs  down  over  it  farther  and  farther  until 
as  now  in  the  end  of  January,  it  has  filled  the  whole  valley- 
bottom  from  the  foot  of  one  flank  to  the  other. 

From  the  great  meeting-place  of  the  valleys  we  have 
passed  four  tmiiiis,  in  general  not  more  than  lo  feet  long 
but  covered  with  unusually  well-dressed  slabs  of  red,  white 
or  green  sandstone  and  slate.  On  the  former,  the  letters  in 
the  weathered  crust  stand  out  bright  red  against  the  chiselled 
mtervals  with  their  white  surface.  We  are  tempted  to  take 
a«ay  some  specimens,  but  we  shall  probably  have  later 
opportunities  of  committing  sacrilege. 

In  front  of  us  stands  the  trough  up  to  the  pass;  sur- 
rounded by  the  concave  crest,  where  the  caravan  is  seen 
on  the  top.  the  pass  seems  unpleasantlv  steep.  Aljove  the 
valleys  Shib-la-yilung  and  Chugge-lung  the  ascent  is 
dilhcult,  and  the  horses  often  pause  on  the  slopes  of 
detritus.  At  last,  however,  we  are  up  at  the  votive  cairn 
with  Its  streamer  pole  amongst  smaller  pvramids  of  stones. 
Ihis  IS  the  Shib-la,  which  has  a  height  of' 17,549  feet.  The 
view  IS  magnificent  and  is  free  on  almost  all  sides,  for  no 
summits  in  the  foreground  obstruct  it.  Down  in  the 
valleys  we  were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  up  on  the 
summit  It  sweeps  unhindered  over  the  agitated  sea  of 
crests. 

The  guide  points  south-westwards  to  the  next  pass  we 
have  to  cross.  Between  it  and  the  Shib-la  stretches  a  deep 
twidly  eroded  ravine,  sloping  to  the  west-south-west  Its 
river    or  rather  its  ice-belt,  unites  with  all  the  watercourses 

II!.  .^Tfu  "^'^'^  ,!^^^'l^>'.~  "'^^  ^^''  i"^''-^"''  that  we  have 
met  wit:i  sjiiLc  the  Si-la-ia.  We  have  ilierefore  crossed  a 
number  of  tributaries,  but  the  main  stream,  which  receives 
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tht'in  all,  lits  to  the  wtst  of  our  route  and  is  not  visible 
from  any  ])oint.  it  is  the  river  tailed  My-chu,  My- 
tsant^po,    or    My-ciiu-tsanu'po. 

\Ve  had  still  a  fairly  lon^'  march  to  the  camp.  It  ^rew 
dusk.  We  diMended  the  >teep  sl()|)e  on  foot,  stuml)lin<; 
over  the  rubhi^h  and  the  mouse-holes.  Darkness  came  on, 
but  a  while  >treak  was  seen  in  the  valley,  the  ice  of  the 
river.  The  lif.;ht  of  the  camp-fire  looked  tempting  in  the 
cold  and  darkne>s.  Hut  nothing'  is  so  deceptive  as  a  blaze 
of  li^ht  in  the  darkness;  you  ,l;o  on  and  on,  but  the  lire 
seems  110  lari^iT.  .\t  la>t,  however,  tired  and  starved,  we 
arrived  at  the  cam])  and  sat  as  close  as  j)ossible  to  the 
glowint^  (/ri,'(>/,  and  the  conversation  with  Muhamed  Lsa 
Ixgan  —  cheerful   and   animated,  as  usual. 

Four  of  our  spare  yaks  were  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
must  have  a  day's  rest.  Ibid  I  known  what  was  cominj^ 
behind  in  our  tra^k,  I  would  have  left  them  and  hurried  otY 
ne.xt  morning.  But  we  knew  nothinLj,  and  sj)ent  the  last 
day  of  January  cjuietly  in  camp  Xcj.  iig.  The  thermometer 
fell  to  —29.9°:  the  third  time  we  had  recorded  the  same 
reading. 

I  sjjcnt  the  leisure  day  in  studyinff  the  maps  I  had 
dra'vn,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
m(;untains  and  valleys  among  which  we  had  been  wander- 
ing. This  much  was  evident,  that  the  great  watershed 
between  the  isolated  lake  basins  of  the  Chang-tang  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ran  along  the  main  I'abla  range,  and  that  this 
was  the  immediate  western  prolongation  of  the  mighty 
chain  Xien-chen-tang-la.  We  had  crossed  the  Pabla 
mountains  at  the  .Sela-la,  and  were  now  in  the  wide- 
stretching  intricate  river  system  of  the  My-chu.  Xeariy 
parallel  to  the  My-chu  flows  farther  east  the  Shang-chu, 
and  al(jng  its  valley  the  I'undit  Krishna  (.-\.  K.)  travelled 
in  the  year  1872  and  Count  de  Lesdain  in  1905.  Between 
the  My-chu  and  the  Shang-chu  there  must  therefore  be  a 
secondary  watershed  and  a  considerable  mountain  elevation, 
wliich  is  reallv  nothing  else  tlian  an  ofTshoot  from  the  main 
range  of  the  Pabla.  All  the  watercourses  we  had  crossed 
iruiil  l';e  oeui  iii  uli•>•.aru^  Iiu-.\    v. vmv. aius,  aiiu    i.iit  =\.\.\jn\^aiy 

watershed,  where  they  take  their  rise,   lies  to  the  cast   of 
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our  route.  It  is,  however,  j)()ssil)le  that  between  the  My- 
(hu  and  the  Shanj,' ehu  another,  or  jaThaps  several  vallevs 
He,  e(iual  in  imj)ortan(e  to  tlie  valleys  of  these  rivers. 
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The  I'aDia  is  onlv 
"Trans  Himalaya,"  and  the  Trans-Himalaya  is  not  only 
a  watershed  of  the  first  rank,  hut  is  also"  a  f,'eo^rai)hieal 
lx)undary  of  e.xceptional  importance.  I  have  now  and 
then  wandered  through  mountain  ref,'ions  of  awful 
j,'randeur.  but  have  never  seen  anything;  to  equal  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Trans  liimalaya.  In  Chang- 
taii<,'  the  [)redominatinf,'  lines  of  the  lan(lscaj)e  are  slightly 
undulatinj,'  and  horizontal;  now  we  had  reached  the 
j)eripheral  regions,  having  a  drainage  to  the  sea,  and 
immediately  vertical  lines  came  into  |)rominence.  f)n  the 
south  side  of  the  Trans-Himalaya  the  valleys  are  much  more 
boldly  excavated  in  the  rock  masses  than  in  any  part  of  the 
plateau  country.  And  why?  Hecause  the  [)recii)itation 
from  the  monsoon  clouds  is  incomj)arably  more  abundant 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Trans  Himalava  than  on  the 
northern  flank.  It  is  the  same  in  the  I'limalayas,  where 
the  south  side,  facing  the  west  monsoon,  catches'  the  lion's 
share  of  the  precipitation,  and  is  irrigated  by  much  more 
abundant  and  more  continuous  rains  than  the  northern. 
Now  we  found  si)rings,  brooks,  and  rivers  in  every  valley, 
vvhik'  not  very  long  before  we  were  always  in  danger  of 
finding  no  _  water.  In  climatic  relations,  then,  the  Trans- 
Himalaya  is  a  boundary  line  equalled  in  magnitude  and 
importance  by  few  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Nly  excitement  and  e.xpectation  were  constantly  in- 
creasing; every  day  I  saw  plainer  indications  of  the 
proximity  of  a  religious  metropolis  —  votive  cairns,  tnanis, 
travellers,  caravans  were  all  signs  (jf  it.  Mv  Ladakis  were 
inspired  by  the  same  feeling  of  exultation  which  the 
pilgrims  of  Islam  experience  hen  they  approach  the 
Arafat  mountain,  and  rememlxT  that  from  that  elevation 
they  will  hMd  for  the  fir;,t  time  the  holy  Mecca. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  fresh  men  with  fresh  yaks 
presented  themselves  to  take  over  our  loads  on  February  i. 

T    fr>nl<l    r\(\f    <  .>->>l,>>-. '«,..,,]    ,..1 —    tU       _  - ---      1  1 
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way  is  divided  into  staj,as,  and  fresh  yaks  are  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  tran^jtort  of  haj^'f^age  and  gotds,  but 
these  advanta^'es  are  intended  only  for  Tibetans,  not  for  a 
Kuropean  caravan,  which  had  not  even  a  i)a>sp(jrt.  At 
any  late  Xgurbu  Tundup  had  done  ii>  no  harm;  on  the 
contrary,  it  wa>  known  everywhere  that  I  was  coniint,', 
and  that  he  was  a  nl(•s^eIl,l,'er  sent  to  me  by  the  Taslii 
Lama.  At  every  hahin;.'  phice  we  were  told  liow  many 
days  af,'o  he  had  passed  tiircjugh  the  phue.  The  reach'ness 
of  the  nomads  to  provi(le  us  with  yaks  was  due  in  no 
small  de^'ree  to  the  gocxl  [>ay  and  kind  treatment  they 
received.  Xcjw  our  own  yaks  travelled  without  loads,  and 
also  the  seven  Ladak  horses  and  the  la.-t  surviving,'  mule. 
IJut  we  were  prepared  for  any  enierj^ency.  We  had  a;^reed 
that  if  we  could  not  at  any  time  find  transport  animals,  I, 
with  Muhamed  Isa  and  \amj,'yal,  would  ride  on  our  three 
Tibetan  horses  in  forced  marches  to  Shif,'atse,  while  the 
caravan  would  follow  slowly  under  Rcjbert's  command. 

We  had  58 J  degrees  of  frost  in  the  night,  and  the 
morning  was  horribly  cold,  dull,  and  stormy.  We  ascended 
to  the  ne.\t  pass  along  a  new  valley.  We  had  not  gone 
far  before  we  were  half  dead  with  cold ;  Robert  wept,  he 
was  so  frozen.  When  it  was  warmest,  there  were  still  27J 
degrees  of  frost,  and  a  biting  wind  blew  in  our  faces.  Our 
faces,  and  especially  our  noses,  would  have  been  frost-bitten 
if  we  had  n(jt  constantly  put  them  in  the  openings  of  our 
long  fur  sleeves,  where,  however,  the  breath  turned  so 
quickly  to  ice  that  the  sleeve  froze  on  to  the  moustache. 
It  is  not  easy  to  do  map  w(jrk  under  such  circumstances. 
Before  I  have  taken  my  observation  and  looked  at  the 
watch  my  left  hand  is  dead;  and,  however  much  I  hurry, 
I  have  not  recorded  the  result  before  my  right  hand  has 
lost  all  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to  march  on  foot  in  face  of 
the  storm  up  a  steep  ascent  and  in  the  rarefied  air  if  one 
has  the  least  respect  for  one's  heart.  We  crept  into  a  cave 
and  crouched  down  on  the  sheltered  sitle;  we  thrust  our 
hands  between  the  horse  and  tiie  saddle-girth  to  thaw 
them;  we  stamped  our  feet,  and  looked  intensely  miserable 
wncn  tilt*  niusrlis.  cif  our  f.'irf^  \v'*r'*  ^n  l^c*ii*r^'x_""  t^^t  '*'c 
could  hardly  speak.     "Let  us  ride  on;    we  will  light  a  fire 
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up    a^wvc."    And    so    uc    strupj,'K(|    painfullv    u;.    through 
sharp  t'(If,'e(|  dctritu-  and  amonj;  stonis. 

At  last  \vf  art-  up  on  the  Hat  anh  of  the  Chisang  la  at 
an  absohitc  heigh  of  17.599  fnt.  This  pass  i>  thinfoiv  a 
httic  higher  than  the  Si  la  la,  Init  m  vcrtluhss  it  is  only  a 
pass  of  the  second  rank,  for  ii  separates  two  of  the  afHiients 
of  (he  My  Jul.  \\  lu  n  we  rame  uj),  there  were  three  large 
grey  wolves  on  the  pa>s,  hut  they  (piic  klv  took  to  flight. 
Here  the  storm  rage<l  in  unrontrolird  fr,rdom,  and  we 
coulfl  seareely  keej)  on  our  feet.  KoUrt  and  I  crouehed 
on  the  jToiind  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  large  eairn, 
while  Ral)>ang  and  our  TiUtan  guide  rolleefed  dry  yak- 
dung.  We  set  it  alight  with  the  helj)  of  flint  and  steel, 'and 
then  we  all  four  cowered  over  the  fire.  We  opened  our  fur 
coats  to  let  a  little  hi^at  [)enetrate  our  clothes  and  took 
o(T  our  hoots  to  warm  our  feet,  hut  we  sat  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  we  felt  anything  like  human  l)eings  again.  Then 
we  hastened  down  in  a  south  south-westerly  direction 
and  encanii)ed  in  the  Sham  valley  near  some  wretched 
stone  huts. 
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The  Sham  valley  narrows  like  a  pear,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  this  funnel  huts  stand  at  three  different  spot-,  and  lar^e 
herds  graze  on  the  mountain  slo|)es.  A  ;;;.;;;/.  14S  feet 
lon<i;  by  5  feet  hii,di.  was  covired  with  ehnls  to  protect  the 
ui)right  stones  sculptured  with  [)rayers.  At  len,L,'th  the 
Sham  valley  enters  a  larf,a>  valley  lomin.t;  from  the  east, 
which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  this  river  svstem.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Hup  ( hu-tsan^po,  the  largest  river  we 
have  yet  seen  Immediately  below  the  place  where  the 
two  valleys  unite  is  the  conlluence  of  a  third  river,  which 
is  called  l)an,L,d)e  chu  and  llows  from  the  south-east. 
Thus  three  considerable  streams  meet  in  this  small 
expansion  of  tlie  valley.  The  explanations  of  my  guide 
made  this  comi)licated  river  system  of  the  My-chu  tsangpo 
clear  to  me.  The  sources  of  the  Bup-chu-tsangix)  lie  two 
long  days'  march  to  the  east,  and  are  of  course  to  bo  found 
in  the  great  off-hoot  of  the  Pabla  which  form>  on  the  east 
the  watershed  of  the  My-chu  tsangpo.  From  the  conlluence 
where  we  now  stood  the  Bup  chu-tsangpo  continues  its 
course  for  two  short  da\s'  journey  south-westwards,  anfi 
then  at  the  monastery  Linga  gompa  enters  the  My-chu- 
tsangpo,  which  has  its  source  in  the  main  range  of  the 
Pabla. 

The  Bup-chu-tsangpo  was  at  this  season  con\erted  into 
a  huge  >hii.t  of  ite,  but  had  an  open  water  channel.  We 
crossed  dry-footed  at  a  i)lace  where  the  ice  formed  a  bridge 
all  across   the   bed    of  the   stream,    and    then   marched   in   a 
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At  ramp  Xo.  121.  on  February  ;,.  we  li^ft  Tundup 
Sonam  and  Ta-lii  Inhind  witli  our  own  yaks,  whicli  were 
>o  fxliaustcd  that  tluy  could  he  drivtn  (inlv  vitv  slowly. 
The  nun  were  L;ivrn  money  for  their  keep,  and  were 
ordi'red  to  move  on  towards  Slii^atse  at  a  very  slow  j)ace. 
The  rest  of  the  caravan  set  out  early,  in  ^'o(xl  weather  and 
at  a  minimum  temperature  of  onlv  11.5°. 

Our  course  is  south-southeast  and  afterwards  east. 
.\ll  the  valleys  are  full  of  ice.  which  wc  strew  with  sand 
as  the  caravan  passes.  The  pass  to-day  is  the  Dani^hcda. 
decorated,  as  u>ual,  with  a  cairn  and  streamers;  its  height 
is  i_7,2J4  feet,  or  much  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  pa>s. 
It  is  interesting,  as  lying  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Huj)  chu  (My-chu)  and  the  Rung-chu.  The  latter  river 
does  not  unite  with  the  My  chu,  but  takes  its  own  course 
direct  to  the  upi)er  Hrabmaoutra.  When  I  asked  why  we 
could  not  descend  the  Rung  valley  to  avoid  the  two  passes 
in  front  of  us.  I  was  told  that  the  valley  is  very  narrow,  is 
confined  by  precij.itous  mountains,  and  is  filled  with  ice. 
There  is,  however,  a  path  used  in  summer  which  runs 
sometimes  along  the  slopes,  sometimes  over  the  valley 
I;oltom.  but  is  hard  to  follow  after  rain,  for  then  large 
volumes  of  water  pour  down  the  valley,  thundering  over 
falls  and  ra[)ids. 

We  bivouacked  in  a  locality  called  Xgartang  in  the 
Rung  valley,  where  twelve  tents  remain  standing  all 
through  the  year.  7'he  valley  is  considered  cold,  whereas 
the  Sham  is  reputed  warm.  Indeed,  we  had  found  there 
some  junii)er  bushes,  and  were  so  delighted  at  seeing  them 
that  we  hael  adorned  the  inside  of  our  tents  with  branches. 
It  never  snows  in  summer  in  the  Sham  vallev,  but  it  does 
in  the  Rung  valley.  In  manv  vears  there  'is  much  rain 
in  lx)th  valleys. 

As  though  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Tilx'tans'  assertions, 
the  thermometer  again  fell  in  the  night  to  -  19.1°.  We 
were  prepared  for  a  long  dav's  journev  and  a  difiicult  pass, 
and  therefore  it  was  still  dark  when  l' heard  the  vaks  being 
driven  mto  the  camp.  After  we  have  left  the  Ma'lung  riveT 
behmd  us  we  ride  up  hills  consisting  of  firm  soil  over- 
grown   with    mo.ss,    and    an    inextricable    entanglement    of 
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mountains  is  (lisjjhiya]  to  our  view.  \Vr  ride  steeply 
upwanih  alon.ij  tlie  valKy  eomin.t^  down  from  the  |)a--s, 
])a<'-in<,'  r)Ver  detritus  and  amonj.;  boulders,  with  votive 
(aims  lieri-  and  there.  A  streteli  of  almo>t  le\el  ground 
follows,  and  then  at  last  the  ]Kah  rises  stee]>ly  to  the  pass, 
which  is  strewn  with  innumerable  blocks  of  f^'rey  f^ranite. 
This  i>  tlie  la  la  or  "Horse  Pass,"  and  its  absolute  heis^ht 
is  17,835  feet. 

If  the  ascent  amonj^  the  Ijoulders  is  troublesome,  ami 
both  horse  and  rider  have  to  twi-t  their  Ixxlies  in  all  kinds 
of  acrobatic  feat^.  ilie  pilgrim  is  richly  rewarded  when  he 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  Ta-la  beside  the  streamer-decked 
cairn;  for  anything  grander  and  more  overpowering  I 
have  never  yet  seen,  unless  it  were  on  the  loj)  of  the 
Changdung-yogma.  The  panorama  to  the  south  ea>t 
and  east-M'Uth cast  is  so  fascinating  that  we  almost  f(jrget 
to  dismount.  We  command  a  somewhat  limited  ])ortion 
(A  the  horizon,  for  two  peaks  of  the  Ta  la  crest,  like  the 
j)ortal  of  a  great  tem])le,  cltjse  in  the  landscape  in  front  of 
us.  Below  is  a  zoni'  (jf  reddish-ijrown,  dome-shapcd  hills, 
b'ehind  them  a  nearly  black  spur,  intersected  by  numerous 
short  transver.se  valle}s,  and  farther  in  the  background  a 
'on.  All  seem  to  run  westwards  and 
which  we  have  supj)osed  to  lie  to  the 
since  we  crossed  the  Sela-la.  Such 
had  ga/ed  ujjon  time  after  time.  Hut 
high  above  the  dark-grey  ridge  rises  a  world  of  mountains 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  heavens  rather  than  the 
earth,  so  lightly  and  airily  is  it  pois<'d  above  the  rest  of  the 
earth  under  a  canopy  of  white  clouds.  It  is  so  far  from  us 
that  the  individual  contours  are  indistingui>hal)le,  and  it 
rises  like  a  wall  of  a  universal  light  blue  hue,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  a  little  deeper  than  the  colour  of  the  sky.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  expanses  of  blue  is  sharply 
marked  by  an  irregular  bright  white  line;  for  what  we 
see  before  us  is  the  snow-covered  crest  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  behind  it  lies  India  with  its  eternal  summer.  These 
are  the  most  northern  chains  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the 
frontier  between  Tilx't  and  Bhotan.  Between  them  and 
the   dark   grey   crest,   comparatively   near   to   us,   yawns   an 


dark    grey    ramific; 
from  the  watershed 
east    of    our    route 
scenerv   as   this   we 
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abyss,  a  huge  fissure  on  tlu'  earth's  crust,  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  or  'J'san,upo.  The  river  itself  is  not"  visible, 
but  we  leel  that  we  are  now  not  far  from  our  destination. 
Ah.  you  fearful  ran.ges  and  jiasses  which  we  have  surmounted 
in  the  Chan,-,'  tan<:.  where  dead  horses  mark  the  miles  and 
show  in  which  direction  we  travelled,  at  la-t  we  have  vou  be- 
hind us,  and  only  a  single  mountain  system,  the  Him'alavan, 
se])arates  us  from  India  I  This  view  strikes  us  dumb,  and 
it  seems  wonderful  to  me  that  I  have  succeeded  in  f(jrcing 
my  way  so  far. 

T>ering  and  Bolu  now  reach  the  pass  with  the  small 
caravan.  They  fall  on  their  knees  before  the  hea[)  of 
stones  and  nrite  thiir  prayers,  and  Tsering  tears  a  strip 
f)rf_  his  ragged  coat  to  tie  as  an  otTc.ng  on  to  one  of  the 
strings.  We  all  feel  as  though  we  were  on  a  pilgrimage. 
The  Tibetans  who  let  their  yaks  on  hire  see  after  the 
loafling  and  unloading,  gather  fuel,  and  relieve  the  Ladakis 
of  many  of  their  duties.  The  older  men  of  our  own  people 
are  allowed  to  ride.  They  have  easier  work  in  Ty  way, 
but  still  they  are  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  one  of  t,  g'reatest 
centres  of  Lamaism.  Old  Tsering'  holds  li:>  cap  in  his 
hand  as  he  goes  over  the  pass,  and  cannot  turn  his  eyes 
aside  from  the  dreamy  light-blue  mountains  whi*  '^  gleam 
in  the  distance  among  the  clouds.  He  reminds  him.self 
that  they  rise  far  beyond  Tashi-lunpo  and  that  ve  have 
not  to  cross  them  to  reavh  our  longed-for  destination. 

But  we  must  leave  this  grand  pass,  the  nevcr-to-hc- 
forgotten  Ta-la.  Down  we  go  on  a  break-neck  descent 
among  boulders,  between  steep  clitTs,  over  landslips  and 
spurs,  and  the  Himalayas  graduallv  vanish  from  sight. 
Now  we  see  only  the  line  of  the  crc'st  tipped  with  eternal 
snow;  after  we  have  descended  a  coui)lc  of  slopes,  it  also 
IS  concealed  by  the  flark  grev  rifigc,  and  our  horizon  is 
bounded  by  its  sharp  outline.  Kabbalo  is  a  village  of  two 
tiny  stone  cabins  in  the  Permanaklx)-tang  vallev  where  we 
encamp.  Several  Tibetans  are  out  of  doors  and  stare  at 
us;  for  dinner  I  have  butter  and  radishes,  and  see  no 
more  of  the  j)erpetual  mutton. 

On  February  5  we  made  a  short  march  down  the  same 
valley,  wnich  is  caiiLii    Dokang,  where  we  set  up  our  camp 
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:>o.    124.     Forty  Til)ctans  stood  at  the  ramj)  '- 

rhIc    up   they    all    thru-t    out    their    ton^^ucs 

woultl    f^'ii.    and    their    bright    red    colour    fo       d 

contra-'t    to    the'    dirty    faee  ■-.     Tho^e'    who    uore' 

them  off  with  the  left  hand  and  seratched   th.eir 

the    r'^'ht    -  another    form    of    salutati(jn.     When 

with   them  they  repeatedly  >hot  out  their  tongues 

from  politeness  and   friendline's>;    the'y  rould   not 

to  >how  their  j^oodwill.     Near  the  eamp  are  tlu'  rui'is  of  a 

(/:o);,!,',   or   fori,    whieh   is  ealled    Dokani,'  [le.   and    a   deserteel 

villa.^e    ealled    Arun:vkami>a    totifie-    that    the    valley    was 

formerly  more  densely  populate'd   than   now. 

'I'he'  march  on  the  ()lh  i>  one  I  >hall  never  for^U't ;  for 
now  we  rode  dovn  the  i^iuantic  -tairea-e,  the  edj,'e  of  the 
Chan^-tan^f,  into  the  ()inun,i,'a  '^n])  which  we  had  sec-n  from 
the  Ta  la.  and  in  tlie  depths  of  which  llow>  the  upper 
I'.rahmaputra.  From  the  eamp  we  marehed  towarclN  the 
south  south  east,  leavin.u  our  river  c)n  the  ri.uht.  whieh, 
euttin.i^  through  the  mountains  in  a  deej)  ravine,  llows  to  the 
Runi^chu.  At  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  valley  stands 
a  small  temple,  the  Chej^a  ^'omj)a.  A  pack  of  wolves  howled 
dismally  in  a  gcirue.  The  ascent  to  the  pass  La -rock  ( 14,5(^7 
feet)  is' short  and  easy,  and  before  we  were  aware  we  were 
up  at  a  f^reat  cairn  amid  smaller  heai)S  of  stones,  where  the 
tarpnchc  (votive  pole)  stands  <frey  and  cracked,  and  much 
worn  by  wind  and  weather  (Illustration  100)  Several 
blocks  of  stone  lyint;  in  heaps  on  the  east  side  c)f  the  pass 
were  white-washed  on  their  upright  sides.  We  had  to 
cross  over  two  more  smaller  ricl^es  before  we  had  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  view.  The  scene  is  t^'rand.  and  reminds 
one  of  the  landscape  seen  from  the  palace  at  Leh.  ^  The 
northern  ranfjes  of  the  Himalayas  were  distinctly  visible, 
but  heavy  clouds  rested  like  a  canopy  on  their  joeaks. 
Mount  Fverest,  therefore,  the  hi-^diest  mountain  of  the 
world,  could  not  be  seen.  The  Tsan.i^po  ai)peareel  as  a 
verv  small  bri;j;ht  riband,  still  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Helow  us  tlowed  the  Rung-chu.  which  we  could  see  trom 
the  place  where  it  emeri^es  from  the  mountains.  Most 
im]iosin.u  are  the  colossal  otTshoots  and  ramifications  of 
the   mountains   lying   to   Uie  east   and  west  of  our   position, 
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if  tlu'   Brahmaputra   like 


which   f'll   sudilinly  to  the   valliy 
an  iiulK  ->  row  ol"  titter's  claws. 

'I'h"  jihiin  >tn.t(h(d  out  hiforr  us  i>  a  very  hirj^'o 
expansion  ol'  the  Hraliinaputra  valley,  and  is  named  \c, 
or  Ve  shunu.  while  llu'  ri\(r  i>  here  called  the  Vere- 
tsanjrpo.  It  is  dtn-tlv  peopKd  ;  the  1,'reat  numl)er  of  dark 
s[)ecks  are  all  villages.  'Id  the  rii^'ht.  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  s[iur.  stand-  the  Iar!,'e  niona>tery  Tashi  i^'emhe, 
which  with  it-  nuni<rous  white- washc'd  houses  has  the 
apl)earance  of  an  Italian  coast  town.  Thence  a  road  runs 
to  the  famous  monastery  Sekya.  A  tliu'  line  meanderin}.; 
towards  the  southeast  is  the  ^'reat  hiL,dnvay  to  Shi;.,'atse, 
Tashi  lunpo,  and  Lha<a. 

From  the  last  platform  the  path  plunges  down  head- 
\on<^,  so  we  descend  on  foot  these  steep  slopes  of  <^rey 
f^ranite  rounded  h}'  wind  and  weather.  \\'hire  loose 
material  I'llls  up  the  interstices  the  path  is  sunk  in  to 
the  d(.'j)th  of  a  yard.  Many  i)il.L:rims,  horses,  and  yaks 
have  passed  here  before  the  path  became  so  small.  Some- 
times we  have  abysses  be>ide  us.  sometimes  v.e  slide  down 
over  the  sheets  i>\  t,'ranite,  sometimes  we  step  down  as  on  a 
staircase,  but  down  we  <j,n.  ever  downwards,  and  we  rejoice 
to  think  that  every  ste])  br:n,ii;s  us  nearer  to  warmer,  denser 
air,  where  we  can  breathe  more  easily.  Here  and  there 
tower  up  great  round  granite  blocks  on  a  |)edestal  of  loose 
rubbish,  like  glacier  tables;  rain  and  wind  have  sculptured 
out  these  singular  forms. 

At  last  we  are  down  on  the  great  jilain  into  which  all 
the  valleys  o|)en.  We  ride  |)a>t  barley fiL-lds,  puplar  groves, 
farms  and  villages  with  white  houses,  where  blue  and  red 
pennants  and  tlags  decorate  the  roofs.  We  leave  the 
monastery  Tugden  on  our  left;  a  littli'  farther,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  spur,  Muhamed  Isa  had  made  a  halt.  About 
a  hundred  Tibetans  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  exceedingly 
black  and  dirty,  but  \iTy  friendly,  surrounded  the  tint-. 
They  sold  us  shee|).  U>u\^.  milk,  radi-lu-,  and  malt  Intr 
(tltiiir^).  and  our  tired  animals  were  ^ui)plied  with  plenty  of 
hay  and  txirley.  Women  with  a  mund  arch  on  their  necks 
by  way  of  ornament,  carried  wicker  b;iskets  of  dung  to  the 
iires,  and   were  never  tired  of  sitting  with  us,  astonished  at 
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US  and  our  wonderful  occupations.  Here  Xgurbu  Tundup 
presented  himself  and  j^ave  me  the  welcome  information 
that  his  ma>ter,  Kunj^  (juslnik.  would  forward  my  corre- 
spondence. He  received  only  a  ])art  of  his  reward  at 
present,  and  the  remainder  would  he  paid  him  as  soon  as  I 
had  news  that  the  letters  had  actually  reached  (}yanf;tse. 
lie  handed  me  a  kadakh.  or  cloth  of  welcome,  from  his 
master,  and  said  that  he  was  ordered  to  accom])any  us  and 
assist  us  on  the  way  to  Shii^atse.  This  was  most  im- 
portant news.  It  signified  that  uo  should  meet  with  no 
obstructions. 

Here  the  absolute  height  was  12,956  feet,  and  the  air  was 
warm  and  pleasant.  At  nine  o'clock  we  had  only  5^  degrees 
of  frost,  and  therefore  the  tent  flap  was  left  open.  I  held 
a  long  consultation  with  Robert  and  Muhamed  Isa.  Should 
we  spend  ten  days  instead  of  only  one  in  this  delightful 
locality,  when-  there  was  all  we  wanted  and  where  the 
animals  could  recover  their  strength,  while  I  visited  the 
curious  monasteries  perched  like  storks'  nests  on  rocky 
promontories,  or  glittering  white  at  the  mouths  of 
valleys?  Xo;  we  knew  nothing  definite  alxnit  the  recep- 
tion that  awaited  us;  it  was  only  "leven  days'  journey  to 
Lhasa,  and  we  could  reach  our  destination,  Shigatse,  in 
three  days.  We  had  heard  nothing  from  the  Government, 
but  we  were  e.\])ecte(l  in  Shigatse.  Any  moment  might 
bring  a  change  unfavourable  to  us.  We  would  not  there- 
fore lose  a  single  j>recious  day.  but  would  start  eaily  in  the 
morning,  and  liurry  on  as  long  as  the  road  was  open  to  us. 

Our  excitement  v.as  becoming  acute.  After  all  the 
severe  trials  and  adventures  we  had  experienced  should  we 
succcckI  in  reaching  our  goal  ?  At  night  the  Ladakis  sang 
their  Tashi-lunjjo  hymn  more  softly  and  earnestly  than 
ever.  At  midnight  they  were  singing  still,  and  I  listened 
attentively,  though  I  had  so  frecjuently  heard  the  song  on 
the  Chang-tang. 

Then  the  fires  went  out  in  our  first  camp  in  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  crowd  collected  before  the  tents  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  was  a  very  mi.xcd  one.  Horses, 
mules,  and  rows  were  to  rarrv  the  lufrcagc,  for  there  were 
no   yaks   here.    A   south-west   storm   blew   when   I   stortcd 
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fully  an  hour  later,  and  tho  whole  population  of  the 
nei,L,'hbourhoo<l  (ollccted  to  witness  our  departure.  Just 
as  I  was  mountinf^  into  the  saddk-  three  emissaries 
appeared  from  a  certain  Che{)r)a  !)eva,  a  friend  of  Kunj,' 
(ju>huk.  They  brou<,dit  me  a  presirit  from  him  c"(jnsistinj^ 
of  a  whole  slauj^ditered  sheep,  a  thick  sweet  cake,  with 
fi<;ures  in  relief  and  preserved  fruits  on  the  toj),  three  large 
lumps  of  butter,  and  thirty  e.<;gs.  I  could  not  send  any 
present  in  return,  for  the  caravan  was  already  gone  f)n,  but 
I  gave  them  15  bright  ru|)ees  and  begged  them  to  convey 
my  hearty  greeting  to  the  unknown  Cheppa  Deva.  Then 
the  chief  of  the  three  said:  "We  must  hand  over  this 
money  to  our  master,  and  therefore  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Bomlx)  Chimbo  woukl  give  us  an  extra  tip."  This  was  a 
cute,  sensible  sj)eech;  they  received  an  additional  sum  of 
money  and  went  away  contented. 

A  numlKT  of  other  peo|)le  accom[)anied  us,  giggling 
and  chattering,  as  far  as  the  highroad  to  Shigatse.  The 
attractive  monasteries  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road 
])assed  out  of  sight,  and  we  hkIc  through  part  of  the  village 
Dzundi,  inhabited  by  smiths,  and  j)a>t  a  warm  medicinal 
sjjring,  over  which  a  bathhouse  is  erected — unfortunately 
it  was  just  then  occupied  by  a  patient,  and  we  could  not 
enter;  white  clouds  (jf  steam  issued  through  the  roof, 
windows,  and  doors.  And  furthir  proceeds  (jur  picturesciue 
party,  through  more  villages  and  barley-fields,  j)ast  fresh 
monasteries,  rocky  cliffs  and  valley  ojjenings,  till  the  road 
winds  over  a  barren  [)lain  more  and  more  to  the  south, 
towards  Jie  Brahmaputra,  just  as  one  approaches  the 
Indus  from  Leh,  and,  as  there,  hjose  stones  have  been 
removed  from  the  road  and  lie  along  the  sides. 

Where  the  valley  contracts  we  have  the  large  mon- 
astery Tarting-gompa  on  its  rock  to  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  river  the  village  Rokdso 
with  its  ferry;  and  now  wc  reach  the  first  granitic  spur, 
which  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  Beyond 
the  village  Karu  with  its  cornfields  and  small  gardens  wc 
ride  through  a  hollow  way  13  feet  deep,  a  corridor  in  the 
yello'.v  loss ;  here  and  there  llie  banks  arc  broken  through 
bv  rain  gutters,  and  through  the  gaps,  as  from  the  windows 
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of  a  uMlKry,  wc  Iiavc  a  ^^limji-r  of  the  L^rcat  •-idc  valK-v  So, 
\\lii(li  drain--  from  the  xiulli  iii!  i  the  'IVatii'po.  'I'lu'  rain 
lia>  nio(l(ll(i|  t!u'  loam  into  |iyrami(l-.  -oirrtinuN  as  miuh 
a>  a  yard  iii^li,  like  a  fon  ~t  of  ^ii^'annV  mu-liroom-,.  W'v 
mttl  dark  hare  hcadid  iHa>aiits,  dri\inu'  lufon  them  laden 
lior^is  and  muks,  and  women  and  (liildrtti  with  l)a>k(ts  on 
their  hacks,  (ontainin^'  fuel  or  rool>.  An  old  woman  sat 
astride  on  her  mule  and  ro>e  in  her  >addle  with  the  step 
of  the  animal;  a  man  of  Iu'ljIk  r  i)o>ition,  on  horxback, 
ac(()m|)anied  hi>  wife;  some  tountrv  people  whistlol  as 
they  followid  their  (ows  laden  with  ha\  ;  a  partv  of  men 
and  women  in  pieturesijue  (Ostunus  of  hlui-,  red,  and  vellow 
were  making  a  |iil^rimaf,'e  to  tlu'  \\  a-  War's  ft  -tivities  in 
'I'ashi  luniio,  which  my  I.adakis  had  lon^'  ho]>ed  to  attend. 
.Ml  the  tral'tie  was  makin.L,'  eastwards,  and  wc  nut  onlv  men 
who  were  ,t,^)in,i,f  on  husiness  from  one  villai^e  to  another. 

The  road  now  nms  o\er  low  land  which  is  t1oo<led  in 
summer,  so  that  those  who  |)ass  this  way  are  then  obliged 
to  travel  aloni^  the  thinks  of  the  mountains.  I'lven  now 
the'  Tsani^po  is  an  imposini,'  stream,  and  \w  rest  for  a  while 
on  its  bank,  which  our  road  touches  for  the  first  time.  I-or 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  drink  of  the  holy  water  of  tlie 
Brahmaputra.  Bluish  ^reen  and  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent, it  llows  slowly  and  noiselessly  in  a  sin.^le  bed  to 
the  east,  while  here  and  there  hshcs  are  seen  risin.L,'. 
Only  a  very  thin  erusl  of  iee  ronfine.s  the  water  at  the 
mart^dn,  but  a  bri<,dit  elump  of  icf,  like  a  mountain  rrystal, 
frecjuently  sweeps  past  us.  .\  raft  laden  with  Ijarley  iloats 
down  on  the  way  to  the  t^'reat  market  in  Shit^'atse.  and  soon 
vanishes  round  the  ne.\t  corner,  where  the  steersme  i  with 
their  lonj,'  poles  must  keep  a  gocxi  look-out  —  a  si}i;ht 
remindinif  me  vividly  of  my  voyage  on  the  Tarim  in  the 
year   iSqg. 

To  the  east  of  this  point  the  soil  is  sandy  and  rises  into 
barren  dunes  6  feet  hii;h.  One  can  tell  at  the  first  glance 
how  they  are  formed,  especially  on  a  day  like  this,  when  the 
westerly  storm  sweejts  the  drift-sand  before  it  in  clouds, 
often  hiding  completely  the  steep  rocky  walls  on  the  right 
bank  of  tliC  nser.  During  liigh-watcr  the  river  deposits 
quantities   of    mud    and    sand    on    the    shallows,    which   are 
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exposal  and  dry  up  in  winter.  Tlie  west  wind  carries 
auay  the  silted  material  to  pil<'  up  dunes  farther  east; 
where  the>e  lie  low  enough,  tlie  next  high  water  dears 
them  awav,  and  when  it  ha-'  fallen  the  {>r()ci--'>  i>  repeated. 
I'hus  ill  the  valley  of  the  Tsingpo  a  e()ntinu<)U>  di>place- 
ment  of  >olid  matter  from  wot  to  » a>t  is  going  on.  It  is 
not  alone  that  the  rivir  excavates  ilie  Ixd  with  its  own 
weight,  and  load>  its  water  with  ma»es  of  mud:  hut  al>o 
the  material  deposited  at  the  hanks  is  Iwirne  away  hy  the 
wind  whi(h  ( otnc-s  to  the  help  of  thi'  water.  Wind  and 
flowing  wattr  work  together  in  harmony  to  the  same  end, 
wa^hi^g  out  thi>  gigantic  drainage  channel  deeper  and 
(ke|iir.  They  have  lal'oured  at  the  wurk  for  untold  thou- 
sands of  yiars,  and  the  result  is  the  Tsangpo  valley  as  we 
see  it  today. 

After  a  ride  of  eight  hours  we  came  to  a  small  village 
comjKised  of  thirty  houses,  called  Rungma  (Illu.stration  loj), 
where  the  tents  were  si-t  up  in  a  gardiii  among  j)oplars  and 
willows.  How  ])leasant  it  seemed  to  us.  who  had  passed  a 
whoK'  half  year  on  the  desolate  Chang  tang  plateau,  to 
hear  the  wind  soughing  again  through  the  katless  branches 
of  the  trees  !  .\ow  the  fires  were  no  longer  fed  with  dried 
dung;  dry  faggots  crackled  Ixtween  the  tents  and  threw  a 
bright  light  on  the  trees  and  the  Tibetans. 

On    February    8    we    had    ancjther    long    rule.     Xgurbu 
Tundup  complained   that   his   mule  had   run  away,   so  that 
he   must   stay   behind,   and    begged    me   to  pay   him   the   re 
mainder    of    the    reward    I    had    promised.     But    this    trick 
was  too  transi)arent. 

We  suspected  that  the  letters  had  not  reachccl  Gyangtse 
after  all.  However,  we  were  not  far  from  the  village  when 
Xgurbu  came  riding  after  us  on  a  Ijorrowed  h(jrse  with 
jingling  bells.  When  we  had  pitched  our  camf),  Xgurbu 
was  immtdiately  sent  otT  as  a  j)unishment  to  Shigatse,  to 
inform  Rung  Gushuk  that  we  should  arrive  the  next  day, 
and  that  I  wished  to  have  a  gO(j<l  house  [)repared  for  me. 
That  was  a  '.'-'ought  I  ess  step,  for  if  Rung  (]ushuk  had  told 
what  he  knew  lo  a  Chinaman,  we  should   have  been  stoj)ped 

at    the   l:i<f    miimr-nt    In  f<.r<.    t-cK-tiintr   iti/.    t/>i.-r> 

The    winding    highway    runs    further    and    further    east- 
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wards  alopK  the  nortlu-rn  hank  of  the  Tsangpo.  past  fu-lds 
laid  (lilt  in  fcrrarcs  and  uatcml  hv  tlu-  rivir.  It  is 
astonishing  to  luid  in  •iihrt  so  niui  h  liiltivaMc  land,  and 
such  a  numlHT  of  inhaliilnl  villages  with  s,,Iid  -,t(,nf  houses 
and  ^ardins. 

At  I-amo  tan.t;  thi-  riwr  wa^his  the  mountainous  foot 
of  the  k'ft  hank,  and  hrrc  a  narrow  hrcak  ntck  pat'-  runs 
in  /ig/.af,'s  up  thr  sjop^.s.  JUit  it  ncnl  not  k-  UM(i  ixnpt 
whin  the  water  is  hi^'h.  Now  'nc-  trawl  alonj?  the  embank- 
ment kside  the  riwr.  The  river  has  ciuite  a  difiVrent 
appearance  today:  its  vurf.ue  is  half  covered  with  porous 
icc-hlorks.  Sut  then  at  night  there  were  .:;,^8  dej^'rees  of  frost. 
Leaping  and  elatttrinjj;  they  drive  downstream  and  graze 
the  fringe  of  ice  attached  to  the  hank,  piling  up  on  it  small 
white  walls  of  i( c.  'Jhey  keep  in  the  line  of  the  strongest 
current,  and  oftin  remain  stranded  on  sandbanks  which 
sh(nv  a  rerldish  brown  tinge  amid  the  dear  green  water. 
A  grand  landscape  under  v  blue  sky  and  among  ponderous 
fissured  mountain  masses!  In  the  afternoon  the  drift  ice 
had  decreased  in  Cjuantity,  and  in  the  evening,  Ixfore  our 
camp,  had  disappeared  altogether  (Illustration  loi). 

L'])wards  over  the  extreme  point  of  a  rockv  projection 
by  a  stony  staircase  where  we  i)refer  to  go  on  foot.  Then 
\vc  descend  again  to  the  level  valkv  bottom,  past  more 
villages  and  monasteries,  always  surrliumled  by  chhortcns 
and  manis.  and  often,  like  the  Tikze  gom[)a 'in  Ladak, 
perched  on  rocks.  Tanak-puchu  is  a  great  v.dlcv  coming 
down  from  the  north,  and  its  river  irrigates  the"  fields  in 
Tanak.  I  could  not  obtain  a  clear  description  of  this 
valley:  all  I  heard  was  that  it  came  from  a  i)ass  to  the 
north;  so  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  from  the 
Trans  Himalaya,  like  the  My-chu  and  Shang-chu  valleys. 
If  such  is  the  case,  however,  then  the  eastern  watershc^l  of 
the  My-chu  is  a  hydrographic  lx)undary  between  it  and  the 
Tanak-puchu,  not  the  Shang-chu.  The  question  can  onlv 
be  solvcfl  by  future  investigations  on  the  spot. 

In  the  Tanak  ("The  Black  Horse")  valley  \vc  encamped 
m  a  pretty  garden  (Illustration  105),  where'  a  small  house 
with  a  gaily  painted  verandah  is  occupied  bv  the  T.nshl 
Lama,  when  the  prelate  pays  his  annual*  visit  to  the  temple 
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Tashi-gembc.  The  garden  is  situatal  on  a  terrace  of 
detritus,  which  desccr.:!s  sheer  down  to  the  river  and  affords 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tsangpo.  The  river  is  here 
called  Sangchen,  or  sometimes  Tsangpo-Chimbo,  that  is, 
the  great  river.  The  Tsangi)o  is  the  river  of  Tilx't  par 
i:\rcllcmr.  According  to  Waddell  this  name  is  sometimes 
so  written  that  it  is  a  strict  translation  of  the  name  Brahma- 
putra, which  means  "Son  of  Brahma."  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  name  Yere  tsangpo,  and  fatiher  westwards 
we  shall  meet  with  other  names,  in  the  lower  i)art  of  its 
pa.ssage  tlirough  the  Himalayas  -t  is  called  Dihong,  and  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Brahmaputra  only  when  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  to  water  the  plains  of  Assam. 
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Till".  Qth  of  February  dawned,  the  great  day  on  which  our 
caravan  of  yearning  j)ilgriins  would  reach  the  goal  of  their 
dreams.  The  day  Ix-fore  had  Ix'cn  stormy,  and  in  the 
evening  a  strange  reddish-yellow  light  spread  over  the 
valley  in  consecjuence  of  the  dust  that  lloated  aljout  in 
the  air;  the  mountains  were  indistinct,  and  the  horizon  to 
the  (ast  was  (juite  invisible.  But  the  morning  was  Ix'autiful 
and  the  day  was  calm.  Early  in  the  morning  Sonam 
Tsering  and  some  Ladakis  went  on  board  two  boats  with 
})art  of  the  baggage,  while  Muhamed  Isa  and  Tsering  kept 
along  the  read  with  the  cara^  n.  That  was  a  stratagem 
we  had  devised.  If  any  one  aj)peared  at  the  last  moment 
ordering  us  to  halt,  the  prohibition  would  only  aflect 
Muhamed  Isa  and  the  caravan,  while  I  should  slip  into 
Shigatse  by  water  unnoticed. 

All  the  others  were  on  the  way  when  Robert,  Rabsang, 
and  I  made  our  way  from  tiie  terrace  down  a  steep  gully, 
and  stepi)e(l  on  board  the  excellent  boat  that  was  to  bear 
us  down  the  holy  stream.  'I'hese  Tsangpo  boats  are  both 
simple  and  practical.  A  skeleton,  or  rather  framework,  of 
thin  tough  boughs  and  laths  is  tied  fast  together,  and  is 
covered  with  four  yak  hides  sewed  together,  which  are 
attached  to  a  rim  of  wocxl  forming  the  gunwale  —  and  the 
lK)at  is  ready.  It  is  very  dum[)y,  of  a  long  rectangular 
shape,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  front  than  behind.  It  is 
not  heavy,  Ix'ing  only  an  ordinary  load  for  a  man.  All 
the  boats  now  descending  the  river  with  j)ilgrim6  going 
to    the    Xew    Year    festival,    and    the    lx)ats    which    convey 
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country  produce  or  fuel  to  Shigatse  and  Tashi-lunpo.  will 
1h  carried  back  by  the  owners  along  the  river-bank.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  HIindug  ling,  the 
part  of  Tanak  where  we  had  encamped,  gain  tlieir  living 
I;y  .such  transjjort.  These  Ijoats  are  verv  buovant ;  there 
were  four  men  in  mine,  and  it  could  have  borne  a  much 
heavier  load. 

The  rower  .sits  on  a  thin  lx)ard  and  rows  continuouslv, 
but  faces  forwards,  for  he  must  Ix'  able  to  see  the  waterway 
downstream.  The  blades  of  the  oars  are  divided  like  a 
fork,  and  a  piece  of  leather  is  sewed  Ix'twcen  the  prongs 
like  the  web  of  a  duck's  foot.  Our  boatman  is  a  self- 
confident  fellow,  and  receives  my  advice  with  a  smile  of 
sujjeriority  when  I  venture  to  air  mv  experience  in  river 
navigation.  The  current  does  most  of  the  work,  but  the 
oars  are  in  constant  use  to  keep  the  boat  under  control. 

At  first  we  glided  along  slowlv  till  we  came  to  the 
village  Segrc.  with  white,  clean,  and  neat  houses  standin" 
l)ictures(iuely  on  the  left  bank,  and  a  short  distance  Ix-vond" 
to  where  the  river  washes  the  focjt  of  a  steej)  mountain 
spur.  IJut  -hen  the  velocity  of  the  boat  increased,  amount- 
mg  on  an  average  to  4  feet  a  second.  I  was  able  to 
look  down  the  river,  note  the  intervals  of  time,  take  my 
bearings,  measure  the  velocitv,  and  draw  a  map  of  the 
river's  course,  just  as  I  had  before  done  on  the  Tarim. 
\\e  passed  no  cataracts,  but  the  water  formed  small  rapids 
in  narrow  contractc-d  reaches,  and  seethed  round  the  bends. 
It  was  a  splendid  voyage,  the  most  delightful  that  I  have 
experienced.  The  last  day's  journey  could  not  have 
passed  more  pleasantly.  In  Tilxt,  where  hitherto  Nature 
had  only  placed  obst;>cles  in  our  wav,  we  were  now  lx)rne 
along  by  one  o'  Nature's  forces.  During  half  a  vear  wc  had 
■vorked  our  v..y  through  Chang-tang  with  constant  losses, 
and  now  the  gates  stcxxl  witlc  open  and  I  glidt-d  as 
smoothly  as  on  oil  to  my  destination.  One  of  the  greatest 
erosion   vallevs  of  the  work!   displaved   its    wonderfuf  pano- 

rnm"')  '^'    ''"■  /'"'    1'   r*''^    ^^'^^    ""^    ^^"^    ^''f^'htest    ripple 
rufflcxl    the   surface   of    the   Tsangpo.     Undisturlxd    by    the 
winds  ol  heaven,  the  emerald-sTc-n  uator   .r;,..,^  ;.,...if  '.,     . 
the^  sport  of  silent  ecldies.  which,  coming  inlo  e.xistence  at 
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cliffs  and  projecting  points,  dance  rapidly  downstream  in 
ever  wider  circles,  and  finally  vanish  altogether.  They  are 
born  and  die.  come  and  go,  and  the  same  tongue  of  land 
calls  forth  new  ones  to  life,  but  every  new  vortex  whirls  its 
s[)irals  in  oth-.T  water  of  the  holy  river,  which  has  for 
thousands  of  years  pursued  its  course  to  the  mysterious 
narrows  of  the  Dihong. 

What  an  intoxicating  pleasure  to  be  borne  along  east- 
wards by  the  Tsang[)o !  Is  the  river  one  of  the  forbidden 
paths  of  Tibet?  If  they  come  now  and  stop  me  I  shall 
return:  "I  am  not  in  Tibet;  I  am  on  the  holy  river  of  the 
Hindus;  let  me  alone."  The  view  changes  with  quite  per- 
plexing frequency:  we  have  a  dark  wall  of  rock  in  front  of 
us;  at  the  next  turn  it  has  disappeared,  and  another  comes 
into  sight  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  We  often 
wondc^r  what  above  and  below  mean  here;  we  seem  to 
remain  motionless  while  the  panorama  revolves  round  us. 
Robert  is  plunged  in  thought,  looks  over  the  gunwale,  and, 
misled  by  the  water  and  ice-blocks  alx)Ut  us,  exclaims  with 
astonishment:  "Why,  Master,  surely  we  are  not  moving." 
"Look  at  the  sandbank  yonder  on  the  left,"  I  reply,  and 
he  is  puzzled  at  seeing  it  move  upstream.  An(l  where  the 
river  is  shallow  and  the  bottom  can  be  seen,  it  seems  as 
though  the  gravel,  rounded  stones,  and  sandbanks  were  all 
passing  upwards  underneath  the  boat. 

We  fall  into  reverie  on  this  fairy-like  voyage.  A 
thought  occurs  to  me:  shall  we  travel  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  ki-chu  and  thence  go  up  to  Lhasa  on  foot?  We  can 
travel  by  night,  and  hide  ourselves  during  the  day;  and 
Tibetan 'is  Rabsang's  mother-tongue.  But  it  passes  away 
as  quicklv  as  the  c>ddies  beside  the  boat.  In  Lhasa  I 
could  add  nothing  to  the  knowledge  acquired  by  Young- 
husbpid's  expedition  two  years  Ix'fore;  my  hoj)es  were 
fi.xed  on  the  friendship  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  On  the  Sela- 
la  I  had  conceived  a  great  fancy  for  the  Trans-Himalaya, 
and  no  geographical  problem  on  earti'  had  greater 
attractions  for  me.  All  my  future  enterprises  should 
have  the  object  of  making  as  thorough  a  scientific 
invc:sti-;atiori  of  the  Trans-Himahya  as  could  pos--ibly  I-h- 
accomplished   by  one   man   in   a  single  journey.     Yes.   this 
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task  was  so  tremendous  that  my  former  longing  for  Lhasa 
died  away  like  the  ral  of  even  in  the  Tsangpo  valley,  this 
gigantic  colonnatk'  of  granite,  this  royal  highway  of  Buddha, 
which,  breaking  through  the  mountains  and  becoming  hazy 
in  the  far  east,  leads  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lhasa 
valley,  while  we  now  glide  along  on  its  floor  of  liquid 
emerald  to  the  holiest  tonn  of  Lamaism.  Fascinating  and 
attractive  as  fairy  dances  the  current  carried  my  thoughts 
eastwards,  but  it  also  prompted  new  plans  of  campaign  in 
districts    which    had    hitherto    lain  outside    my    r.phere    of 

(interest.     In    the    valleys    which    pour    their    water    to    the 
My-chu,  I  had  heard  more  than  once  of  Xain  Sing's  Raga- 
tsangpo,   which   some   Tiljctans  had   descrilied    as   quite   as 
important  as  the  Tsangpo,  itself.    Was,  perhaps,  the  Raga- 
tsangpo    the    main  stream?     Had    it,   perchance,   tributaries 
i     deriving   their   water   from    the    heart    of    the      mysterious 
i     country  to  the  north?     Not  an  evening  had   passed  during 
j     the    whole    winter    when    I    had     not    studied     attentively 
I     Ryder's    and    Xain    Sing's    maps.     Was    it    certain    where 
the   source   of   the    Brahmaputra   lay?     Had    I    not   here   a 
task    before    me    much    more    profitable    than    following    in 
the   steps   of   Tommy    .\tkins    to   Lhasa?     The    sun-lighted 
waters    bearing   our   boat    brought    me   intelligible   messages 
from  distant  ravines,  from  the  melting  margins  of  perpetual 
fields  of  firn,  from  bluish  glaciers  and  green  ice  grottoes  in 
the  heaven-kissing  crest  of  the  Himalayas,  nay,  a  sonorous 
!     echo  from  the  valley  where  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra 

bursts  out  from  the  rock. 
1  But    we   must    not    forget   the   demands   of    the    present 

amid  dreams  of  the  future.  The  golden  gods  of  Tashi- 
lunpo  expect  us  at  their  festival.  Sometimes  the  river 
contracts  and  deepens,  and  the  bottom  ceases  to  be  visible, 
sometimes  it  spreads  out  and  the  velocity  decreases. 
Below  the  village  Pani,  where  a  valley  opens  out,  the 
river  makes  a  bend  to  the  south-east,  but  quickly  turns 
eastwards  again,  where  it  traverses  the  great  Ix'd  which 
in  summer  lays  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley 
bottom  under  water.  We  seldom  pass  a  high,  clearly 
di.finf'd  bank  rnvfrrd  v.'ifh  "f.Tss.  which  is  nfst  flfMsdcd 
at    high-water.      From   time   to   time   the   river   sends  out 
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a  '-idf  cliannel.  which,  however,  soon  rejoins  the  main  bed. 
Wikl  geese  >tan(i  on  the  bank  and  scream  as  we  pass  by; 
l)lark  and  white  ducks,  Iierons  and  otlier  waterfowl,  are 
fearless  and  trustful,  as  though  they  well  knew  that  it  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  'ra>hi  lunjK)  to  <|ueneh  the  light  of  life 
in  any  living  thing. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Tanak  a  dozen  boats  passed 
the  village;  some  were  tied  together  in  couples  so  that 
they  could  not  capsize.  The  passengers  were  pilgrims 
from  farther  up  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  Xcw  Year 
festival.  There  women  sat  in  their  most  elegant  holiday 
attire,  with  necklets  of  coloured  glass  Ix^ids  from  which 
little  ilver  boxes  containing  images  .ind  relics  or  silver 
coins  were  suspended,  and  with  high  arclu'd  frames  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  covered  with  red  woollen  material  and 
adorned  with  turquoise  and  coral.  There  sat  greylx-ards. 
men,  and  boys,  and  a  couple  of  lamas  in  their  red  togas 
had  joined  the  jiarty  of  laymen.  Most  of  the  Ixiats  carried 
small  f)rayer  streamers  on  rods  tied  to  the  gunwale,  and 
small  reli(iuarits  hung  over  it  to  bring  a  blessing  on 
the  boat  journey.  In  some  lK)ats  sand  was  laid  on  the 
lx)ttom  and  >labs  of  stone,  where  a  fire  could  Ix?  kindled  and 
tea  infused.  They  took  little  notice  of  us,  but  talked  and 
gossiped  continually  and  seemed  very  merry.  Evidently 
the  passengers  of  some  boats  were  well  known  to  one 
another,  and  were  travelling  together  from  the  same 
village.  -Ml  the  boats  on  the  river  were  engaged  on  a 
day  like  this,  and  a  continuous  succession  of  pilgrims 
streamed  down  the  water  highway  to  the  holy  monastery. 
Where  the  banks  were  low  these  small  black  [)oints  could 
Ix'  seen  both  up  and  down  stream  (Illustrations  io6,  107). 

We  lloal  past  a  sandbank,  where  some  blocks  of  ice 
are  stranded,  warning  us  of  danger.  The  boat  only  twice 
grazes  the  bottom,  for  our  boatman  is  watchful  and  steers 
well.  He  knows  the  way,  too,  and  here  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  looks  to  find  the  course;  for  the  river  splits  into  arms, 
and  only  a  boatman  ac(|Uainted  with  them  all  can  choose 
the  best  and  shortest.  Sometimes  he  guides  us  into  a 
narrow  ch.anne!  where  th''  water  rushes  swiffK-. 

Now  the  river  turns  towards  the  right,  southern  side  of 
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tlu'  valley,  where  a  mountain  falls  sheer  to  the  water, 
leavin},'  only  >ut"tkient  room  on  thi'  hank  for  a  road  hut- 
tressed  up  with  stone  l)loek>.  'I'here  a  do/en  lK)atinin 
are  carryin.t,'  their  skin  Ijoats  on  tht  ir  l)acks.  and,  seen  from 
k'hind,  re>emhle  a  row  of  ^i^^'antie  l>eetles.  .\n<l  in  the 
other  direetion  caravans  of  mules  laden  with  firewood  are 
Ix'inj,'  driven  to  Shit^'atsc.  Here  lx'j,'ins  a  succession  of 
views  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  i)icturesf|Ueness,  and 
wildness.  One  clilT  after  anotlur  falls  steeply  to  the  river, 
and  is  washed  hy  the  water  murmuring  at  its  f(Kn.  Often 
a  block  of  ice  is  tilted  up  in  a  whirlpool,  rises  alM)ve  the 
surface,  brightly  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  then  falls  back 
again. 

We  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  landing,  Init  the  cur- 
rent was  too  strong.  At  length  the  boatman  succeeded  in 
getting  us  into  a  backwater,  and  I  got  out  on  to  a  pro- 
montory just  as  a  i)arty  of  i)ilgrims  were  passing  by,  and 
was  in  time  to  take  them  with  my  camera.  They  could 
not  make  out  what  I  was  doing,  and  they  ceased  talking; 
they  seemed  relieved,  and  breathed  freely  again,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  got  off  with  a  whole  skin,  and  that  my 
camera  was  not  a  firearm.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eye's 
new  subjects  presented  themselves  and  invited  me  to  stay 
sketching  all  day  long.  But  there  was  no  time;  it  was  my 
last  day,  and  I  had  ventured  on  too  great  a  game  to  let 
everything  depend  on  a  single  card.  "It  is  stil!  far,"  the 
skipper  s;ud,  pointing  at  starting  to  a  point  Ix'hind  which  lay 
the  Shigatse  valley,  a  considerable  distance  off  (Illustration  io,0. 

When  we  come  again  into  the  middle  of  the  valley  the 
river  Ix'comes  as  broad  as  a  lake,  is  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
grand  and  majestic,  tl(nvs  slowly  as  oil,  and  reflects  the 
forms  of  the  mountains  and  the  lx)at.  The  spurs  anfl  cliffs 
of  the  mountains  on  the  northern  bank  have  a  rosy  hue,  the 
water,  usually  green,  shines  blue  from  tlie  reflexion  of  the 
sky.  and  all  is  solemnly  quiet  and  [x'aceful.  RolxTt  and 
Rabsang  sleep  in  a  corner,  but  I  grudge  to  lose  a  minute 
of  this  i)ilgrim  voyage.  Here  and  there  .stands  a  cairn  with 
a  streamer-decked  rod  —  these  are  the  places  whvre  routes 
cross  the  river.  At  one  ferry  a  large  caravan  of  vaks  were 
halting,  and  their  loads  of  sheep's  wool  were  [)iled  up  in  a 
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wall  on  the  ])ank.  The  black  int-n  Mood  out  sharply  against 
a  background  (;f  yillow  sand  dums.  I-'artlur  down  'IVring 
was  cngaf^cd  in  .L,'«-lt'n,i^  'i'"'  dctac  hnicnt  into  a  lx)at,  while 
his  hoi  (.s  N.cre  Ix'in;^  driven  on  to  anotlier  by  coaxinj;  and 
sfoldinj^.  Here  tin-  great  nwd  from  Tanak  ero^^es  the 
river,  and  'I'se/ing  shouted  to  us  as  we  shot  rapidly  past 
that  Muhamed  Isa  was  far  ahead.  Fishermen  in  two  IxKits 
were  at  work  with  their  net  in  a  bay  of  the  river,  trying  to 
drive  the  fi^h  into  the  net  bv  throwing  stones;  thev  had  a 
poor  catch,  but  jjromised  to  bring  us  I'ish  for  sale  in  the 
morning  to  Shigatse.  We  again  make  a  Ix.'nd  to  the  south- 
east and  ajjproach  the  mountains  of  the  southern  side,  at 
the  foot  c)f  whicl  .ve  pass  the  villages  Chang  dang,  Tashi- 
gang,  and  'I'ang  gang,  prettily  situated  among  gardens. 
The  river  now  Hows  slowly  in  a  single  channel,  as  though 
it  must  Ik-  careful  in  passing  the  mouth  of  a  valley  leading 
to  a  monastery. 

There  is  much  life  and  movement  at  the  foot  of  the  next 
I)romontory;  many  boats  hiden  with  barley,  straw,  firewood, 
and  dung  are  on  the  point  of  putting  in,  and  from  others 
the  cargo  is  Ix-ing  cleared  amid  shouts  and  singing.  Rows 
of  boats  are  drawn  ashore,  and  lie  turned  upside  down  like 
large  hairy  toads.  The  boatman  who  has  conveyed  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Xyang  valley  receives  four  times  the 
usual  j)ay,  and  can  scarcely  Ixdieve  his  eyes.  He  will  Ix' 
able  to  give  himself  a  day's  rest  to-morrow. 

At  this  singular  landing-stage  GutTaru  is  waiting  with 
our  horses.  I  mount  my  small  white  Ladak  horse  and 
RolxTt  his  Tilxtan  bay,  and  while  the  sun  is  .setting  we 
ride  up  the  Xyang  valley  with  Rabsang  as  outrider.  We 
soon  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of  hollow  v/ays  and  fissures 
in  yellow  loam.  Hut  we  do  not  need  a  guide,  for  several 
travellers  and  mule-drivers  are  on  their  way,  and  give  us 
instructions,  and  none  is  uncivil.  .A  little  to  the  left  of 
our  road  flows  the  Xyang  chu,  the  river  of  Gyangtse,  one 
of  the  largest  southern  tributaries  of  the  Tsangpo,  with 
several  villages  on  its  banks.  Twilight  falls;  I  feel  my 
heart  beating;  shall  we  succeed?  It  becomes  dark;  a 
large  white  ilihorhn  stands  like  a  ghost  close  on  the  right 
of  our  way.     Rabsang  asks  a   belated  wanderer  how  far  it 
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is,  and  receives  tho  answer:  "Fvtllow  tlu-  road  and  you  will 
omr  M)oti  to  a  lane."  On  iln-  ri-^lu  risrs  a  hill,  and  on  its 
summit  the  outlinis  of  the  Shigatse  (\/.(m^,  the  Council 
House,  are  faintly  -i  en  a^ain^t  the  sky.  Xow  we  are 
lx>t\veen  white  hou^s  and  follow  a  narrow  lane,  in  which 
it  is  still  darker.  In  an  open  place  some  Chinese  stand 
and  stare  at  us.  Snajjpy  do^^s  come  out  of  the  houses  and 
hark  at  us.  ( )therwi>e  the  town  is  asleep,  and  no  po[)ular 
assembly  witnesses  our  entry.  Hut  where  are  our  men? 
We  flo  not  know  where  they  are  f|uartered.  Ah  !  there  stands 
Xam-iyal,  waitini^'  to  show  us  the  way,  and  he  leads 
us  to  a  f^'ate  in  the  wall  Uhind  which  Kung  (Jushuk's 
garden  lies. 

Here  Muhamed  Isa  and  all  the  other  men  meet  and 
grei't  us,  as  though  they  would  oITit  me  their  congratula- 
tions on  a  great  triumph.  We  dismount,  and  cross  the  court 
to  the  house  which  Kung  (ni-^huk  has  placed  at  my 
disposal.  Hut  it  is  cold  and  cheerless,  and  I  prefer  my 
tent  set  u|)  under  the  [)oi)lars  of  the  garden.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  Tsering  we  sit  hy  a  large  fire  of  brushwood, 
whither  al-o  several  TitK-tans  gradually  gather.  I  pay 
no  heed  to  them;  I  am  too  much  engagetj  with  my  own 
thoughts.  I  had  \u-cn  fortunate,  and  after  a  si.\  months' 
journey  through  Tikt  had  reached  my  first  goal.  It 
was  late  at  night  when  my  dinner  was  rearly;  it  was  very 
welcome,  for  we  had  had  no  i)rovisions  on  the  boat.  Then 
I  had  two  hours'  good  work  at  the  note>  I  had  made  during 
the  (l;iy.  Hut  I  was  disturk'd  by  a  gentleman  who  belonged 
to  the  secular  staff  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  acting  upon  orders,  but  that  he  had  been  told 
that  an  unusual  visitor  had  arrived,  and  he  begged  me  to 
furnish  him  with  j)articulars.  T' en  he  wrote  down  the 
names  and  nationality  of  us  all,  and  the  size  of  the  caravan, 
and  intiuired  by  wliic  h  way  we  had  come,  whither  we  in- 
tended to  travel,  and  what  was  the  object  of  my  visit  to 
Shigatse.  He  was  exceedingly  j)olite.  and  hoped  thai  we 
had  not  suffered  too  severely  in  the  cold  of  Chang-tang. 
He  was,  he  said,  an  otVicial  of  too  low  a  rank  to  venture  to 
address    the   Tashi    I.ama.    but    h.-   vvruilJ    ,omtvii.r.,VT»"    ♦v>f> 

.     r  •  ,  '  i':iea-.\.      lilt 

mtormation    he    had    obtained    to    his    superiors.     I    never 
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luard  anything,'  more  of  him.  Seldom  have  I  slept  so  ".v(ll 
a>  <(n  tlii->  riii^ht  -  yes,  |)erha[)s,  when  I  had  fortunately 
(ompleted   my  (ollej,'!'  coarse. 

When  thi'  ni  \t  day  [)assed  without  any  one,  lay  or 
spiritual,  ^'w'lnii,  himself  the  least  trouble  al)out  us,  I  sent 
Muhamed  Isa  up  to  'I'a-^hi  kinpo.  Its  j,'olden  roofs  shone 
fierily  in  the  rays  of  the  eveninj^  sun  f)n  a  slof)e  in  the  west 
close  to  our  ^^ankn,  \vliieh  was  situated  in  the  soutlurn 
suburb  if  SIii<,'alM-.  My  excellent  caravan  leader  sought 
out  a  l.ima  of  hi.u'h  po>ition,  who  answeri'd  that  he  would 
send  some  one  next  day  to  in(|uire  particularly  alxuit 
my  intentions  and  he  would  tluti  communic;!te  with  me 
further.  .\t  till'  same  moment  a  Chinaman  of  hii^'h  rank 
named  Ma  paiil  me  a  visit.  He  introduced  himself  as  the 
commander  of  t'v-  /.;/;>,/.  or  detachment  of  140  Chinese 
soldiers,  which,  it  seems,  tjarrir-ons  Shitjatse.  .Ma,  who  was  a 
Duncan  and  a  follower  of  Islam,  Ix'canie  my  [)arti(  ular  friend 
from  the  ("irst  moment,  and  smirked  \  ith  <^ood  temper  and 
ciuirfulness.  He  had  arrived  from  Lhasa  five  days  pre- 
viously, and  was  to  stay  uiuil  the  .\mban,  the  Governor- 
General,  Lien  Darin,  recalled  him. 

"It  is  inconceivable, "  said  .Ma,  "how  you  have  con- 
trived to  get  through  to  Shit^at.se  without   Ix-ini^  stopjK-d." 

"\'es,  to  speak  frankly,  I  had  expected  all  kinds  of  an- 
noyances, if  not  sooner,  at  any  rate  a  couple  of  days'  journey 
from  here." 

"I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  your  romint^;  if  I  hail  known 
that  you  were  approaching  the  town,  it  would  have  Ixrn 
my  duty  to  stoj)  you." 

"Then  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  you  are  strange  here." 

"Yes,  but  the  worst  i-^,  that  I  shall  come  olT  badly 
as  soon  as  the  .\mban  hears  tiiat  you  are  living  here, 
in  Shigatse.  Ikit  now  it  is  too  late;  I  cannot  help  it 
now." 

"Tell  me.  Ma  Daloi,  do  you  think  that  the  Tashi  Lama 
will  receive  me)'" 

"I  doubt  it.  Immediati'ly  on  my  arrival  I  Ix^gged  for 
an  audience  with  the  Grand  Lama,  but  he  has  not  even 
condescended  to  give  me  an  answer.  And  yet  1  am  a 
Chinese  oiiicer."' 
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This  was  little  cncourat^inf^  to  mc,  a  stranpcr,  who  had 
come  from  the  north  without  permission,  and  of  whom 
no  one  knew  what  spirit  he  was.  And  then  next  day  was 
the  Xew  Year  festival,  which  I  could  not  attend  without 
some  understanding,  especially  as  the  Tashi  Lama  himself 
would  Ix;  present.  But  he  must  know  something  alxjut  me, 
or  how  could  Xgurbu  Tundup's  arrival  at  Xgangtsc-tso 
with  the  letters   Ix-  explained? 

Meanwhile  we  awaited  the  course  of  events,  and  went 
out  with  a  paper  lantern  to  inspect  one  of  the  horses  which 
had  died  in  his  stall  and  must  Ix;  removed.  Why  could  he 
rxv  remain  alive  now,  when  the  mangf.rs  were  so  full  of 
barley,  straw,  and  chatT,  and  the  animals  stood  against  a 
wall  which  sheltered  them  from  cold  and  wind,  and  had  an 
idle  time  Ixfore  them?  P'ive  of  the  veterans  and  the  last 
mule  from  Poonch  were  still  living,  the  last  si.x  of  the  splendid 
caravan  which  had  set  out  from  Leh  six  months  before. 
.Ml  the  rest  lay  in  Chang-tang  and  the  storms  roared 
above  them.  These  six  should  Ix;  cherished  as  the  apple 
of  my  ve  and  Ik.-  well  cared  for.  Their  sore  backs  should 
Ix;  wa.  d  and  rublx-d,  their  flanks  groomed,  at  night  they 
should  sleep  in  cloths,  and  of  barley  and  chaff  they  should 
have  abundance,  i  he  ground  beneath  them  should  be 
strewn  with  straw,  and  they  should  be  led  to  water  at 
regular  times.  I  stroked  my  small  grey,  but  he  bit  and 
kicked  as  usual.  He.  of  all  the  veterans,  was  in  the  Ix^st 
condition,  and  (iulTaru  declared  that  he  could  cross  the 
Chang-tang  again  if  necessary. 

We  were  very  comfortable  in  the  garden.  To  right 
and  left  of  my  tent  stood  Rolx;rt's  and  Muhamed  Isa's,  and 
that  of  the  Ladakis  a  little  farther  off,  and  huge  fires  burned 
as  usual  Ix'fore  the  latter  two.  A  man  and  woman  of  Kung 
Gu.shuk's  household  lived  in  a  wretched  hut  in  the  entrance 
gate,  and  |)rocured  for  us  anything  we  wanted.  The  woman 
was  old  and  infirm,  and  her  face  was  Ix-da'  '.d  with  black, 
but  she  was  exceedingly  friendly.  She  w-  always  coming 
to  my  tent,  lx)wing,  giggling  and  grinning  jut  of  pure  good- 
will. 

On  February  1 1  I  was  awaked  at  half-past  six  with  the 
news  that  two  men  wished  to  sueak  to  mc  at  once.    The 
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brazier  and  warm  water  were  brought,  I  dressed  in  great 
haste,  the  tent  was  swept  and  put  in  order,  and  then  I  sent 
to  invite  my  guests  to  enter.  The  one  was  a  tall  lama  of 
high  rank,  named  Lobsang  Tsering.  and  he  was  a  secretary 
of  the  'lash'  Lama;  the  other,  Duan  Suen,  was  a  China- 
man, with  handsome  and  refined  features.  Both  were 
extremely  polite  and  had  polished  manners.  We  talked  for 
two  hours  on  all  kinds  oi  subjects.  Singularly  enough,  my 
arrival  in  Shigatse  seem.ed  to  Ix-  a  cf)mplete  surprise  to 
both  gentlemen.  They  inquired  my  name,  the  route  by 
which  I  had  come,  and  my  intentions,  and,  of  course, 
had  never  heard  of  iH)or  little  Sweden;  but  they  wrote 
down  the  Swedish,  English,  and  Chinese  names  of  my 
country. 

"T  intend  to  be  present  to-day  at  the  Xew  Year 
festival,"  I  said.  "I  cannot  leave  Shigatse  without  wit- 
nessing one  of  the   greatest  church  feasts." 

".\  European  has  never  attended  our  festivals,  which 
are  intended  nnly  for  Tilx-tans  and  pilgrims  of  our  faith, 
and  permission  will  never  Ix-  granted  to  witness  them." 

"The  Panchen  Rinpoche  (the  Holy  Teacher,  the  Tashi 
Lama)  must  have  Ix'en  informed  of  my  coming  some  months 
ago.  His  Holiness  also  knew  from  which  direction  I  should 
come,  or  he  could  not  have  sent  my  mails  to  the  Dangra- 
yum-tso." 

"The  Panchen  Rinpoche  never  meddles  with  worldly 
matters;  these  are  looked  after  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
(Kung  Gusluik)." 

"Still,  I  must  sec  His  Holiness,  for  I  know  that  he 
e.xpccts  me." 

"It  is  vouchsafed  only  to  a  small  numlx?r  of  mortals  to 
appear  Ix'fore  the  face  of  the  Holy  One." 

Xow  the  letter  of  the  Raja  of  Stok  and  the  Chinese 
passjxirt  came  into  my  mind.  The  letter  made  no  im- 
])rcssion  on  them;  but  the  young  Chinaman,  when  the 
|)assport  with  its  blue  border  and  red  stamp  was  unfolded 
before  him,  Ixcamc  very  interested,  and  opened  his  eyes 
wider  the  farther  he  read.  He  read  it  once  through,  and 
then  translated  it  slowly  to  Lobsang  Tsering. 

"Why,"   ihey  then  ix)th  asked,   "did  you  nut  show  us 
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this    paper    at    once?     It    would    have    saved    us    all    dis- 
cussion." 

"Because  the  pas>|)ort  is  made  out  for  Eastern  Turkestan 
and  not  for  Tibet,"   I  answered  truthfully. 

"That  does  not  matter,  now  that  you  are  here.  Vou 
have  an  e.xcellent  Chinese  passport,  and  therefore  are  under 
Chinese  protection." 

The  young  Chinaman  took  the  passport  and  went  off 
with  it,  while  Mr.  Lobsang  Tsering  put  further  questions 
to  mc  and  examined  our  weapons  and  other  articles.  At 
last  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  sec  our  garden, 
and  I  hurriedly  ate  my  breakfast  during  his  absence.  Then 
the  Chinaman  came  back  and  declared  'shortly  that  I  might 
attend  the  festival,  that  especial  seats  were  reserved  for 
myself  and  a  coui)le  of  my  people,  and  that  a  chamberlain  of 
the  Tashi  Lama's  court  would  call  for  us  at  the  proper  time. 
Now  I  blessed  the  Chinese  passjw^rt  which  had  caused  me 
so  much  vexation  at  the  time,  and  I  blessed  the  Indian 
Government  which  had  iorccd  me  to  procure  it :  I  blessed 
Count  Wrangel,  who  had  olitained  it  so  (juickly,  and  I 
blessed  the  Chinese  ambassador  in  London,  who  had 
written  out  the  passport  w  '.h  permission  of  his  Govern- 
ment. But  I  had  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  me,  being  issued  for  another  country  than 
Tilx't. 

This  was  our  entry  into  Shigatsc,  and  these  were  our 
first  experiences  there.  Xot  a  finger  had  been  raised  to 
stop  us,  no  inquisitive  people  had  jostled  us  in  the  streets 
to  gaze  at  us.  But  now,  when  we  had  already  set  up  hou.sc 
in  the  town,  our  presence  in  the  place  e.xcited  as  general 
astonishment  as  if  we  had  dropped  down  straight  from 
heaven.  That  this  stroke  had  succeeded,  and  through  no 
action  of  mine,  was  due  to  certain  jK-culiar  circumstances. 
Hlaje  Tscring  had  himself  for  some  unexplained  reason 
reopened  the  bag  in  which  he  had  caught  us,  and  the 
chieftains  dwelling  south  of  the  Xgangtse-tso  probably 
thought:  "If  the  Governor  of  Xaktsang  lets  them  pass, 
we  cr.nnot  stop  them."  It  was  also  lucky  for  us  that  some 
ot  th".>e  chiefs  !iad  Ix-tiken  themselves  to  the  X'^cw  Year 
festiva'  at  Tashi  lunpo,  and  that  we  ourselves  were   lost  m 
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the  crowd  of  other  iiilt^'rims  when  we  ramc  to  the  f^'reat 
hif,'h\vay;  for  durinii;  the  days  of  the  Xew  ^■ear  the  I'^'het 
ans  are  like  ta[)ercail/ies  at  hri'edini,'  time:  the\  neither 
see  nor  hear.  .Xml,  lastly,  I,  the  only  Kuroinan  of  the 
caravan,  had  ridden  into  the  town  when  ni^ht  had  al- 
ready spread  a  veil  of  darkness  over  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE   NEW    YEAR    FESTIVAL 


The  Lamaist  Church  has,  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
festivals,  four  great  annual  ceremonies,  and  the  greatest 
is  the  New  Year  feast,  the  Losar,  which  is  celebrated 
in  rememl)rance  of  the  Sakya-muni,  Buddha's  victory 
over  the  six  heresies,  the  victory  of  the  true  religion  over 
infidelity.  It  is  always  held  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  February, 
and  is  therefore  a  festival  of  spring  and  light,  in  which  the 
children  of  Huddha  welcome  the  victory  of  the  lengthen- 
ing days  over  the  darkness  of  winter,  the  passing  away  of 
the  cold  weather,  the  awakening  of  life  and  of  the  sprout- 
ing seeds  after  the  winter  sleep,  and  the  approach  of 
spring,  when  mild  breezes,  heralds  of  a  warmer,  brighter 
season,  play  with  the  streamers  on  all  the  temple  roofs. 
The  Losar  is  therefore  an  extraordinarily  popular  feast, 
which  for  quite  fifteen  days  draws  the  labourer  from  his 
work,  the  herdsman  from  his  yaks,  and  the  merchant  from 
his  counter;  a  season  of  joy  and  pleasure,  of  feasting  and 
dancing;  a  time  for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  of 
giving  and  receiving  presents;  when  the  houses  and  temples 
are  swept  and  garnished,  and  the  Ix^st  clothes  and  orna- 
ments are  taken  out  of  the  trunks;  when  friends  gather  to 
drink  together  in  their  apartments,  and  then  in  humble 
meditation  squash  their  noses  against  the  floor  before  the 
images  in  the  dark  temple  halls;  when  broad  anecdotes  and 
strange  stories  of  rohlKTS  are  related  to  visitors  from  a 
distance,  frec|uently  interrupted  by  the  hum  of  the  prayer 
m.ills  and  the  eternal  truth  "Om  m.ani  padme  hum" 

All    are    admitted    to    the    great    temple    festivals:     no 
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(listinrtion  is  made  l)ctwc('n  clergy  and  laity,  monks  and 
nomads,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  greybeards  and 
children.  A  Ixgging  woman  ciothecj  in  rags  is  seen  Ix'sidc 
a  duchess  loadrd  with  precious  stones.  The  Losar  is  a 
feast  of  the  whole  people,  a  carnival  of  Lamaism,  like  the 
Lupercalia  and  Saturnalia  in  ancient   Rome. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  arrive  just  in  time  for  the  grcat- 
("^t  annual  festival  of  Lamaism,  and  to  Ik-  present  at  its 
celebration  in  the  monastery  town  of  '^a'^hi-lunpo.  .-\t 
halfpa>t  ten  a{)peared  Tsaktserkan,  a  young  chamlx.'rlain 
from  the  Vatican,  in  a  very  elegant  yellow  roI)c  of  silk  and 
a  hat  like  an  upturned  (li<h,  with  a  hanging  tassel,  and 
announced  that  he  had  come  from  His  Holiness  to  fetch 
me  to  the  festival,  and  that  he  was  commi»ioned  by  the 
lama  Lobsang  Tsering  to  attend  on  me  during  my  sojourn 
in  Shigatse.  He  re(|uested  me  to  put  on  the  finest  clothes 
I  had  with  me,  for  I  should  sit  where  I  could  Ix?  seen 
during  the  whole  time  from  the  seat  of  the  (Irand  Lama. 
At  the  l)ottom  of  my  \h)\  I  had  an  old  dress  coat,  several 
drcs.s  shirts,  and  ])atent  leather  shoes,  which  I  had  brought 
especially  for  the  Ix'nefit  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  and  when 
RolxTt  hafi  rummaged  out  my  shaving  implements  from 
another  l)o.x,  I  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  European 
gentleman  among  the  bare  mountains  of  Tilx^t.  But  I 
could  not  compare  in  gorgeousness  with  my  interpreter 
Muhamed  Isa,  for  his  gold  embroidered  turban  surpassed 
everything.  Of  the  rest  only  RolxTt,  Tsering,  Rabsang, 
and  Xamgyal  were  allowed  to  accompany  me. 

We  mount  the  new  horses  from  the  Xgangtsetso 
and  ride  to  the  monastery,  a  distance  of  twelve  minutes. 
We  leave  on  the  right  the  Shigatse-dzong,  which  stands 
picturesquely  on  its  hill  in  the  sunshine,  and  reminds  me  of 
the  palace  at  Leh.  Our  way  passes  across  an  open  place, 
by  detached  houses  and  courtyards,  fields,  pools,  and 
ditches;  the  crowd  increases,  the  road  Ix^comes  narrower; 
people  stream  in  dense  ma.sses  to  the  monastery  —  townsmen 
and  nomads,  [)ilgrims  from  distant  lands  and  dirty  ragged 
beggars;  an<l  old  women  sit  at  every  corner  offering  with 
loud  voice  .:V,Tctmeats  and  cakes  for  sale.  Bnys,  dog:-.,  and 
Chinamen  arc  all  mingled  together  as  in  a  huge  ant  heap. 
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But  Tsaktserkan  and  his  marshals  open  a  way  for  us  and 
we  ride  u\)  the  lane,  beside  which  rows  of  f,'reat  upright 
prayer  mills  are  enclosed  in  whitewashed  masonry.  A 
little  higher  the  way  becomes  a  pro|H?r  street  with  tall 
white  houses  containing  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and  wc 
dismount  at  one  of  the  chief  entrances,  a  large  gateway. 
High  alx)vc  us  rises  a  brick-red  temple  building,  the 
Tsogla-kang.  and  alxnv  all  shines  the  white  facade  of  the 
Labrang  with  a  black  frie/e  on  the  top  and  with  awnings 
Ix-fore  its  windows.  We  admire  the  imposing  singular 
architecture,  visible  in  all  its  lines  and  details  and  making 
an  impression  of  uniformity  and  solidity.  It  is,  jxThaps, 
owing  to  my  affection  for  Tilx-t  that  everything  in  thi.; 
wonderful  land  is  bewitching  and  magnificent  in  my  eyes. 

Now  we  mount  up  to  the  holy  dwellings;  the  steep, 
corridor-like  passages  between  the  mysterious  walls  are 
paved  with  flagstones,  varying  in  form  and  dimensions,  but 
all  smooth  and  bright  as  metal,  though  very  uneven  and 
worn,  for  they  have  Ix'en  trodden  for  centuries  by  the  feet 
of  innumerable  pilgrims  and  the  soles  of  hurrying  monks. 
Sometimes  the  crowding  in  this  tightly  packed  stream  of 
pilgrims  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  lanes  there  is  a 
musty  odour  of  human  Ix-ings.  We  mount  higher  and 
higher,  go  along  winding  passages,  turn  frequently  at  right 
angles  left  or  right,  pass  through  a  gateway  roofed  over 
and  with  a  massive  threshold,  and  follow  passages  and 
corridors,  dimly  lighted,  dark  or  pitch-dark,  crowded  with 
lamas  in  red  togas,  who  have  one  or  both  arms  bare, 
closely  cropped  hair,  and  no  covering  on  their  heads. 
They  welcome  us  with  kindly  good-tempered  smiles,  and 
then  move  aside  to  let  us  pass.  \\Tiere  treacherous  steps 
lurk  in  the  darkness,  I  feel  a  strong  arm  ready  to  support 
me  in  case  I  stumble;  it  is  some  attentive  lama  at  my 
elbow. 

Now  it  becomes  lighter  in  the  monastery  walks,  and  the 
profiles  of  the  monks  stand  out  black  against  the  light. 
We  enter  a  gallery  with  ma>sive  wooden  pillars,  and  wc 
take  our  places  in  a  balcony  shut  off  from  the  gallery 
by  curtains  of  yak's  wool  with  horizontal  white  stripes  at  the 
bottom.    An  arm-chair   of   European   form  was   placed   for 
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tf'c   rdiKicus   ceremony    wa     t  ,       kc  ""    ','"^   ^''^^ 

Everywhtrc    on  all  the   balconies  and   roof,    on    -.II   th. 

projections   and    terraces,    even    ri.'lit  ur     nn     r   7       •.   ^ 

roofs  curved  in  the  Chinese  sfvh,  J  ,V  "''"    "'''''"'' 

where   departed        am     J^-^^'i  '  l^  "^"''T^  ''^^^'"'^• 

From  our  elevated  point  an    -      w     1   T''/'',  '''"''"'''^- 

coo   r>f  u      I  '  .  *ania;,'e   we   looke(    ( hnvn   on   n 

sea  of  heads,  a  conglomeration  of  human   hein-^.     ,"        • 

mere  an,,  or  soMicrs  and  pilgrim  "Lm',';:  ^'^  ^^.''i^^S 
Of  Mongolia,  were  easily  distin^uishal)!..  \n  ^ii  i  ^'  r 
h«l,  rank,  who  had  sho>v„  us  >^o:M>,a  .s.torm  dlTlh: 

:s^ii.r:asTU^7a,r,rir::;cr-r'v"'' ? 

ciRam,.,  and  is  the  onl,  one  tii.v  of  ^'T    T  ""? 
tlK  holy  place.     Behind'hin,  si,  ^;ulCo;otrv  pTe 

WcTrS'r  affair"'"  "i""''^'™"  "''"■■^"  «'™'" 
yellow,  lon,  kaftans  wi.h  coloured  ,Wicf  a';;!?  st  he' r^ounl 
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the  \v;ii-t.  and   mushr(K>m  shaind   hat-^,  al>n  rn]  or  yillow. 
which  ha\c  the  i  irciimfirtiui-  <»f  a  parax)!  and  arc  fa>t(ni(l 
with  a  strinj,'  uikUt  thr  diin;  thi\   an-  nHU  ial>  of  (hlTinnl 
ranks,  an-  tithir  the  tity  fatlur^,  <tr  arr  atlailud  to  the  livil 
court    of  the   F.aiiia,  or    lo   tlic    a(hiiiiii>tr,iii\t    hodi*-.  of  the 
proviiKc  C'hanj,'.     On  the  Kalkry  Ix  low  thiin  -it  their  wivis 
anrl  other  ladies  of  rank,  (juiie  hurud  under  thi   most  variiti 
anrl  extraordinary  adorninent>:    their  dri-<>e>  are  red,  ureen, 
and  yellow,    they  wear  necklacis  and  silver  |Kndant>,  silver 
cases' inlaid  with  tur(|Uoise,  and  at  the  t)ack  of  the  neck  tall 
white  aureoles,  thickly  sit  with  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 
Their  coilTures  are  of  various   forms:    some  have  a  partinj^ 
in  the  middle,  and   hair,  like    poli>hed   elM)ny,  pulTed   up  at 
the  .sides;    others  have  the  hair  plaited  in  a  numUr  of  thin 
switches,  which  are  fi.xed  up  and  decoratev!  with  Ix-ads.  etc. 
There    are    seated    womin    fron     Tari    and    Kamha  (IzonR, 
from  N'<,'ari  khorsum    in    the    west    and    Kham    in    the   ea.st. 
and    from    the    l)lack    tents    on    the    shores    of    Tenj;ri  nor. 
They    remind    me    of    Leksand,    Mora,   and  N'inj^aker,    for 
there   is   life   and   colour   in   these   female   groups.     Beauty, 
accordinj,'  to   Kuro|)ean   ideas,    will   !)c   sought   in   vain,  hut 
many  seem  agreeable  and  merry;    they  are  healthy,  strongly 
and  symmetrically  built,  and  evidently  are  much  i)leased  with 
their  pretty  dresses.     Hut  if  theii   relationship  to  the  V»nus 
de  Mil(j  is  very  remote,  they  are  at  my  rate  women;    they 
talk  and  chatter,  nibble  dried  peaches  and  sweets,  blow  their 
noses  with  their  fingers,  and  throw  glances  at  their  neigh- 
Ijours    which    Ixtray   their   firm    conviction    that    they    have 
outstripped    their    sisters    in    the   elegance   of    their    attire. 
How  very  different  these  ladies  are  to  the  womea  we  have 
seen    in    Chang  tang !     They    do    not.    indeed,    wash    them- 
selves every  day.   but   to-day  they  have  washed  their  faces 
for  the  festival,  and  one  is  astonished  to  see  so  many  fair 
complexions  —  quite  as  fair  as  with  us,  with  scarcely  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  and  often  with  a  colour  on  the  cheeks  as  fresh  as 
an  apple. 

On  the  platform  under  our  balcony  there  arc  no  digni- 
taries: there  the  peojjle  sit  sociably  together,  there  the 
troftinufn  viili'iis  has  its  okice :  there  sit  country  mothers 
hushing    their    crying    children,    and    there    stand    ragged 
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btf,'gars  Uaninj^  on  their  sticks,  or  sit  on  the  ground  with 
their  backs  a^'ainst  the  wall,  while  they  hum  their  usual 
bef,'ging  sonj^s,  which  are  lost  in  the  confusion  of  voices. 
Many  have  b/ouj^'ht  small  cushions,  or  folded  clothes  to 
make  a  comfortable  seat.  In  some  groups  .ea  is  drunk 
out  of  wooden  cups,  in  others  ac(|uaintances  meet  and 
lay  their  heads  alternately  in  one  another's  laps.  I-'resh 
spectators  are  constantly  coming  on  to  the  platforms,  and 
the  crush  becomes  dreadful.  The  railing  is  low,  so  as  not 
to  hide  the  view  of  the  scene  Ixlow.  The  last-comers  have 
to  look  for  a  place  against  the  house  wall,  and  stand  that 
they  may  see  (ner  the  heads  of  those  seated  Ix'fore  them. 
Some  places  right  uj)  under  the  roofs  seem  rather  dangerous, 
but  the  peoj)le  Ixhave  well  and  with  great  self  control ; 
there  is  no  jostling,  no  fighting  for  places,  no  one  falls  over 
the  low  balustrades,  but  the  greatest  harmony  and  the  most 
perfect  order  prevail  everywhere  (Illustrations  iii,  112). 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  an  al 
fresco  festival.  What  an  unpleasant  odour  must  rise  from 
the  crowds  of  human  beings  when  it  rains  during  a  festival 
in  late  summer!  Towanis  the  end  a  slight  wind  arose, 
causing  the  flags  which  hung  down  from  the  galleries  to 
unfold  and  blow  out.  To-day  every  one  was  in  a  holiday 
mood,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  us,  though  we  sat  in 
the  full  sunlight  in  a  position  where  we  could  be  seen 
from  all  sides.  Occasional  1)  some  one  turned  towards  us 
and  made  a  remark  which  caused  merriment  among  the 
others. 

As  in  the  two  preceding  years  the  New  Year  festival  of 
iqo7  was  of  a  more  solemn  character  than  usual,  and  had 
attracted  larger  bands  of  pilgrims,  for  the  Dalai  Lama  had 
taken  flight  when  the  English  advanced  to  Lhasa,  and  this 
cowardly  pope  dwelt,  misunderstood  and  despised,  in  Urga 
in  Mongolia,  after  abandoning  his  country,  where  all  was 
in  confusion,  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Many  a  pilgrim, 
who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Lhasa,  now  resorted  to 
Tashi  lunpo  in  preference,  where  the  Panchcn  Rinpoche, 
the  Pope  of  Chang,  had  stuck  to  his  post  when  the  country 
wah  in  danger.  The  Chinese  had  posted  up  a  long  pro- 
clamation at  all  the  street-corners  in  Lhasa,  in  which  they 
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declared  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  deposed  because  he  had 
exposed  his  people  to  danger  instead  of  defending  them, 
and  appointed  the  Tashi  Lama  in  his  place  as  the  highest 
administrator  of  the  home  affairs  of  Tilx^t.  True,  the  mob 
had  torn  down  this  proclamation  and  trampled  it  in  the 
dust,  and  the  Tashi  Lama  had  refused  his  acquiex  once, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  still  apparent,  tw  .  and  a  half  years 
later,  that  the  Tashi  Lama  enjoyed  a  far  higher  reputation 
than  the  Dalai  Lama.  For  though  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
supposed  to  be  omnipotent,  all  seeing,  and  omniscient,  his 
troops  had  lx?en  defeated  by  infidel  strangers;  although  he 
had  promised  his  warriors  in\-ulneral)ility,  they  had  been 
shot  down  like  pheasants  by  the  English  machine  guns; 
although  he  had  solemnly  sworn  that  no  harm  could  befall 
Lhasa,  the  alx)de  of  the  gods,  the  enemy  had  occupied 
the  town,  while  the  invincible  one,  the  almighty,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  deity,  had  taken  to  hearilong  tlight  like 
the  most  cowardly  nf  marauders,  more  cowardly  and 
meaner  than  the  worst  mercenary  from  Kham.  The 
Tilx'tans  may  1k'  forgiven  for  k-ginning  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  the  Dalai  Lama  after  the  butchery  at  Guru 
and  Tuna,  though  the  priests  were  ready  with  j)lausible 
explanations  of  these  events. 

The  Tashi  Lama,  on  the  other  hand,  had  stuck  to  his 
post,  and  was  the  object  ot  the  reverence  anrl  respect 
traditionally  paid  to  the  chief  priests  in  Tashilunpo.  He 
was  the  highest  prelate  in  Tilx't,  while  the  Pope  of  Lhasa 
was  wandering  a  homeless  fugitive  alxnit  Mongolia.  At 
the  Xew  Year  festival  of  1Q07  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
what  great  prestige  and  what  lx)undless  confidence  were 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  The  crowds 
in  festive  rolx;s  who  thronged  the  platforms  and  bal- 
conies were  soon  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  holiest 
of  the  holy  in  Tilx^t.  And  the  nearer  the  time  apprcjached, 
the  greater  lx?camc  the  excitement  and  expectation.  They 
had  lx?en  sitting  here  for  hour';,  for  weeks  and  months  they 
had  toiled  through  desoiate  mountains,  and  now 

Suddenly  from  the  '..ppermost  platforms  on  the  roofs 
ring  out  cleep,  lonj.  Irawn-out  blasts  of  horns  over  the 
country;    a  couple     i    monks   show   themselves  against   the 
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sky:  tlicy  hlow  on  sin^nilar  sca-shclls,  producing  a  pinc- 
tnitinu'  sound,  which  is  echoed  hack  in  shrill  and  yet 
hravy  tone^  from  the  fissured  rocks  behind  the  convent; 
they  summon  the  Cclu^pa,  the  hrotherhoofi  of  yellow' 
monks,  to  the  festival.  The  venerable  lamas  whose"  duty 
it  is  to  attend  on  me,  explain  everything  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  follow  them,  especially  as  their  words 
are  translated  to  me  by  a  .Mohammedan.'  Thev  say  that 
this  first  blast  ^ives  notice  that  the  monks  are  d'rinkin-,'  tea 
together.  Then  a  shout  of  joy  bursts  forth  from  the  lips 
of  all  the  assembled  multitude,  for  now  the  ceremonies 
U^'in. 

On  the  ri.L^ht  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  a 
«allery  is  |)laa(l  obli(jUely  resting  on  five  jiillars,  and  from 
it  a  stone  staircase  of  eleven  steps  leads  down  to  the  court. 
The  f^'allery  i>  now  concealed  by  heavy  black  curtains 
characteristic  of  all  lama  monasteries.  Invisible  choristers, 
anion-.,'  whom  we  seem  to  distini^'uish  voices  of  men  an(l 
youths,  now  intone  a  my.stic  chant.  It  is  subdued,  deep, 
and  slow;  it  (|uavers  in  relii^Mous  enthusiasm  Ix'neath  the 
dark  vaults  of  the  gallery,  and  seems  to  proclaim  with 
full  conviction  : 

"  In  I  very  land  the  whole  world  round 
This  son^'  of  praise  siiail  soon  resound." 

The  murmurin.L,'  voices  are  silent  and  the  chant  swells  up 
crescendo  and  thin  falls  a.uain,  and  seems  to  die  out  in  some 
distant  under  world,  as  though  the  singers  had  reached  the 
portals  of  .\irvana.  ^:nthrailin^,  mystical,  full  of  vearnint,' 
and  hope  is  this  wonderful  Losar'hymn  in  Tasl'ii  lunpa 
Xothinj,'  of  the  kind  I  have  heard,  'neither  the  chanting 
in  tht-  Isaac  Cathedral  in  .St.  Petersbur-j,  nor  in  the 
I'spenski  Sol)or.  the  cathedral  of  .Moscow,  has  made  a 
deejier  impression  on  me;  for  this  chant  is  irrand  and 
powerful,  and  yet  at  the  .same  time  soothir,.,'  as  a  cradle 
son.Lr,  intoxicating  as  wine,  and  sedative  as^  mf)rphia.  I 
listen  to  it  with  a  solemn  feelin.u,  and  miss  it  when  the 
murmur  of  voices  U'Ljins  a^ain,  drowiiint;  the  final  notes. 

Above  this  <jallery  is  a  second,  which  is  open  to  the 
Dojas  chimbo.    as    the    court    is    called.     Onlv    the    middle 
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is  covered   with   a   curtain   of  yellow   silk   with    red   strijK's, 

and    with    heavy    j^'old    frin^'es    and    ta>scls    at    the    i)()ttom.' 

Hehin(l  this  curtain  the  ik.jk'  takes  his  place;    he  is  so  holy 

that  his  wli((le  [KTson   may  not   Ix'  ex|M)sed   to   the  ^aze  of 

the  multitude,   I)ut  a  small  rectanj,'ular  ofK-ninj,'  is  made  in 

the  curtain  that  he  may  U-  able  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

After   an   interval   lont,'   copper   trum|)cts   j,'ive    forth   a   new 

signal;    the   holy  one   has  left   the   Lahrang.   and   is  on   his 

way    tf)    the    i)erformance.     A    prcxession    of    high     lamas 

enters    the    gallery,    each    Ix-aring    some    of    the    roU-s    and 

pontifical  insignia  of  the  'lashi   Lama.     A  low,  reverential. 

and  sulxlued  murmur  is  heard,  the  multitude  rises,  on  the 

ti[)-t(X'  of  e.\i)ectati(jn,  all  is  still  as  the  grave,  and  all  evis 

are  turned   towards  the  d<x)r  of  the  gallery  through   which 

the   procession   enters.     He  comes,   he   comes!     Then   there 

is  a  murmur  more  reverential  than  Ixfore  amcjng  the  crowd, 

who  all  rise  and  remain  standing,  with  their  Ijodies  Ixnt  and 

their  hands  on  their  knees,  inspired  with  deep  devotion  at 

the  approach  of  the   Panchen   KinjX)che.     He  walks  slowly 

to   his   place,   sits  down   with   crossed   legs  on   a   couple  of 

cushions,  and  then  only  his  face  can   Ix-  seen  through   the 

opening    in    the    silken    curtain.     Apparently    he    is    rather 

a  young  man;    on  his  head  he  wears  a  large  yellow    mitre, 

which,   however,   resembles   a    Roman    helmet   or   a    French 

infantry  helmet;    his  pontifical   robe   is  of  yellow  silk,   and 

in  his  hand  he  holds  a  rosary.    At  his  right  hand  .sits  his 

younger  brother,   Rung  Gushuk,  the   Duke,  our  host,   in  a 

dress  of  red  and  yellow,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  latter 

we  see  three  other  secular  lords  in  yellow,     lo  the  left  of 

the  Tashi  Lama  sits  the  minister  of  state,  Lobsang  Tsundo 

(iyamtso,  a   little   fat  cardinal   with  a   head   like  a   billiard 

ball,  and  Ixside  him  the  tutor  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  Yonsin 

Rinpoche,  and  his  deaf  and  dumb  mother  Tashi   Lamo,  a 

little  woman  with  a  shaven  head  and  a  red  and  yellow  dress 

embroidered  with  gold  —  I  should  have  taken  her  for  a  man 

if  I  had  not  been  told  who  she  was.     In  the  semi-darkness 

Ix'hind  them  is  a  row  of  high  lamas,  all  in  vellow  garments 

—  their  ordinary  dress  is  red.     It  is  trulv  an'imjxjsing  scene. 

Ue  seem  to  have  Ix-fore  us  the  whole  conclave  of  venerable 

cardinals    of    Buddhistic    Catholicism.     And    this    impression 
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i>  not  wcakciud  by  thr  way  in  which  they  move  and  sfK-uk. 
One  can  ima^'inc  how  ^oftly  they  spiak  to  one  antjther  in 
the  i)R>(ti(c  of  His  Ilo!inL->>;  their  movements  are  dignified 
and  formal,  slowly  and  j^racefully  they  a>sume  the  sitting; 
|)osture  of  iJiiddha;  their  f,'e>tures  are  noble;  when  they 
converse,  Ixndinj^  slowly  towards  one  another,  an  air  of 
genuine  strikini^  nobility  |)ervades  the  whole  picture  with- 
out the  slif^htest  touch  of  anything  that  can  Ix-  called 
vulgar. 

'i'he  crowd  has  seated  itself  again,  but  frequently 
pilgrims  from  far dir^tant  lands  stand  up  embued  with 
religious  awe.  lx)W,  fall  on  their  knees,  {)re>s  tht  ir  fore- 
heads against  the  ground,  and  |)ay  homage  to  the  Orand 
Lama  as  to  a  god.  My  eyes  fretjUently  meet  his,  ap- 
parently he  is  extremi'Iy  intiresterl  in  his  guests.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  si)ectacle  he  had  sent  a  lama  to 
my  garden  to  |)resent  me  with  a  large  kadakh,  a  long 
narrow  |)iece  of  fine  whiti'  silk,  as  a  greeting  of  welcome 
and  a  jxjlite  token  of  esteem.  Xow  several  monks  came 
gently  behind  my  chair;  a  table,  or  more  correctly  a  st(K)l, 
was  .set  down,  and  a  whole  collection  of  brass  Ixjwls  were 
I)laced  on  it,  filkcl  to  oviTtlowing  with  the  finest  mandarin 
oranges  from  Sikkim,  dried  fruits  from  Nepal,  raisins  from 
India,  figs  from  Si  ning  fu,  sweetmeats  from  lihotun,  dried 
peaches  from  Haltistan,  and  Tilxtan  cakes.  And  tea-cups 
of  Chinese  {)orcelain  were  filled  again  and  again  with  thick 
buttered  tea.  Tluy  said:  "The  Panchen  Kinixxhe  begs 
you  to  partake  of  these."  I  immedialtly  caught  his  eye, 
rose  and  Ijowed,  and  he  nodded  to  me  with  a  friendly 
smile.  All  the  refreshments  left  over  —  and  the  quantity 
was  not  small  —  were  given  to  my  companions. 

Xow  the  religious  ceremonies  begin.  The  Tashi 
Lama  takes  otT  his  mitre  and  hands  it  to  an  acol}le.  All 
the  secular  lords  on  the  oiK'n  platforms  also  take  ofT  their 
mushroom  shaped  hats.  Two  dancers  with  gruesome 
masks,  in  coloured  silken  dresses  with  wide  open  sleeves, 
come  forth  from  the  lower  gallery,  the  curtain  being  drawn 
aside,  and  revolve  in  a  slow  dance  over  the  quadrangle.  Then 
the  Orand  Lama  is  saluted  by  the  eleven  principal  standards 
in     I'ashi  luni>o;    every    idol    has    its   standard,    and    every 
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standard  therefore  rii)risint>  a  god  of  the  copious  I.ama- 
istic  mytholoj;)',  but  only  the  standards  (»f  the  eleven  chief 
deitic;  are  hrought  out.  The  llag  is  s(|uare.  hut  strips  or 
ribands  of  a  difTerent  colour  protrude  at  right  angles  from 
the  three  free  edges;  thire  are  uhite  (lag:,  with  blue  strips, 
blue  (lags  with  red  ribanfls.  red  with  blue,  yellow  with  red 
strips,  etc.  The  flag  is  afti.xed  in  the  usual  way  to  a  long 
painted  stafT,  round  which  it  is  wrapfjed  when  a  lama  brings 
it  out.  He  marches  solemnly  up,  halts  Ufore  the  lx).\  of 
the  Tashi  Lama,  holds  out  the  stalT  horizontally  with  the 
assistance  of  a  second  lama,  and  unrolls  the  flag,  and  then 
the  emblem  of  the  gfxi  is  raise<l  with  a  fork(  d  stick  to 
salute  the  (irand  I.ama.  It  is  then  lowered  agam,  the  flag 
is  rolled  up,  and  the  >tafT  is  carried  sIojK'd  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Ix'arer  out  through  a  .<'.!ie  Ixneath  our  balcony. 
The  .same  ceremony  is  oljservcd  with  all  the  standards,  and 
as  each  is  unfolded  a  sulxiued  murmur  of  devotion  rises 
from  the  assemljly. 

After  a  short  pause  the  trumpets  sound  again,  and  now 
api)car  some  lamas  with  white  masks  and  white  rolx-s, 
heralding  a  i)r(x-essi(jn  of  monks,  each  of  whom  carries 
some  article  used  in  the  ritual  of  Buddhism,  holv  templi 
vessels,  golden  Ixiwls  and  chalices,  censers  of  gold 'swinging 
in  their  c.iains  and  emitting  clouds  of  sweet-smelling 
incense.  Some  of  these  monks  appear  in  harness  and 
accoutrements;  three  masked  lamas  almost  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  their  exceedingly  costly  vestments  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  gold  embroidered  silk.  Behind  them  si.x 
copper  trumpets,  lo  feet  long  and  Ijound  with  brass,  arc 
carried,  and  arc  so  heavy  that  their  sound  Ijclls  must  Ix 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  young  novices.  They  are 
followed  by  a  group  of  flutists,  and  then  come  forty  men  in 
fanciful  motley  costly  dresses,  who  Ix-ar  drums  held  up 
vertically  on  carved  poles,  and  Ix-at  them  with  drumsticks 
resembling  a  swan'?  neck.  Xow  come  the  cvmbals  clashing 
loudly  and  in  regidar  time  in  the  hands  of  monks  doihvu  in 
red  sdk.  Xakchen,  "The  Great  Black  >ran,"  is  the  name 
of  a  dressed  up  monk  who  Ixars  a  hand-lxll.  Below,  at  the 
stone  steps,  the  court  is  spread  with  a  square  of  carpets. 
There  the  orchestra  seats  itself,  the  forty  drums  are  held 
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up  parallel  to  one  another,  and  likewise  the  trumpets, 
which  are  now  allowed  to  slope  down  to  the  pavement. 
All  the  musicians  wear  yellow  mitres  somewhat  like  the 
mitre  of  the  (Irand  Lama.  Three  monks  of  high  rank 
come  out  on  the  gallery,  which  is  situated  on  the  short  side 
of  the  quadrangle  immediately  above  the  arena.  They 
wear  yellow  vestments  and  yellow  mitres,  and  ring  from 
time  to  time  brazen  Ix-lls  which  they  hold  in  their  hands. 
Kach  of  them,  I  am  told,  is  the  superior  of  a  thousand 
monks;  only  three  are  present,  for  the  fourth  is  ill.  Tashi- 
lunpo  has  3800  monks  at  the  present  time. 

The  curtain  at  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase  is  opened 
and  a  masked  figure,  named  Argham,  comes  out  with  a 
bowl  full  of  goat's  blood  in  his  hand.  He  holds  it  horizon- 
tally with  outstretched  arms  while  he  executes  a  mystic 
dance;  suddenly  he  pours  the  blood  over  the  steps.  With 
both  arms  extended,  holding  the  bowl  upside  down,  he 
continues  his  dance,  while  some  serving  brothers  hurry  up 
to  wipe  up  the  blood.  Undoubtedly  this  ceremony  is  a  relic 
of  the  time  when  the  original  Bon  religion  prevailed  in 
Tibet,  before  the  Indian  monk  Padma  Sambhava  in  the 
eighth  century  a.d.  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  Lamaism 
by  introducing  Buddhism  into  Tibet ;  for  Lamaism  is 
only  a  corrupt  form  of  pure  Buddhism,  and  under  an 
outward  varnish  of  Buddhistic  symbolism  has  incorporated 
a  number  of  Sivaistic  elements,  and  has  also  retained  the 
superstitions  which  in  pre- Buddhistic  times  found  expression 
in  wild  fanatical  devil  dances,  rites,  and  sacrifices.  The 
object  of  these  ceremonies  was  to  exorcise,  banish  or  pro- 
pitiate the  powerful  demons  which  reign  everywhere,  in  the 
air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  water,  and  whose  only  function  is 
to  plague,  torture,  and  persecute  the  children  of  men.  At 
that  time  the  god  of  war  and  the  demons  were  appeased  by 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  ceremony  I  have  just  described 
is  certainly  a  relic  of  these  offerings.  Of  course  Buddhism 
had  a  better  prosjiect  of  becoming  popular  in  Tibet  if  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  okl  religion  were  incorporated  in 
the  new.  But  the  first  command  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  Buddhism  forbids  to  "riuench  the  vital  spark,"  to  kill. 
'PlijV.    doe?,    not.    however,    prevent    the    monks    from    eatin^ 
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meat  or  makin;,'  use  of  fr,)at's  blood  in  certain  religious 
rites  — the  sheep  and  goats  are  killed  by  ordinary  butchers, 
while  the  lamas  themselves  do  not  transgress  the  command- 
ments of  the  law. 

Bagcham  is  the  name  of  a  dancer  in  a  frightful  devil's 
mask;  as  he  circles  over  the  quadrangle,  pieces  of  coloured 
cloth  Hutter  aljout  on  all  sides.  He  is  followed  by  eleven 
masked  lamas  who  execute  the  same  movements.  They 
are  joined  by  a  troo[)  of  new  perfcjrmers  in  coloured  gar- 
ments with  necklaces,  k'ads,  and  ornaments.  They  wear 
a  sfjuarc  collar  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  which  is 
passed  over  the  head,  so  that  the  collar  rests  on  the 
shoulders  and  stands  out  horizontally  when  they  dance. 
A  great  numlx-r  of  strips  tied  about  the  body  swing  out 
like  the  skirts  of  a  ballet-dancer  when  the  dancers  spin 
round.  They  hold  in  their  hands  various  religious  objects 
and  long  light  stri[)s,  ribands,  and  streamers. 

Again    the    curtain     parts    asunder,    and    preceded     by 

two   flutists  Chojal   Yum  appears   at   the  top  of  the  steps, 

the  impersonation  of  a   female   spirit,   and   with  a  trident 

in  his  hand  performs  a  dance  on  the  topmost  step.     Lastly, 

lamas_  dance    in    hideous    masks    with    large   evil   eyes   and 

Mephistophelian    eyebrows,    distorted    features,    and    huge 

tusks;    others    represent    mythical    wild    beasts,    all    equally 

terrible     (Illustrations      t  1 5,     116,     117).      At     every     new 

numlxT    the    three    high    priests    ring    their    bells,    and    the 

music  continues  without   interruption,   the  discordant   noise 

awakening   a    thundering   echo    from    the    stone    facades   of 

the    narrow   court.     The    drummers    beat    their   instruments 

slowly  and  in  strict  time,  accompanied  by  the  clash  of  the 

cymbals,   the   weird,  prolonged   blasts  of  the  trumpets,   and 

the  more  agreeable  notes  of  the  flutes.     But  now  and  then 

the  time  is  accelerated,   the   lx?ats  of  the  drum   follow  one 

another    more    and    more    closely,    and    the    claps    of    the 

clashiiig   basins   pass   into   one   continuous   resonance.     The 

musicians    .seem    lo    .stimulate    one    another,    and    there    is 

a    great    crescendo;     there    is    more    than    enough    noise 

to    deafen    one,    so    it    is    u.seless    to    attempt    to    speak    to 

one's     neighbour.     The     dancing     becomes     more     fuiious, 

and    undoubtedly    the    faiuilical    spectacle    makes    a    deep 
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impression  on  the  spectators.     Xow  and  then  a  fanatic  is 
overpoux.rcd    by    u     jumps    up.    and,    lurnin,    towards    the 

lash.  Lama  Krabs  at  his  head  with  his  hands  falls 
lorward  wuh  h.s  hands  and  forehead  on  the  ground  and 
repeats  this  o Ixisance  thrice  -  he  has  a  deified^man  fx'fore 
m.  A  greybeard  Irom  Chang-tang,  sitting  in  his  fu 
uMju>l  below  our  I.dcony.  is  unwearied  in  these  observ- 
ant .,  and  1.  constantly  jumj-ing  up  to  make  his  reverence 
to  tlie  (.rand  Lama;  but  once  he  slips  on  a  piece  of  man- 
darin peel  and  makes  a  frightful  contortion/ to  the  Teat 
amusement    of   his    neighlx^urs.     Other   pilgrims    take  C 

c.r  girdles   a  _  sma      bag  of   rice   or   birley,   and   thrJ^" 
pinch   or  two   into   the   court.     This   is   an   ofTcring  to   the 

Only  the   northern   third   of  the   quadrangle   is   required 

ills  are'l  ;f  r^  r'^'^''""^^  masquerade;  the  other' twj 
th  rcj,  a  e  lelt  free  for  the  poor  of  Shigatsc  and  its  environs 
There   the  crush   is   terrible,    but   now  and   then  lictors  "  ^ 

hey  may  be  ca  led,   armed   with   whips  and   rods,   clear  a 

pace.     They  strike  right  and  left,  and  all  the  people  tend 
their   backs   under  the   blows,    but   their  interfe  ence   seem 
only  to  increase  the  disorder.     Among  the  pilgrim    on  the 
rj^atforms  tea  ,s  distributed  gratis  by  monks  of  low  rank- 
they    carry    large    brass-bound    copper    cans    on    the    right 

houlder,  rom  which  they  fill  the  wooden  cups  held  out  by 
ther  guests.     Punan  ct  circcnscs !    The   monks   know  how 

Sv  T few  v^k  r  f  •    )?'\  '^'''  ''  ""'''''  '-  ^hem  if  ih^^ 
gut  a  few  yak-loads  of  bnck  tea  once  or  twice  a  year   when 

hey  live  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  people^  and  rc^n 
the  Peter  s  pence  which  flow  continuously  from  the  ba<^s  of 
pilgrims  into  the  temple  treasury?  ° 

At  length  the  lictors  clear  a  space  in  the  crowd  below 
us  where  a  fire  ,s  lighted.  Two  monks  step  forward  and 
hold  a  arge  sheet  of  paper  horizontally  over  the  fire  at  as 
great  a  height  as  possible;  on  this  paper  is  written  dov4  al 
the  evil  from  which  protection  is  desired  during  the  year 
now  commencing,  and  all  the  affairs  in  which  a  triumnh  is 
'rtiner'T  '"  '"''^"^  f  ^  ^"^"^"^^  ''  wicked  dZons! 
"'     "    rvdikb  up  tu  the  hrc  wiin  a 
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wand  in  one  hand  and  a  bowl  in  the  other.  He  recites 
some  formula,'  of  incantation,  i)erforms  all  kinds  of  mystical 
hocus  jjocus  with  his  arms,  and  throws  the  contents  of  the 
lx)wl,  some  intlammable  stuff,  into  the  tlames,  which  bla/e 
u\)  brif^htly  and  consume  in  a  moment  the  paper,  the  pass- 
ing year  with  its  sins,  and  all  the  power  of  the  demons. 
All  the  sjK'ctators  rise  and  break  out  into  prolon<,a'd  shouts 
of  rejoicinj,',  for  now  evil  is  crushed  and  every  (jne  may  rest 
in  peace.  The  last  numlxT  of  the  day's  |)rogramme  was  a 
general  dance  of  all  the  lamas  in  the  courtyard. 

Now  the  Tashi  Lama  rises  and  shjwly  retires  from  the 
scene  of  the  festival,  followed  by  his  retinue.  After  his 
departure  the  pilgrims  withdraw  in  perfect  order,  c|uietly 
and  without  cru.sh;ng,  and  take  their  way  down  to  Shigat.se 
in  a  black  stream  of  humanity.  When  the  last  have  dis- 
ai)ix'ared,  we  look  for  our  horses,  accompanied  by  our  new 
friends. 

The  jugglery  we  had  witnessed  was  in  every  respect 
brilliant,  gorgeous,  and  splendid,  and  it  is  ea.sy  to  imagine 
the  feelings  of  humility  such  a  performance  must  inspire  in 
the  mind  of  the  simple  pilgrim  from  the  desolate  mountains 
or  the  peaceful  valleys.  While  the  original  signification  of 
these  dramatic  masquerades  and  these  mystic  i)lays  is  the 
exorcising  and  expelling  of  inimical  demons,  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  a  means  of  retaining  the  credulous 
masses  in  the  net  of  the  Church,  and  this  is  a  condition 
of  the  existence  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  priests. 
Nothing  imposes  on  ignorance  so  thoroughly  as  fearful 
scenes  from  the  demon  world,  and  therefore  devils  and 
monsters  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  mastjuerades 
of  the  monasteries.  With  their  help  and  by  representa- 
tions of  the  King  of  Death,  Yama,  and  of  restless  wander- 
ing souls  vainly  seeking  new  forms  of  existence  in  the 
sequence  of  transmigrations,  the  monks  terrify  the  multitude 
and  render  them  meek  and  subsernent,  and  show  many  a 
poor  sinner  what  obstacles  and  what  trials  await  him  on 
the  rough  road  to  Nirvana  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

On  our  way  back  we  returned  the  visit  of  m.v  friend  Ma. 
His  yamcn  was  built  in  the  usual  Chinese  style  and  was 
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surrounded  by  a  wall.  I  was  inviti-d  to  take  my  place  on 
the  seat  of  honour  Ix'side  a  small  table,  on  which  attin- 
tive  servants  placed  tea,  sweetmeats,  and  cigarettes.  The 
whole  room  was  full  of  Chinamen,  but  Ma  was  as  amiable 
as  Ix'fore. 

Lobsanj^  Tsering  and  Tsaktserkan  were  waiting  in  my 
garden.  They  had  brcnight  a  whole  caravan  of  mules 
laden  with  tsawlni,  rice,  meal,  dried  fruit,  and  barley  for 
our  horses  —  sup|)lies  .>ulTicient  for  our  whole  party  for  a  full 
month.  They  also  handed  me  46  silver  tcngas  (barely  20 
shillings)  wra})j)ed  in  |)a[KT,  with  which,  they  Ixlieved,  we 
should  buy  meat,  for  the  Tashi  Lama  must  have  no  hand 
in  anything  which  involved  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
spark.  The  envoys  also  said  that  His  Holiness  e.\{)ected  mc 
at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  that  they  would 
come  to  fetch  me.  But  I  was  not  to  tell  Ma  or  any  one 
else  that  the  Tashi  Lama  was  going  to  receive  me.  For 
the  rest,  I  had  only  to  say  a  word  and  all  my  wishes  would 
be  fulfilled.  Later  in  the  evening  a  sulxjrdinate  oflicial 
presented  himself  with  the  information  that  no  one  would 
fetch  me ;  I  was  to  be  at  the  great  fwrtal  at  nine  o'clock  — 
for  the  Chinese  might  Ix'comc  suspicious.  At  night  I  took 
out  of  Burroughs  and  Wellcome's  large  medicine  chest  all 
the  drugs  which  I  thought  wc  might  want,  and  we  packed 
them  in  lalx'lled  bags.  The  chest  itself,  of  aluminium,  and 
all  its  elegant  tabloid  boxes,  bottles,  cases,  bandages,  and 
instruments  were  rubbed  and  polished  up  till  they  shone 
like  silver,  and  then  wrapped  in  a  large  piece  of  yellow  silk 
which  Muhamed  Isa  had  picked  up  in  the  bazaar,  for  it 
was  next  day  to  be  my  friendship's  offering  to  the  Panchcn 
Rinpoche. 
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THF.   TASHI   LAMA 


Thk  1 2th  of  February  came,  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  be 
received    hy   the    holiest    man    in    Tik-t.     I    therefore   made 
myself  as  spruce  as  I  had  ever  done  for  a  liall  in  a  British 
Government    House,   and    then,   accom[)anied    by    the   same 
men  as  to  tlie  i)erformance,   rode  up  to  the  main  entrance 
to  Tasl.i  Umpo,  where  'I'saktserkan.   Loljsang  Tserinj,',    and 
some   monks   awaited    us.     In   their   com|)any   we   ascended 
to  the  higher  regions,  through  a  labyrinth  of  gloomy  lanes 
and  dark  narrow  cloisters,  to  the  Labrang,  where  the  Tashi 
Lama   h\es  — the   \atican,   with   its  white   fafade,   its  large 
quaint    windows,    and    its    solid    balconies    standing    high 
at)ove    this    town    of    temple    buildings    (Illustration    121). 
Our  conductor  leads  us  into  cold  dark  rooms,  up  unusually 
steep    staircases.     The    steps,    in    which    the    soles    of    the 
monks  have  worn  deep  hollows,  are  edged  with  iron,  and 
the  round  bars  of  the  balustrade  are  polished  by  innumer- 
able hands.    The  steps  are  dark,  and  our  friends  warn  us 
to  mount  slowly  and  cautiously.    Then  there  is  light,  and 
we  are  taken  out  on  to  a  gallery,  a  roof,  but  only  to  plunge 
agam  into  a  maze  of  dark  passages  and  flights  of  steps.     I 
am  asked  to  wait  in  a  roo  i  with  red  cushions  on  the  floor. 
Before  long  we  are  informed  that  the  man  next  in  rank  to 
the  Tashi  Lama,  the  honourable  fat  little  lama,  who  holds 
the  po.st  o:  a  minister  of  state,  is  ready  to  receive  us.    His 
audience  chamkr,  or  rather  his  private  cell,  is  quite  a  small 
room,  but  from  its  single  window  he  enjoys  a  beautiful  view 

'"•'••• '   •'   •••""  Oi   .-:ii^.u.-,c  anu   ine   rocKy  mountains 

of  the  neighbourhood.    The  room  is  fitted  up  with  solid, 
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unpretentious,  and  genuine  Lamaist  luxury.  Red  carpets  lie 
on  the  floor,  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  also  red,  that  is, 
all  that  can  he  seen  of  ihem,  for  most  of  the  walls  arc  hidden 
by  artistically  carved  cabinets  with  red  lacquer,  and  decorated 
in  colours  and  inlaid  metal  work.  On  these  stand  large 
silver  i;(ios  containing  images  of  the  gods,  and  k'fore  them 
smaller  ones  of  solid  gold,  lx?tween  bowls  with  offerings  or 
wicks  burning  with  a  dull  flame  in  butter.  Other  objects 
may  be  seen  which  the  monk>  use  in  their  services:  Ix^lls, 
cymbals,  holy  water  vessels,  and  a  dorrhc,  the  thunderlx)lt, 
emblem  of  power,  which  resembles  a  sceptre.  To  the  left, 
in  a  window  niche,  hangs  a  flag-like  picture  (tauka)  of  the 
first  Tashi  Lama,  and  to  the  right  a  similar  portrait  of  the 
ccclesiastiv-al   i)rince  Sakya  Pandita. 

The  venerable  prelate  sat  cross-legged  on  a  lx>nch  fi.xed 
against  the  wall  and  covered  with  red  cushions,  and  Ixfore 
him  stood  a  small,  yellow,  carved  table  with  silken  material 
inserted  in  the  top.  He  beamed  with  fat,  inward  com- 
placence and  goodwill,  like  any  other  cardinal;  his  features 
were  finely  '^ut,  and  his  eyes  indicated  great  intelligence. 
When  I  entered  he  rose  with  a  polite  smile  and  invited  me 
to  Ik-  seated  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  whereupon  the  inevi- 
table tea  was  served.  Just  as  indispensable  is  it  to  exchange 
kadakhs  and  presents.  I  gave  him  an  engraved  dagger 
from  Kashmir,  and  he  presented  to  me  a  gilt  idol  —  there 
is  the  difference  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  presents. 
We  talked  about  an  hour  over  one  thing  or  another,  and 
His  Eminence  Ix-gged  me  to  excuse  the  delay,  but  the 
Panchen  Rinpoche  was  absorbed  in  meditation  and 
occupied  with  his  daily  prayers,  and  might  not  be  disturbed 
till  he  himself  gave  a  sign. 

This  moment  came  at  length :  a  lama  whispered  to  the 
cardinal  Unit  I  was  expected.  We  go  still  higher  up  smooth 
steep  staircases  to  open  landings,  up  more  steps,  higher  and 
higher  to  the  holiest  of  holies  in  the  monastery  of  Tashi- 
lunpo.  The  conversation  is  carried  on  in  lower,  more 
subdiR'd  tones,  one  dares  no  longer  speak  loud;  small 
groujjs  of  lamas  stand  in  the  corridors  and  passages,  silent 
as  statues,  and  look  at  me  a.,  I  pass  by.  Lobsang  Tsering 
tells  me  in  a  whisper  that  we  arc  now  in  the  last  ante- 
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chamber,  where  I  can  make  myscU'  ready  and  put  on 
the  black  shoes.  Here  my  servants  are  ordered  to  remain, 
except  Robert  and  Muhamed  Isa.  If  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  interpreters  His  Holiness  would  have  seen  me 
quite  alone. 

We  enter,  not  without  feelinj,'  solemn.  I  make  a  deep 
bow  at  the  door,  and  two  more  before  I  stand  before  him. 
The  Tashi  Lama  is  sitting  on  a  Ix-nch  in  a  window  recess 
and  has  in  front  of  him  a  small  table  with  a  tea-cup,  a  tele- 
scope, and  some  printed  sheets.  He  is  dressed  as  simply 
as  an  ordinary  monk,  wears  a  cerise  costume  of  the  usual 
style,  coat,  waistcoat,  vest,  and  the  long  scarf  which  is 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  and  wound  round  the  body  like 
a  toga;  between  its  folds  peeps  out  a  vellow  under-vest 
with  gold  embroidery;  both  arms  are  bare  and  the  head 
is  uncovered. 

His  complexion  is  fair,  slightly  inclining  to  vellow;  he 
IS  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  is  well  proportioned, 
looks  healthy,  and  at  his  twenty-fifth  year,  lately  completed,' 
has  every  prospect  of  attaining  a  good  old  age.  In  his 
small,  soft,  delicate  hands  he  holds  a  rosary  of  red  Ix-ads. 
His  short-cropped  hair  is  black,  and  there 'is  scarcely  any 
down  on  his  upper  lip;  his  lips  are  not  thick  and  full  like 
those  of  other  Tibetans,  but  thin  and  gracefully  formed, 
and  his  eyes  are  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour. 

Nodding  kindly,  he  gives  me  both  his  hands  and  invites 
me_  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair  beside  him.  The  apartment,  in 
which  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  astonishingly 
plain,  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  cardinal  in  the  lower 
regions.  It  is  small  and  consists  of  two  parts:  the  outer  is 
a  kind  of  roofless  ante-room,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  to  the  snow  in  winter  and  the  pouring  rain  in 
autumn;  the  inner  is  raised  a  step,  and  is  again  separated 
by  a  division  ending  in  a  grille,  behind  which  his  bedroom 
is  situated.  There  is  not  a  single  idol,  no  wall  f)ainting  or 
other  mural  decoration,  no  furniture  except  what  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  a  thread  of  carpet,  onlv  the  bare 
stone  floor  — and  through  the  window  his  melancholy  and 
dreamy,  but  clear  and  open,  glances  wander  over  the 
goiaen   temple   roofs,   over   the   town    below   them   with   its 
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dirt  and  sinfulness,  over  the  dreary  mountains  which  bound 
his  earthly  hori/.on.  and  away  throu<^h  the  azure-blue  sky 
to  a  Nirvana  invisible  to  us,  where  his  sj)irit  will  one  day 
find  rest.  Xow  he  descended  from  his  heaven  and  became 
a  man  for  a  moment.  liut  all  the  time  he  preserved  a 
wonderful  calmness,  a  refmed,  amiable  politeness  and 
dignity,  and  spoke  in  a  charmingly  soft  and  subdued 
voice,  modest,  almost  shy;  he  spoke  (juickly  and  in  short 
sentences,  but  in  a  \'ery  low  tone. 

What  did  we  talk  about  ?  Why,  about  all  kinds  of 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  beginning  from  his  own 
religion,  in  the  Pantheon  of  which  he  himself  takes  the 
highest  rank  among  living  ])relates,  down  to  the  yaks  that 
roam  wild  over  Chang-tang.  lie  flisi)layed  an  alertness, 
an  interest  in  everything,  and  an  intelligence  that  surprised 
me  in  a  Tibetan.  I  have  never  been  interviewed  so 
thoroughly  and  with  so  much  tact.  Firstly,  he  inquired 
if  I  had  suffered  much  from  the  cold  and  hardships  in 
Chang-tang,  and  whether  we  had  had  great  losses.  Then 
he  hoped  I  would  excuse  the  sorry  entertainment  I  had 
met  with;  it  was  all  owing  to  my  having  arrived  quietly 
and  unnoticed,  and  no  one  knew  whether  I  was  the  man 
who  was  e.xj)ected  and  of  whose  probaljle  arrival  informa- 
tion had  been  received  from  India.  But  now  everything 
possible  should  be  done  for  m\-  welfare  and  convenience, 
and  he  wished  and  hoped  that  I  should  carry  back  with 
me  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  his  country. 

Then  followed  inciuiries  about  my  name,  my  age,  my 
caravan,  the  routes  by  which  I  had  come ;  my  country,  its 
size  and  population,  its  position  with  regard  to  Russia  and 
England ;  whether  Sweden  was  dependent  on  a  neighbour- 
ing country  or  had  a  king  of  its  own;  the  best  way  to  travel 
to  Sweden,  how  long  it  took  to  travel  there,  and  what 
season  was  the  most  suitable  —  ju.st  as  if  he  intended  to 
return  my  visit.  Then  he  asked  alx)ut  the  various 
European  countries  and  their  rulers,  thfi*"  relative  power 
and  e.xtent ;  about  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
about  the  great  naval  battles  and  the  armoured  vessels 
which  had  sunk;  the  effect  the  result  of  the  war  would  have 
on   Eastern  Asia;    about   the   Emperor  of   Japan   and   the 
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Emperor  of  China  —  apparently  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  latter.  lie  asked  what  countries  I  had  visited,  and 
whether  I  had  seen  much  of  India,  where  he  had  Ix-en  so 
well  received  a  year  ago.  He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  his 
impressions  of  India,  of  the  large  cities  with  their  fine 
buildings,  of  the  Indian  army,  the  railways,  the  s[)lendour 
and  wealth  everj^vhere  apparent,  and  the  'hos[)itality  shown 
him  by  the  Lord  Sahib  (the  Viceroy).  "Promise  me  to 
greet  the  Lord  Sahib  from  me  when  you  write,  and  tell  him 
that  I  still  think  of  his  kindness,  and  greet  Lord  Kitchener;" 
and  then  he  showed  me  a  photograph  with  the  autograj^h 
of  the  great  General.  He  was  particularly  pleased  at  having 
been  able  to  visit  the  holy  places  he  knew  so  well  from 
descriptions  and  pictures,  which  were  connected  with  the 
great  founder  of  his  religion,  Buddha,  especially  Buddh 
Gaya  in  Magadha,  where  Prince  Sarvarthasidda,  the  son  of 
Buddha,  had  passed  si.x  years  in  solitude  and  meditation, 
overcome  Mara,  the  tempter,  the  ruler  of  the  world  of 
lust,  and  had  attained  to  perfect  wisdom. 

To  the  Tashi  Lama,  then,  the  journey  to  India  had 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  pilgrimage,  though  from  the 
English  point  of  view  the  invitation  had  been  rather 
connected  with  political  considerations.  It  was,  of  course, 
important  to  the  English  in  India  to  have  a  neighbour  on 
their  northern  frontier  on  whose  faith  and  friendship  they 
could  nly  in  unsettled  times.  As  long  ago  as  the  year 
1774  the  great  Warren  Ha.stings  had  sent  Bogle  as 
ambassador  to  the  third  Tashi  Lama,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations.  And  in  1783  he  had  sent  Turner  to  the 
fourth  Tashi  Lama.  Now,  120  years  later,  the  si.xth 
Tashi  Lama  had  been  invited  to  visit  India  himself,  that 
he  might  observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  wealth,  might,  and 
prestige  of  the  English.  Xo  efforts  were  spared  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  influential  ecclesiastical  prince. 
Later  events  have  proved  that  this  project  has  failed.  The 
journey  of  the  Tashi  Lama  to  India  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  Tibet,  and  gave  rise  to  much  suspicion.  And  great 
was  the  joy  when  he  returned  in  safetv:  for  tho  Churrh 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  perhaps,  the  Tashi  Lama  also,  when 
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the  Dalai  Lama  had  disappeared  from  the  country.  What 
would  Ixcome  of  the  re  incarnation  when  no  one  knew 
where  the  two  popes  were  dwelling? 

Then  he  turned  the  conversation  to  the  European 
Powers,  and  thought  that  Europe  was  a  singular  mosaic  of 
states,  lie  brought  out  a  {picture  showing  all  the  more 
powerful  supreme  rulers  of  the  earth.  Under  each  por- 
trait the  name  and  country  were  written  in  Tilx,'tan 
characters.  He  put  many  questions  about  each  monarch, 
and  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  their  fortunes  —  he  who 
is  more  powerful  than  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  for  he 
rules  over  the  faith  and  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
Kalmucks  on  the  Volga  to  the  Buryats  on  Lake  Baikal, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  burning  sun 
of  India. 

I  am  not  the  first  European  whom  Tuklen  Choki 
Nima  Gelc'g  Namgyal,  the  sixth  Tashi  Lama,  has 
received  in  the  Labrang  at  Tashi-lunpo.  After  Young- 
husband's  expedition.  Major  W.  F.  O'Connor  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  in  the  autumn  of  1904  as  representative  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  four  officers  of  the  Gartok  Mission,  Major 
Ryder,  Captains  Rawling  and  Wood,  and  Lieutenant  Bailey. 
O'Connor,  who  knows  the  Tibetan  language,  was  Young- 
husband's  interpreter  in  Lhasa  and  the  Tashi  Lama's  in 
India,  and  in  his  capacity  as  British  Trade  Agent  in  Gyangtse 
had  frL  juently  occasion  to  negotiate  with  the  pope  in 
Tashi-lunpo.  Also,  immediately  after  his  return  home  in 
1Q06,  the  Tashi  Lama  received  Captain  Fitzgerald,  Lord 
Kitchener's  aide-de-camp,  and  Mr.  David  Eraser. 

Of  the  two  supreme  pontilTs  of  the  yellow-caps  Koppen 
says:  "Of  these  the  Panchen  Rinpoche  at  Tashi-lunpo  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Dhyani 
Buddha  of  the  present  age  of  the  world,  Amitabha,  but 
also  an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  Manjusri  and 
Vajrapani,  and  lastly  almost  as  a  re-birth  of  the  reformer 
Tsong  Kapa,  the  founder  of  the  yellow-caps;  the  Dalai 
Lama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  held  to  be  a  re- 
incarnation of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokiteshvara  (Padma- 
pani).  .  .  J-     In  the  same  work  the  functions  of  teacher  and 
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king  are  divided  between  the  two  Lamaist  popes,  the  former 
being  especially  assigned  to  the  Panchcn,  the  latter  to  the 
Dalai  Lama.  And  this  is  also  signified  by  the  titles  of  the 
two  potentates,  for  the  former  is  called  Panchcn  Rinpoche, 
"the  Great  Precious  Teacher,"  and  the  latter  Gyalpo 
Rinpoche,  "the  Precious  King."  In  consequence  of  this 
idea  the  Dalai  Lama  has  at  length  become  the  temporal 
ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  Tilx?t,  though  he  owes  his 
position  more  to  the  situation  and  historical  connections  of 
his  capital  than  to  this  scholastic  theory  of  sanctity,  just  as 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  the  seven  hills  owes  his  supremacy 
to  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  great  teacher 
(the  Tashi  Lama)  has  therefore  for  the  present  to  content 
himself  with  a  comparatively  small  territory,  combined  with 
a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  omniscience,  and  the  privilege 
of  acting  as  tutor  and  guardian  to  an  infant  Dalai  Lama. 

And  Waddell  says  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  two 
popes:  "The  Tashi-lunpo  Grand  Lamas  are  considered  to 
be,  if  possible,  holier  even  than  those  of  Lhasa,  as  they  are 
less  contaminated  with  temporal  government  and  worldly 
politics  and  more  famous  for  their  learning." 

I  shall  show  later  that  this  relation  between  the  two 
Lamaist  popes  underwent  great  modifications  in  favour  of 
the  Tashi  Lama  during  the  period  of  my  last  journey. 
The  expectations  of  the  English,  that  they  would  gain  an 
influence  in  Tibet  through  the  friendship  of  the  Tashi 
Lama,  were  to  a  certain  extent  justified ;  but  they  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  temporal  power  lost  by 
the  Dalai  Lama  by  no  means  passed  over  to  the  Tashi 
Lama,  whose  temporal  authority  was  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  Chang,  and  even  there  was 
limited  by  the  universal  supremacy  of  China.  The  Dalai 
Lama  accordingly  had  much  to  lose,  the  Tashi  Lama  little 
or  nothing.  The  Dalai  Lama  was  an  ambitious  intriguer, 
who  by  his  incautious  policy  provoked  the  offensive  meas- 
ures of  Lord  Curzon  so  disastrous  for  Tibet,  and  thereby 
lost  almost  everything.  And  if  the  Tashi  Lama  had 
already  enjoyed  a  greater  reputation  for  holiness  and 
learning  than  his  colleague  in  Lhasa,  his  renown  and  his 
spiritual  influence  were  much  enhanced  when  the  result  of 
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the  war  proved  that  the  fine  promises  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
were  all  lies  and  humbug,  and  only  tended  to  secure  more 
firmly  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Chinese  on  the  necks  of  the 
Tibetans.  Shortly  before  my  visit  the  Tashi  Lama  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  reminding  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  of  his 
illustrious  existence.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  sent  presents  of  money  to  all  the  monasteries  of 
Tibet,  inviting  all  the  monks  to  a  great  banquet  in  their  own 
convents  at  his  expense;  a  special  embassy  of  monks  was 
despatched  to  Ladak,  and  others  to  Lhasa,  Sekiya,  Tashi- 
gembe,  and  other  [)laces.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  was  celebrated  thi;^"  ,'iiout  the  Lamaist  world. 

But  we  will  return  '  ihe  audience.  Lamas,  walking 
on  their  toes  anc'  .^...  as  phantoms,  handed  us  tea  and 
fruits  continu'ii;,-.  '^he  Tashi  Lama  drank  a  sip  from  his 
plain  cu*^  ah  me,  as  though  to  show  that  he  did  not  con- 
si. 'cr  himself  too  holy  to  sit  at  table  with  an  unlxdiever. 
.5omc  Lamas  who  stood  in  the  room  at  a  distance  were 
now  and  then  dismissed  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  when  he 
wished  to  put  some  question  he  did  not  want  them  to  hear. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  when  he  requested  me  not 
to  let  the  Chinese  know  that  he  had  entertained  me,  though 
it  could  hardly  escape  their  penetration. 

I  seized  the  opportunity  to  Ix^g  for  certain  favours.  I 
asked  permission  ♦o  .^ahotograph  him.  Oh,  certainly,  I 
might  come  again  witfe'riy  camera,  if  I  liked.  I  asked  to 
be  allowed  ;n  ^^.^^  the      lolc  of  Tashi-lunpo,  and  to  draw 

ister  town  at  my  pleasure.  "Yes, 
•ady  orderec  the  lamas  to  show 
.jally,  I  begged  for  a  passport  for 
Ury,  for  an  oflficial  of  the  Labrang, 
ii  as  escort.  This,  too,  was  granted 
»  be  in  order  when  I  had  fixed  the  day  of 
my  departu;e.  All  these  promises  were  fulfilled  to  the 
smallest  detail,  and  if  China  had  not  just  at  this  time  seized 
Tibet  more  tightly  than  ever  in  its  dragon's  claws,  the 
Tashi  Lama  would  certainly  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
throw  every  door  open  to  me.  But  at  any  rate  his  friend- 
ship and  favour  were  an  excellent  rccom.m.ondp.tion  in  all 
my  subsequent  journeys,  and  extricated  me  from  many  a 
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difficult  situation.  Pil[,'rims  from  all  i)arts  (»f  'ril)ct  had 
seen  with  thiir  own  ivis  how  well  I  was  nnivcd.  They 
had  lx)undlcss  risptct  for  the  Tashi  Lama,  npoM'd  in  him 
the  most  sincere  confidence,  and  reasoned  as  follows: 
"Whoever  this  stranger  may  Ix-,  he  must  Ix.'  an  eminent 
lama  in  his  own  country,  or  the  Panchen  Uin|)oche  would 
never  have  treated  him  as  his  e(|ual."  And  then  these 
I)ilj,'rims  returned  to  their  black  tents  in  distant  i)rovinces 
and  related  to  others  what  they  had  seen,  and  when  we 
arrived  with  our  small  caravan  all  knew  who  we  were. 
Ki^hteen  months  later  it  came  alx^ut  that  chiefs  and  monks 
said :  "  Bomho  Chimix).  we  know  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
the  Tashi  Lama,  and  we  are  at  your  service." 

When  we  had  conversed  for  two  hours,  I  made  a  move 
to  leave  him,  but  the  Tashi  Lama  pushed  me  back  on  to 
the  chair  and  said:  "Xo,  stay  a  little  lon<i;er."  And  this 
was  repeated  till  quite  three  hours  had  passed.  How  many 
millions  of  believers  would  have  j^iven  years  of  their  lives 
for  such  a  privilege !  The  ;)ilgrims  who  had  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  get  a  sight  of  him  must  Ix;  content 
with  a  nod  of  the  head  and  a  blessing  from  a  distance. 

Xow  was  the  time  to  present  my  offerinir.  The  elegant 
English  medicine  chest  was  taken  out  of  its  silk  cloth, 
opened  and  exhibited,  and  e.xcited  his  great  admiration  and 
lively  interest  —  everything  must  be  explained  to  him.  The 
hypodermic  syringe  in  its  tasteful  aluminium  case  with  all 
its  Ix'longings  especially  delighted  him.  Two  monks  of  the 
medical  faculty  were  sent  for  several  days  running  to  our 
camp  to  write  down  in  Tibetan  the  contents  of  the  various 
tabloid  boxes  and  the  use  of  the  medicines.  But  I  warned 
them,  as  well  as  the  Tashi  Lama,  against  making  a  trial  of 
their  cfTect  before  consulting  ^Lajor  O'Connor's  physician 
in  Gyangtse.  There  was  not  much  danger,  however,  for 
the  lamas  believe  that  their  medical  knowledge  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  Europeans. 

Wonderful,  nevcr-to-bc-forgotten  Tashi  Lama !  Never 
has  any  man  made  so  deep  and  ineffaceable  impression  on 
me.  Not  as  a  divinity  in  human  form,  but  as  a  man,  who 
in  goodness  of  heart,  innocence,  and  purity  approaches  as 
near   as    possible    to   perfection.     I    shall    never    forget    his 
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expression:  it  displayed  unlxjunrlcd  kindness,  humility, 
unci  philanthropy;  and  I  haw  nivrr  seen  such  a  smile,  a 
mouth  so  delicately  formed,  so  noble  a  countenance.  His 
smile  never  left  him:  he  smiled  like  a  sleeper  dreamini,'  of 
somethinj,'  Ix-autiful  and  desirable,  and  whenever  our  eyes 
met,  his  smile  ^tcw  broader,  and  he  nodded  kindly  and 
amiably,  as  much  as  to  say:  "Trust  in  my  friendship  im- 
plicitly, for  my  intentions  are  good  towards  all  men." 

The  incarnation  of  Amitabha !  The  earthly  shell  in 
which  the  soul  of  Amitabha  lives  on  through  time!  There- 
fore a  deity  full  of  su[)ernatural  wisdom  and  omniscience. 
The  Tilx'tans  Ixlieve  that  he  knows  not  only  what  is  and 
has  Ix-en,  but  also  all  that  is  to  come.  Can  he  be  Amitabha 
himself?  This  much  is  certain,  that  he  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  singular,  unique,  and  incomparable  n m. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  myself  fortunate  to  have  seen 
him,  and  that  I  should  never  forget  the  hours  I  had  spent 
in  his  company;  and  he  replied  that  he  should  be  very 
pleased  if  I  came  back  again. 

After  I  had  thanked  him  once  more  for  his  generous 
hospitality  and  kindness,  he  called  some  lamas  and  ordered 
them  to  show  me  the  temples.  Then  he  gave  me  both  his 
hands,  and  followed  me  with  his  wonderful  smile  as  I 
bowed  myself  out.  His  friendly  eyes  did  not  leave  me 
till  I  had  passed  through  the  door  leading  into  the  ante- 
chamlx;r.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  staircase  several  lamas 
were  waiting;  they  smiled  in  silence,  and  with  wide-opened 
eyes,  no  doubt  thinking  that  so  long  an  audience  was  an 
unusual  favour.  Henceforth  they  all  treated  me  with 
greater  respect,  and  it  was  evident  that  very  evening  that 
the  whole  bazaar  and  all  the  town  of  Shigatse  knew  that 
I  had  spent  three  hours  with  the  holy  one.  For  my  part 
I  could  hardly  think  of  anything  else'  but  the  Tashi  Lama 
and  the  powerful  impression  he  had  made  on  me.  I  left 
thj  Labrang,  his  cloister  palace,  into.xicated  and  bewitched 
by  his  personality.  This  one  day  was  worth  many  days  in 
Tibc-t,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  now  boheld  what  was  most 
remarkable  in  the  country,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  mas- 
sive mountains  with  their  snow-c.npned  summit-  which 
from  remote  periods  have  looked  down  on  the    births'  and 
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deaths  of  generations  in  the  valleys  which  wind  about  their 
feet. 

During  our  sojourn  in  Shigatsc  we  made  many  friends 
among    the    monks    of    Tashi-lunpo,   who    gave    us    right 
willingly   all   the   elucidations  we   asked   for.     One   told  us 
that  a  Tashi  Lama,  when  he  feels  the  approach  of  death, 
must    in   accordance   with   the   directions   of   the    holy   law 
remain    in   a   sitting   position,    with    his   legs    tucked    under 
him  and  his  hands  palms  upwards  in  his  lap,  for  he  must 
die  in   the   same   attitude   as  the   meditating   Buddha.     His 
last    moments    are    soothed    by   a    numlxT    of    monks   who 
surround  him  on  all  sides,  fill  the  air  with  the  murmur  of 
their    prayers,    and    continually    prostrate    themselves    with 
their    hands    and  foreheads    on    the    ground,  paying  divine 
honours  to  him  and   his  departing  spirit.      When    he    has 
lost    consciousness,  has  no  longer  any  control  over  his  body, 
and  becomes  limp,  he  is  i'eld  up,  and  when  life  has  flown 
he  is  so  placed  that  he  grows  rigid  in  the  orthodox  position. 
The  corpse  is  clothed   in   priestly   vcrtments,   all   new  and 
never  worn  before,  and  then  the  tall  mitre  is  placed   on  his 
head.     Prayers   for  the   dead   are   recited,   mystic   rites  are 
performed,  and  the  corpse  is  placed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
still  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a   metal   vessel   which  is  filled 
with    salt    and    hermetically    sealed.     Then    his    mortuary 
chapel  must  be  prepared,  and  as  this  must  be  erected  in  a 
massive  stone  building,  and  be  decorated  within  with  gicat 
art  and  expense,  it   may  be   a   long  time  before  his  dust  is 
finally  laid  to  rest.     The  cost  is  borne  by  the  pilgrims  and 
devotees  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence  of  his  death 
the  Peter's  pence  flow  in   more   plentifully  than  ever,  for   it 
is  a  good  deed  to  contribute  to  the  interment  of  a  Tashi 
Lama.     Such   liberality   secures   privileges   to   the   donor   in 
his  soul's  wanderings. 

After  the  decease,  Amitabha  clothes  himself  in  the  body 
of  a  newly  born  biy,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  where 
this  boy  is.  Therefore  letters  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Tibet 
and  to  all  the  adjoining  Lamaist  countries,  in  which  inquiries 
are  made  whether  a  child  of  the  male  sex,  endowed  with 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts,  has  appeared.  Numerous 
replies  come  in.    After  one  after  another  has  been  rejected, 
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the  boy  must  certainly  Ijc  among  the  remainder,  and  the 
rit,'ht  one  has  to  be  found  out.     The  names  of  the  boys  are 
written  on  strips  of  paper,  which  are  rolled  up  and  <    posited 
in  a  covered  bowl,  and  this  is  placed   before  the  image  of 
one  of  the  chief  gods,   probably  before  Amitabha  or  Tsong 
Kapa,  whereupon  high  cardinals  ofTer  up  prayers  before  the 
bowl,    recite    approi)riate    texts    from    th.    h'olv    scriptures 
present  gifts  to  the  gods,   burn  incense  and   perform  other 
ceremonies,   and   then   the  cover   is   removed,   and   the   first 
licKct    taken    out    gives    the    name    of    the    new    Panchcn 
Kinpoche      The    decision    of    this    lottery    must,    however, 
be  ratified    by   the    Dalai    Lama    before    it    can    have    legal 
force,   and    from   him    the   new   pontiff,   an   innocent    child 
receives    his    consecration.     If   the    Dalai    Lama    is    absent' 
or  is  himself  a  minor,  this  is  conferred  by  a  conclave  of 
the  higher  priests. 
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THE   GRAVES   OF  THE   PONTIFFS 

Volumes  would  be  required  in  which  to  describe  a 
monastery  such  as  Tashi-lunpo  in  all  its  details,  its  intricate 
conglomeration  of  stone  buildinf^s  connected  with  one  another 
by  passages,  corridors,  staircases,  and  terraces,  or  separated 
by  narrow  deep  lanes  or  small  open  squares;  its  many 
temple  halls  with  an  innumerable  host  of  images;  its 
monks'  cells,  lecture  halls,  mortuary  chapels,  kitchens, 
factories,  warehouses  for  provisions  and  materials;  its 
complicated  organization  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs, 
its  festivals  and  ceremonies.  Such  a  description  could  only 
be  compiled  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Lamaist 
hierarchy  and  Church,  and  this  knowledge  could  only  be 
attained  by  the  ardent  study  of  a  whole  lifetime;  for 
those  who  would  penetrate  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
Lamaism  must  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Buddhism 
and  its  relations  to  Brahminism  and  Hinduism,  and  under- 
stand the  influence  which  Sivaism  has  exerted  on  the 
religion  of  the  Tibetans,  and  must  \x  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  the  ancient  Bon  religion  and  its  fetichism  and 
Shamanism,  which  have  crept  in  and  corrupted  the  Lamaistic 
form  of  Buddhism.  Such  a  task  lies  beyond  the  .scope  of 
this  work  for  many  reasons,  not  least  because  I  have  only 
a  dim  conception  of  the  essentials  of  Lamaism.'  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  depicting  the  sy.stem  from  its 

'  I  would  rspochny  mommind  th;-  full  min^  works  to  those  wh<i  dcsin-  to  m.ikr  a 
l.'"7."'?i.  "5!!;''^'  "f  '■'""''''"' :  K6|)pen\  Die  Umaistische  Hierarchie  und  Kirche , 
VVa<lilrlls  7/1?  Buddhism  of  Tibet;  and  (Jrunwtd.l's  .\fytholosie  de^  Buddhismu%   in 
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picturesque  side,  and  describing  the  outward  ordinances  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  obs<Tving  personally.  I  shall  write 
the  names  phonetically,  without  all  the  silent  consonants 
which  render  a  conscientious  translation  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language. 

Tashi-lunpo  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  single  vast  block 
of  buildings,  but  as  a  cloister  town  within  an  enclosing  wall,  a 
town  of  at  least  a  hundred  separate  houses,  very  irregularly 
built  and  '^rouped,  joined  together  in  rows  divided  by 
narrow  lanes  (Illustration  ii8).  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Tsangpo  a  rocky  spur  projects  from  the  mountains  east- 
wards into  the  valley  of  the  Nyang-chu;  below  and  to  the 
east  of  this  cliff  lies  Shigatse  in  the  broad  valley  on  the 
northern,  left  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  monastery  is 
built  on  the  lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  the'-efore  faces  south.  Looking  from  the  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  monastery  at  this  conglomeration  of  white 
houses,  one  notices  at  once  some  striking  features  which 
facilitate  the  orientation.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a  high 
thick  wall  without  windows,  from  the  top  of  which  large 
pictures  are  exposed  to  view  during  certain  summer 
festivals.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it,  the  grand  white  facade 
of  the  Labrang,  with  its  solid,  simple,  and  tasteful  archi- 
tecture, rises  above  all  the  cloister  town,  and  in  front  of 
and  below  the  Labrang  five  buildings,  quite  alike  in 
appearance,  catch  the  eye  —  massive  towers  with  golden 
roofs  in  the  Chinese  style.  They  form  a  line  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  are  the  mausoleums  of  the  five 
earlier  Tashi  Lamas.  The  remaining  space  within  the 
wall  around  and  below  them  is  occupied  by  all  the  other 
hou-^es,  and  wherever  you  stand  on  their  flat  roofs  the  first 
and  the  last  objects  you  see  are  these  mausoleums;  for 
Tashi-lunpo  has  also  a  system  of  aerial  streets  and  places, 
as  they  may  be  called,  that  is,  the  roofs  protected  by  low 
parapets.  In  the  deep  lanes  one  is  quite  unable  to  find  the 
way  unless  one  is  very  familiar  with  them,  for  only  the 
nearest  high  walls  can  be  seen,  consisting  either  of  an 
unbroken  smooth  surface  or  interrunted  bv  !.ar"e  Ion*' 
windows  in  black  frames.    The  walls  all  slope  a'little  inwards, 
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so  that  all  the  lanes  between  the  houses  are  narrowest  at  the 
bottom.  The  pavement  is  irref,'ular,  worn,  and  smooth; 
some  lanes  and  ojien  sfiuares  are  not  f)avecl  at  all.  All 
these  constructions  are  solidly  antl  firmly  built,  and  planned 
so  as  to  defy  time  as  well  as  the  rude  climate  of  Tilxt. 

Tashi-lunpo  was  founded  in  the  year  a.d.  1445  by 
Ge-dun-dup,  the  nephew  of  Tsong  Kapa,  who  in  the  year 
1439  was  installed  as  Grand  Lama  of  the  Gelugpa  sect, 
though  he  did  not  yet  bear  the  title  of  Dalai  Lama.  The 
present  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa,  Ngavang  Lobsang  Tubden 
Gyamtso,  who  has  now  held  the  ofl'ice  for  thirty  four  years, 
is  the  thirteenth  in  succession.  This  number  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  long  list  of  Roman  Popes.  The  first 
Panchen  Rinpoche  of  Tashi-lunpo  was  named  Panchen 
Lobsang  Choki  Gyaltsan,  and  held  the  dignity  of  pope  from 
1569  to  1662,  or  ninety-three  years  —  certainly  a  world  record. 
His  mortuary  chapel,  Chukang-shcr,  or  the  East  Tomb,  is 
the  one  to  which  we  shall  first  direct  our  steps. 

Its  facade  faces  the  rectangular  court  where  the 
ceremonies  are  performed,  its  portal  stands  at  a  level  with 
the  uppermost  platform  for  spectators,  and  a^x)ve  the  door 
hang  large  white  awnings  beneath  a  symljolic  decoration  — 
a  wheel  between  two  gilded  stags.  The  roof  is  made  of 
lilded  copper  sheeting,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  by 
a  platform  with  a  parapet  (Illustration  124). 

The  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is  a  cubical  room, 
illuminated  only  by  the  daylight,  which  enters  through  the 
portal  and  mingles  effectively  with  the  pale  gleam  of  the 
butter-fed  wicks  in  a  row  of  silver  saucers  and  brazen 
bowls.  The  middle  bowl  is  larger  than  the  others,  is  like 
a  caldron,  and  has  a  cover  with  a  round  hole  through  which 
a  sacrificial  flame  rises  from  the  melting  butter.  Before 
this  cordon  of  butter  lamps,  on  a  rather  higher  super-altar, 
stand  a  row  of  pyramidal  figures  of  baked  pt.-*c,  painted 
in  front  with  various  colours  and  representing  different 
Lamaistic  symbols.  Behind  them  is  a  row  of  bowls  and 
chalices  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  donations  of  wealthy 
pilgrims.  They  contain  pure  water,  meal,  barley,  rice,  and 
other  edible  offerings. 

The  tomb  itself,  in  the  interior,  is  a  chhorkn  in  the  form 
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of  a  pyramid  with  stc{)s,  K(lj,'(s,  and  cornices,  and  may  Ik- 
20  to  3^  fctt  hif^'h.  All  the  front  is  decorated  with 
gfjid  and  silver  in  araU-scjUes  and  other  designs,  and  is 
studded  with  precious  clones.  At  the  very  lo[)  stands  a 
,1^(10,  a  yard  hi,i,'h,  somewhat  Hke  a  sentry-box,  with  a  front 
of  lotus  leaves,  and  in  it  sits  a  statue  of  the  deceased 
wearing,'  the  usual  mitre,  with  which  Tsont,'  Kapa  is  always 
rt'|)resented,  and  of  which  wc  saw  so  many  specimens 
during  the  festival.  A  numlxr  of  lon^  silken  kadakhs 
have  Ixen  placed  in  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  statue,  and 
hanj,'  down  owr  the  monument  in  lonp  festoons  and 
streamers.  This  is  also  draped  with  a  multitude  of  tankas, 
temple  banners  which  are  ])ainted  in  Lhasa  and  Tashi- 
lunpo,  and  rei)resent  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  reli,L?ion  and  of  the  Church  fathers.  .\mon^'  and 
behind  them  also  hant^  standards  and  j)ennants  of  coloured 
cloth  narrowiiij;  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  all  are  old, 
dusty,  and  dingy  (Illustrations  125,  12O). 

This  chhorttH  with  its  richly  decorated  front  and  its 
motley  surroundinj^^s  stands  alone  in  the  cubical  chajjcl, 
and  a  narrow,  pitch-dark  passage  runs  round  it;  at  the 
back,  by  the  light  of  a  paper  lantern,  the  solid  foundation 
of  masonry,  on  which  the  monument  rests,  may  be  seen. 
The  pilgrims  circle  round  it,  the  more  times  the  better, 
and  the  orthodo.x  "Gelugpa,"  memlxrs  of  the  "sect  of 
virtue,"  always  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  that  is,  they  turn  on  entering  to  the  left.  The 
monks,  who  act  as  guides,  insist  that  we  also  shall  conform 
to  this  regulation. 

Now  we  cross  again  the  court  of  ceremonies,  and  are 
conducted  slowly  through  narrow  corridors. to  a  somewhat 
lighter  gallery,  where  we  can  look  down  into  a  dukang, 
a  hall  where  the  high  oftice  is  performed  five  times  a  day. 
Red  mattresses,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  lie  in  rows  on  the 
smooth  stone  floor,  on  which  the  monks  sit  cross-legged 
during  the  mass.  In  the  middle  of  the  shorter  side  stands 
a  papal  throne,  with  back  and  arms,  and  covered  with 
yellow  silk  —  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Lama,  who  on 
certain  occasions  teaches  and   preaches  here. 

Then  we  a^-e  led  to  the  Yalloa-champa,   a  holy  apart- 
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ment  with  a  curtain  formed  of  a  rn-twnrk  of  iron  rings, 
through  which  wt-  catch  a  glimpse  of  sonir  .lark  idols  and 
a  (|uantity  of  Chinisi'  porcelain  l»o\vls.  Illuminated  l)V 
butter  Iamf)s  and  draped  with  Ic  ig  silken  doths,  here 
stands  a  figure  of  Dolma,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Srong 
Tsan  (ianj)o.  the  rir->t  Tilntan  king,  l)oth  very  popular  in 
TilK't,  and  immortalized  in  most  I.ama  temples.  It  is 
said  of  the  statue  here  that  it  once  exchanged  words  of 
wisdom  with  a  monk.  In  another  compartment  we  find 
Tsong  Kapa's  statue  veiled  in  silken  dra[)eries,  and  also 
a  figure  of  the  sec<jnd  Tashi  I.ama,  the  Panchen  Lobsang 
Vishe. 

The  library  is  called  Kanjur  Ihakang,  and  here  the 
bi!)lc  of  the  Til)etans  in  loo  to  io8  folios,  the  Kanjur,  is 
kept,  studied,  and  explained.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
canonical  works  which  were  translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
oiiginals  in  the  ninth  century.  The  hall  is  as  dark  as  a 
subterranean  crypt,  its  red  painted  wooden  pillars  arc  hung 
with  unframcd  i)ictures,  Idukas,  painted  with  minute  artistic 
detail,  and  on  the  walls  also  a  host  of  gods  are  depicted 
in  colours.  At  the  uppvr,  shorter  side  is  a  row  of  altars, 
with  images  of  gods  in  niches,  and  figures  of  Tashi  Lama, 
and  other  great  priests.  Before  these,  too,  butter  lamps 
are  burning,  and  smooth  bright  brazen  bowls  arc  filled 
to  the  brim  with  ofTerings.  The  'llumination  is  scanty 
and  mystical  as  cvcrj'where  in  T  ashi-lur.po;  ii  seems  as 
though  the  monks  needed  darkness  to  strengthen  their 
faith  in  the  incredible  and  supernatural  literature  that  they 
read  and  study  here  (Illu.stration  127). 

Proceeding  westwards  along  the  lane  which  runs  in 
front  of  the  mausoleums,  we  loc';  into  the  monument  of  the 
second  supreme  pontiff  and  then  into  that  of  the  third. 
They  were  named  Panchen  Lobsang  Vishe  (166^-17^7) 
and  Panchen  Lobsang  Paldcn  Vishe  (1737-1779).  The 
mausoleums  are  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  a)-eady 
described,  but  between  the  entrance  pillars  of  the  third 
hangs  a  shield  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Kien 
Lung  in  raised  characters.  Kof)pcn  gives  in  his  lx»ok 
some  interesting  information  aix)ut  the  relations  of  the 
great    Manchu    Emperor    with    this    Tashi    Lama.     Kicn 
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Lung  (i  736-1 795)  sent  many  letters  to  the  Grand  Lama 
from  the  year  1777  inviting  him  to  come  to  Pekin,  but  the 
latter  susfXTted  treachery  and  made  all  kinds  of  excuses. 
Hut  the  i'^mperor  was  so  persistent  that  at  length  in  July 
of  the  year  1779  the  prelate  had  to  set  out.  After  a 
journey  of  three  months  he  reached  the  monastery  Kum- 
bum._  Wherever  the  holy  caravan  passcfl  crowds  of 
pilgrims  collected  to  worship  the  Grand  Lama  and  offer 
him  [^resents.  He  pas.sed  the  winter  at  Kum-bum,  and 
made  daily  several  thousand  impressions  of  his  hand  on 
paper,  which  were  well  paid  for  as  relics.  One  rich  chief 
alone  is  said  to  have  presenced  him  with  300  horses,  70 
mules,  100  camels,  1000  f)ieces  of  brocade,  and  i5o,cxx) 
shillings  in  silver.  Escorted  by  princes,  governors,  ofTicials, 
and  soldiers,  and  also  by  the  chief  court  lama  of  the 
Emperor,  Chancha  Khutukhtu,  he  reached,  after  a  further 
jou'-ney  of  two  months,  Kien  Lung's  summer  residence, 
where  he  was  received  with  magnificent  pomp  and  state 
and  brilliant  fetes.  The  Son  of  Heaven  was  pleased  to 
allow  himself  to  Ix:  instructed  by  the  holy  man  in  the 
truths  of  religion.  While  tlie  P:niperor  was  vi.siting  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  Mukden,  the  Tashi  Lama  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Pekin,  where  all,  from  the  imperial 
princes  to  the  mob  in  the  streets,  wished  to  sec  him  and 
receive  his  blessing.  Even  the  imperial  favourites  insisted 
obstinately  on  seeing  His  Holiness,  on  which  occasion  he 
sat  dumb  and  motionless  behind  a  transparent  curtain, 
casting  down  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  be  polluted  by  ihe 
sight  of  beautiful  women. 

But  all  this  worldly  glory  came  to  a  sudden  and  deplor- 
able end.  The  Tashi  Lama  fell  ill  and  died,  and  it  was 
artirmed  that  the  powerful  Emperor  had  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  because  he  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  free 
liimself  from  the  supremacy  of  China  with  the  help  of 
the  Governor- General  of  India;  for  it  was  to  this  third 
Tashi  Lama  that  Warren  Hastings  had  sent  Bogle  as 
ambassador  six  years  previously.  If  our  friend,  the 
I)resent  Tashi  Lama,  had  thought  of  this  circumstance  he 
would  perhaps  have  preferred  to  omit  his  visit  to  India. 
The  Emperor  pretended  to  be  inconsolable,  had  t"-        >dy 
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embalmed,  and  masses  s;iid  for  three  months  over  the  golden 
sarcophagus,  and  'len  the  body  was  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  all  the  ay  to  Tashi-lunpo,  the  journey  lasting 
seven  months,  and  was  there  deposited  in  the  splendid 
mausoleum  to  which  we  paid  a  flying  visit  (Illustration  128). 

Our  next  visit  is  to  the  so-called  Namgyal-lhakang, 
the  temple  of  Tsong  Kapa,  a  large  pillared  hall  with  a  huge 
statue  of  the  reformer;  before  it  and  its  companion  images 
stand  the  usual  battery  of  lamps,  sacred  vessels,  and  Lama- 
istic  emblems.  The  temple  watchman,  housed  in  a  small 
recess  in  the  entrance  hall,  is  a  jovial  septuagenarian  who 
has  lived  sixteen  years  in  Mongolia,  and  always  comes  out 
to  inquire  after  my  health  when  I  pass  the  temple  of  Tsong 
Kapa  on  my  way  from  or  to  the  western  buildings  of 
Tashi-lunpo  (Illustrations  129,  163). 

Tsong  Kapa's  name  is  as  famous  and  as  highly  revered 
in  the  Lamaistic  Church  as  that  of  Buddha  himself:  I  can- 
not recall  to  mind  that  his  statue  is  absent  in  one  of  the 
many  temples  I  have  visited  in  Tibet.  He  was  born  in 
Amdo  in  the  year  1355,  and  of  course  his  birth  was  attended 
by  all  kinds  of  supernatural  circumstances.  At  the  age  of 
three  years  he  decided  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  there- 
fore his  mother  cut  of!  his  hair,  which  became  the  roots  of 
the  famous  miraculous  tree  in  Kum-bum  (the  temple  of  the 
"hundred  thousand  statues"),  on  the  leaves  of  which 
Father  Hue  read  with  his  own  eyes  holy  inscriptions. 
Unfortunately  my  own  visit  to  Kum-bum  was  in  the 
winter  of  1896  when  the  holy  tree  was  leafless.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  study  Tsong  Kapa  formed  the  resolution 
of  reforming  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  Lamaism,  and  in 
several  public  conferences  he  silenced,  like  Luther,  all  his 
opponents.  The  number  of  his  followers  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  the  year  1407  he  founded  the  monastery  Galdan, 
near  Lhasa,  becoming  its  first  abbot,  and  subsequently  the 
equally  large  and  famous  monasteries  Brebung  and  Sera. 
Tsong  Kapa  introduced  celibacy  among  the  monks  of  his 
sect,  which  he  called  "Gelugpa,"  the  sect  of  virtue,  and 
whose  badge  was  the  yellow  cap;  for  yellow  was  the 
sacred  colour  of  the  old  Buddhist  monks.  Among  other 
precepts  he  enunciated  was  the  regulation  that  the  virtuous 
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monks  Should  retreat  into  .olitudc  at  certain  times,  to  ^Wc 

present   ']\  h\    t" "^"°'^^'   '"  ,  "<-"   P^Tson    of   our   fr  end    the 

No  wonder   then     h-^t'  ^'""^"^ -"^^^'^'^    !^-^'    have  just    visited. 
Tashi-lunpo         '     '    ^"  "  ^"  ^■•^<^^'Ptionally  hi-da  repute  in 

Tsomt  k';„.,v'T.-'    f "'"?•    ^''/°'"''    ^^'    ^^^^^^'    contemplatinc. 
on.  Kapa  .  kind  sm.l.nj,^  features  under  the  usual  poin  ed 

1  ncy  are  painted  in  staring;  colours  and  have  a  hideous  an 
..,  _aL.,  ^.j  ,^..^.  j^jy_  _.^^.^  ^.  ,^^^  ^^^^  mausoleums. 
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Our  guides  told  us  that  this  mausok-um  ^vas  c  c  d  ih. 
same  vcar  in  which  the  fourth  « ^1^^',/'^"^ -'''^'l- Ju" 
Xr  i.lc  of  th.  chapel  ,>ro,K.r  is  a  smaller  shnnc  to  the 
left  the  Vamivan;. Tnakang,  uith  several  '"^l^.^^;^'  .'";."" 
altar  front  decorated  with  ,ilded  ^l''^;-- J^-^^;  ^t-  r  Xt 
on  the  back,  nai.e  of  the  neck  and_  paxv^.  On  th  n  n 
stands  the  (ialdan-lhakan,,  w  th  an  image  of  ^^^^ 
pa.jecting  from  the _  petals  of  a  lotus  ilo\ver,  ^^hlch 
cates  his  heavenly  origm.  ,  •  . 

Lasllv.   we    turn    our    steps    to     the    chape^   m   n  h  ch 
the    hfth   Ta.hi    Lama,    Panchen   TenU.    \  angchuk      .8^4 
1882)    sleeps    his    last    sleep.     As    this^  "^^""'fTJ:   ^h  ^ 
alJt   tweity   years   old,   it    looks   fresher   '-^"^l   ^'^"^^  .^^^  J^" 
the     others,     and     is     part  cular  y     nchly     '^^J^    f  geu   Y 
decorated   without   an<l   within.      I  he    front   of   ^J^^^^_ 
glitters    with    gold,    turciuoise,    and    coral.     ^    f  ^   f  "^'^^. 
lubrum    from    India    looks    out    of      placc    amul    the   pure 
Lamaist    convent    style,    as    also    some    '^^"^^^^'^^ 
blue    glass    and    looking-glass  -  cheap    wares    ^"f  ^^;^  ^^^ 
seen    In    country    gardens    and    in    front    f  /  "j^e    m^^^^^ 
They    hang    from    a    ledge    in    front    of     he   sarcophaKUS 
receptacle.     On    the    altar    stand    the  usual    von e^c  .els 
many    of    them    strikingly    elegant    and    tasteful.  _  A    large 
S  on  a  tall  foot  is  of  gold,  and  contains  a  burnmg_  w  ck. 
On    hT right,  on  nails,  hang  simple  gifts  of  poor  pdj^jms  - 
cheap    kadakhs    like    gau/e    bandages    ^^-"f'^;  ^^^^f  ;'ii 
amulet   cases,   rosaries  -  al'    of   the   cheapest   kmd    and   all 
presents  from  pilgrims  who    earned  ^^^"^y J^.y  ^^^^"^hitCened 
asm,  offered  up   the    insignificant    ornament,  they  ^^VP^^? 
to   be  wcarin"     Here   we   see    the    impressio-    of   a    child, 
oot  on^  a'ablet  of  stone  in  a  red  and  y^ ^^^^^J^ 
description  in  raised  letters  informs  us  that  ^^  '^  the  Pnn^ 
of  the  foot  of  the  present  Grand  Lama  when  he  was  a  cm  u 
sk   r^onths  old.     To  this    tomb  gifts    flow    more   profusely 
Jh^n  to  the  others,  for  there   are   still  many  people   livmg 
who  rememlx'r  the  deceased.  ,. , 

The    first    four   tombs   were    secured    by   many    sohd 

Grand   Lama   stood  open   lu   me   puuiiL,   and   a   s.nn^^ 
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pilgrims  passed  tvO  and  from  it.  The  monks  accompanying 
us  wished  to  drive  them  away,  but  I  would  not  suffer  them 
to  Ix'  disturlx'd;  it  was,  moreover,  intirestin};  to  observe 
their  worshij)  for  a  while.  Murmuring  "()m  muni  padme 
hum,"  they  stand  with  Ix'nt  head  Ufore  the  sepulchral 
monument,  fall  on  their  knees,  let  their  hands  slide  for- 
ward over  the  stone  lloor  until  they  lie  full  length,  touching 
the  ground  with  their  foreheads;  then  they  get  up  and 
repeat  this  gymnastic  feat  again  and  again.  Afterwards 
they  bow  before  the  idols,  lay  a  handful  of  rice  or  meal  in 
the  offerings  bowls,  and  go  round  the  dark  passage  about 
the  monument. 

In  each  of  these  monuments  the  Grand  Lama  is 
interred  at  the  top,  in  the  pyramid  Ixhind  his  own  image. 
From  the  street  in  front  of  the  mausoleums  you  ascend 
some  stone  steps  to  a  portal  which  gives  access  to  a  paved 
forecourt  surrounded  by  a  gallery  resting  on  wooden  pillars. 
Within  the  pillars  the  walls  are  aflorned  with  frescoes 
representing  smiling  gods  and  dancing  goddesses  like 
nymphs  and  odalisks,  historical  and  legendary  personages, 
wild  animals,  allegorical  figures,  and  the  circular  disc  which 
betokens  the  universe  with  the  worlds  of  the  gods,  men, 
and  devils.  The  walls  in  the  forecourt  of  the  fifth  tomb 
were  remarkable  for  the  fresh  bright  colours  of  their  bold 
effective  decoration,  while  those  in  the  others  had  suffered 
from  the  action  of  time,  and  in  parts  were  so  much 
obliterated  that  they  were  almost  past  restoration.  When 
age  has  set  its  mark  equally  on  the  whole  painted  surface 
the  picture  gains  in  beauty,  for  its  colours  are  more  sub- 
dued and  less  crude,  but  the  worst  is,  that  frequently  the 
whole  decoration  has  fallen  off.  A  large  bronze  bell  hangs 
in  front  of  each  mausoleum. 

The  outer  courts  are  so  small  that  the  elegant  portals 
cannot  exhibit  their  full  beauty;  they  are  too  near,  and 
they  are  seen  much  foreshortened.  From  the  outer  court 
of  the  fifth  tomb  a  wooden  staircase  leads  up  to  the 
entrance  hall;  the  staircase  consists  of  three  divisions,  and 
has  therefore  four  banisters,  the  two  in  the  middle  being 
closed  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  rones.  The  middle  steDS 
may  only  be  used  by  the  Tashi  Lama  himself,  while  those 
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at  cither  side  are  free  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  there- 
fore are  much  worn  —  almost  hollowed  out.  When  the 
visitor  reaches  the  top  of  the  staircase,  he  has  the  d(X)r  of 
the  mausoleum  in  front  of  him,  and  to  the  right  and  left  the 
short  sides  of  the  ei.  ranee  hall,  each  with  a  figure  of  one 
of  the  four  sj)iritual  kings,  while  the  two  others  are  painted 
on  the  wall  at  either  side  of  the  massive  d(x)r-posts.  The 
entrance  hall  opens  on  the  forecourt,  and  its  richly  carved 
lintel  and  Ix'ams  are  supported  by  two  red  polygonal 
wooden  pillars  with  carved  and  painted  elongated  capitals. 
Before  the  door  hangs  heavy  drapery  of  a  coarse  pattern. 
The  very  massive  heavy  panels  of  the  door  arc  lacquered 
dark  brick-red,  shine  like  metal,  and  are  ornamented  with 
mountings,  shield-shaped  plaques,  and  rings  of  yellow  brass 
partly  blackened  with  age.  A  pair  of  tassels  hang  from 
the  rings  of  the  shields.  When  the  two  doors  are  opened 
the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  sejjulchral  chamber  and  the 
flickering  lamps  are  exposed  to  view  (Illustrations  132,  133). 
Our  first  inspection  of  Tashi-lunpo  was  now  ended,  and, 
satiated  with  strange  impressions,  wc  betook  ourselves  in 
the  twilight  to  our  tents  in  Kung  Gushuk's  garden.  Dark- 
ness fell  sooner  than  usual,  for  a  storm  was  gathering  in 
the  west,  and  it  came  down  on  us  before  we  reached  our 
camp. 
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The  credulous  ix'opk-  at  wlio^o  ixpinso  the  m()nk>  live  in 
laziness  — and  live  well  —  are  not  -atist'ied  with  reli,L;ious 
spectacles  alone,  which  minister  only  to  tluir  spiritual 
needs;  they  must  alx)  Ix-  amused  with  profane  exhiliilions. 
which  are  more  congenial  to  their  \n\\\r  iii-tincts.  and 
are  more  adapted  to  stimulati-  the  sensi"^.  ( )n  l-'ehruary 
15  an  exhibition  of  ihi-  kind  was  to  takt  place  on  the  plain 
outside  the  town  of  Siii.uatse.  and  I  and  my  peoi)le  were 
invited.  We  mounted  our  horses  in  ^o()(l  time  and  rode 
northwards  throut^h  the  small  town,  which  has  not  more 
than  ,^00  houses  —  towns  in  Tilx-'l  are  few  and  insii^'nitkant. 
The  houses  are  white,  with  a  l^lack  or  red  band  at  the  toj); 
with  few  excepi'ions  they  are  only  one  storey  hif^h ;  the 
roof  is  almost  always  ikit  and  f^uardid  by  a  parapet:  the 
windows  and  doors  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  the 
monastery.  From  the  street  you  enter  into  a  yard  wIkh' 
generally'  a  large  savage  dog  is  chained.  The  roofs  are 
adorned  with  a  forest  of  bundles  of  twigs  and  rods  hung 
with  prayer  streamers  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainlx)w; 
their  object  is  to  drive  away  devils.  Between  the  irregular 
lines  of  houses  run  narrow  lanes  and  roads,  where  black 
swine  wallow  among  the  discarded  refuse,  dead  dogs  lie 
about,  and  stinking  puddles  stagnate;  and  we  also  pass 
open   squares,   sometimes   with   ponds. 

There  is  something  uniformly  dull  atout  the  whole 
town,  in  vivid,  humiliating  contrast  to  the  dzong  (Illustration 
J34),  the  easlle  pioudiy  enlliroiml  on  its  ruck,  ano  tnc  gunicn 
temple   roofs  of  Tashi  lunpo   at   the   foot  of  the  mountain. 
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The  ground  is  yellow  dust,  and  here  and  there  we  pass 
abrup  terraces  of  loss;  dust  whirled  .p  by  the  wind  lies 
on    all    the    houses    and    roads. 

.tro^n.^  ^''''f  V  continuous  procession  of  pleasure-seekers 
streams  out  to  the  great  plain  on  the  north-cast  of  the 
dzong;  the  farther  we  go  the  thicker  it  grows;  most  are 
on  foot  -  men  with  prayer  mills  and  tobacco  pipes,  women 
with  round  red  aureoles  at  the  neck  and  cr^ng  'chilS 
in  their  arms,  boys,  beggars,  monks,  and  all  the  pilgrims 
from  neighbouring  countries.     Here   and    there    rides   a    fine 

fr?n  mr^  .l'"  /  l"""".  """  ,"""'"'  attendants,  while  hawkers 
transport  dried  fruit  and  sweetmeats  on  mules  to  sell 
among  the  people. 

rhnt''''lf  p  ,  ^^'  show-ground,  we  leave  our  horses  in 
charge  of  Rabsang,  and  watch  with  keen  interest  the 
curious  festive  scene  presented  to  our  sight.  It  is  a  sea 
frnv.nr"  /""^'''  thousands  and  thousands  of  Tibetans  and 
ravelling  strangers  in  varied  costumes,  any  one  of  whom 
IS  a  subject  wortliy  of  an  artist's  brush.  Before  us,  to  the 
cast,  we  have  the  gardens  of  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 

rwhr\"  '^''  ^ir'-'^'f  ^^^^y-  ^^^  ^^ind  us  stretch' 
a    vv  hole   town    oi    bluc-and-white   tents   vdth    spectators   of 

Srnnrl  h-.™r/^"'''^"^  '"  '^'  ^''  P^^'^i^n  stands  a 
bluc-and-whitc   tent    open  towards  the  show-ground  -  there 

ydlow  raiment,  solemn  as  statues  of  Buclha,  and  fake 
refreshments  now  and  again.  All  these  tents  rise  like 
islands  above   the   sea   of  heads. 

Right  through  the  crowd  from  north  to  south  runs  a 
race-course  only  6  or  7  feet  broad,  andTnke^  on 
both  sides  by  ridges  of  earth  a  foot  high.  The  ground 
slopes  down  from  the  canvas  town  to  the  course  aSj  the 
spectators  collected  here,  ourselves  among  the  numlir 
have   seated   themselves   in   groups;    but   on   the   easrsSc 

her^th    '    ^7"^    '^    ^''''\  '^'y    ^^"^^>"    ''^^-"ding     And 
hrnL     1   ''T^    ''   '.'P';"'^'^    '"^^   three   divisions    by   two 
broad   clear   lanes.    At   th^   end,   close   to   the   race-course 
two  targets  are  erected,  consisting  of  round  discs  susZS 
from  poles  with  a  whit.,  nn.l  o  uu^u  _•__    _,.  ,        ="si-H-'iuea 

the  middle.    The  lanes  are  kept  clear  lest  any  one  should 
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be  hurt  during  the  sho(  .inp.  Policemen  in  rcd-and  white 
coats  with  yellow  hats,  and  pigtails  lx)th  in  front  and 
Ixhind,  keep  the  yx'OpIe  in  order;  the  pigtail  swings  back- 
wards and  fonvards,  while  a  rope's  end  is  in  constant  use 
to  drive  too  incjuisitive  spectators  off  the  course.  Two  of 
these  policemen  are  attached  to  me,  to  keep  me  a  clear  view, 
but  they  cause  me  more  annoyance  than  satisfaction,  for  I 
have  constantly  to  restrain  them  when  they  would  strike 
half-naked  youngsters  who  are  not  at  all  in  the  way. 

Now  the  show  commences !  All  eyes  are  turned  to  a 
troop  of  seventy  cavaliers  in  e.xtraordinary  motley  costumes, 
who  ride  slowly  in  single  file  northwards  along  the  race- 
course, so  slowly  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  examine 
the  various  dresses.  All  wear  red  flat  mushroom-hats  with 
waving,  drooping  plumes,  white  thin  vests  with  a  waistcoat 
over  them,  and  white  trousers  with  patches  on  the  knees. 
But  in  some  details  there  is  a  great  variety.  One  rider, 
for  instance,  is  dressed  in  a  white  silk  waistcoat  bound  with 
black,  over  a  yellow  silken  jacket  with  wide  rucked  sleeves; 
while  another  wears  a  bright  blue  jacket  on  a  yellow  vest, 
and  has  also  blue  knee  caps  on  his  yellow  pantaloons.  In 
general  the  knee  patches  are  red.  The  quiver,  covered 
with  red  material,  hangs  from  a  shoulder-be'*^,  and  is 
decorated  with  shining  metal  plates,  shields,  and  buttons, 
and  contains  a  bundle  of  long  arrows  tipped  with  single 
feathers  or  tufts.  The  saddle  with  its  clumsy  high  wooden 
frame  rests  on  a  saddle-cloth  worked  in  colours.  The  tail 
of  the  horse  is  wrapped  round  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
ribands  terminating  in  a  tassel,  which  is  stretched  out  by 
a  ring  of  wire  so  as  to  be  more  eflfective.  A  similar  rosette 
also  adorns  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  from  it  ribands  and 
cross  strips  running  along  the  flanks  of  the  horse  are 
attached  to  the  saddle,  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  Between 
the  ears  the  horse  carries  a  towering  plume  of  peacock's 
feathers  stuck  in  a  bunch  of  down;  on  the  forehead  is  a 
bundle  of  strips  of  material  of  various  lengths  and  colours; 
the  bridle  is  thickly  studded  with  pla.es  of  metal,  and  across 
the  chest  is  a  broad  belt  with  bells,  which  ring  at  the  slightest 
movement. 

The  party  is   therefore   decked  out  fantastically  in   rich 
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colours,  and  now  it  turns  and  rides  along  the  course  in  the 
reverse  direction,  but  this  time  in  full  career.  They  ride 
as  fast  as  the  horses  can  gallop,  fling  their  legs  and  elbows 
up  and  down,  the  plumes  wave,  the  quivers  rattle,  and  all 
the  tassels,  streamers,  and  rioands  fly  and  flutter  in  all 
directions  during  this  wild  career.  The  horses  snort,  the 
bridles  are  covered  with  flakes  of  froth,  and  each  rider 
leaves  a  cloud  of  dust  for  the  one  behind  him.  This 
evolution  is  repeated  twice,  and  then  at  the  third  lap  the 
riders  shoot  with  their  long  1x)ws  at  the  two  targets.  The 
distance  between  the  two  is  about  60  yards,  and  an  arrow 
is  aimed  at  each  target.  The  first  shot  is  easy,  but  then 
the  shooter  must  be  very  smart  in  his  movements  to  C£tch 
hold  of  the  quiver,  swinging  and  jumping  on  his  back,  take 
out  the  arrow,  place  it  against  the  string  and  discharge  it 
lx?forc  he  is  nast  the  second  target.  Many  marksmen  hit 
Ixjth  targets,  Jihers  sent  the  first  arrow  into  the  target,  but 
the  second  into  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  arrow  glanced 
against  the  wooden  frame  of  the  target,  while  some  of  the 
riders  got  over  the  difficulty  by  turning  round  and  dis- 
charging the  arrows  backwards,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
spectators  (Illustrations  137,  138). 

The  horses  are  small  and  active,  some  of  them  half-wild 
and  fiery;  they  have  long  hair,  are  badly  groomed  and 
shaggy.  During  the  shooting  their  legs  are  at  full  stretch, 
and   the   reins   hang   loose   on   their   necks. 

At  the  fourth  career  the  riders  shot  vdth  loose  powder, 
and  at  the  fifth  with  the  gun  at  the  first  target,  and  with  the 
lx)w  at  the  second.  They  use  long,  heavy,  clumsy  muskets, 
and  have  not  even  taken  off  the  inconvenient  crutch.  A 
ball  of  crushed-up  paper  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  scattered  around  when  the  shot  is  fired  — 
to  make  a  show.  The  start  is  made  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  rider  is  at  full  gallop  when  he  comes 
up  to  the  first  target.  He  holds  the  gun  in  the  left  hand, 
raises  it  slowly  and  gracefully  to  the  right  shoulder,  grasps 
the  l)utt  with  his  right  hand,  holds  the  muzzle  in  front  of 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  at  the  moment  he  is 
flying  pact  the  target  turns  the  barrel  towards  it  and  fires, 
the    match    having    been    lighted  at   starting.    Many  pro- 
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(luccd  a  red  cloud  from  the  target,  all  a  white,  of  paper,  if 
the  gun  went  oil;  for  it  failed  when  the  tinder  was  not 
held  at  the  right  moment  to  the  touch-hole.  Some  marks- 
men discharged  their  guns  a  little  too  late,  when  they  were 
past  the  target,  and  then  the  spectators  most  exposed  to 
danger  Ix'gan  to  rush  away  in  all  directions,  for  they  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that  their  eyebrows  would  Ix'  singefl. 
Immediately  the  shot  is  fired  the  gun  sling  is  (juickly 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  now  there  are  two  seconds 
in  which  to  catch  hold  of  the  quiver,  take  out  an  arrow,  and 
discharge  it  at  the  second  target.  The  interval  was  so 
short  that  most  of  the  riders  missed;  when  one  made  a  hit, 
the  crowds  gave  vent  to  prolonged  ajjplause,  and  a  miss 
caused  still  more  delight.  It  must  Ix,'  very  hot  and  trying 
work  to  ride  in  this  gorgeous  costume  with  gun,  Ixiw,  and 
quiver  in  full  sunshine,  every  now  and  then  Imriud  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Some  horses  were  so  restive  that  their 
riders  could  not  shoot,  and  that  caused  great  amusement 
to  the  people.  One  of  the  marksmen  loses  his  hat,  and  the 
next  horse  shies  at  it  when  he  is  opposite  the  target,  and, 
leaving  the  marked  course,  springs  into  the  crowd  of  sight- 
seers. Another  handles  his  gun  well  and  raises  a  red  cloud 
from  the  target,  and  also  hits  the  second,  but  in  his  hurry 
has  discharged  two  arrows.  One  shatters  the  target  and 
another  breaks  his  gun,  and  rides  on  with  only  the  butt  in 
his  raised  hand,  all  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  people. 
Attendants  collect  the  arrows  repair  the  targets,  and  fill  in 
the  bull's  eyes  with  fresh  powder  (Illustration  138). 

This  is  a  Tibetan  popular  diversion,  fresh,  rich  in 
colouring,  and  jjicturesque.  The  spectators  have  evidently 
their  favourites  among  the  competitors,  as  may  Ix;  gathered 
from  the  increased  buzz  of  voices  when  certain  cavaliers 
draw  near.  Others  are  not  e.xjx-cted  to  win  laurels,  for 
they  are  received  with  bursts  of  laughter.  The  people  are 
all  eyes  and  ears  as  they  stand  or  sit  for  hours  together, 
eating  nuts  and  sweet  slulT.  In  the  crowd  we  see  many 
old  acquaintances  from  the  monastery,  and  also  lamas  from 
Ladak,  who  are  studying  in  the  theological  seminaries  of 
Tashi-lunj^n;  m.erchnnts  from  Nopal  and  Rhotan,  Mongolian 
pilgrims  in   fur   caps  with   large   car-flaps  of   fox-skin,   and 
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about  a  score  of  merchants  from  Ladak  and  Kashmir,  in 
tall  white  turbans  and  Mack  kaftans  with  waist-lK'lls.  Tho 
Chinese,  who  play  the  same  part  in  TilK't  as  the  En^^lish  in 
India,  sit  in  small  f,'r<)uj)s,  smoking  their  pii)es;  they  seem 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  ])ri/,e  shooting.  They  wear  blue 
dresses,  black  vests,  and  black  skullcaps  with  a  coral 
button  on  the  top. 

Two  horses,  which  probably  had  never  Ix^forc  taken  part 
in  such  sports,  took  fright,  ru>he(l  among  the  crowd  on  our 
side,  knocking  down  some  and  jum[)ing  over  others,  and 
were  caught  at  length  when  they  had  fallen  down  entangled 
in  human  Ixxlies  and  clothing.  Last  of  all,  a  ragged  fellow 
jolted  along  the  course  on  a  wretched  brute,  causing  great 
merriment.  This  was  the  signal  that  the  sjiorts  were 
ended,  and  now  the  riders  dismounted  and  passed  in  a  long 
procession  l)efore  the  dzong  lent,  where  each  lx)wcd  his 
head  Ix'fore  the  "Chairman  of  the  Town  Council,"  and  a 
kadakh  was  laid  over  his  neck.  This  inexpensive  mark  of 
favour  was  also  iK'stowed  on  them  by  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  some  favourites  went  alx)ut  with  as 
many  as  sixty  white  neck-cloths.  I  treated  tht.-  whole 
party  to  tea,  and  gave  them  a  present  of  money  for  the 
amusement  they  had  afforded  myself  and  my  retinue. 
When  we  at  last  rode  into  Shigatse,  we  were  escorted  by 
quite  a  host  of  black  Tibetans. 

On  February  21  Ma  Daloi  in\-itcd  mc  to  witness  some 
performances  in  the  inner  court  of  his  yamcn  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Chinese  New  Year.  The  performers  were 
to  be  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  but  the  spectacle  was  put  on 
the  stage  by  the  iour  Chinese  temples  in  Shigatse.  It  was 
late  at  night  and  pitch  dark,  and  the  whole  effect  depended 
on  the  illumination.  Two  chairs  with  a  table  between  them 
were  placed  in  the  verandah,  and  while  Ma  regale<l  me  with 
genuine  Chinese  tea,  cakes,  and  cigarettes,  twentv  men 
entered,  each  carrj-ing  two  large  lanterns  of  white  material 
in  the  form  of  a  clove--  leaf,  and  ])ainted  with  flowers  and 
dragons.  In  the  centre  a  wick  is  so  fixed,  that  the  lanterns 
do  not  catch  fire  when  they  are  swung  round.  The  men 
dance,  and  swing  their  lantern^  in  an  advancing'  line  of 
uniform   undulations;    they   then   place   themselves" so    that 
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the  lantt-rns  form  various  patterns,  constantly  chanf^ing; 
they  whirl  themselves  round  with  lightnini^  speed,  and  the 
brif,'ht  lanterns  resemble  great  firelxills  hovering  alxjut  in 
the  darkness.  All  the  time  sfjuibs  and  crackers  are  thrown 
alx)ut,  and  fizz  and  explode  among  the  legs  of  the  sjx?ctators, 
for  the  court  is  full  of  'I'ilx'tans  who  come  in  (luifc  at  their 
case.  Lastly,  the  lanterns  are  left  standing  and  a  gigantic 
bird  with  a  long  movable  tail  and  a  long  curved  neck 
stalks  solemnly  across  the  court.  The  next  item  is  per- 
formed by  Xepalese.  Each  of  them  carries  two  lanterns 
like  Ixx'hivcs;  the  top  of  the  one  in  front  consists  of  a 
horse's  head,  with  a  full  flowing  mane  of  paper,  and  at  the 
l>oint  of  the  hinder  hangs  a  -Kxpcr  tail.  Therefore  they 
seem  to  Ix*  riding  on  horses  Jluminatcd  from  within,  as 
they  execute  a  very  lively  dance  round  the  court.  They 
sing  all  the  while  a  melancholy  song  in  slow  time.  And 
now  a  green  and  yellow  dragon  comes  writhing  on  to  the 
scene.  His  head  is  of  wood  and  paper,  and  is  lx)rne  by 
a  man  from  whose  back  a  painted  cloth,  the  body  of  the 
dragon,  hangs  down  and  cnvelo[)s  a  second  crouching 
man.  The  dragon  dances,  twists  itself  alx)ut,  opens  its 
jaws,  and  makes  as  though  it  would  swallow  all  present. 
During  the  play,  weird  noisy  music  drones  from  drums, 
cymbals,  and  flutes,  which  produce  notes  like  those  of  a  bag- 
pipe. These  buffoons  present  themselves  in  the  courts  of 
all  people  of  rank  during  the  Xcw  Year  season,  to  make  a 
little  money.  They  threatened  us  one  evening,  but  I 
begged  them  to  come  in  the  daytime,  that  I  might  immor- 
talize them  on  a  photographic  plate  (Illustration  136). 
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During  the  period  of  forty  sewn  days  which  the  force  of 
circumstances  comjx-Ikd  me  to  spend  in  Shigutse,  I  had  an 
opjMJrtunity  of  making  niimiroiis  visits  to  the  monastery, 
of  drawing  and  photographing  interesting  details,  of 
making  myself  familiar  with  the  daily  life  and  habits  of 
the  monks,  Ixing  present  at  their  studies  and  recitations, 
and  ever  increasing  my  knowledge  of  the  hierarchical 
metrojKjlis.  I  used  to  ride  up  to  Tashi  lunpo  with  one 
or  two  attendants,  and  pass  the  whok'  day  in  its  dark 
sepulchral  chapels  and  temples.  At  twilight  some  of  my 
men  came  for  me  with  horses.  I  will  recall  a  few  of  the 
impressions  I  received  on  these  visits,  before  we  start  again 
on  our  travels. 

On  February  14  I  sat  on  the  uppermost  of  the  western 
galleries  and  drew  a  sketch  of  the  facade  of  the  eastern 
tomb  (Illustration  124),  but  the  pilgrims  who  were  assem- 
bling this  day  for  a  religious  spectacle  i)roved  so  inquisitive 
that  I  had  to  sto|)  my  work  and  i)ostpone  it  till  a  more 
favourable  occasion.  I  then  ascended  to  a  roof  jjlatform 
in  front  of  the  Labrang,  protected  with  a  balustrade,  and 
posted  sentinels  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  prevent  the 
peoi)le  from  following  me.  Up  there  the  eye  falls  on  a 
numlxT  of  cylindrical  frames,  a  couple  of  yards  high,  some 
covered  with  black  and  white  materials,  others  enveloped 
in  folded  draperies  of  different  colours  and  length,  very  like 
petticoats  (Illustration  109).  Between  them  gilded  tridents, 
flagstafis,  and  otuL-r  huly  ivmljols  protrude,  which  protect 
the  temples  from  demons.   'WTiile  I  was  sketching   a  view 
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of  the  fa^ack's  of  thi'  middlr  three  mausoleums,  the  head 
steward  of  Tashi  hiniio  a]>|vared,  who  su|)ervises  the  pro- 
visionin<,',  tieaninj,'  and  lii^'hlint,',  etc.,  caused  ruj^s  and 
cushions  to  Ix'  laid  down,  and  set  out  the  usual  refresh- 
ments. He  is  an  old  lama  who  has  already  served  thirty 
years  in  Tashi  lunpo,  after  i)reparatory  studies  in  the 
monastery  Tosanf^-lint;. 

From  our  jjoint  of  view  we  can  see  several  smaller 
L^ilded  coi)per  roofs  in  Chinese  style,  standinj,'  in  front  tjf 
the  facades  of  the  mausoleums  and  risinj,'  directly  from 
Hat  njofs  without  any  intervenmj,'  course.  Under  each 
roof  is  ensconced  an  idol  of  importance  in  a  temple  hall. 

We  moved  about  on  the  roof  and  enjoyed  the  wonder- 
ful view  over  the  cloister  town  and  its  forest  of  roof 
ornaments,  and  came  to  a  place  where  groups  of  clerical 
tailors  were  sewing  together  jneces  of  coloured  materials 
with  a  zeal  and  despatch  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 
Had  it  not  Ixrn  for  the  religious  environment  and  the 
wa\-ing  emblems,  one  mi;;Iit  have  thought  that  they  were 
busy  with  dresses  for  a  ballet  or  masfiuerade.  Oh,  no, 
the  idols  were  to  have  new  silken  dresses,  and  were  to  be 
hung  round  with  new  draperies  and  standards  in  honour  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Tashi  Lama. 
The  clerical  knights  of  the  needle  sat  in  the  full  sunshine, 
sewed,  chattered  together,  and  seemed  (juite  hap[)y.  They 
boldly  asked  me  for  money  to  buy  tea,  and  I  gave  them  a 
handful  of  rupees. 

Ik'low  the  place  where  we  had  first  seen  the  Tashi 
Lama  at  the  performance,  lies  an  ojK'n  gallery,  a  colonnade 
looking  on  the  court;  the  i)illars  are  of  wood,  and  are 
wound  round  with  red  stuff  at  the  toj)  and  white  below. 
This  gallery  is  very  i)ictures(|ue,  esix-cially  the  part  where 
the  statues  of  the  four  spirit  kings  are  placed.  The  pillars 
stand  out  dark  against  the  light  background  of  the  open 
court,  and  among  them  move  Hgures  which  are  far  from 
marring  the  j)icturc,  namely,  monks  in  red  garments  and 
pilgrims  in  motley  attire  (Illustration  142). 

Now,  too,  a  religious  c,  .'mony  was  Ix'ing  held  in  the 
court.  A  kind  of  throne  was  crcrted  on  the  northern,  shorter, 
side,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  sat  monks  in  yellow   kaftans. 
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Two  lamas,  also  clothed  in  yellow,  advanced  bare  headed 
to  the  throne  and  remained  there  motionless  with  their 
bodies  bent.  Then  three  lamas  in  red  to<;as  and  yellow 
skull-caps  walked  slowly  over  the  quadrangle  with  shrill 
cries  and  singular  gestures,  took  off  their  caps  and  put 
them  on  again  with  mystical  movements.  This  ceremony 
was  continued  so  long  that  we  followed  the  exami)le  of  most 
of  the  pilgrims  and  left  the  clergy  to  their  own  devices. _ 

Next  day  another  ceremony  took  place,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  I  could  obtain  no  trustworthy  explanation. 
The  Tashi  Lama  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  yellow  silk, 
on  the  short  side  of  the  court,  in  full  jiontificals,  and  two 
monks  in  red  dresses  came  before  him  in  tall  red  helmet- 
shaped  head  coverings.  After  His  Holiness  had  greeted 
them,  one  advanced  to  the  eleven  steps  of  the  stone  stair- 
case and  stationed  himself  on  the  lowest,  whereupon  a  very 
curious  conversation  Ix^gan.  The  lama  on  the  step  calls 
out  something,  probably  a  quotation  from  the  holy  scri|)- 
tures,  or,  perhaps,  puts  a  question,  claps  his  hands  so  that 
the  court  rings  with  the  sound,  and  makes  a  movement 
with  the  right  hand  as  though  he  were  throwing  something 
straight  at  the  head  of  the  other  monk.  This  one  replies 
in  the  same  loud  tone  and  also  clai)s  his  hands.  Occasion- 
ally the  Tashi  Lama  puts  in  a  word  himself.  Lobsang 
Tsering,  who  is  with  me,  says  that  this  ceremony  is  a  kind 
of  disputation,  and  that  the  two  disputing  monks  will  attain 
a  higher  degree  in  the  scale  of  the  priesthood  if  they  pass 
the   examination   satisfactorily. 

Below,  to  our  left,  six  monks  in  yellow  garments  sit  on  a 
carpet.  Between  the  pillars  the  gallery  is  packed  with 
lamas  of  lower  rank  in  red  dresses,  and  before  them  sit 
superior  monks  in  red  kaftans  richly  worked  in  gold. 
Beside  the  Tashi  Lama,  on  his  right,  is  the  seat  of  Loka.ig 
Tsundo  Gyamtso.  The  dark-red  and  straw-yellow  robes  arc 
very  effective  against  the  dirty-grey  colour  of  the  court. 

Now  a  number  of  ?cr\-ing  brothers  come  on  the  scene 
and  set  long  rows  of  smnll  tables  on  the  ojK-n  space  in  front 
of  the  Tashi  Lama,  which  are  immediately  cove'-cd  with 
l)owls  of  driid  fruitr,,  cf.i.fectionery.  and  mandarin  ora  cs. 
And    now    begins    a    feaii    in    honour    of    the    gradual  )n. 
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When  the  tables  and  bowls  arc  emptied,  they  arc  removed 
as  quickly  as  they  were  brought,  and  then  comes  a  solemn 
procession    of    monks    with   tea-pots,   and    a    kmd    of    tea 
ceremony    begins,    less   complicated    but    quite    as   imposmg 
as   in    Japan.     Two   priests  of   high   rank  place   themselves 
in  front  of  the  Tashi  Lama  and    remain  there,  Ijcndmg  a 
little  for\vards,  and  cjuite  as  motionless  as  the  priests  praymg 
at  the  altar  in  our  own  churches.    It  is  their  duty  to  serve 
tea    to    His    IloUness.    The    first    monk   in   the    procession 
l)ears  a  pot  of  solid  gold,  which  one  of  the  monks  before 
the    throne    takes   from  him   to   fill  the   cup  of   the  Tashi 
Lama     The    other    monks   in    the    procession    carry    silver 
pots   each  of  which  is  valued  at  £aS,  and  from  these  tea  is 
poured  out  for  all  the  other  monks  who  are  not  re-incarna- 
tions     Every    monk   carries    his    own    wooden    cup  in    the 
folds   of   his    toga,   and   holds   it  out   when   the  monk  who 
pours  out  the  tea  comes  round  with  his  pot  (Illustration  143^ 
All  through    the  ceremony  the  two  candidates  continue 
to    dispute    and    clap    thci-    hands    without    intermission. 
After  sitting  cross-legged  for  three  hours,  as  motionless  as 
a  statue  of   Buddha,  His  Holiness  leaves   the  throne,   and, 
supported  by  two  monks,  slowly  descends  the  staircase,  on 
which  a   narrow   strip  of  coloured  carpet   is  laid;    for   the 
Tashi  Lama  may  not  touch  the  unclean  earth  with  his  holy 
feet     Behind  him  walks  a  monk,  holding  above  his  head  a 
hucre    sunshade   of   yellow   silk   with   barging   fnnges      One 
can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  little  man  in  papal  robes 
and    the    y.Uow    mitre,    who    disappears    in    the    darkness 
amon-  the  pillars  of  the  gallery,  while  the  deepest  silence 
prevaUs,  is  really  a  saint,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.    He  is  now  going  up  to  his  apartments  in  the 
Labrang,  where  he  can  pass  his  time  in  peace  till  sorne  new 
ceremony    calls    him    forth    to    discharge    his    ecclesiastical 
duties  (Illustration  145).  .       ^1 

Restraint    seemed    to    Idc    lifted    from    the    auadrangle 

after   he   had   withdrawn.    The   monks,   who   had   but   just 

been  so  quiet.  Ix-gan  to  talk  and  laugh,  the  younger  ones 

nlaved  and  wrestled  tocether,  and  dirty  bare-armed  novices 

y  with  sticks  two  mangy  dogs  which  had  touiiU 

into  the  holy  place. 
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It  was,  however,  not  only  the  absence  of  the  Tashi 
Lama  that  relieved  the  gloom  of  the  quadrangle:  clouds  of 
yellow  (lust  were  being  swept  by  a  westerly  storm  over 
Tashi-lunjx).  All  the  streamers,  window  curtains  and 
awnings,  and  the  long  white  Hags,  Ix-gan  to  flutter  and  clap, 
and  the  strokes  of  the  thousand  temple  Ix-lls  were  blended 
into  one  clang,  which  filled  the  air  and  seemed  to  rise  like  a 
hymn  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gods;  for  at  all  corners,  pro- 
jections, and  cornices  arc  hung  brazen  bells  with  clappers 
attached  to  a  spring,  so  that  a  very  slight  breeze  is  suft'icient 
to  produce  a  sound.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  this 
great  carillon  played  by  the  wind  as  one  wanders  through 
the  maze  of  Tashi-lunpo. 

A  lama  from  Ladak,  who  had  been  studying  for  five 
years  in  Tashi-lunpo,  informed  me  that  there  are  four 
different  grades  of  learned  priests.  If  there  arc  several 
sons  in  one  family,  one  must  always  be  devoted  to  the 
monastic  life.  In  order  to  be  received  into  a  monastery  he 
must  first  take  the  oath,  binding  him  to  live  in  chastity  and 
aljstinence,  not  to  drink,  to  steal,  to  kill,  etc.  He  is  then 
admitted  as  a  novice  into  the  fraternity  of  the  yellow 
monks.  After  preliminary  studies  he  attains  to  the  first  order 
in  the  priesthood,  which  is  called  the  Getsul,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  study  certain  holy  writings  and  listen  to  the 
instruction  imparted  by  a  Kan[X)-Lama.  He  is  also  bound 
to  perform  certain  sernces,  present  tea  to  the  superior 
monks,  carry  wood  and  water,  see  after  the  cleaning  of 
the  temples,  fill  the  votive  bowls,  snuff  the  butter  lamps, 
etc.  The  next  order,  the  Gelong,  has  three  subdivisions: 
Ringding,  Rikchcn,  and  Kachen,  of  which  the  last  qualifies 
a  memlx^r  to  act  as  teacher.  Then  comes  the  rank  of 
Kan po  Lama,  or  abbot,  and  lastly  the  Yungchen,  who 
stands  next  to  the  Panchen  Rinpoche. 

The  Getsul-Lama  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  20  rupees  in 
order  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Ringding-Lama ;  it 
is  only  a  question  of  money,  and  the  rank  may  be  conferred 
on  a  monk  a  month  after  he  enters  the  convent,  but  may  be 
postfioned  for  years  if  he  is  penniless.  A  Ringding-Lama 
must  study  a  great  number  of  scriptures  and  pay  50  or  60 
rupees  before  he  can  become  a  Rikchen-Lama,  and   other 
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300  to  become  a  Kachen.  According  to  another  informant 
the  Ringtiing  and  the  Rikchen  are  attached  to  the  Getsul 
order,  and  only  tlie  Kachen  Ix'lonj^s  to  the  Gelong  order. 
In  these  orders^  howiver,  it  is  easier  to  collect  the  necessary 
fees,  for  the  monk  has  now  an  <)|)|)()rtunity  of  exercising 
his  'sacerdotal  ollice  among  the  ])eoi)le.  No  i)ayment  is 
demanded  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Kanpo  Lama,  but 
this  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tashi  Lama ;  it  is 
comparatively  seldom  conferred,  and  great  learning  is  a 
necessary  condition.  On  his  ajjpointmenl  the  lama  receives 
a  certificate  Ijearing  the  seal  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  holy  books  is  refiuired  for  the 
rank  of  Yungchen,  and  a  conclave  of  high  jjriests  present 
recommendations  for  the  conferment  of  the  dignity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  3800  monks  in  Tashi- 
lunpo,  but  during  festivals  the  numlxT  rises  to  5000,  for 
then  many  come  in  from  the  neighlwuring  convents.  Of 
the  3800  there  are,  it  is  said,  2600  of  the  Getsul  and  1200 
of  the  Gelong  order.  The  Gelong  Lamas  arc  not  obliged 
to  meddle  with  worldly  matters,  but  have  only  to  superin- 
tend the  temple  services  and  take  part  in  the  rites.  There 
are  four  only  of  the  Kanpo  order  now  in  Tashi-lunpo  and 
two  of  the  Yungchen:  one  from  the  Chang  province,  and 
the  other  from  Kanum  in  Bcshar,  the  convent  where  the 
Hungarian  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi  lived  as  a  monk  eighty 
years  ago  in  order  to  study  the  records  of  Lamaism.  This 
Yungchen-Lama,  who  is  named  Lotsaba,  is  abbot  of  the 
monastery  Kanum  and  of  three  others  near  the  Sutlej.  He 
came  as  a  nine-year-old  boy  to  Tashi-lunpo,  and  has  lived 
here  twenty-nine  years.  He  longs  to  return  to  his  home, 
but  the  Tashi  Lama  will  not  let  him  go  thither  until  the 
Dalai  Lama  has  returned  to  Lhasa. 

Of  the  3800  monks,  400  in  all  come  from  Ladak  and 
other  lands  in  the  western  Himalayas;  a  few  are  Mon- 
golians and  the  rest  Tibetans;  240  monks  provide  the 
church  music,  and  dancing  is  performed  by  60.  They 
dance  only  twice  a  year.  In  the  intervals  their  valuable 
costumes  are  deposit -^^^  in  sealed  chests  in  a  store-room 
called  Ngakang.  "  As  they  are  little  worn  they  last  for 
centuries. 
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The  disputation  just  descrilx-d  is  connected  with  pro- 
motion to  the  Kachen  order,  the  f^niJuation  takinj^  [)lace 
only  during  the  New  ^'ear  festival,  wlrn  eij^h'ien  lamas 
are  annually  promoted  from  the  rank  of  (letsul  to  ti.at  of 
(}elon<;.  The  ceremony  lasts  three  days:  on  the  firsl  day 
two  graduate  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon;  en 
the  second  day  six,  and  on  the  third  day  eight. 

On  February  i6  I  again  rode  up  to  the  monastery  to 
sketch  gateways  and  photograj)h  the  Tasl  i  Lama,  who  had 
sent  me  word  in  the  morning  that  tl  day  would  suit  him 
if  I  had  time  to  spare.  The  weather  vas  all  that  could  be 
wished,  calm  and  clear.  There  was  a  dense  (  rowd  on  the 
uppermost  [)latform,  in  a  broad  oj)en  space  Ixforc  the 
eastern  mausoleum.  It  wa?  particularly  interesting  to  sec 
an  interminable  procession  of  nuns,  who  had  come  in  from 
the  neighlxjuring  temples  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Tashi 
Lama  for  the  new  year.  All  ages  were  represented,  from 
wrinkled  old  women  to  fjuite  young  girls.  They  were  fear- 
fully ugly  and  dirty,  and  in  the  whole  collection  I  could  find 
only  two  who  were  fairly  good-looking.  They  had  short 
hair  and  were  dressed  like  the  monks:  some  I  should  have 
taken  for  men,  if  I  had  not  known  that  they  were  w{>men. 
But,  unlike  the  monks,  they  wore  small  yellow  caps  with 
turned-up  brims,  red  on  the  underside. 

Lamas  and  pilgrims  swarmed  on  the  courts,  platforms, 
roofs,  and  staircases  —  all  come  to  receive  the  sacred  blessing; 
the  devout  and  patient  assembly,  here  forming  (jueues,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  spectators.  To  us  they  intimated 
a  long  wait,  and  therefore  we  went  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  I  drew  the  handsome  portal.  I  had 
scarcely  finished  when  Tsaktserkan  appeared  to  inform  me 
that  His  Holiness  was  waiting  for  me,  so  we  hurried  up 
the  staircases,  past  the  usual  groups  of  monks,  vho  were 
loitering  all  about  and  appeared  to  have  little  to  do.  On 
the  great  quadrangle  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
disputation  ceremonies. 

This  time  Muhamed  Isa  accompanied  me.  and  the 
Tashi  Lama  received  me  in  the  same  half-open  roof 
chamber  as  on  the  former  occasion.  He  was  as  charming 
as    ever,    and    again    turned    the    conversation    to    distant 
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countriis  far  remote  from  this  canfully  isolated  Tibet. 
This  time  he  sin.ke  chiclly  of  A^ra,  Benares  Peshawar, 
Afuhanistan.  and  the  road  from  Herat  to  the  Khyber  Pass. 

"What  lies  to  the  west  t,f  Yarkand?"  he  asked. 

"The  Pamir  and  Turkestan." 

".And  west  of  that?"  .        .     ,       , 

"The     Caspian     Sea,     which     is    navigated     by    large 

steamers."  . 

"And  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.-' 

"The  Caucasus." 

"And   where  do   you   come    to   when  you   continue   to 

travel  westwards?"  . 

"To  the   Black  Sea,  Turkey,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  then  to  England,  which  lies  out  in  the  ocean." 

"And  what  is  there  to  the  west  of  this  (Kean?" 

"America,  and  beyond  another  ocean,  and  then  Japan, 
China,  and  TiU-t  again." 

"The  world  is  immensely  large,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
and  nodded  to  me  with  a  friendly  smile.  , ,  ,     u- 

I  asked  him  to  come  to  Sweden,  where  I  would  be  his 
guide.  Then  he  smiled  again:  he  would  like  to  travel  to 
Sweden  and  London,  but  high  sacred  duties  kept  him  con- 
stantly fettered  to  the  convent  walls  oi  Tashi-iunpo. 

After  tea  and  refreshments  he  walked  about  his  room 
like  an  ordinary  man,  and  asked  me  to  get  my  camera 
ready.  A  yellow  carpet  was  laid  in  the  sunny  part  of  the 
room,  and  a  chair  was  placed  on  it.  He  did  not,  alas!  wear 
his  refined,  charming  smile  when  the  three  plates  were  ex- 
posed, but  had  a  solemn  look  — perhaps  he  was  considering 
whether  it  might  not  be  dangerous  to  allow  an  unbehever 
to  take  his  portrait  in  the  midst  of  his  own  cloister  town 
(Illustration  146).  A  tall  young  lama  with  a  pleasant 
countenance  knew  how  to  take  phocographs,  and  took  a 
couple  of  portraits  of  me  for  the  Tashi  Lama.  He  had 
a  dark  room,  where  we  could  develop  our  plates  —  Lamaist 
temples  are  excellently  adapted  for  dark  rooms. 

Then  we  resumed  our  seats,  and  the  Tashi  Lama 
inquired  how  I  had  liked  the  show  of  riders  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  I  answered  that  I  had  never  expenenccu 
such    ai.iuscmcnt.    He    had    never    attended    these  worldly 
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spectacles,  for  he  was  alwr;  .ngaged  in  his  religious  duties 
on    that    day.    Then    he  '.a    sign,   and    some    monks 

brought  in  a  gift  of  honou.  .  me:  two  bundles  of  cerise- 
coloured  woollen  material,  \vo\'  n  in  Gyangtse;  some  pieces 
of  gold -embroidered  stuff  from  China;  two  coj)jx.'r  bowli 
with  silver  edges,  and  a  gilded  saucer  for  a  porcelain  cup, 
with  a  cover  to  match.  With  his  own  hands  he  gave  me 
a  gilded  image  clothed  in  red  and  yellow  silk,  and  a  large 
light-yellow  kadakh.  The  image  he  gave  me,  a  seated 
Buddha  with  blue  hair,  a  crown,  and  a  bowl  in  the  hands, 
from  which  a  plant  sprouts,  he  called  Tsepagmed.  This, 
according  to  Griinwedel,  is  the  form  of  the  Amitabha 
Buddha,  called  Amitayus,  or  "he  who  has  an  immeasur- 
aljly  long  life."  It  is  significant  that  the  Tashi  Lama 
selected  this  particular  image  to  give  me,  for  he  is  him- 
self an  incarnation  of  Amitabha,  and  he  is  almighty.  The 
figure  of  the  Tsepagmed  was  therefore  intended  as  a 
pledge  that  a  long  life  was  before  me.  This  I  did  not 
understand  at  the  time;  it  was  only  when  I  looked  through 
Professor  Grunwedel's  Mythologie  that  I  grasped  the 
significance  of  the  present. 

This  time  the  audience  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  Tashi  Lama  face  to  face; 
for  after\vards  all  sorts  of  political  complications  arose 
which  might  have  Ixjen  dangerous  to  him  —  not  to  me  — 
and  I  considered  myself  Ijound  not  to  expose  him  to  any 
annoyance  through  my  \isits,  which  might  e.xcite  the 
suspicion  of  the  Chinese.  But  it  grieved  me  to  stay 
near  him  for  weeks,  knowing  that  he  saw  every  day  my 
tent  from  his  small  cloister  window,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
visit  and  converse  with  him;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
rare,  refined,  and  noble  personalities  who  make  other  people 
feel  that  their  lives  are  fuller  and  more  precious.  Yes,  the 
memory  of  the  Tashi  Lama  will  cleave  to  me  as  long  as  I 
live.  His  friendship  is  sincere,  his  shield  is  spotless  and 
liright,  he  seeks  for  the  truth  honestly  and  humbly,  and 
knows  that  by  a  virtuous  and  onscL-ntious  life  he  renders 
liimsclf  a  worthy  temple  for  the  soul  of  the  mighty 
Amitabha. 

The  Tashi  Lama  was  d\  years  old  when  destiny  called 
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him  to  he  the  Pope  of  Tashi  lunpo,  a  dignity  he  has  held 
nineteen  years.  He  is  said  to  have  Ix^en  Ixjrn  in  Taglx), 
in  the  (lonfrlx)  country.  He,  like  the  Pofx.',  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  'I'ilxtan  Vatican  in  sjjite  of  his  great  reIif,nous  in- 
fluence, and  leads  a  life  i)rescrilxd  by  reli<iif)us  re;!?ulations. 
every  day  of  the  year  havin-,'  its  particular  eccFesiastical 
functions  and  occupations.  For  instance,  on  February  20, 
he  m.  St  Ixnv  the  knee  k'fore  the  graves  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, accomi)ai.ie(l  by  all  the  superior  clergy.  When 
I  asked  where  he  himself  would  Ix-  interred  wlien  "it  pleased 
Amitabha  to  k-  re  incarnated  in  a  new  Tashi  Lama,  I  w..s 
told  that  a  sepulchre  would  l)e  erected  for  him  as  hand- 
some as  the  others,  and  that  a  conclave  of  the  higher 
priests  would  .select  the  site.  Fither  the  sixth  mausoleum 
will  Ix'  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  others  in  a  line  with 
them,  or  a  new  row  will  l)e  commenced  in  front  of  the 
former. 

One  day  all  my  Lamaist  followers  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  His  Holiness.  It  was  agreed  kforehand  that 
they  should  not  pay  more  as  temple  offerings  than  three 
rupees  i)er  man.  Of  course  I  paid  for  them,  and  they 
afterwards  assured  me  that  the  sacred  blessing  would 
knefit  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  mformation  as  to  the 
numlKT  of  pilgrims  who  flock  annuallv  to  Tashi-lunpo. 
When  I  made  infjuiries  on  the  subject  I  was  answered  with 
a  laugh,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  so  numerous  it 
was  f|u:te  imi)ossible  to  count  them.  Pilgrims  of  rank  and 
fortune  make  large  contributions;  others  onlv  a  small  silver 
coin,  or  a  bag  oitsdmlxi  or  rice;  and  others  again  come  in 
companies  in  the  train  of  some  well-to-do  chief  who  pays 
for  them  all.  If  the  concourse  is  too  large,  the  blessing  'is 
imparted  by  thi'  higher  monks  through  laving  on  of  hands; 
when  the  numlxTs  are  smaller,  they  receive  the  blessing 
from  the  Ta>hi  Lama  himst'lf,  not  wi'th  the  hand,  but  with 
a  statT  lK)und  with  yellow  silk.  He  onlv  blesses  people  of 
po-ition  and  monks  with  his  hanrl. 

We  saw  laymen  as  well  as  clergy  among  the  pilgrims. 
We  have  already  seen  thi  nuns  forming  a  (|Ueuc  and 
waiting  for  the   blessing.     Four  hunflred  nuns  had  come   in 
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from  the  ncif,'hl)ouring  convents.  Duiinj,'  their  stay  they 
receive  free  lod^inf,'  in  the  Chini-chikaii-;,  a  build'inj^  in 
Tashi  lunix),  free  lx)ar(l,  and  a  small  pn  sent  of  money  at 
their  (!ei)artiire.  They  do  not  apjnar  evirv  vear,  Imi  this 
year  they  arri'ed  on  the  second  uav  of  'the  festival  and 
departed  on  February  i8. 

\\ e  also  saw  novices  from  odur  monasterii-s.  who  arc 
ref,'aled  with  tea  at  stated  times;  but  thev  must  Ix'  content 
to  sit  on  the  <rround  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  where  they  fill 
the  narrow  lane,  so  that  it  is  dimcuh  to  jret  past. 

There    are    al.so   wan<Ierin,t<   lanas    amoni,'   the    pilgrims. 
One  (lay  I  made  a  sketch  of  one  who  had  roamed  fa"r  and 
wide.     He    wore    a    rosary    round    his    neck,    a    necklace    of 
shells,  and  a  .(,'./o  with  an  idol,  which   had  been    <,M\i'n   him 
by   the   Tashi    Lama.     Not   lon,<r   Ixfore   he   had    performed 
a     prostration     pil,i,'rima<,'e     round     all    the    monasteries     of 
Lhasa,   and   had   ju>t   completed   this   feat,   so  accei)table   to 
the    tr,„ls,    round    Tashi  lunix).     lie    moves   in    the  dire'lion 
ot   the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  measures  the  distance  round 
the   monastery  with    the    length   of   his   Ixxlv.     llr    folds   his 
hands   over   his    forehead,    sinks  on    his    knees,   lav.,    himself 
full    len-th    on    the    ground,    stretch.'s    boUi    arms    forward 
scratches    .i    mark   in    the   soil,   stands    up,   stei)s    up  to  the 
mark  and   tails  again  on  his  knees,  and  repeats  this  process 
till  he  has  gone  all  round  the  monasterv.     Such  a  circuit  of 
a>hi  lunpo  (k-mands  a  whole  day,  but 'if  he  also  goes  into 
tlie   lanes  and  round  all  the  mausoleums  and    temples    this 
religious  gymnastic  feat  re(|uires  three  davs.     We  saw  daily 
whole  rows   both   of  clerical  and   lay  {)ilg'rims  encompassing 
lash.lunpo    and    all    its    gods    in    this    fashion.     I    asked 
several    of    them    how    many    times    they    prostrated    them- 
selves  on    the   ground   during  a   circuit,    but    they   did    not 
know;     for,    they   .:u,l,    "We    prav  all   the   time, 'Om    mani 
I';i<nie   hum;    ther'«  are   twenty  manis  to  each     })rostration, 
ami    we    cannot    therefore    count    the    prostrations   as    well." 
-Many  of  diem  encircle  the  wall  several  limes. 

This  wandering  lama  was  one  of  a  b-otherhood  of  nine 
monks,  who  often  vi>ited  us  in  our  garden,  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  tents,  turned  their  p.ver  mill>.  and  sang, 
lliey  liad  free  lodging  in  u  building  in   Ta>hi  lunfx^.  called 
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Hamdung.  Another  mcmlx-r  was  the  seventeen -year  old 
'IVnsin  from  Amdo,  who  had  taken  four  months  to 
travel  thence  to  'I  ashilunjx).  They  had  come  for  the 
festival,  and  intended  to  return  home  through  Lhasa 
and  Nakchu  (Illustration  216). 

The  contributions  of  the  pilgrims  are  one  of  Tashi- 
lunix)'s  chief  sources  of  revenue.  But  the  monastery  also 
possesses  extensive  estates  and  herds,  and  certain  monks, 
who  superintend  the  agricultural  affairs  and  have  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce,  also  carry  on  trade  with  the  neigh- 
Ixjurhood  and  with  Nepal.  The  produce  of  the  whole  of 
Chang  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  Tashi-lunpo,  which  is  there- 
fore wealthy.  Each  of  the  3800  monks,  irrespective  of 
rank,  receives  15  rupees  annually,  and,  of  course,  lives 
gratis  in  the  convent. 

Another  large  source  of  income  is  the  sale  of  amulets, 
talismans  and  relics,  idols  of  metal  or  terra  cotta,  sacred 
l)aintings  (tankas),  joss  sticks,  etc.  The  priests  also  get 
very  good  prices  for  small,  insignificant,  almost  worthless 
clay  idols,  and  paper  strips  with  symbolical  figures,  which 
the  pilgrims  carry  round  the  neck  as  talismans,  when  these 
things  have  Ix'en  duly  blessed  by  the  Tashi  Lama. 

On  February  21  I  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  in  parts 
of  the  monastery  I  had  not  previously  seen.  We  wandered 
through  narrow  winding  corridors,  and  lanes  in  deep  shadow, 
between  tall  whitewashed  stone  houses,  in  which  the 
monks  have  their  cells.  One  of  the  houses  was  inhabited 
by  student  monks  from  the  environs  of  Leh,  Spittok,  and 
Tikze,  and  we  went  into  the  small  dark  cubicles,  hardly 
larger  than  my  tent.  Along  one  of  the  longer  sides  stood 
the  bed,  a  red-covered  mattress,  a  jmIIow,  and  a  frieze 
blanket.  The  other  furniture  consisted  of  some  boxes  of 
books,  clothing,  and  religious  articles.  Holy  writings  lay 
opened.  A  couple  of  bags  contained  Isamba  and  salt,  i 
small  altar  with  idols,  votive  vessels,  and  burning  butter 
lamps,  and  that  is  all.  Here  it  is  dark,  cool,  damp,  and 
musty  —  an>thing  but  agreeable;  very  like  a  prison.  But 
here  the  man  who  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the  Church, 
and  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  other  men,  spends  his 
days.     Monks  of  lower  rank  live  two  or  three  in  one  cell. 
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Gclongs    have    cells    to    themselves,    and    the    chief  prelates 
have  much  more  elegant  and  spacious  apartments. 

Each  monk  receives  daily  three  bowls  of  tsamha,  and 
takes  his  meals  in  his  own  cell,  where  tea  also  is  brought 
to  him  three  times  a  day.  But  tea  is  also  handed  round 
during  the  services  in  the  temple  halls,  in  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  in  the  great  quadrangle.  No  religious  rite 
seems  to  be  too  holy  to  be  interrupted  at  a  convenient 
time  by  a  cup  of  tea. 

One  day  from  the  red  colonnade  (Kabung)  I  looked 
down  on  the  court  full  of  lamas,  who  were  sitting  in  small 
groups,  leaving  only  narrow  passages  free,  along  which 
novices  passed  to  and  fro  with  hot  silver  and  copper  pots, 
and  offered  the  soup-like  beverage  stirred  up  with  butter! 
It  had  all  the  apixarance  of  a  social  "Five  c  jlock  tea" 
after  some  service.  But  the  meeting  had  a  certain  touch 
of  religion,  for  occasionally  a  solemn,  monotonous  hy-mn 
was  sung,  which  sounded  wonderfully  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing as  it  reverberated  through  the  enclosed  court.  On 
March  4  the  quadrangle  and  other  places  within  the  walls 
of  Tashi-lunpo  swarmed  with  women  —  it  was  the  last  day 
on  which  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  were  open  to 
them;  they  would  not  be  admitted  again  till  the  next 
Losar   festival  (Illustration  150). 

The  young  monk  who,  when  accompanjnng  the  Tashi 
Lama  in  India,  had  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  about 
photography,  had  his  dark  room  beside  his  large  elegant 
cell.  I,  too,  was  able  to  develop  my  plates  there.  He 
asked  me  to  come  frequently  and  give  him  instructions. 
He  had  solid  tables,  comfortable  divans,  and  heavy  hand- 
some hangings  in  his  room,  which  was  lighted  with  oil 
lamps  at  night.  There  we  sat  and  talked  for  hours.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  learn  English.  We 
began  with  the  numerals,  which  he  wrote  down  in  Tilx-tan 
characters;  after  he  had  learned  these  bv  heart  he  asked 
for  othiT  of  the  more  common  words.  However,  he 
certainly  made  no  striking  progress  during  the  few  lessons 
i  gave  him. 

Care   is   necessary  in  walking  through  the   streets  of  the 
cloister    town,    for    the    flags,    which    have    been    trod    by 
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thousands  of  monks  for  luiii<Irc(Is  of  years,  arc  worn  smooth 
and    arc-    tnachirous.      Usually    tlurc    is    a    ko<><1    'lial     of 
trallir,    especially    on    feast    days.     Monks    come    and    go, 
stand    talkmg    in    j^'roups   at    the    street  corners   and    in    the 
doorways,   pass   to   and   from   the   sernces,   or  are   on   their 
way  to  N-isit  their  brethren  in  thtir  cells;   others  carry  newly- 
made   banners  and  curtains  from   the  tailor's  shop  into  the 
mystical    twilight    of    the    gods;     while    others    Ixar    water- 
cans  to  fill  the  Ixjwis  on  the  altars,  or  sacks  of  meal  and  rice 
for  the  same   pur[)ose.     Small   trains  of   mules  come   to  fill 
the    warehouse   of   the  convent,  where   a    brisk     business    is 
going   on,    for   a    family   of   .:?8oo    has   to    lie    {)rovided    for. 
And   then,  again,  there  are   pilgrims,  who  loiter  about  here 
only  to   look  in   on  the   gods,  swing   their  prayer  mills,  and 
murmur  their  endless  "Om  mani  padme  hum."     Here   and 
there  along  the  walls  Ix-ggars  are  sitting,  holding  out    thiir 
wooden  bowls  for  the  passer  by  to  place  something  in,  if   it 
is   only   a    jnnch   of   tsmnha.     The    same   emaciated,    ragged 
beggars   are   to   Ix-   found   rlaily   at   the   same   street -corners, 
where  they  implore  the  pity  of  the  passengers  in  the  same 
whining,    beseeching    tone.     In    the    narrow    lanes,    where 
large  prayer  mills  are  Imilt  in  rows  into   the  wall,   anrl  are 
turned    by    the    i)assers  by,    many    poor    people    are    seated, 
a  living  reproof  of  the  folly  of  Ixlieving  that   the  turning  of 
a   prayer   mill   alone   is   a   sufficiently   meritorious  action"  on 
the  way  to  the   realms  of  the   blessed.     In   one   [)articularly 
small    room    stand    two     colossal     cylindrical  prayer    mills 
before  which  a  crowd  is  always  collected  —  monks,  pilgrims, 
merchants,   workmen,    tramps   and    Ix-ggars.     Such   a  "pray- 
ing   machine    contains    miles    of    thin    paper    strips    with 
prayers  jirinted  on  them,  and  wound  round  and  round   the 
a.xis  of  the  cylinder.     There  is  a  handle  attachefl,  by  which 
the  a.xle  can   Ix-  turned.     A  single   revolution,   and  'millions 
of  prayers  a.>cend  together  to  the  ears  of  the  gods. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 


WALKS   IX   TASm  LL  \PO  —  THE   DISPOSAL   OF   THE   DEAD 

iMMF.niATF.LY   Mow  the  red   colonnade   stands  the  Sokchin- 
run^kanK  chimin),   the    kitchen,   with    its   walled  up   stove   of 
colossal    dimensions    and    six    hu^e    caldrons    emlx-dded    in 
masonry,     l^he   first   supplies  all    the   3800   monks   with   tea 
at    one    lx)ilinK.     On   the    part   of    the   caldron   which    rist>s 
;il)<)ve    the    masonry    arc    inscriptions    and    cast    ornaments 
(Illustration  141).     Each  caldron  has  a  wooden   cover  which 
is  i)ut  on  when  the  caldron  is  not  in  use.     Tea  was  king 
prepared  in  two  of  these  f,ngantic  pots;    probably  allowance 
was    made    for   any   chance    K'uests.     (JlowinK,    blazinR   fire- 
places  yawn    Ixlow   the   caldrons,   and   faggots  of    branches 
and  sticks  are  thrust  in  with  long  iron  forks.    There  is  an 
openin-  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke,  which  rises  up  in  erey 
rings  and   produces  a   picturesque   illumination   in   the   holy 
kilchen.    A    continuous    succession    of    young    lamas    and 
workmen    ascend    the    stei)s    leading    up    from    the    street 
carrnng    on    their    backs    water  tul«    of    different    capacity 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  karcr;    for  there  are  (luitc 
small  l)oys  among  them,  who  have  recently  been  consigned 
by   their    relations    to    the    care    of    the    monks.     One  after 
another  tips  his  tub  over  the  edge  of  the  caldron,  while  the 
stoker  thrus  s  fresh   faggots  of  wood  into  the  stove.     Other 
serving   brothers  bring  in  a  (juantity  of  culx-s  of   brick  tea 

whicji   they  throw-  into  the   Ix.iling  water,  whence  clouds  of 
c  .....  ^^ 


steam  ascend  and   mingle  with   the  smoke.     At  the  side 
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when  a  slij^ht  drauj^ht  from  the  (IfK)r  clears  the  air.     They 
hinji  a  slow  rhythmical  song  over  their  work. 

Whin  the  tea  is  ready,  it  is  jKJured  into  large  bright 
coi)|KT  pots  with  shining  yellow  brass  mountings,  handles, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamentation.  Novices  carry  the  vessels 
on  their  shouklers  to  all  the  various  halls  and  cells.  A  loud 
signal  is  given  on  a  sea  shell  from  a  temple  roof  that  the 
monks  may  not  miss  their  tea,  but  may  l)e  on  the  l(K)k-out. 
I  fre(|uently  l(H)ked  into  the  kitchen,  the  scene  was  so 
picturesque,  and  the  c<K)ks  were  ready  for  a  joke  and  were 
not  averse  to  Ix-ing  sketched  (Illustration   148). 

Two  large  and  seviral  small  chhortcns  are  erected  on  an 
open  s(|uare  in  front  of  the  mausoleums,  of  exactly  the  same 
design  as  those  so  fre(juently  s<'en  in  Ladak.  There  arc 
also  stone  niches  filled  with  idols  and  other  objects.  A 
crowd  of  iK'ople  was  collected  on  the  terrace  when  I  was 
sketching,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  view.  It  was 
a  striking  picture,  with  all  the  red  and  many  coloured 
garments  against  the  'wckground  of  the  white-washed 
walls  of  the  memorial  towers  (Illustration   151). 

One  day  when  I  had  sat  a  long  time  talking  in  the  cell 
of  the  photographing  lama,  it  was  dark  when  I  went  home. 
We  passed,  as  we  often  had  before,  the  entrance  gate  to 
the  forecourt  of  the  Namgyal-lhakang,  the  temple  in  which 
the  Tashi  Lama  had  once  provided  us  with  refreshments. 
There  the  evening  service  was  in  full  swing,  and  of  course 
we  entered  to  loc^k  on.  The  illumination  was  more  dimly 
religious  than  usual,  but  we  could  at  any  rate  make  out  our 
surroundings  after  coming  straight  out  of  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Thr  monks  sat  on  long  red  divans,  and  their  black 
profiles  Wire  thrown  up  by  the  row  of  forty  flames  burning 
in  bowls  kfore  the  altar.  The  gilded  lotus  blossoms  of 
the  pedestal  were  brightly  lighted,  and  the  yellow  silken 
scarves  in  the  hands  of  Tsong  Kapa's  statue  and  the  gar- 
lands draped  over  the  images  stood  out  conspicuously. 
Hut  the  upper  parts  of  the  figures  under  the  roof  were 
plunged  in  darkness,  and  Tsong  Kapa's  countenance,  with 
plump  rosy  cheeks  and  broad  nose,  was  so  curiously  lighted 
up  from  IkIow  that  his  smile  was  not  perce[)tible.  The 
four   coloured   pillars   in   the    middle   of   the   hall   appeared 
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black  against  the  altar  lamps.  The  monks  wore  yellr)w 
robes,  sat  bare-headed,  and  chanted  their  melancholy 
litanies,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  ringing  of  Ixlls 
and  'he  roll  of  drums.  At  first  the  leather"  head  of  the 
di-umstick  falls  slowly  and  regularly  on  the  tight  skin,  then 
the  beats  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last  the 
drum  Ix'comes  silent  in  an  instant.  A  monk  recites  "Om 
mani  padme  hum"  in  rising  and  falling  tones  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  e.xpert,  and  the  others  join  in,  making  some 
kind  of  responses.  The  recitation  passes  into  a  continuous 
hum,  in  which  often  only  the  words  "Om  mani"  are  heard 
aloud,  and  the  word  "Lama"  uttered  more  slowly.  The 
whole  ritual  has  a  singularly  soporific  effect;  only  Tsong 
Kapa  listens  attentively,  sitting  dreamily  with  wide  staring 
eyes,  and  ears  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.  Here,  too, 
the  indispensable  tea  is  handed  round;  a  monk  with  an 
oil  lamp  attends  the  server  that  he  may  Ix-  able  to  sec  the 
cups.  The  monks  were  now  quite  accustomed  to  my 
visits  and  took  no  particular  notice  of  me,  but  they  always 
greeted  me  politely  and  asked  what  I  had  been  sketching 
during  the  day. 

A  lama  gave  me  information  alx)ut  a  remarkable 
custom.  Certain  monks  consent  of  their  own  free  will  to 
Ix'  walled  up  in  dark  grottoes  or  caves  for  the  space  of  three, 
six,  or  at  most  twelve  years.  Near  a  small  monastery, 
Shalu-gompa,  a  day's  journey  from  Tashi-lunpo,  there  is 
a  monk  who  has  already  spent  five  years  in  his  grotto,  and 
is  to  remain  there  seven  more.  In  the  wall  of  the  grotto 
is  an  opening  a  span  in  diameter.  When  the  twelve  years 
are  over,  and  the  hermit  may  return  to  the  light  of  day,  he 
crawls  out  through  this  opening.  I  insinuated  that  this 
was  a  physical  impossibility,  but  the  lama  replied  that  the 
miracle  does  take  place,  and,  besides,  the  enclosed  monk 
has  become  so  emaciated  in  the  twelve  vears  that  he  can 
easily  slip  through  the  opening.  One  of  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  goes  daily  to  the  grotto  with  tea,  water,  and 
liamba,  and  pushes  these  provisions  through  the  opening, 
but  he  may  not  speak  to  the  prisoner  or  the  charm  would 
be  broken.  Only  sufficient  light  penetrates  throueh  the 
opening  to  allow  the  anchorite  to  distinguish  Ix-tween  day 
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and  ni.i^lit.  To  read  ihv  holy  scriptures,  which  hr  has  taken 
with  him  int<j  the  cave,  he  mu>t  u>e  an  oil  lamj).  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  oil  is  placed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
o[)cnin^.  He  siys  his  prayers  all  dav  lonir.  and  divides 
the  ni^dit  into  three  watches,  of  whijh  twl)  are  si)ent  in 
sleep  and  one  in  reading'.  Durinj,'  the  twelve  vears  he 
may  not  once  leave  his  ,<;rolto.  never  look  at  the  sun,  and 
never  kindle  a  fire.  His  clolhin-,'  is  not  the  usual  monk's 
dress,  hut  a  thin  cotton  .shirt,  and  a  girdle  round  the  body; 
he  wears  no  trousers,  head  covering,  or  shoes. 

Amon<(  other  abstruse  subjects,  tliis  i)enitent  must  study 
a  composition  on  some  kind  of  ma-ic.  which  renders  him 
insensible  to  cold  and  almost  indepcdent  of  the  laws  of 
gravity.  He  Uxomcs  li,-ht.  and  when  the  hour  of  release 
arrives,  travels  on  win.t^ed  feel:  whereas  he  used  to  take 
ten  days  to  journey  from  Tashi  lunjw  to  (iyan-^tse,  he  can 
now  coyer  the  distance  in  less  than  a  dav.  Immediately 
the  twelve  years  of  trial  are  ended,  he  'must  rei)air  to 
Tashi  lunpo  to  blow  a  blast  of  a  horn  on  the  roof,  and 
then  he  returns  to  Siialu  ,^ompa.  He  is  considered  a 
saint  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  Kanr)o- 
I.ama.  Xo  sooner  has  he  left  his  grotto  than  another  is 
ready  to  enter  the  darkness  and  undergo  the  same  test. 
This  lama  was  the  only  one  in  this  neighlx)urhoofl  then 
conhned  in  a  grotto,  but  there  are  hermits  in  abundance, 
living  in  open  caves  or  small  .stone  huts,  and  maintained 
by  the  nomads  lixing  near  them.  \Vc  were  later  on  to 
hear  of  fanatical  lamas  who  renounce  the  worl  '  in  a  much 
stricter  fashion. 

In  Tashidunpo  the  cloister  rule  seems  to  Ix-  strictly 
enforced:  there  are  especial  inspectors,  policemen  and 
iictor.s  who  control  the  lives  of  the  monks  in  their  cells 
and  take  care  that  no  one  commits  a  breach  of  his  vows 
Recently  a  monk  had  broken  the  vow  of  chastity;  he  v. as 
ejected  for  ever  from  the  Gelugpa  confraternity  and  banished 
from  the  territory  of  Tashi-lunpo.  He  has.  'then,  no  pros- 
pect of  finding  an  asylum  in  another  monastery,  but  must 
embrace  some  secular  profession. 

One   day   we    visited    the    Dcna  IhakanL'.    a    temnle    like 
a    hall-dark   corridor,    lor   it   is    lighted    only    by    two   quite 
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inadequate  windows.  In  the  middle  of  the  corridor  there 
is  a  niche  which  has  doors  into  the  hall,  for  the  walls  arc 
very  thick.  'I'hus  Ix'tween  the  doois  and  the  window  is 
formed  a  small  room  in  which  the  lama  on  duty  sits  as  in 
a  hut.  He  lx>lon<,'s  to  the  Gelong  order,  is  named  Tung 
Shedar,  came  from  Tanak,  and  is  now  j^vcnty  years  old, 
has  short  white  hair,  and  a  skin  as  dry  as  an  old  yellow 
crumpled  parchment. 

On  entering,',  one  sees  on  the  right  a  lx)okcasc  with  dee[) 
sc|uare  pigeon  holes,  in  which  holy  IxDoks  are  placed.  On 
the  outer,  longer  wall,  banners  painted  with  figures  hang 
ktwcen  the  two  windows,  in  the  deepest  shadow,  most  oi 
which  are  of  venerable  age,  and  are  dusty  and  faded  —  a 
Lamaist  picture  gallery.  Pillars  arc  ranged  along  the 
longer  wall,  of  red  lacquered  wood,  and  between  them  is 
suspended  trellis-work  of  short  iron  rods,  forming  geo- 
metrical figures.  They  arc  intended  to  preserve  the 
valuables  from  theft.  In  such  a  niche  we  sec  hundreds  of 
?mall  idols  set  round  in  rows,  four  to  eight  inches  high,  in 
silken  mantles.  Before  them  are  taller  statues  of  gods,  and 
Chinese  vases  of  old  valuable  porcelain.  Especial  reverence 
is  shown  to  a  cabinet  with  an  open  door,  within  which  is 
preserved  a  tablet,  draped  with  kadakhs,  and  inscribed  with 
Chinese  characters,  in  memory  of  the  great  Emperor 
Kien  Lung  who  was  admitted  by  the  third  Tashi  Lama 
into  the  confraternity  of  the  yellow  monks.  AIdovc,  covering 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  is  hung  strange,  shabbily-fine 
dr;ii)cry,  of  pieces  of  variously  coloured  cloth  and  paper 
strips.  For  the  rest,  the  hall  abounds  in  the  usual  vessels, 
bra/xn  elephants  with  joss-sticks,  large  chalices  and  bowls, 
small  and  large  flags,  and  other  things. 

Another  time  I  had  been  drawing  in  a  sepulchral  chapel 
and  taken  the  oi)i)ortun:ty  of  making  a  sketch  of  some 
female  pilgrims  who  were  praying  there.  When  the  work 
was  finished,  we  crossed  a  paved  court  fully  20  yards  broad 
by  90  long,  which  was  situated  just  under  the  facade  of 
the  Labrang.  It  was  full  of  i>eople  waiting  to  see  the 
lashi    Lama,    who   was    to    pass  bv   on  his    way    to    some 
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shade,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  monks.  He 
walked  with  his  body  slightly  Ix-nt  and  an  air  of  humility. 
Many  fell  down  before  him  full  length  and  worshipped  him, 
while  others  threw  grains  of  rice  over  him.  He  did  not  see 
me,  but  his  smile  was  just  as  kind  and  mild  as  when  we 
last  met.     So  he  is  evidently  affable  to  all  alike. 

I    made    daily  visits    to    the   monastery  and    so    gained 
a   thorough  knowledge   of   the    solitary   life  of   the    monks. 
Gompa    signifies    "the    abode    of    solitude,"    or    monastery; 
the   monks  in   the   convent   certainly   live   isolated   from   the 
outer    world,    its    vanities    and    temptations.     Once,    in    the 
Kanjur-lhakang.   1   purj)oscd   to   draw   the   images   with   the 
lamps  burning  before  them  on  the  innermost,  darkest  wall, 
but    just   as   I   was  about  to    begin  monks    filled    the  hall. 
Their  places  on  the  long  divans  were  made  ready  for   them, 
and  Ix'fore  each  seat  a  huge  volume  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
the    Kanjur,    lav   on    a    long   continuous   desk.    The    large 
yellow    robes    which    are    put   on  at    service  time,   but   may 
not  be  worn  in  the  open-air,  were  laid  ready.    The  young, 
brown-skinned,   short-haired   monks   entered    in   red    togas, 
threw  the    yellow  vestments  over  their    shoulders,    and  sat 
down    cross-legged    Ixfore    the    books.     An    older    lama,    a 
Kanpo,  mounted  the  pulpit  on  the  shorter  wall  and  intoned 
the  sacred  te.xt  in  a  harsh,  solemn,  b?ss  voice.    The  pupils 
joined    in    a    monotonous    rhythm.    Some    read    from    the 
pages  in  front  of  them,  while  others  seemed  to  know  the 
words  of  the  chant  by  heart  —  at  any  rate  they  looked  all 
about.    Exemplary  order  is  not  observed.    Some  young  fellows, 
who  certainly  were  much  more  at  home  in  the  world  than 
in  the  Church,  talked  during  the  chant,  giggled,  and  buried 
their  faces  in  their  robes  to  stifle  their  laughter.     But  no 
one  took  any  notice  of  them;    they  caused  no  disturbance. 
Others   never   raised   their  eyes   from   the   book.    The   hall 
was  as   dark   as   a  crj-pt,  being   lighted  only  by  a  narrow 
skylight,  and  through  two  small  doors  (Illustration  154). 

After  they  had  sung  awhile  there  was  an  interval,  and 
lama  boys  passed  along  the  gangways  bt^twcen  the  rows  of 
benches  and  poured  tea,  with  wonderful  adroitness  and 
without  spilling  a  drop,  into  the  wondcn  rups  held  out  tc 
them.     But  almost  before  the  pupils  have  begun  to  drink. 
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the  deep  bass  of  the  leader  drones  out  in  the  gloom  al)ove, 
and  the  pnKeedinj^s  recommence.  Meanwhile  pilf,'rims 
pass  alonj,'  the  ganj^ways  lo  the  altar  and  place  small  heaj)S 
of  tsamba  or  meal  in  the  lx)\vls  standing  Ix-fore  the  images, 
from  the  hags  and  bundles  they  i)ring  with  them. 

A  tall  lama  stands  erect  at  the  entrance  d(K)r.  A 
pilgrim  says  to  him:  "I  will  pay  3  taij^as  for  a  blessing." 
The  lama  sings  out  aloud  the  contribution  and  the  pur|X)sc 
for  which  it  is  given,  and  then  a  strophe  is  sung  es[xcially 
on  behalf  of  the  pilgrim,  after  which  all  the  monks  clap 
their  hands.  This  is  repeated  whenever  fresh  pilgrims 
come  up.  I  myself  paid  5  rujK-es  for  a  blessing,  and 
received  it  together  with  a  noisy  clapping.  For  ten 
minutes  the  lamas  stand  up,  run  along  the  passages  outside 
the  lecture-hall,  or  take  stock  of  me  while  I  am  sketching 
the  schoolroom  and  the  pupils.  Often  a  handful  of  rice 
rains  down  u{X)n  the  youths  —  some  pilgrim  is  pa.ssing  by 
the  window  o,x?ning.  At  these  readings  and  at  the  high 
mass  the  monks  who  have  been  longest  in  the  monastery 
occupy  the  front  seats,  and  the  last-comers  the  back  seats. 
When  the  lecture  is  over  the  Kanyw-Lama  counts  the 
receipts  that  have  flowed  in  from  the  {xx:kcts  of  the 
pilgrims,  wraps  the  coins  in  pa[x?r,  which  is  sealed  up  and 
conveyed  to  the  treasury,  and  enters  the  amount  in  a  large 
account  book. 

The  images  on  the  altar  table  of  the  Kanjur-lhakang 
arc  small,  and  composed  of  gilded  metal,  and  most  of  the 
other  idols  in  Tashi-lunpo  are  of  the  same  kind.  Some 
are  of  carved  wood,  and  a  few,  like  the  great  statue  of 
Tsong  Kapa,  are  composed  of  powdered  spices  cemented 
together  by  a  gum  extracted  from  roots  of  i)lants.  The  statue 
of  Tsong  I'apa  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  seventy-two 
years  ago,  and  to  have  cost  as  much  as  one  of  gold.  The 
Tashi  Lama  has  1500  small  gods  cast  for  the  New  Year 
festival,  each  costing  7  rupees;  they  are  manufactured  in 
Tashi-lunpo,  and  are  given  away  or  sold.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  images  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  blessed 
work,  and  the  lamas  engaged  in  it  may  count  with  certainty 
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name-  and  produce  his  likeness  from  tlie  rou<,'h  metal  the 
Ioniser  it  will  Ix'  Ufore  their  poor  mhiIs  have  to  set  out  on 
their  travels  aKain.  No  i,l,>|.  houevir,  possesses  anv 
miraculous  [Kjuer  or  the  >lii,'htest  shadow  of  divine 
intliience  unles.  it  i>  properly  consetraled  and  Messed  hv 
an  incarnated  lama. 

I  must  hy  this  time  have  triid  the  patii  nee  of  mv  readers 
with   my   jjersonal   recollections  of  the   monaMery  of    Ta^hi 
lunix).     I    have    unintenti..nally    tarried    too    Ion-    with    the 
fraternity    of     the    yellow  caps,    and    <|uite    for-otten     events 
awaitin-  our  attention  el>ewhere.     I  mi.L,'ht   have  remcmlxTed 
that  temples  and  monk>'  cells  mav  not  have  the  same  interest 
for  others  as  they  have  for  myself,  hut    the  rememljrance  of 
this    iKTiod    IS    particularly    dear    to    me.    f<.r    I    was    treated 
with    greater    friendliness    and     hospitality    in     'la.hi  lunno 
than    in    any   town    of   Central  Asia.     \Vc   came    from   the 
wastes   of    hlxt    to   the   -reatest    festival   of   the   year,    from 
solitude     into     the     reli;,'i()us      metropolis     swarmin-'     with 
thousands  of    pil-rims,    from    i^verty    and    want    to    abun- 
dance of  everything  we  wanted,   and  the  howling  „f  w„lves 
and  storms  gave   place   to  hymns  and   fanfares   from  temple 
roofs    glittering    with    gold.     The    balls    in    Simla    and    the 
desolate    mountains    of    Tilx't    were    strange    contrasts,    but 
still    greater    the    solitude    of    the    mountain    wilderness    and 
the  holy  town,  which  we  entered  in  the  garb  of  far  travelled 
pilgrims,    and    where    we    were    hospitably    imited    to    look 
about  us  and  take  j)art  in  all  that  was  go'in-r  on 

It  is  now  time  to  say  farewell  to  Ta>hi-runpo,  its  mystic 
gloom  and  its  far-sounding  trumiK-t  blasts.  I  do  so  with 
the  feeling  that  I  have  given  a  very  imperfect  and  fra<- 
mcntary  descriinion  of  it.  It  was  not'  part  of  my  plan  To 
thoroughly  investigate  the  cloister  town,  but  on  the-  contrary 
It  \\-as  my  desire  to  return  as  early  as  possible  to  the  parts 
()f  Iilx't  where  I  might  e.xpect  to  make  great  geographical 
discoveries.  Circumstances,  however,  which  T  shall  here- 
after refer  to  in  a  few  words,  compelled  us  to  postpone 
our  departure  from  day  to  day.  As  we  were  always  look- 
ing forward  to  making  a  start,  our  visits  to  the  monastery 
were  curtailed.  Moreover.  1  wished,  if  5x)ssibl.N  to  avn,Vl 
exciting    suspicion.      Tashi-lunpo    had    on    two    occasions 
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more  than  100  years  a^o  indtrd,  Urn  ],i\h^v<l  hv  Curkhas 
from  Nepal.  Tlie  Kn^Ii.sh  had  (|uitc  rmntiv  made  a 
mihtary  e.\|)editi(.n  to  Lha>a.  Manv  moiik>  ( lis, [.proved 
of  my  daily  viMts,  and  regarded  it  as  un>eemly  that  a 
Kur(.|M.'an,  of  whose  exact  intentions  nothint,'  was  known 
should  go  alx.ut  freely,  skiteh  the  gods,  str  all  the' 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  make  an  in- 
ventory     And    It    was    known    that    the    dominant    race    in 

i\  I  P'"^"'^^'-  ^'■^■'■^'  <'i^i'I<-ase(l  at  mv  coming  hither 
and  that  I  had  really  no  right  to  sojourn  in  the  forbidden 
land.  If,  then.  I  wished  to  accomplish  more,  1  must  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  caution  in  all  my  pnceedings. 

A  few  words  on  funeral  customs  Ixfore  \\e  take  leave 
of    Iashilun[K). 

Southwest  of  Tashilunix>  lies  a  small  village,  Gompa- 
sirpa  or  the  New  Monastery,  where,  according  to  tradition 
a  temple  formerly  stcxjd  which  was  plundered  by  ihJ 
Dzungarians.  Here  is  now  the  cemeterv  of  Shigatse  and  of 
the  monastery,  the  Golgotha  where  the  Ixxlies  of  monks  and 
laymen  are  abandoned  to  corruption  in  the  same  fashion 

When    the    soul  of   a    lama  grows  weary  of   the  earthly 
frame  m   which   It   has  spent   its   human   life,  and  the  lama 
himself,  after  living  perhaps  fifty  years  in  his  dark  cloister 
ceil.    iKTceives    that    the    lamp    of    life    is    going    out    for 
want  of  oil,  some  brethren  gather  round  his  sick  fx-d    recite 
praycTS.  or  intercede  with  the  gods  set  up  in  his  cell,' whose 
prototypes    in    Nirvana    or    in    the    kingdom   of    the    dead 
have  something  to  do  with  death  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls.     As   soon   as   life   is   extinct,    special    prayers    for   the 
fk>ad  are  recited  to  facilitate  the  severance  of  the  .soul  from 
the   body,  and  console   it   during   its   first  steps  on  the  dark 
road  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life.     The  corpse  of  a  lama 
I  es  in  his  cell  for  three  days,  that  of  a  layman  as  long  as  five 
Clays,  that   there  may  Ix-  sufllcient   time   for  all  the  funeral 
ntes    and    services      Rich    people    retain    the    corpse    longer 
in     the    house",     which     is    certainly    more    expensive,     but 
allows    more'     time     for    prayers    which     will     benefit     the 
deceased.     Monks    fix    the     date    of    interment    and    the 
moment    when    the    sou!    is   ..ctiially   freed    from    its  earthly 
letters  and  soars  up  in  search  of  a  new  habitation. 
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Tlu-  (had  lama  in  a   now  costume  of   the   ordinary  cut 
and  style  i-  wrapind  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  is  earned  away 
l,y  one' or  two  of  hi^  colleagues;  a  layman  is  l)ornc  on  a  Iner 
by  the  cori)St-btarers.     These  are   called    La^^bas,  and    form 
a  desi.ised  caste  of    fifty  i^rsons,  who    live  apart  m  fifteen 
small   mi>eraljle   cabins   in    the    villa<^e    (Jom|)a  >arpa.      1  hey 
arc    allowed    to    marry    only    within    the    g^dd    of  corpse- 
Ix'arers,   and    their   children    may    not   engage    m   any  other 
(Kcuiuition   hut   that  of  their  fathers,  so  that   the  calling  is 
hereditary.     They    are    obliged    to    live    in    wrenched    huts 
without   doors  or   windows;    the   ventilators    and    doorways 
are    oi)en    to  all    the    winds  of    heaven    and    all    kinds    of 
weather.     Even    if    they    do    their    work   well   they    arc    not 
allowed  to  build   more  comfortable   housc-s.     It  is  their  duty 
also  to  remove  dead  dogs   and  carcasses  from  'lashilunfX), 
but  they  may  not  enter  within  the  wall  round  the  convt-nt. 
If  they  have  any  uneasiness  alxjut  their  souls'  welfare,  they 
pay  a  lama  to  pray  for  them.     When  they  die,  their   souls 
pass   into   the    l)odies  of   animals   or   wicked    men.     but    in 
consequence  of   the  afflictions  they   have   endured   they   are 
spared  too   hard   a   lot   in   the   endless   succession  of  trans- 
migrations. ,      ,     .        •  1  »u  :, 
The   Lagbas  have   only  to  hack   in    pieces   lamas,  their 
own  relations,  and  the  bodies  of  the  homeless  poor      Well- 
to-do  laymen  have  this  operation  pc-rformcd  for   their  own 
people  without  calling  in  professional  aid. 

When    the    monks    come  with   a    dead   brother    to    the 
place    of   dissection   they   strip    him   completely,    divide    his 
clothes    among    them,  and    have    no    compunction  in    wear- 
ing   them    the    very   next    day.    The    Lagbas   receive    2    to 
A'ftfias  (i.d.  to  2S.  3cl)  for  each  body  and   a   part  of   the 
old  clothing  of  a  lama;  in  the  case  of  a  layman  the  Lagba 
receives  all  the  raiment  of   the  deceased,  and    the    ear-nngs 
and    other    simpler    ornaments   of    a  woman.    1  he    monks 
who  have  brought  the  b(.dy  hurry  off  again  with  al    speed 
partly  l)ecause    the    smell    is    very    bad    and    partly    that 
hey  may  not  witness  the  cutting  up  of  the  corpse,  at  which 
only  the   Lagbas   need   be   present;  even  when   the   body  is 
that  of    a    layman,  it    is    divided    only  in    the  presence  of 
Lagbas. 
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A  cord  fastened  to  a  post  driven  into  the  ground  is 
passed  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  the  legs  are 
pulled  as  straight  as  possible  —  a  feat  requiring  great 
exertion  in  the  case  of  a  lama,  who  has  died  and  become 
rigid  in  a  sitting  posture.  Then  the  body  is  skinned,  so 
that  all  the  flesh  is  exposed;  the  Lagbas  utter  a  call,  and 
vultures  which  roost  around  come  sailing  up  in  heavy 
flight,  pounce  down  on  the  prey,  and  tear  and  pluck  at  it 
till  the  ribs  are  laid  bare.  There  are  no  dogs  here  as  in 
Lhasa,  and  even  if  there  were,  they  would  get  no  share  in 
the  feast,  for  the  vultures  do  their  work  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  We  afterwards  visited  convents  where  sacred 
dogs  were  fed  with  the  flesh  of  priests.  The  Lagba  sits  by 
while  the  vultures  feed,  and  these  are  so  tame  that  they 
hop  unconcernedly  over  the  man's  legs. 

The  head  is  usually  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  body  is 
skinned.  The  skeleton  is  crushed  to  powder  between 
stones,  and  is  kneaded  with  the  brains  into  a  paste,  which 
is  thrown  to  the  birds  in  small  lumps.  They  will  not 
touch  the  bone-dust  unless  it  is  mixed  with  brains.  The 
guild  1/  corpse-cutters  pursue  their  task  with  the  greatest 
composure:  they  take  out  the  brains  with  their  hands, 
km>ad  it  into  powder,  and  pause  in  the  midst  of  their 
gruesome  employment  to  drink  tea  and  eat  tsamba.  I  am 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  they  ever  wash  themselves.  An 
old  Lagba,  whom  I  summoned  to  my  tent  to  supplement 
the  ii-foiTnation  I  had  received  from  the  monks,  had  on 
that  very  morning  cut  up  the  body  of  an  old  lama. 
Muhamed  Isa  held  his  cap  before  his  face  all  through 
the  conversation,  and  had  at  last  to  go  out,  for  he  began  to 
feel  ill.  The  man  had  an  unpleasant  rough  aspect,  wore  a 
small  grey  soft  cap,  and  was  dressed  in  rags  of  the  coarsest 
sacking.  He  had  his  own  theories  of  post-mortem  ex- 
amination and  anatomy.  He  told  me  that  when  an  effusion 
of  blood  was  found  in  the  brain  it  was  a  sign  that  the  man 
had  been  insane,  and  that  when  the  substance  of  the  brain 
was  yellow  the  man  had  been  an  habitual  snuff-taker. 

In  some  cases,  so  a  monk  assured  me,  the  corpse  is  not 
skinned,  but  the  head  is  cut  off,  the  trunk  is  divided  in  two 
along    the    spine    with    a    sharp    knife,    and    each    half    is 
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cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  vultures  are  not  called  till 
this  has  Vx'en  done.  Small  children  and  grown-up  men 
are  cut  up  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  not  the  least 
respect  shown  for  the  nakedness  of  dead  women.  _  The 
whole  aim  of  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  Ixxly  is  that 
the  deceased  mav  have  the  merit  of  giving  his  lx)dy  to  the 
birds,  which  would  otherwise  l)e  famished.  1  hus  even 
after  his  death  he  performs  a  pious  deed  which  will  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  his  soul.  The  vultures  hcTc  act  the 
same  part  as  in  the  Towers  of  Silence  among  the  Parsees 
of   Bombay  and   Persia.  _ 

•\s  soon    as    the    demands  of    religion    arc  fulfilled,   the 
relatives    take    leave    of    the    deceased.     He    is    then    gone 
awav,  and  his  IxkIv  is  (juite  worthless;    when  the  soul  has 
recommenced    its    wanrlerings,   the    Ixxly  may  Ix^    consigned 
to    the    brutal    treatment    of    the    Lagbas    without    the    least 
hesitation.      No  one   follows  the  corpse  to  the  home  of  the 
vultures  when  it  is  carried  out  of  the  house  at  night  to_  be 
cut  up  Ixfore  the  sun  rises.     There  is  no  legal    regulation, 
and  when  the  todies  are  numerous,  the  sun  has  generally 
risen    before   the   work   is   finished.     After   that,   one,   or   at 
most   two,  of   the  corpses  are  left  till  evening  and  are  taken 
in  hand  after  sunset.    This  is  also  because  the  vultures  are 
satiated   with   their   morning's   feed   and   must   have  a   rest 
l)cfore  supper.    It  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  deaths  are 
reported  in  Gompo-sarpa  in  one  day.     About  twelve  years 
aeo  when  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  raged  in  Shigatse,  forty  to 
fifty  bodies  were  removed  daily.    Then,  after  the    vultures 
had  gorged  themselves,  the  rest  of  the  bodies  were  wrapped 
in  thin  shrouds  and  buried. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  dving  man  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  gates  of 
death  were  opened  for  him,  his  body,  with  which  he  w-as  so 
closely  connected  during  his  life,  which  he  had  <:ared  for  so 
anxiously,  endeavouring  to  shield  it  from  danger  and  sick- 
ness, nay,  from  the  slightest  pain,  would  be  consigned  to 
such  barbarous  treatment.  But  probably  he  thinks  more 
of  his  soul  in  his  last  moments,  and  counts  up  the  good 
dt>eds  he  has  performed  and  the  millions  of  mams  he  has 
recitt'd. 
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There  is,  then,  not  the  sH^htest  touch  of  sentiment  in 
the  funeral  rusloius  of  the  Tilx-tans  and  their  attitude 
towards  thi'  dead.  The  children  of  Islam  visit  the  graves 
of  their  loved  ones  and  weep  out  their  sorrow  under  the 
cypresses,  but  the  Tilx-tans  have  no  <,Taves  and  no  green- 
cmeri'd  mounds  where  they  may  devote  an  hour  to  the 
a  lost  ha[)piness.  They  weep  not,  for 
and  they  mourn  not,  Ix-cause  they  have 
can  they  love  a  wife  whom  they  possess 
others,  "so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
idea  of  faithfulness  in  marriage?  The  family  ties  are  too 
loose  and  uncertain,  and  the  brother  does  not  follow  his 
brother,  the  man  his  wife,  and  much  less  his  child,  to  the 
grave,  for  he  does  not  even  know  if  the  child  is  really  his 
own.  And,  besides,  the  corpse  in  itself  is  a  worthless 
husk,  and  even  a  mother  who  has  tenderly  loved  her  child 
feels  not  a  shadow  of  reverence  for  its  dead  body,  and  has 
no  more  horror  of  the  knife  of  the  corpse  executioner  than 
we  have  of  the  doctor. 
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The  time  that  was  not  taken  up  by  visits  to  Tashi-Iunpo  I 
occupieci  in  many  ways.  We  had  friends  to  visit  us  and 
I  frec.uently  spent  many  hours  in  transferring  t>-pcs  of  the 
people  to  mv  sketch-lxx)k,  and  I  found  good  material 
among  the  citizens  and  vagrants  of  the  town  and  the 
monks  of  the  convent.  .     ,  ^r      i       •  i 

On  one  of  the  first  days  the  Consul  of  Nepal  paid  me  a 
vi^it     He    was  a    lieutenant,    twenty-four    years    old,    was 
named  Nara  Bahadur  Chett.ri,  and   bore  between  his  eyes 
the  yellow  marks  of  his  caste.    He  was  dressed  in   a  black 
close-fitting    uniform  with  bright  metal  buttons,  and  a  round 
forage  cap  on  his  head  without  a  shade,  but  with  a  god 
tassel,  and  in  front  the  sun  of  Nepal  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  rays     He  had  been  four  months  in  Lhasa  and  two  here. 
He   and   his   young   wife   had   taken   two   months  to  travel 
from  Khatmandu;    they  had  ridden  the  l^rst  week,  but  had 
then  sent  their  horses  back,  and  had  tramped  through  very 
dangerous,   pathless,   mountainous    regions   for  fifteen  days; 
the  rest    of   the   journey  they   had  accomphshed   on   hired 
Tibetan  horses.    Here  he  had  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
ICO  Nepalese  merchants  and  assist  the  pilgrims  of  his  country 
when  they  were  in  difficulties.    The  merchants  have  their 
own  serai,  called  Pere  pala,  for  which  they  pay  an  annual 
rent  of  500  taigas;    they  buy  wool  from  the  nomads  m  the 
north,  and  pay  for  it  with  corn  and  flour    ^^'hich  therefore 
is  scarce  and  dear  in  Shigatse,  especially  dunng  the  festival 
,T-,.  ...u„„  .f.  rv,or„r  pi'im-jpic  flork  111.    The  Cottsul  Teceivcd 
200  tengas   a  month,  or  rather   less  than   ;(;6o  a  year,  and 
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considered  that  the  Maharaja  paid  him  very  badly.  Bhotan 
has  no  consul  in  Shigatse,  though  many  pilgrims  come 
from  that  country. 

On  February  14  I  received  a  very  unexpected  visit, 
a  lama  and  an  official  from  Lhasa.  When  the  Devashung, 
the  Government,  had  received  the  letter  of  Hlaje  Tsering 
announcing  my  arrival  at  the  Xgangtse-tso.  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  and  the  Government,  after  consulting  together, 
had  desj)atchcd  these  two  gentlemen  in  forced  marches  to 
the  lake,  where,  however,  they  arrived  several  days  after 
my  departure.  Singularly  enough  they  had  l^-en  given 
cjuite  erroneous  information  alx)ut  the  route  we  had  taken, 
perhaps  because  our  wanderings  over  the  ice  across  the 
lake  in  all  directions  had  confused  the  nomads.  Therefore 
they  had  sought  for  us  for  twenty  two  days  on  the  shores 
of  the  Xgangtse-tso  and  the  Dangra-yum-tso,  until  they 
had  at  length  discovered  that  we  hafl  gone  off  southwards 
a  long  time  Ix-fore.  Then  they  hid  followed  o'lr  track  and 
had  made  further  inquiries  among  the  nomads,  all  of  whom 
said  that  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  well  paid  for  all 
they  solcl  us.  The  gentlemen  rode  on,  and  heard  in  Yc- 
shung  that  we  had  passed  through  a  couple  of  days  before; 
our  camp  fires  were  scarcely  cold.  They  changed  horses, 
and  spurred  them  on  at  a  faster  pace,  for  they  had  been 
ordered  to  force  us  at  any  cost  to  return  northwards  by  the 
same  way  we  had  come.  But  I  had  got  the  Ixtter  of  them, 
for  they  did  not  reach  Shigatse  till  thirty-six  hours  after  us, 
and  another  party  sent  from  Lhasa  to  intercept  us  by  a  more 
direct  road  had  quite  lost  our  trail  in  the  labyrinth  of 
valleys  and  mountains  into  which  we  had  plunged. 

"We  have  carried  out  our  mission  as  well  as  we  have 
been  able,"  they  said,  "and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ask 
for  your  name  and  all  particulars  of  your  journey  and 
companions." 

"I  have  already  communicated  everything  to  Ma  Daloi 
and  Duan  Suen,  who  have  seen  my  passport,  but  if  you 
want  a  second  edition,  you  arc  welcome  to  it." 

"Ves,  it  is  our  duty  to  send  a  report  to  the  Devashung. 
In  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Lhasa  only  the  market-towns  of 
Yatung,  Gyangtse,  and  Gartok  arc  free  to  the  Sahibs  under 
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certain  conditions,  but  no  other  routes.  \  ou^  have  come 
by  forbi.l.len  roads  an<l  must  turn  back  again. 

^  "Whv  di<l  vou  not  dose  the  way  to  "ic?  It  i>  >our 
own  fault.  Vou  can  inform  the  Devashung  that  sha  1 
never  Ix.  content  till  1  have  seen  the  whc^e  of  1  dx- . 
Besides,   the    Devashung  will   not   fmd   U    worth   their  while 

to  place  obstacles  in  my  way.  for  I  ^^"^  ""  R""^'  ^Xle 
your  gods,  and  you  hav.  s<-en  yourself  how  friendly  the 
Tashi    Lama  has  Ix-en  to  me." 

"We  know  it,  and  it  seems  as  though  you  bore  the 
sign  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  on  your  forehead  like  caste- 
markings."  ,  .  „ 

"How  is  Hlaje  Tsering  getting  on.-' 

"IK-  is  susiKcted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  vou ;  he 
has  Ixen  dismissed,  and  has  lost  his  rank  and  all  his  pro- 

^'''^''It  is  verv  mean  of  the  Dcvashung  to  persecute  him. 
But  the  Government  is  comi)osed  of  the  niost  despicable 
rogues  in  all  Tilx't.  Vou  ought  to  Ix^  glad  that  you  are  at 
length  properlv  under  Chinese  protection." 

At   first    thev    exchanged    meaning    looks,   but   gradually 
they   came   round   to   my  opinion    and   admitted   that   their 
Government    was    a    disagreeable    association      The    reason 
thev    had    not    shown    themselves     immediately    after    their 
arrival  was  that  thev  wished  first  to  spy  out  our  occupations 
and    our   associates!     for,    if   they    found    out    that  we    had 
friends,    these    would    of    course    be    denounced.     OthtnMst 
thev    were    decent    men,    and    readily    partook    of    tea    and 
cigarettes.     Unfortunately   Tsaktserkan    was    just    then    with 
me     and   he   must   have   thought   the  affair   serious    for   he 
made  himself  scarce  as  soon  as  they  entered  my  tent,  l)Ut 
aftervvards   asked    me    to    tell    him    what   they    had    said. 
It   impressed  them  most   of  all   that,  m   spite  of  all  the 
ambushes   and   traps   in   the   form   of   scouting   patrols,  who 
were  on  the  look-out  for  us,  we  had  after  all  succeeded  in 
advancing    to    Shigatse.     Now    they   ^^ouM    wait    for   order, 
from  Lhasa.     No  heed  was  paid  to  the   Dalai  Lama,  who 
was  as  good  as  dead  and  buried.  ,  „      .         ,  .„ 

They    came    fre.iUcntlv    during    the    following    days    to 
greet    us,     and    then    expressed     their    opinions    of    their 
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sufKTiors  more  and  more  frankly.  Tluir  remaining  on 
the  >ccnc  proved,  howtvcr,  that  Ix)tli  the  (Miincse  and 
the  (i(>vern;nent  had  their  eyes  on  me.  I  wondered  how 
the  affair  would  terminate. 

When  I  n turned  from  the  equestrian  performance  on 
the  15th,  I  found  a  lar};e  packet  of  letters  from  Major 
O'Connor,  and  j^reedily  seizecl  letters  from  home  and  from 
friend>  in  India,  I,a<ly  Minto,  Colo  A  Dunlop  Smith, 
Vounf^hushanil,  and  O'Connor  himself,  who  welcomed  me 
most  heartily,  and  expressed  a  hoi)e  that  we  should  scx)n 
meet.  He  had  also  kindly  ^'iven  me  a  f,'reat  surprise  with 
two  lx).\es  containinj^  preservid  meats,  cakes,  biscuits, 
whisky,  and  four  hottles  of  champagne.  Fancy  my  drink- 
ing cham])agne  alone  in  my  tent  in  rilH.t  I  I  drank  a  glass 
at  dinner  every  day  to  the  health  of  Major  O'Connor  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasted. 

In  the  chaj)ter  on  Leh  I  mentioned  the  Hajji  Xazcr 
Shah  and  his  son  C.ulam  Ra/.ul.  The  old  Hajji  had 
another  son  in  Shigatse,  named  Oulam  Kadir,  who  had 
l)een  ten  years  in  TiU-t  and  now  m.'.naged  the  branch  in 
Shigatse.  He  sold  chiitly  gold-er  Mered  stuffs  from 
China  and  Henores,  which  the  lamas  jght  for  state  rolx-s, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  made  a  yearly  profit  of  6000  rupees. 
A  bale  of  such  material  as  he  showed  me  was  worth 
10,000  rupees.  Gulam  Kadir  rendered  me  many  services 
at  this  time,  and  sui)plied  us  with  anything  we  want    1. 

There  is  a  fme  \iew  from  the  roof  of  his  house  of  the 
Dzong,  or  fort,  the  stately  front  of  which  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  rock.  The  windows,  balconies,  rofjf  decorations 
and  streamers  have  a  harmonious  and  picturesque  effect. 
In  the  middle  of  the  structure  is  a  red  building;  all  the 
rest  is  white,  or  rather  an  undecided  greyish  yellow  colour, 
which  the  plaster  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  time. 

At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Dzong  hill  lies  the  open 
market-place,  where  trade  was  carried  on  two  hours  a  day. 
There  arc  no  tables  anrl  stands,  but  the  dealer  sits  on  the 
dusty  ground  and  spreads  out  his  wares  on  cloths  or  keeps 
them  k'side  him  in  baskets.  In  one  row  sit  the  dealers  in 
implements  and  utensils,  in  others  Ixjards  and  nlanks  ^re 
sold,    ironware,    woven    goods,    coral,    glass    beads,    shells. 
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sfwin^  thread,  medics,  dvis,  rhiap  olro^ajilis,  spiers  and 
su^ar  from  India,  |M)r(ilain,  |'iiK.>,  ti^s  and  tea  from  China, 
mandarins  from  Sikkim,  dried  fruits  and  tur(|U(nsc  from 
I-adak,  yak  hidts  and  tails  from  the  Chanj^  tonj?,  j^ots, 
tiu  lal  dislus,  eovers  and  saueers  manufactured  in  the 
town,  reliu'ious  l)<M)ks  and  otiur  articles  for  the  use  of 
|H','rims,  etc.  Straw  and  chafT,  rice,  j^rain.  tsamba  and 
>ah  are  sold  hy  many  traders.  Walnuts,  raisins,  sweets, 
and  radislus  are  other  wares  in  which  there  is  a  large 
trade.  Horses,  cows,  asses,  pit^s,  and  shec[)  are  also  on 
sale;  for  the  last,  7  n.ii»ees  a  head  are  asked.  In  Chang- 
tann  we  ha<l  paid  at  most  4  ruin-es,  and  a  sheep  can  Ix-  g«)t 
for  2  ru|Krs.  Kvery  kind  of  ware  has  its  |)articular  place, 
liut  the  traders,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  all  Tilx'tans;  for 
the  merchants  of  Ladak,  China,  and  Nepal  have  shops  in 
their  own  houses. 

Most  of  the  traders  are  women,  and  they  sell  even  hay, 
firewood,  and  meat.  They  wear  huge  coils  of  hair  with 
inferior  tuniuoise,  glass  Ix'ads,  and  all  kinds  of  |)endants, 
whicli  contrast  strongly  with  their  faces  smeared  with  black 
salve.  If  they  would  disjKnse  with  this  finery  and  give 
themselves  a  good  washing  instead,  some  of  them  would 
perhaps  look  (|uite  human.  What  was  the  original  colour 
of  their  clothes  is  hard  to  guess,  for  they  are  now  caked 
with  dust,  soot,  and  dirt.  Hut  these  hucksters  are  always 
polite  and  obliging;  they  sit  in  rows  parallel  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  Chinese  town,  which  is  little  more  than  a  ruin. 
Now  and  then  a  mule  caravan  passes  along  the  pathway 
Ix'tween  the  rows,  bringing  new  g(X)ds  to  market.  Fre- 
quently gentlemen  partly  dressed  in  Chinese  fashion  ride 
])ast  from  the  Dzong;  and  among  the  swarms  of  customers 
are  seen  all  kinds  of  people  —  clergy  and  pilgrims,  children 
of  the  country  and  strangers,  white  turbans  from  Ladak 
and  Kashmir,  and  black  skull-caj^s  from  China.  In  the 
market  all  the  gossip  of  Shigatse  is  hatched ;  all  sorts  of 
reports  more  or  less  probable  reach  us  from  there.  As 
soon  as  any  one  comes  from  Lhasa  he  is  driven  almost 
frantic  with  (|uestions,  for  all  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  new 
Chinese  regime.  It  was  current  in  the  bazaar  that  lamas 
in  Lhasa  were  organizing  a  bloody  insurrection  against  the 
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Chinese,  because  the  latter  had  clemanded  that  half  the 
lamas  should  serve  in  the  army.  It  was  further  reported 
that  I  and  my  companions  would  soon  Ix'  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  that  Ix'fore  very  lonj^  the  Enj^lish 
commercial  agency  in  (}yangtse  would  be  closed.  Every 
one  who  ha?  heard  an)lhing  fresh  carries  it  at  once  to  the 
market,  where  the  visitors  who  come  to  hear  news  are  as 
numerous  as  those  who  make  purchases.  In  a  word  the 
market  is  Shigatse's  only  newspafXT. 

Gulam  Kadir  told  me  that  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Lhasa  employed  sj)ies,  who  rejx^rted  daily  al!  that  they 
could  find  out  ab<)ut  us.  These  men  used  to  come  as 
hawkers  into  our  tents  anil  sit  there  by  the  hour.  Ma  also 
encompassed  us  with  spies.  With  the  help  of  Gulam  Kadir 
I  sot  two  Ladakis  as  spies  to  spy  upon  the  spies  of  the 
Lhasa  spies.  We  could  now  Ix;  on  our  guard,  for  we  knew 
what  was  going  on  around  us. 

My  own  Ladakis  enjoyed  in  Shigatse  a  very  necessary 
period  of  rest.  I  gave  them  money  for  new  clothes,  which 
they  made  up  themselves;  in  a  few  days  they  ai)peared  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  new  outfit  fr(>m  head  to  foot.  Xor  could 
I  refuse  them  a  jug  of  chaiij^  daily;  they  very  seldom  drank 
too  much,  after  one  of  them  one  day  under  the  influence 
of  beer  painted  his  face  black,  and  in  this  guise  made 
ridiculous  pirouettes  alx)ut  the  court.  Muhamed  Isa 
happened  to  come  home  f''cm  the  market  just  at  the 
moment,  and,  catching  hold  of  the  dancer,  gave  him  such 
a  thorough  drubbing  that  he  never  thought  of  painting 
himself  again.  Both  Chinamen  and  Til)etans  said  that  the 
conduct  of  my  men  was  exemplary  and  gave  no  cause  for 
Cjuarrels.  But  to  hear  Tsering's  singing  in  the  evening ! 
It  was  like  the  creaking  of  a  badly  oiled  wicket -gate  to 
a  shed  in  my  own  country,  and  therefore  I  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  rude  song.  When  he  had  sung  for  three 
hours  on  end,  it  Ixcame  a  little  too  much,  but  I  put  up 
with  it  —  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  cheerful,  contented  men 
about  one. 

Under  February  19  the  following  entry  stands  in  my 
diary:  "In  spite  of  the  windy,  dusty  weather  I  have  all 
day  long   been  sketching  various  types,  chiefiy   wonKn,  v.'.o 
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sat  for  mc  as  models  in  front  of  my  tent."  The  first  were 
from  Nam-tso  (Tcn^'ri-nnr)  (Illustration  155),  wore  head- 
dresses dec(jrated  with  shells,  china  Ix'ads,  and  silver 
spangles,  and  in  their  sheei)skins  trimmed  with  red  and 
blue  ribands  looked  like  pfls  from  Dalecarlia.  They  had 
large  bones,  were  strongly  built,  looked  fresh  and  healthy, 
and  their  broad  faces  were  remarkably  clean.  The  women 
of  Shigatse,  on  the  other  hand,  had  smeared  their  faces 
with  a  brown  salve  mixed  with  soot  which  looked  like  tar. 
This  mask  makes  them  hideous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  are  pretty  or  not;  the  black  colour  interferes 
with  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  confuses  the  portrait 
painter.  One  had  painted  only  her  nose  and  rublx-d  it 
bright  as  metal.  This  singular  custom  is  said  to  datf 
from  :  lime  when  the  morality  of  the  Lhasa  monks  w. 
at  a  low  level,  and  a  Dalai  Lama  issued  orders  that  no 
female  should  show  herself  out  of  doors  unless  painted 
black,  so  that  the  charms  of  the  women  might  be  less 
seductive  to  the  men.  Since  then  the  black  paint  has 
remained  in   fashion,  but  seems  now  to   be  going  out. 

The  clothes  are  alwavs  black  with  age,  dirt,  and  soot. 
The  women  pay  most  attention  to  their  head  decoration, 
and  the  higher  they  are  in  the  social  scale  the  more  pro- 
fusely they  deck  their  coiffures  with  bows,  pendants,  and 
jewelry.  The  hair  is  frecjuently  so  closely  entwined  with 
all  this  finery  that  it  can  scarcely  be  let  down  every  night, 
but  only  whi'n  it  becomes  so  entangled  that  it  must  be  put 
straight.  Those  who  an,'  rich  wear  large  hea\y  ear-rings 
of  solid  gold  and  a  few  turcjuoises,  but  others  simpler  and 
smaller  ring-;.  On  the  neck  are  worn  chains  of  \arious 
coloured  beads  and  i^uos,  small  silver  cases  studded  with 
coral  and  turquoise  and  containing  amulets.  Poor  women 
have  to  be  contented  with  copi)er  }^iios  of  the  clumsy  kind 
so  common  among  the  Tsaidam  Mongols. 

:\  woman  of  forty  Ix'longing  to  Shigatse  was  named 
Tashi-Huti;  she  looked  sixty,  for  women  age  very  soon 
here.  Above  her  ordinary  clothing  she  wore  a  coarse 
shawl  over  the  shoulders,  fastened  in  front  with  brass 
clasps,  plates,  and  rings. 

A  nomad  woman  fror.  Kamba  had  the   rigiit   arm   and 
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shoulder  bare,  and  was  as  powerfully  and  muscularly  built 
as  a  man,  but  was  so  horribly  dirty  that  it  was  impossible 
to  perceivi'  her  complexion.  She  had  no  head-dress;  but 
the  dark  hair  was  plaited  into  innumeral)le  thin  rat's  tails 
hanging  over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  together  on  the  fore- 
head into  a  mane  f)f  cords.  She  would  have  been  good- 
looking  if  her  features  had  not  Ix'en  so  masculine;  she  sat 
still  and  soltmn  as  a  statue  of  Buddha.  A  fifteen  year-old 
girl  had  a  i  arling  in  the  middle,  and  her  hair  frizzed  in  two 
pads  down  to  the  ears,  which  were  comk'd,  oiled,  and  shiny 
like  those  of  a  Japanese,  and  she  wore  a  diadem  studded 
v.ith  coral.  She  was  dainty  and  clean  and  had  rosy 
cheeks  (Illustrations   157,    15S,   139). 

Ikirtso  was  a  li.  '  ■  Shigatse  lady  of  seventeen  summers, 
and  lK)re  the  dirt  of  those  seventeen  summxTS  on  her  face. 
Like  most  of  the  others  her  features  had  the  sharply  marked 
rharacteri>tics  of  the  Mongolian  race  —  oblique  narrow  eyes 
contracting  to  a  point  at  the  sides,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  eyelid  telesco|)cd  into  the  upper  so  that  a  slightly 
cur\ed  line  is  formerl  and  the  short  lashes  are  almost 
covered:  the  iris  is  dark  chestnut  brown,  and  apjK-ars 
black  within  the  frame  of  the  eyelids;  the  eyebrows  are 
usually  only  slightly  marked,  are  thin  and  irregular,  and 
never  form  the  finely  cur\ed  Persian  and  Caucasian  arch 
like  a  crescent.  The  cheek-lx)nes  are  rather  prominent, 
but  not  so  high  as  with  the  Mongolians;  the  lips  are 
rather  large  and  thick,  but  the  nose  is  not  so  flat  as  among 
the  Mongols.  Faces  with  handsome  features  are  seen 
among  the  male  Tiivtans.  But  the  differences  Ix-twecn 
individual  Tiktans  are  often  as  great  as  lx.'tween  Tibetans 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mongols,  Chinamen,  and  Gurkhas  on 
the  other.  The  nomads  of  the  Chang-tang  are  apparently 
a  trilK^  of  themselves,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  intermarry  with 
the  others.  Otherwise  the  Tilx-tan  people  is  undoubtedly 
much  mixed  .'ith  neighlxjuring  elements.  Chinamen 
living  in  Lhasa  and  Shigatse  marry  Tilx-tan  women.  In 
the  Himalayas,  south  of  the  Tibetan  frontier,  live  the 
Bothias,  a  mixed  people,  sprung  partly  from  Indian, 
partlv  from  Til  .■t^n  dements.  The  people  of  Ladak  have 
mingled  to    a    large    extent  with  their  Aryan  and    Turkish 
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neighbours,  Ix'causc  they  have  been  in  closer  and  more 
active  contact  with  them.  The  Tibetan  people  present 
remarkable  anrl  peculiar  problems  in  anthropological, 
ethnographical,  and  linguistic  science,  which  must  be 
solved   by  future  investigation. 

I  drew  on  and  on,  and  one  type  after  another  found  its 
way  into  my  sketch  Ixiok.  The  expression  of  my  models 
is  listless  and  devoid  of  animation;  they  seem  absent- 
minded  and  passionless.  They  take  little  interest  in  the 
proceedings;  all  they  care  alx^ut  is  to  pocket  the  rupees 
after  the  sitting.  They  sit  motionless,  without  laughing 
or  complaining.  They  are  rather  too  solemn,  and  not 
a  smile  plays  round'  the  corners  of  their  mouths  when 
their  eyes  meet  mine.  1  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  this  silent,  apathetic  female  society. 

Now  and  then  comes  a  party  of  inquisitive  people  to 
watch  me,  Tilxtans,  Chinamen,  or  pilgrims  who  want  to 
have  something  to  tell  when  they  get  home  again  to  their 
black  tents.  They  stand  round  me,  wondering  whether  it 
is  dangerous  to  Ix-  drawn  by  a  European  and  what  is  the 
object  of  it.  Of  course  there  arc  many  spies  among  them. 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  t\'pes  and  costumes,  and  as 
I  ride  through  the  streets  and  sec  the  inhabitants  at  their 
various  occupations,  I  feel  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  I 
have  not  time  to  draw  them  all.  Here  stands  a  nian 
splitting  wood,  there  come  two  young  fellows  drinng 
before  them  asses  laden  with  twigs  and  branches.^  There 
go  a  couple  of  women  with  large  water-jugs  on  their  backs, 
while  small  girls  collect  cattle  dung  from  the  street.  Here 
a  group  of  ofTicials  approaches  in  yellow  garments  on  fine 
horses,  while  some  lamas  stroll  slowly  to.vards  the 
monastery.  All  is  so  picturesque,  so  charming  for_  the 
pencil;  one  is  constantly  delighted  with  attractive  subjects, 
genre  pictures  of  unusual  character,  strikingly  grouped 
parties  of  salesmen  and  customers;  one  could  spend 
months  hero,  drawing  again  and  again.  I  am  grieved  at 
the  prospect  of  an  early  departure. 

In  the  afternoon  a  company  of  dancers,  male  and 
fimale,  frequently  appears  in  the  court  and  gives  no 
despicable    performances,    reminding    mc    strongly    of    the 
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(lances  in  Lth.  Thiy  arc  always  introduced  hy  our  little 
old  mother  Mamu,  who  has  the  mana.mnieiit  of  the  gardin, 
and  ho])S  alx)Ut  smilin};  and  friendly  as  a  s|)arrow.  She 
sjx'aks  Urdu,  so  Kolxrt  eni|)loys  her  as  interpreter.  Then 
come  caravans,  brin^inj^  hay,  firewfMxl,  ciiaff,  and  harley 
for  our  remainin<^  animals,  or  provisions  for  ourselves,  and 
{KOplc  are  constantly  coming  to  sell  all  kinds  of  goods  — 
chickens,  eggs,  butter,  or  fish  from  the  'rsang|)o;  milkmen 
run  with  tluir  clattering  metal  cans,  and  stringed  in^t^u• 
ments  and  flutes  make  music  in  our  groves.  A  Ixggar 
comes  up  like  a  troubadour  to  my  tent  with  a  lute,  and 
sings  a  melodious  air.  When  I  look  at  him  he  stops 
singing  and  puts  out  his  tongue.  Hari'footed  lK)ys,  who 
could  Ix-  no  blacker  if  they  were  drawn  twice  up  a  chimney, 
run  alxiut  laughing  loudly,  and  jK-ep  out  from  among  the 
trees.  Three  of  them  ])erform  on  a  tight  rojK',  dance  like 
professional  rojK'-dancers,  and  Ixat  drum'^,  while  they  turn 
summersaults  all  mixed  up  together  (Illustration   164). 

Pious  visitors  also  fref|uent  my  courtyard :  two  nuns, 
for  instance,  with  a  large  tiiitka  re])resenting  a  series  of 
complicated  episodes  from  the  holy  scriptures.  While  one 
chants  the  explanation,  the  other  points  with  a  stick  to  the 
corresponding  picture  (Illustration  165).  She  sings  so 
sweetly  and  with  so  much  feeling  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  her.  Or  a  mendicant  lama  comes  with  his  praying  mill 
in  his  hand  and  two  hand-grooves  hung  by  a  strap  round 
his  neck.  In  these  he  pu.shcs  his  hands  as  in  a  curry-comb, 
when  he  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground  in  making  a 
circuit  of  the  temple.  They  are  much  worn,  and  this 
moves  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  generosity,  so  that  his 
alms  bowl  is  filled  daily. 

These  pious  men  are  the  parasites  of  Tilxt,  living  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  population.  And  yet  they  are 
endured  and  treated  by  evry  one  with  the  greatest  con 
sideration  and  respect.  To  give  them,  a  mite  brings  a 
blessing  on  the  giver.  The  people  are  kept  by  the  lamas  in 
spiritual  slavery,  and  the  lamas  themselves  are  docile  slaves 
to  those  tomes  of  narrow-minded  dogmas  which  have  been 
stereotyp.^d  for  centuries,  which  mav  not  Ix'  interfered  with 
or  criticised,  for  they  arc  canonical,  proclaim  the  absolute 
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truth  and  Stan,  in  fin-  way  of  all  fnr  and  indc-|)c-ndcni 
tM..u;^lit.  I  he  (kr^'v  form  a  u  ry  con>i(lcrahlc  iHTccnta-'c 
of  the  scanty  population  of  ihi^  po..r  countrv.  Without 
the  IVttr's  pence  'liUt  e-.uld  not  make  l)oth  end>  meet 
lashilunpo  i..  then,  a  hu-e  savin^'vlx.x,  in  whii  h  tlie  rich 
man  phiees  his  pile  of  ^old,  the  [Kujr  man  lii^  mite,  \n<] 
with  what  ohjeti:^  To  propitiate  the  monks,  f,,r  thev  arc 
»li'-   mediators    Ix'twe.ii    the   .uods   and    the    people.     Scarcelv 


th 


any  other  land  is  so  cmpletelv  un.ler  the  thumb  of  the 
priests  as  'i'llKt.  And  while  the  |,eople  toil,  the  monks 
Kather  round  tluir  tea  pots  and  Unvls  of  LsanilMi  at  the 
summons  of  the  conch. 

On  three  evenin-,'-,  in  succession  laru^e  numlK-rs  of  wild- 
geese  have  llown  low  over  our  .garden  from  north  west  to 
south-east  The  ravens  are  as  hold  as  i.^ual;  of  other 
hirds  only  sparrows  roost  in  our  trees.  Our  camp  within 
the  wall  IS  (|uiet.  hut  we  have  iK)sted  a  ni-ht  watch  outsidi' 
for  in  a  town  like  Shi-atse.  full  of  all  sorts  of  va-alx.nds' 
there  are  many  scoundrels.  Two  monks,  who  were  witli 
me  one  evening'  to  answer  my  inrjuiries,  durst  not  return 
to  lashi  lunpo  in  the  dark,  unless  I  sent  some  of  mv  men 
armed  with  guns  to  take  them  home.  Recentlv  a'  lama 
was  attacked  at  night  Ix'tween  the  town  and  the  'monastery 
and  stripped  to  the  skin. 

On  February  20,  after  only  17.6  degrees  of  frost,  it 
snowed  all  day  long,  the  wind  howled  dismally  throu-h  the 
poplars  anrl  the  snow  fell  on  mv  tent.  Nothing  was  "to  l)e 
seen  of  the  golden  temple  roofs,  and  the  ground  and  the 
mountains  were  white;  there  was  no  one  in  the  ha/aar 
and  no  ,n(,uisitive  visitors  j>estered  us.  It  was  just  as  in 
the  Chang-tang. 

On  March  4  Gulam  Kadir  paid  me  a  farewell  visit,  f„r 
lie  was  going  ne.xt  day  to  Lhasa,  which,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  was  nine  days'  journev  distant.  As  he  would 
pass  through  Gyangtse,  he  took  a  large  letter-hag  to  Major 
O  Connor  On  the  day  Ix'fore,  he  had  sent  ofT  a  carauin 
ot  201  yaks  laden  with  brick  tea  to  Ladak.  A  yak  carries 
24  bncks,  and  a  brick  costs  in  Shigatse  6  rupees,  but  in 
Ladak  Q  to  u.  It  is  onlv  the  refuse  of  the  te.-,  u-h,Vh  ;= 
despised   in   China,    but   is  good    enough   for  Tibetans  and 
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I.adaki-^.  ("lulani  Ka!ir  liin  ■.  (lu-  yak--  at  a  (o-t  of  ^ 
rupcTS  a  luail  to  (iait'ik  iiiu unimonly  tlnaji.  Iiut  lliiy 
follow  tin-  tmuiir  Ml  jiatli>  and  tlnir  kit-p  (i)>t-.  iiutliini,'. 
'I'licy  art'  Ww  iiKnitli^  od  tin-  way.  for  tlir  caravan  makis 
^liort  inanlus  and  >Iays  al  |)la(t>  ulurc  ,Lrra^>  ^tows 
luxuriantly.  Troni  Ciartok.  wlurc  tlir  Ilajji  .X.iat  Shah 
has  a  lar^v  wan  Iiuuh',  iiiaiKi.^id  l)y  Oul.im  Ra/ul,  tin.'  W:i 
is  trarisporti'd  on  otiur  \ak>.  I{\-  .i  --iivAt.'  i.uavan  of 
this  kind  the  coninurcial  hou-c  of  the  Hajji  m.ikts  a  wry 
larj,'c  profit.  Mu-k,  mral,  Chini-r  tcxtiks,  and  otIuT 
valualilf  good>  arc  forwarded  on  inuli'^  alonj,'  the  j^nat 
hi^'hway  which  runs  alont,'  tlu'  'IVanupo  and  the  upper 
Indus. 

I  had  on  si'vcraj  occasions  nut  Kun^  (lushuk,  the 
Duke,  in  the  niona-tery,  and  had  thanked  him  for  his 
kindnts>  in  Mndiii<,'  my  letters  to  the  lakes,  hut  it  was  not 
till  Mardi  7  (hat  I  paid  him  a  vi-it  in  hi^  house.  Tht' 
walls  in  till  entrance  hall  are  |)ainted  with  ti.uers  and 
leopards.  In  the  court,  round  which  the  stables  and 
servants'  ([uarters  are  Nituated,  a  larj^e  black  watch-do^, 
with  red  eyes  and  a  red  swollen  rin^'  round  his  neck,  is 
chained  up,  and  is  so  sava.t^e  that  he  has  to  Ik-  held  while 
we  pass.  After  mounting'  two  laddei  like  staircases  we 
come  to  the  reception  room,  which  is  very  elegant,  and  has 
.■-qiiare  red  jiilla'-s  with  carved  ^-ajutals  in  green  and  blue. 
Along  the  wall>  stands  a  row  of  shrines  of  gilded  wcxxl 
with  burning  butter  lami)s  in  front  of  them,  and  over  them 
hang  photographs  of  the  'ra>hi  Lama  which  were  taken  in 
Calcutta.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are  draped  with  holv 
banners  (Illustration   167). 

The  trellised  window  pasted  over  with  paper,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  towards  the 
courtyard,  and  is  draf)ed  with  white  curtains  on  the  outride, 
is  placed  rather  high  alxive  the  t1oor.  Immediately  Ixlow 
the  window  runs  a  long  divan  matt  1  ess,  on  which  a  scjuare 
cushion  covered  with  panther  skin  marks  the  seat  of 
honour.  Before  this  cushion  stand  two  small  stool  like 
laccjuered  tables  on  golden  feet.  Seated  here  one  has  on 
lily  left  hand,  against  the  sliorter  v.all,  a  cubic-  ;  dirone 
with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  here  the  Tashi  Lc   .a  takes 
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his  scat  when  he  viMl,.  lii-  y.nin.i^cr  brcHhcr,  now  twenty-one 

vears  of  a.^e.  ,t     •  i 

'      Run"   (iu>luik   i^,    then,   quite   yniini^.     lie   h   very   >n\. 
an.l    i^   evi.l.ntlv   nHeve.i    wlirn    his   ^;iu>t    talks,    and    he   i> 
,iut  ohli-ed   to  strain   his  oun  small   poorly   lurni-hed   l)rain 
His    reenlUction>    of     In<iia.    whither    l.c    had    accompanied 
his   illu<triou>    brother,   \^erc   very   ha/.v:  he  <hd    know    that 
Calcutta    i-  a  larue   town,  and    that    the  weather  was   exces- 
vivelv  hot  there,  hut  for  the   n-t    thi'  journey  seemed  to   Ik- 
to   h'im   ..nlv   an   unintelli-ihle   <lream.     He   did    not    venture 
to    -'ive    an    oi-ininn    on    the    journey    before    me.    but    saiil 
openlv  that    the    lamas   di<l    not   like   K.  see   mc    so  otlen  in 
'I'ashi  lunpo.     His  wile  had  >e;it  to  a-k  me  it   I  w.nild  take 
her  portrait,  and  I   new  lu-vd  to  be  toll  what  tune  would 
suit  her.     -Anv  lime.-     When    1   went  away.   Her   I  i-hne>s 
was  ^tandin-   with   her  black  court   ladies  at   the  ..tlier  end 
(.f   the  oi)en   ^allerv   surrounding   a   court    (illustration    lOS). 
T   saluted    her    jx-litelv.  and   certainly  fascinated  the  lady  as 
I    ])a^sed;    there   was'  no   danger,    as   she    was   (luite    passer 
for    she    had    belonged    in    common    to    Kung    (,ushuk    and 
an   elder   brother,   who  died   in   Sikkim  on   the  leturn    from 
India      It   is   said   that   she   rules   the   h.nise   and    keeps   the 
finances  in  order,  and  with  go(Kl  reason,   for  Rung  Gushuk 
leads    a    fa^t    life,    is    over    head    and    ears    in    dt-'bt.    ancl 
plays  ha/ard.     This  is  bad  form  in  a  brother  of  the    1  ashi 

Lama.  .  ..      . 

On    March    22    the    portrait-dirnving    came    oU ;    it    was 
executed' in   the  large  saloon  and    in  ivncil.      The  _  Duchess 
is   bi-   and    bloated,    and   asserted    that   she   was   thirty-three 
Years"  old  -  I    shoukl    put     her  down    at     forty-tivc.     Uer 
complexion    is   fair   and    muddy,    the   white   of   her   eyes   is 
du'l      '^hc  had   i)ut   on  for  this  occasion   all   the  linery  she 
c.uld   find   room   for;   a  pead   i)endaht   which  hung  on  the 
left   Mde   of  her  fa^aile   had   cost  1200  rupees.     In   her   hair 
were  thick  strings  of  pearls,  bunches  of  coral  and  turquoises. 
Slie   was   friendlv   and    amiable,    and    said    that   she   did   not 
mind  how  long 'she  sat.  if  only  the  result  were  gocKl.     Her 
^mall  cariiet  knight  of  a  husband  sat  by  and  looked  on,  and 
,      1  \i.      ,  .1,  ,„  ;.,.,^..' ..■  ,,f  tlio  hnuse    inchidin<j  a 

small    k^rother    of    Rung    C  ^    and    the     Tashi    Lama. 
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They  drank  butter  tea,  but  did  not  oflVr  me  any.  which 
made  the  visit  all  the  jjleasanter  (Illustration  170). 

Then  wr  wire  shown  the  other  apartments,  which  even 
on  sunny  da\s  are  dark  as  dungeons,  for  the  windows  are 
small,  tile  i)ai)er  thick,  ami  the  white  curtains  outside  lul|) 
to  increa>e  tlu'  j^looni.  A  small  oratory  with  red  i)illars 
was  so  dark  tliat  the  ima.ges  of  the  ,<,'<k1s  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  In  the  stU(ly  of  the  Duke  a  low  divan  sttxMJ 
at  the  window,  with  jiaper,  ink>tand,  pens,  and  a  religious 
book  on  a  tal)le  in  front  of  it.  Tlie  Ix-droom  was  adorned 
with  Idnkas,  statues,  and  cujjs.  Here  and  there  butter- 
lam])s  struggled  witli  the  darkness,  while  braziers  of  brass 
(jn  stands  of  dark  carved  wckkI  were  useil  to  counteract  the 
chilliness  of  the  air.  The  whole  house  is  like  a  temjjle, 
which  is  (|uite  as  it  should  be  when  the  owner  is  brother  Oi 
the  (Irand  Lama. 

Two  jiassages  connecting  parts  of  the  upper  storey  are 
not  covered  in,  so  are  e.xposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
A    third    staircase    leads    to    the  top    of    the  f,    which    is 

surrounded  by  a  parapet  a  yard  high,  and  is  hite-washed. 
A  thicket  of  roof  decorations  and  bun^'les  of  rods  with 
streamers  frighten>  away  evil  s])irits.  There  was  a  violent 
wind,  and  duA  and  bits  from  the  streets  of  '  ligatse  ilew 
up  in  the  air.  so  that  our  eyes  received  their  share.  \Vit>^ 
the  ])ortrait-drawing  the  visit  lasted  four  good  lunirs,  and  at 
the  end  I  had  become  as  intimate  with  the  family  as  if  I  had 
known  them  from  child hocxl. 
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T\  tlic  first  chajtltr^  of  llii>  book  I  dtscrilK-d  very  briefly 
the  .lifficultiLS  plaod  in  my  way  by  the  Kn.^lish.  and  told 
how  the  Lil)eial  Government  in  London  had  not  only 
refu-^ed  the  favour>  I  had  a>ked  for,  but  had  even  tried  to 
sui)].ress  mv  expedition  altogether.  In  ccjnsequence  I  had 
l)een  conii)elled  to  make  a  wi.le  detour  all  through  the 
Chang-tang,  where  more  than  once  our  lives  hung  by  a 
thread,  and  we  had  suffereil  great  l)sses.  Then  we  met 
with  a  weak  re>i<tance  on  tlie  part  of  the  Tibetans,  but, 
nevertheless,  came  to  Shigatse;  it  wa^  pure  good  luck 
that  the  i)atrols  sent  out  to  intercept  us  iuid  not  fallen  in 
with  us.  On  l-Vbrui-ry  14  the  representatives  of  the 
Tibetan  Government  had  intimated  to  me  that  I  had  no 
right  to  make  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Tibet,  and  that  I 
niu>t  leave  the  countrv.'  .\s  though  I  had  not  enough  to 
do  with  the  English,'  Indian,  and  Til)etan  Governments, 
the  Chinese  Government  also  appeared  on  the  scene  on 
February  18.  I  was  now  opposed  to  a  fourfold^  combina- 
tion of  Governments,  and  wished  all  politics  and  di[)lomatists 
at  Jericho. 

"On  this  (lav  the  voung  Chinaman  Duan  Sucn  appeared 
on  behalf  of  'Gaw  Dalo'i.  the  Chinese  political  agent  in 
Gyangisi'.  lie  brought  me  a  letter  from  him  with  the  follow- 
ing curt  contents; 

A.rnvn-'cnt  hetwrn  Great  Britain  and  China,  signed  in  Pckin 
in  the  year  i()o6.  n^  2:  The  (;()^  ernment  ol  lireat  Britain  i)in(is 
itself  not  to  annex  anv  Tibetan  territory,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the 
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ailniini>trati()n  of  Tibet.  Convention  cone lin led  on  ScptcmlH-r  7, 
i(p4,  §  (;b;  No  reprcsentativf  or  agent  of  any  foreign  Tower  shall 
nceive  ])ermi^>i()n  to  vi>it  Tibet. 

Duan  Suen  also  convfycd  to  me  by  word  of  mouth 
(law  Daloi's  nussaj^'c  that  I  must  on  no  account  travel  to 
(lyanf,'tsc,  as  I  had  forced  my  way  to  Shii^Mtse  without 
a  jjassport  or  ])ermit,  and  that  only  one  route  was  open  to 
ni"  that  through  the  Chang  tan<^,  by  which  I  had  come. 
I  answered  as  curtly  that  (iaw  Daloi  should  applv  to 
Major  O'Connor,  the  IJritish  representative  in  Gyangtse, 
if  he  wished  to  learn  anything  about  me,  instead  of  seniling 
me  impertinent  letters. 

It  had  Ix'en  my  plan  and  desire  to  visit  O'Connor.  I 
knew  him  very  well  by  repute;  he  had  loarled  me  with  kind- 
nesses, and  I  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tibet. 

We  had  lx.'en  in  constant  correspondence  with  one 
another  since  my  arrival.  I  had  e.xjilained  to  him  my 
ideas  about  the  western  continuation  of  the  great  moun- 
tain system,  and  O'Connor  had  replied  that  he  had  always 
longed  to  explore  the  exten.-ive  unknown  parts  in  the 
interior  of  Tibet,  and  had  long  suspected  the  existence  (;f 
a  mighty  mountain  system  to  the  north  of  the  Tsang])o. 
I  had  still  an  imj)erfect  knowledge  of  this  system,  and 
tlierefore  I  pro])ose(l  to  O'Connor  that  we  shoukl  in  future 
call  the  mountains  Xien-chen-tang  la  after  the  lofty  peak 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Tengri-nor.  It  vowM  have  l)een 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me  to  meet  a  man  like  Major 
O'Connor  just  at  this  time  illustration  171). 

Meanwhile  I  soon  began  to  regard  the  affair  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  for  I  perceived  that  in  Oyangtse  I  should  find 
myself  in  a  worse  position  than  in  Sliigatse.  As  long  as  I 
remained  in  Shigatse,  the  Chinese  flid  not  kncjw  what  to 
do  with  mc,  but  in  Gyangtse  the  [)rovisions  of  the  treatv 
would  at  once  become  applicable  to  my  case,  and  I  might 
be  obliged  to  retire  southwards  to  India.  Gaw  Daloi's 
prohibition  with  regard  to  Gyangtse  irritated  me  a  little, 
but  I  susi^cted  him  of  usintj  it  as  a  stratatrem..  and  all  the 
more  because  the  authorities  of  Shigatse  otTered  at  the  same 
time    to    let    me    baggage  animals    on    hire    for    m}-   journey 
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Ihillur.  Tsaktsrikan.  a^  udl  a^  Ma,  kiuu'  that  I  luul 
ririiud  a  Ktur  fnmi  (law,  and  Ma  liad  Inii^'  ntgotialmns 
with  the  ^tutU'riun  fn.ni  l.ha^a.  Kvi.Knlly  a  j-ohtiral 
inlri,i;uc'  was  K"i"^'  ""-  '"!•'  ''"  'I'-l'^'"''-'!  ""  '">'  I'l-'yif-'  '">' 
cards  will.  .      ,     ,         ,      , 

As  early  a^  Kibruarv  20  I  ha<l  notucd  that  the  lamas 
were  afraid'  i>f  the  C"hiii'e>e  InraUM'  of  my  fre(|Uent  vi>it>  to 
the  mona-terv,  and  wire  heiomin,!^  more  re-erved  daily. 
I.  however,  ('luii'tlv  continued  to  i)lare  my>elf  under  their 
no-e-  and  even'  to  draw  the  Sakya-tul.iia  (Uuddha). 
The  Vhine>e  pretended  to  fear  that  the  luv^Hsh  would 
nproaeh  them  with  a  brea.  h  of  the  treaty  if  they  sullered 
me  to  sojourn  on  forbidden  ground.  My  Kn.gli.h  friends, 
on  the  eontrarv,  rejoired  at  my  sueee-s  and  hoi)ed  that  1 
should  continue  to  hold  out.  Meantime  a  ehan;j:e  mi.ght 
come    any    day,     and     therefore     I     lived     in     the    greatest 

agitation. 

In  my  answer  to  Gaw  Daloi  I  begged  him  to  have  nc) 
anxiety  'lest  I.  a  Swede,  shouM  have  any  intention  of 
annexing  Tibetan  territorv.  and  as  to  §  g.  he  had  not 
(|uoted  it  fullv,  for  it  ran  as  follows:  "The  Covernment 
of  Tibet  undertakes  not  to  allow  a  representative  or  agent 
of  any  foreign  Power  to  vi>it  Tilx't  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Oovernment  of  Great  Britain."  This 
paragraph  did  not  ai)ply  to  my  case,  for  I  was  already 
in  'fibet,  and  it  did  not  concern  me  what  agreements  the 
two  Governments  had  made  together.  _  My  case  must  ix- 
treated    from   (juite   a   different    standpoint. 

Ma  had  at  I'lrst  consented  to  send  my  U'tters  to  Gyang- 
tse,  but  now  he  refused,  witli  the  excuse  that  he  might  seem 
too  ready  to  oblige  me.  Therefore  Muhamed  Isa  had  to 
ride  olT  'on  February  24  for  {}yangtse,  to  carry  my  letter 
and  passport  to  Ga\v  Daloi,  and  also  to  take  ;,ooo  ruiK^es  in 
overeigns,  which  Major  O'Connor  had  promised  to  exchange 
for  silver  coins. 

I  also  sent  a  long  telegram  to  th  ■  English  Prime 
Minister,  asking  for  tlic  "consent  of  '  '.e  Government  of 
Great  Britain."  as  the  Government  of  Tilxt  had  hitherto 
l)laced  no  practical  obstacles  in  my  nay.  'l"o  this  telegram 
1  received  no  reply. 
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( )ii  IVhruarv  j;  (i;i\v's  an>\vtr  arrivid  -not  by  Mu- 
lianiid  Isi,  but  by  a  >|h(  ial  nusMngiT ;  this  w.i^  (liploniatic 
but  imi)ru(lint.  (iaw  wroti-  tliat  he  (ould  not  b(lir\c  I 
woulil  lirrak  a  tnaty  iKtwcrn  two  gnat  nations  for  the 
saki'  of  Mii'iilific  exploration,  that  my  C'hiiu-i  pa^^jxirt  \va- 
not  vaHd  here,  ami  that  if  I  ueie  allouid  to  trasil  aboni 
in  Tibet,  Kii>->ians  and  l'.n.L,di>hinen  might  daiin  tlie  >,inie 
jirivileges.  lie  eonehuled  with  tlie  words:  "I  have  re(U\id 
onkrs  from  mv  (iovernment  to  arrist  you  at  once,  vliduld 
vou  I  nine  to  (i\an,L;t>e,  and  >end  \(iu  with  a  guard  of  xildiir^ 
aero»  tiie  IniHan  fmntier."  I  afterwards  leariud  that  he 
had  not  a  single  soldier,  and  that  if  he  had  had  the  whole 
Chinese  arniv  at  hi>  mnnnand,  he  could  n<>t  have  u-^ed  it 
against  \m\  if  I  were  >taying  in  (iyangtse  as  a  guot  in  the 
liritish  Ageney.  I  replied,  however,  that  I  was  (|uite 
willing  to  set  out,  in  a  iK-rth-westerly  direction,  if  (iaw 
eould  provide  me  with  a  sutlkiently  large  caravan. 

On  March  i  Ma  vi-ited  me.  lie  was  (|uite  beside 
himself.  Tlie  Amban  Lien  in  Lhasa  had  sharj)ly  repri- 
manded him  U'causf,  with  looo  nativi'  and  150  Chinese 
soldiers  under  his  command,  he  had  not  l)een  intdligcnt 
and  watchful  enough  to  ] invent  my  coming  to  Shigatse. 
He  had  now  to  inform  me  that  I  must  leave  the  town  at 
once,  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  on  what  day  I  proposed  to 
start.  "Xot  for  a  go(Kl  while  yet,"  I  replied.  "The 
caravan  which  is  to  take  me  back  across  the  Chang-tang 
must  lx>  ready  first."  The  monks  also  had  been  advised 
from  Lhasa  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  me  as  possible. 

My  sojourn  in  Shigatse  had,  then,  given  rise  to  an 
exchange  of  nf)tes  and  telegrams  Ix'tween  Lhasa,  (jyangtse, 
Shigatse,  Pekin,  Calcutta,  and  London,  and  (|uite  against 
my  will  I  had  become  a  small  apple  of  discord  among 
politicians.  My  position  was  so  uncertain  that  I  left  no 
stone  unturned.  The  Swedish  Minister,  Herr  (j.  O. 
Wallenlxrg,  did  all  he  could  in  Pekin  to  (obtain  for  me  tin 
permission  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  a  pa.-^port ;  lu 
spoke  v.''h  all  the  high  mandarins,  but  they  with  the  greato' 
atTability   ap[)eale(l    to   the    treaties    in    force.     The    Ja])anese 

Kml^nccv    i"     PoL'in     filer*    m'lfl*'    ri-Tirj-vicntrit'  »nc      rif     thi-     ri-rtiii-ct 
.,,..^... ,-. 

of  Count  Otani  (Kioto),  Init  received  the  astonishing  answer 
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that,  if  I  wtTi'  in  'I'ilitt  at  all,  \\!ii(Ii  '.'.a>  vcrv  ilmiliiful,  I 
iiiii-t  lie  at  (iiiif  i\i.(!lr(|  I'mm  the  tuuiitry.  So  I  nut  witli 
refusals  on  all  -iiKs.  I'.ul  I  v.a^^  >lroiiL'  in  cnr  rc-jiut:  I 
sto(Hl  aJoiK-.  wliilr  niv  iipponint^  wi-rr  liani[Hriii  hy  liavini,' 
to  pav   n-jMit    to  oiu'   another'-  -u-(  ciitiliilitir^ 

Mianwliilf  I  v.a>  iniliattil  linK'  I'V  liltK'  into  tin- 
tn\-tiri(-  o|'  lilntan  politi(^.  'l-akt-irkan,  >tnt  1)V  tiu' 
'I'a-hi  l.arna.  u-nl  to  \i-it  inc  at  (lii>k.  lie  a-kid  n,^  how 
it  (anic  aliout  that,  at'tcr  the  I-aii;Ii-h  had  Ken  vi(tori<iii"- 
aL;aii)-t  'lilnt.  ChiiM  na|i(il  all  the  aihantaiT-^  of  the 
\i(tor\-.  ami  ("iiina'>  power  ini fia^i-<l  in  tlu'  (Diinlry  v.  liiK- 
I'.ni^land"^  pr(-tii;r  ilcilinnl.  Tiu'  'I'a-hi  I.ania  ua^  nun  h 
(li^tinlicd  liv  tin-  ((intiniird  ati-mii-  of  the  i),d.u  I.ania. 
Ininicdiatrlv  after  hi-  nturn  from  Iiiilia  he  Iiad  sent 
lire-ent>  to  the  Dalai  I.ania.  and  written  '-(  \eral  letter-< 
to  him.  liut  had  iie\(r  reiei\id  a  reply.  The  I>.dai  l.ama 
had  lieeii  hi-  tutor,  and  he  was  i;rie\ed  that  he  could  not 
help  him  iti  hi-  diriKuIt  situation.  The  autiioritie->  at 
I.ha-a  weri'  iiK  tti-eil  ai,'ain-t  Ta-hi  luti])(),  and  a—erted 
that  the  Ta-hi  Lama  had  l>een  hrihed  l>y  the  Tai^Iidi  not 
to  take  part  in  ihr  war.  The  d'a^hi  Lama  sent  to  a>k  me 
if  I  thoULiht  that  the  Lmiui-or  of  China  was  ani^ry  with  him 
lierausi-  of  hi>  jouriiev  to  India,  to  which  I  answered  that 
in  mv  opinion  the  Lmperor  would  lir  ]ilease<l  if  tln'  Tashi 
Lama  maintained  peaic  witli  his  powerful  nci^dihour  to 
the  south,  and  if  there  was  a  good  under-tandinL;  between 
Tilut  and  India. 

Then  on  Mardi  5  I  rt(ti\fd  a  remarkaMe  letter  from 
(law  Daloi.  He  advixd  me  "in  strict  (ontidence"  to 
writf  to  Cdiani^  N'in  Tang  (Tang  Darin,  or  the  ImiRrial 
Cdiini'se  Cdiief  ("ommis-ioncT  in  Tihet).  and  to  the  Amban 
Lieii  Vi'j  in  Lha-a,  rctjuesting  Their  E.xcellcncies  to  grant 
me  permission  as  a  particular  favour  to  travel  through 
Clyangtse  to  Sikkim;  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
agree  to  the  [troposal.  Lirst.  he  Iiad  written  to  me  that 
his  (lovernment  had  ordered  him  to  arrest  me  if  I  came  to 
('iyangt>e,  ancl  now  he  advised  me  to  go  there.  Hut  by 
acting  contrarv  to  the  orders  of  his  (lovernment.  he  gave 
me  a  (lanirerous  hoM  Dvrr  liini ;  I  li.acl  h.im  now'  in  mv 
I'ower,    and    regarded    liim   a>   c)ul    of   the    running.     I    then 
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Ir.irru'I  ill  ;i  nmn  liil«)iit  way  ''lal  hi^  Irltt  r  li.id  Ui'ii  wiitlcn 
ill  adordamc  with  nniii'  fi'...i  I.lia-a,  wtuTc  it  \va^  fiari-.| 
t'lat  I  miu'lil  nut  !"•  ia«.ily  ijnt  rid  i>f  if  I  uiic  |Hrinittr(l  t" 
|i(iHtratc  furtluT  into  TilMt  on  my  return  JMuriu'y.  Ma 
iiiformid  nir  that  hr  liad  orders  to  la(|>  lourirrs  in  rradi 
III-  fur  nic,  and  that  a  Utter  would  readi  I.ha>a  in  five 
(lavs. 

I  now  wrote  to  the  Tan^  Darin,  tellini;  him  that  I 
would  on  no  aiKiunt  ait  ai;iin-t  tlu  wi^lus  of  the 
Chilli -e  Ciovernmctit  1)\  travelliiv.;  thnm^h  (iyani;t-e.  I'Ut 
iiititidrd  to  riturn  towards  the  nurth  \'.e-t.  if  iii^  I'AcelKnc  i- 
wuuld  command  that  yak>  -hould  !><•  iilacid  at  my  dis|io^al. 
A-  a  Suede.  I  lMlont;ed  to  a  euuntry  uhiih  had  from 
aiuieiit  times  hein  on  friendly  terms  with  China,  an<l  had 
no  [I'lliti,  al  interests  in  'I'ihet. 

.\t  till'  same  time  I  wrote  aUo  to  Lien  Darin,  and 
repri-eiited  that  neither  the  Chiiuse  nor  tlu-  'lihetan 
Ci()\ eminent  had  any  rea-un  to  (omjilain  "f  my  journey 
to  ShiLMt-e;  if  mv  comin^^  wen-  di^plea-ini^  to  them,  tlu^y 
should  have  prevented  me  in  t,'oo<l  tinu'.  On  the  contrary, 
thev  inmht  to  he  j^ratiful  to  me  for  eallinij  attention  to  the 
pos-ihility  of  traversing  their  country,  and  I  ailviseil  them 
to  he  more  watchful  in  future  if  they  wi-hed  to  exclude 
Kuropcan-.  I  should  not  think  of  travelling  to  India.  U.r 
mv  jHople  were  movmlaineers  and  would  clrop  down  in  the 
heat  like  tlies;  they  were,  moreover.  British  suhjects.  and 
I  was  answerahle  for  their  safe  return  to  Leh.  It  was 
imjiossihle  to  travel  through  the  Chan.g-tanj,',  hut  I  would 
willint^lv  fnliow  a  route-  on  the  north  side-  of  the  Tsan.uiio, 
wlurc'  there  wire  nomads.  If  they  wished  to  get  rid  of 
me.  they  should  not  render  my  return  more  diflkult,  hut  rather 
facilitate  it  in  every  way. 

When,  therefore,  the  Lhasa  gentlemen  and  the  deputies 
from  the  Shigatse  D/.ong  urged  me  that  same  day  to  start 
without  delav,  I  was  ahle  to  reply  that  it  could  not  i)ossihly 
l)e  done  till  ten  days  later,  for  it  would  take  so  long  to  receive 
an  answer  from  Lhasa. 

Our  position  was  still  like  an  imprisonment,  though 
cvervthing  was  done  to  get  rid  of  us.  On  March  4  I 
was  in  Tashi  lunpo  for  the  last  time.     Now  I  was  excluded 
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from  the  monastery,  for  I  had  been  expressly  requested  to 
cease  my  vi-its  for  fear  of  Jk'  suspicion  of  the  Chinese.  I 
promised,  hut  on  condition  that  I  should  first  he  permitted 
to  see  the  X.^akantf,  where  the  vestments  and  masks  are 
stored.  When  this  was  declared  impossihK ,  we  at  last 
came  to  an  agreement  that  some  vestments,  masks,  and 
instruments  should  he  hrought  to  my  garden,  where  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  sketching  them.  The 
ohjeets  were  hrought  at  night,  and  while  T  drew  them 
in  the  da\lime.  a  watch  was  kept  round  the  house  so  that 
the  lamas  need  not  fear  heing  caught.  So  we  came  to 
March  lo,  when  'I'ashi  arrived  with  my  last  13  yaks,  which 
were  so  worn  c)ut  tiiat  they  were  handed  over  to  a  dealer  at 
a  nominal  jirice. 

L  nder  .\hirch  12  the  following  cntrv  appears  in  mv 
(h"ary:  "In  this  holy  land  the  spring  is  heralded  in  hv 
kettle-drums  and  trumpc^ts  shriller  than  any  that  are 
sounded  at  dawn  from  the  temple  roofs,  and  summon  the 
lamas  to  their  first  t-.a.  .Storms,  dark  masses  of  cloud,  and 
dust  whirling  along  the  ground,  and  hiding  all  the  environs 
excejit  the  Dzong  fort,  which  peeps  through  dust-mist  like 
a  dismal  phantom  ship.  The  temperature  rises,  and  in  the 
day  is  several  de.'rees  above  freezing-]X)int,  but  there  is  no 
other  sign  of  spring.  It  will  come  sometime  or  other,  if  it 
is  now  turning  in  bed  and  trying  to  rub  the  winter  sleep 
out  of  its  frozen  eyes.  To-ciay  raged  one  of  the  most 
\iolent  storms  we  have  experienced.  The  Ix'lls  of  the 
monastery  rang  like  storm  kdls,  but  their  sound  did  not 
reach  us  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  The  kitchen 
has  been  removed  into  the  house,  no  one  is  seen  on  die 
courtyard,  and  there  is  a  cracking  and  whistling  among  the 
poplars.  Xow  and  then  are  heard  the  Ix'lls  of  a  courier's 
horse  which  canters  by  the  outer  wall,  and  perhaps  brings 
new  instructions  regarding  me.  Ma  makes  no  sign,  Lob- 
sang  Tsering  has  disappeared,  and  Tsaktserkan  comes  only 
when  I  send  to  ask  him.  We  are  more  and  more  isolated, 
no  one  dares  associate  with  us.  Our  position  is  e.xciting 
and  even  interesting.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  leave 
Shigatse,^but  by  which  route?  1  have  already  told  them 
tlKit  I  will  Mut  go  through  (]>aiigl»e  01   Kliatma'ndu  (capital 
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of  Xt'pal),  as  Ma  proposed  to  mo.  and  to  equip  here  a 
caravan  for  tiie  Chan<,'-tang  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
only  one  goal,  the  rorth  of  the  Tsaiij,'po,  wluri'  most  im 
portant  discoveries  await  me.  At  the  moment  uv  are  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Shigat^e  \vc  find  ourselves  for  the  first 
time  actually  prisoners;  as  long  as  we  remain  here  we 
havt'  at  any  rate  freedom  within  our  own  walls.  And  as 
long  as  I  am  in  Tibet,  lam  lahit  to  the  English,  but  as 
soon  as  I  cross  the  British  frontier  I  am  done  for.  I  can- 
not go  to  Eastern  Turkestan,  for  the  Chinese  Go\ernment 
has,  as  I  hear  from  Gaw,  cancelled  my  passport,  because  it 
has  Ixen  used  for  another  country.  'Fo  travel  direct  to 
China  with  Ladakis  will  also  not  do.  Hut  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  for  Sikkim,  I  must  dismiss  the  Ladakis 
and  travel  alone  to  Pekin  to  e.xplain  the  affair  to  the 
mandarins." 

On  March  15  the  two  gentlemen  from  Lhasa  came  to 
me  again.  They  had  Ix-en  to  Gyangtse,  and  hatl  received 
orders  from  Gaw  to  watch  all  my  movements  carefully. 
Again  they  wished  to  know  the  day  of  my  di'parture,  and 
I  replied  that  I  could  come  to  no  decision  until  I  knew  by 
w'  at  road  I  should  travel.  If  it  were  to  the  Chang-tang, 
they  might  count  on  a  long  delay,  and  might  meanwhile 
buy  a  house  and  marry  at  their  leisure.  They  now  com- 
j)laincd  themselves  of  the  increa.sed  power  of  the  Chinese 
in  Tibet,  and  gave  their  opinion  that  only  the  unrest 
arising  from  the  new  strict  regime  in  Lhasa  had  rendered 
it  possible  for  me  to  travel  across  Tibet  unnoticed. 

In  this  they  were  probably  quite  right.  The  blunder 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  uncxy)ccted  change  of  front  on 
the  part  of  the  English  had  given  the  Chinese  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  their  supremacy  over  Tibet  more 
sccur-ly  than  they  had  Ixen  able  to  do  since  the  days  of 
Kan^^  Hi  and  Kien  Lung  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Of  the  prestige  of  England  I  could  not  perceive 
a  shadow,  and  I  heard  that  the  Tashi  Lama  regrettefl  his 
journey  to  India.  Perhaj)s  it  was  prudent  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  London  to  give  up  Chumbi,  and  by  barring 
the  frontier  to  t.\Liude  ail  possibility  of  boundary  disputes 
and  friction  on  the  Indian  side;   for  in  our  times   the  old 
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Amu  i-.  hc^inniii",'  to   waken  out   of  its  deep  sk-cp,   and   the 

(ircat      I'owri's     of     Kiiropc     which     have     intrrests     there 

should    rather    -eek    to    retain    what    they    already    posse'ss 

than    endeavour    to    make    frt^h    acfiui-itions.     At'  any  rate 

the  Chim-e  statesmen   exhihited   on   this  (jcca.-ion  adniiralile 

prudence  and    vi^ilani'e,   and   ^atiiered   in   all   that   the   KnLj- 

ii-h    <;ave    up.     If   ever    the    Dalai    Lama    returns    safelv    To 

Lhasa,  he  must  content  hiinself  with  the  reverence  accorded 

to  him  in  the   Potala  as  an  incarnation,  and  he  will  not  Ix- 

allowed  to  have  anything,'  further  to  do  with  j)oliti(al  affairs. 

The    country    of    'I'ik  t     will    doubtless    in     the    future    he 

clo>ed  as  strictly  as  hitherto;    for  the  supremacy  over  Tik't 

i.T    a    political    (|Uistion    of    the    first    importance    to    China. 

not  only  because  'I'ibit   is.  as  it   were,  a   hutje  fortress  with 

ramj)arts.    walN.   and   .litthes  j)r<itectin,i,'  China,   but   also  on 

account  of  the  ^Mvat  s])iritual  iiilluen(e  which  the  two  poi)es 

exercise     over    all     Mongolians.      As     lon,^     as     China     has 

the  Dalai   Lama  in  its  power,  it  can   keep  the  Mont^ols  in 

check,   while  in   other  circumstances  the    Dalai   Lama  could 

.stir  them  uj)  to  insurrecti(jn    aj^ainst   China.     .Vnd   Mon^^olia 

is  also  the  buffer  state  between  China  and  Russia. 

On  .\ birch  19  our  pros[)ects  grew  bright  at  last.  Aba 
had  had  a  meeting  with  the  two  Lhasa  gentlemen  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Shigat>e  D/ong.  'I'he  last  came  to  me 
and  begged  me  to  inform  them  whither  I  meant  to  travel. 
I  answered:    "Along  the  Raga  t>angp(j  to  its'source." 

The  gentlemen  who  had  held  the  meeting,  had  mean- 
while _  ajyarently  come  to  the  decision  of  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility on  tlumselves  of  the  conse(|Uences  of  my 
journey  to  the  we>t.  IJut  thi'y  hrmly  insisted  that  'l 
must  take  exactly  the  same  route  back  to  Veshung  by 
which  I  had  come,  that  is.  through  'I'anak  and  Rungma, 
or  they  would  get  into  trouble. 

When  it  was  thus  settKd  that  we  were  not  to  go  {o 
(]\angtse.  I  sent  Muhamed  isa  to  Major  O'Connor  with 
all  the  majjs.  drawings,  and  the  results  hitherto  acquired; 
the  whole  despatch  afterwards  reached  Colonel  Dunlop 
Smith  in  Calcutta  in  goal  condition.  We  had  .3000  rupees 
more  in  gold  exchanged  lor  silver  monev,  and'  1  wrote  a 
letter   of   farewell   to   my   goul    friend    O'Connor,   and   like- 
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wise  to  my  numennis  friends  in  India.     I  al>o  wrote  home, 
as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  comijlete  j'lurnal. 

On  the  2ot!i  Ma  came  throui^'h  our  ;,Mte,  triumphantly 
wavinj^  a  letter  with  a  lar<,'e  red  seal,  and  called  out  from 
a  distance:  "From  the  Tanj^  Darin."  The  letter  was 
dated  on  March  15  at  Lhasa,  and  I  rcpnxluce  it  here  as 
a  s]ie(inien  of  Chinese  dijilomatic  correspondence: 

Di:\R  Dr.  Svkn  Hr.i>i\  —  I  war^  much  |ilea<e(]  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  5th  in>tant,  and  to  hear  tliat  you  are  come  to  Shit^atse 
in  order  to  invotii^ate  the  lieo^rajihy  of  the  unknown  parts  of  this 
coimiry.  I  know  that  you  an-  one  of  tiie  famous  geo^rajihers  of 
Kurojje,  that  you  move  al)out  here  v,  itiioul  nuddlinji  in  the  affairs 
of  Tibet,  political  or  otherui-e,  and  carry  out  only  geographical  work. 

I  lia\e  a  great  respect  for  you  as  r.  man  of  science,  who  seriously 
advances  the  progress  of  earth  knoivledgr.  I  always  value  such 
nun  most  highly  and  show  them  the  greatest  reverence. 

But,  t(^  my  great  regret,  1  must  inform  you  that  the  last  treaty 
Ixtweeii  China  and  Great  Britain  contains  a  paragrai)h  di-ciaring 
that  no  stranger,  whether  he  be  an  Knglishman  or  Russian,  an 
.American  or  European,  has  any  right  to  vi^it  Tilx't,  the  tiiree 
market-towns,  Gyangtse,  Vatung,  and  Gartok,  e.xcejited.  Vou 
are,  tiien.  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  country  is  closed. 

I  >hall  be  glad,  then,  if  you  will  return  the  same  way  you  came, 
and  you  will  thereby  put  me  under  a  very  great  obligation. 

Ciiina  and  Sweden  are  really  friendly  Powers,  and  l)oth  peoples 
are  true  brothers. 

I  hope  you  will  not  judge  me  harshly,  for  I  am  bound  l)y  the 
treaty  not  to  sulTer  you  to  travel  further. 

T  have  issued  orders  to  the  Chinese  and  native  authorities  along 
your  route  to  atTord  you  all  the  facilities  in  their  [X)wer. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  journey,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

Ch.wg  Yin  Tang. 

The  letter  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  far  as  obliginj:; 
amiability  is  concernefl,  but  its  contents  are  diplomatically 
obscure.  Chinese  and  native  authorities  in  the  Chang-tang, 
where  we  had  not  seen  a  living  soul  for  eighty  one  con- 
secutive days!  Like  Gaw,  he  falls  back  on  the  treaty 
^igned  by  Great  Britain  to  close  the  mo>t  intere-ting 
country  in  the  world  to  exploration. 
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upwards.  If  so,  thu  route  was  open  to  me.  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  witliout  showing  any  >ign  of  my  satis- 
faction, for  this  road  was  not  sanctioned  by  Tang's  letter. 
Now  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  I)/,ong  had  to  look  after 
the  procuring  of  provisions  —  all  by  Tang's  orders. 

;\il  of  a  sudden  the  authorities  of  Shigatse  became  very 
polite,  and  sliowered  down  visits  on  me,  after  they  found 
that  I  was  in  the  gocni  Ixioks  of  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Tibet  in  temporal  alTairs.  Six  sacks  of  Isiimlhi,  a  sack  of 
rice,  and  twelve  culx'S  of  brick  tea  were  Ijrought  to  my 
courtyard,  and  exact  information  was  asked  for  as  to  the 
points  I  inten(!e<l  to  touch  on  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Raga  tsangjH).  However,  I  did  not  satisfy  them,  but  said 
that  not  a  single  name  uj)  there  was  known  to  mc.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  it  was  most  prudent  not  to  e.xcitc 
suspicion  by  too  many  details;  the  farther  we  got  away 
from  the  central  authorities  the  greater  prospect  we  had  of 
being  left  alone.  They  inf|uired  how  many  horses  we 
wanted,  and  I  at  once  said  65,  so  as  to  be  well  provided; 
they  went  away  very  cjuietly.  as  though  they  thought  that 
this  was  a  very  large  numlxT. 

On  March  24  Muhamed  Isa  came  back  with  the  silver 
money,  more  letters,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  which  Major 
O'Connor,  with  his  usual  kindness,  had  procured  for  me.  In 
the  afternoon  a  great  council  was  held  :  Ma,  the  two  Lhasa 
gentlemen,  the  whole  Shigatse  D/ong,  and  Tsaktserkan  — 
in  all,  nearly  20  olTicials,  about  100  servants,  Chinese 
soldiers,  and  newsmongers;  so  that  the  whole  court  was 
filled.  The  new  passport  was  solemnly  read  to  me.  There- 
in the  places  were  mentioned  through  which  I  might  pass: 
the  Raga-tsangpo,  then  Saka-dzong,  Tradum,  Tuksum, 
Gartok,  Demchok,  and  the  Ladak  frontier.  I  must  not 
stop  at  any  point,  must  make  long  day's  marches,  and 
travel  straight  along  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Indus.  I  consi(lered  it  useless  to  make  any  objections 
to  the  regulations;  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Tsangpo,  where  I  suspected  the  existence  of 
the  great  mountain  system.  But  I  thought  that  we  might 
contrive  ourselves  in  some  way  or  other  an  excursion 
thither,  and  resolved  to  give  them  plenty  of  trouble  before 
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thfv  }^ot  rid  of  mc.  Two  Chinamrn,  an  olTicial  of  the 
Laimin}^  and  one  from  the  Shi^Mt>c  Dzon.i;,  were  to  atcom- 
pany  nic  for  the  first  j)art  of  the  journey,  and  then  l)e 
nlicvcd  by  four  others.  The  escort  was  introduced  to  me. 
The  f,'entlemen  insi>ted  that  we  should  start  ne.Kt  day,  but 
I  dechired  that  we  refjuired  two  days  more  to  complete 
our  ])rej)arations.  All  the  provisions  they  had  hurriedly 
collected  were  weighed  in  their  [presence,  and  paid  for  by 
me. 

The  brown  puppy  arranged  for  the  morning  of  the  25th 
an  interlude  which  certainly  was  not  unexpected.  Inspired 
bv  uncivilizixl  ideas  al^out  the  sanctity  of  my  tent,  the  bitch 
had  not  ventured  in  for  a  long  time,  but  now,  just  as  I  sat 
writing  my  last  letter,  she  came  and  scratched  a  hole  with 
her  forepaws  in  a  corner  of  my  tent,  whined  uneasily,  laid, 
her  head  on  my  knee,  and  looked  very  unhapj)y.  as  though 
she  wished  me  to  understand  how  heli)less  she  felt.  Before 
I  was  aware  two  very  small  i)Uppies  lay  s(|ueaking  at  my 
feet.  While  the  young  mother  was  licking  her  first-l)orn 
with  great  tenderness,  Muhamed  Isa  made  a  soft  lair  for 
the  family.  Puppy  had  scarcely  taken  her  place  on  it  when 
two  more  pupjjies  made  their  entrance  into  this  cjueer  workl. 
Then  she  i)rolxibly  thought  that  this  was  enough,  for  after 
a  good  meal  of  meat  and  a  bowl  of  milk  she  rolled  herself 
up  with  her  well-tended  young  ones  and  went  to  sleep. 
The  new  pu])pies  were  black  as  coal  and  small  as  rats.  I 
bought  a  basket  for  them  to  travel  in  until  they  could  follow 
on  foot  the  caravan  in  which  they  were  l)orn,  and  become 
gocxl  caravan  dogs.  \Vc  had  tried  here,  too,  in  vain  to  get 
some  good  dogs,  for  our  vagalwnds  from  the  Ngangtse- 
tso  were  good  watch-dogs  but  unpleasant  companions. 
Now  we  had  suddenly  a  whole  |)ack,  and  it  would  be  an 
amusement  to  us  to  watch  their  development.  Whatever 
might  be  our  future  fate,  \Ne  could  not  reach  Ladak  in  less 
tlian  half  a  year,  and  by  that  time  the  pup])ies  would  have 
grown  big  and  comical.  Henceforth  Puppy  was  allowed 
to  live  in  my  tent,  and  we  Ix'came  the  Ix'st  friends  in  the 
world,  for  I  w-:is  .:is  anxious  and.  careful  alxiut  the  vountj 
ones  as  she.  But  she  would  not  allow  any  one  to  ajiproach 
who  had  no  business  here ;    scarce'.v  half  an  hour  after  the 
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11(1    at    t'.\(>    iM))-    wlu)    were    loitcnni; 
lull-    \va>    a    dreadful    uluniii;.^    in    \\\c 


( ata>troi)lic    >hf    da 

about    tlu'    rnurt. 

(orticr   1)1'    the    tint,    hut    lx)th    tlu-    motlicr   and    voun;^   ones 

wen-  a>  Will  as  could   1k'  rxpcctcd   undii    tlu-  iircum>tanccs, 

a>  i'l  i>  c\])iT»rd  in  society  Ijulktins. 

In  the  nirantinii'  tlari'  was  a  very  l)usy  commotion  in 
our  courtyard.  'Ihr  heavy  i)a,L:<,'a^e  was  packed;  rice  and 
tsamba  for  the  men.  and  barley  for  the  hor>es.  >e\ved  up  in 
baj,'s  accurately  weii^hed ;  Chinoe  macaroni,  cabbages, 
onions,  nne  wheaten  Hour,  spices,  potatoes,  and  as  many 
e[;.<.,'s  as  we  could  <,'tt,  were  brou^'lu  in  from  the  market. 
The  books.  whi(  h  1  had  received  from  O'Connor,  filled 
a  box  to  tliemsilves.  and  would  Ix'  thrown  awav,  one  after 
another,  ;  soon  a>  they  had  Ixrn  nad.  Wlien  all  had 
iKrn  packed  up.  my  tint  looked  very  bare. 

On  March  2(k  our  ki>t  day  in  ShiLjatsc-.  the  packing 
was  finished  and  Mi  Chi  Fu.  a  youn^  otVicial  in  Cluimbi, 
came  frotn  Lh;isa,  brinj^'ini;  me  t,'reetin,t,'.s  from  Their  E.x- 
cell'^ncies.  lie  wa-.  a  i)un,i,Mn  (MohammedanV  spoke 
j,'ently  and  politely,  and  wa>  one  of  the  noblest,  most 
refined,  and  sympathetic  Chinamen  whom  I  have  known, 
lie  was  also  exceptionally  handsome,  had  lar<i;e  bright 
eyes,  which  had  scarcely  any  characteristics  of  his  race,  and 
pure  Aryan  features,  and  wore  a  valuable  silken  cloak.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  me 
hosi)itality.  and  begged  me  to  believe  that  the  escort  would 
be  only  a  guard  ;  it  was  only  to  watch  over  our  safetv,  and 
had  orders  to  serve  us  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Ma  Chi 
Fu  brought  a  kind  letter  from  Lien  Darin,  the  Amlxm  of 
Lhasa,  in  which  he  wrote: 

I  knew  that  you  weTe  a  learnerl  gcograplicr  from  Sweden.  I 
am  sorry  that  in  consef|uence  of  the  treaty  I  am  not  now  able  to 
make  better  arrangemen'.s  for  you  in  Tiljct,  but  you  arc  a  wise  man, 
and  will  therefore  understand  the  dilliculty  in  which  I  find  my>elf 
much  a;;ain>t  mv  will. 


In  all   my  personal  contact   and   correspondence  with  the 

r'liiiij'»;i'     tlii\'     'linn.;     cti,.,,(.,l     >i-,..     <U ,».,.»     l.;„,I„,.., ) 

:      ■•••-       !iii.      i;ii,:n.-i     r.ii:iinL\-,3     aiu; 

consideration.     They   were   the    masters   of   the   country,  and 
I    had    no   right    to   trawl   about   in   Tibvt,   yet   they   never 
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iiiaili'  iHi'  of  hard  words,  mui  h  K»  (if  the  mtan-^  of  actual 
lommiUion  that  wcrr  at  thrir  (omtnand,  Init  larriid  their 
ho-[)itality  a>  I'ar  as  was  (•m-i-ti'iit  '.'.ilh  l.)\alt\-  to  thtir  own 
(iiuntrv.  Tlurrforr  I  ritaiii  thu  tiio>t  a^'rirahlc  imTnories 
111'  tlii>  and  all  my  I'oriiuT  travils. 

Ill  tin-  cwiiiii!;  I  hadf  fanuill  to  ^'(xkI  old  Ma.  gave 
liii  ;  thret'  umIc-s  horMs,  which  would,  however,  raoviT 
V, id)  L^'ood  triatrmnt,  and  thanki<l  him  for  all  hi-  kind- 
iu>^  to  mc-.  lie  (.xpri-.-c'd  a  hope  that  wc  mi,L,'ht  iiuit 
oiHi'  niori'  in  tlii-  life.  All  who  had  Ucn  of  service  to 
u-  re(ci\ed  con-idiralile  |ircsi'nt<  of  monc)-,  and  Kuni; 
(lu-liuk  demandeil  15  rupees  as  nut  for  his'<,Mrden.  I 
\\ould  have  gladly  iriven  him  several  times  the  >um  for  the 
memorable  day>  1  had  >pent  under  the  >lender  poi)lars, 
when  the  sou^diing  of  the  spring  wind>  rou-ed  me  out  of 
^leep. 
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T  WAS  awaked  rarlv  on  Manh  j;.  1  mcunli'd  my  horse, 
a(c<)nii)aiiii(l  l)v  Kohi-rt,  MuhaiiU'il  Isa,  and  thrci-  nu'ii  of 
till'  iscor.,  hilr  till'  fourth  had  '^nnr  on  witli  thr  ( aravan. 
Miihami'd  Isa  ronwvnl  my  hiarly  .i^rtTtiii^;^  to  thy  'ra>lii 
Lama,  and  my  wishes  that  the  (oursc  of  lii>  hfi-  tui^ht  run 
as  smoothlv  and  hajipily  as  lantoforc.  Mcanwhik',  I  juiid 
a  short  return  vi>it  to  Nla  Chi  Vu,  and  had  not  yet  left  him 
when  mv  excellent  caravan  leader  returned  with  the  kindest 
greeting's  from  the  Tashi  I.ama  and  a  kirj^e  silken  kaddkli, 
which  1  keep  as  a  souvenir  with  the  image  he  presented  to 
me.  Then  we  nxlc  in  close  order  through  the  fcjrbidden 
streets  for  the  last  time,  and  the  golden  temple  roofs  dis- 
ai)peared  behind  us.  So.  farewell  for  ever,  grand,  lovable, 
divini'  Tashi  Lama ! 

When  we  left  the  side  valley  of  the  Xyang-chu  and 
came  out  into  the  Tsangpo  valUy.  we  were  exjxjsed  to  the 
storm  coming  from  the  we>t  and  covering  all  the  country 
with  a  thick  cloud  of  du-i.  The  long  white  foaming  waves 
of  the  river  rose  so  high  thai  the  farther  bank  was  invisible, 
'["he  horses  were  restio^  and  would  not  go  into  the  skin 
boat,  but  at  last  we  brought  them  all  safely  over.  I  now 
nxle  a  rather  large  brown  horse  which  I  had  Ijought  in 
Shigatse.  Mv  small  white  Ladaki  was  still  in  gixnl  con- 
dition, but  he  was  exempt  from  work.  Only  three  veterans 
from   Leh   remained,   two  horses  and   a   mule.      Roi)ert   rfxlc 

olie     Oi      the     hor.-es     Irum     tile     Af;an,L;i.-e-i.-^;,     a:;-,!      ^t^.:r:,■-■ 

Isa  a  large  white  horse  from  Shigatse.  where  we  had  also  Ixjught 
two    mules;     the   baggage   was    transported    on    hired    horses 
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and  asses.  The  caravan  had  encamped  in  the  villaj^e  of 
Sadung  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tsangpo.  Ishe  had 
carried  the  four  puppies  in  his  dress  on  his  breast,  and  had 
led  Puppy  with  a  string,  that  the  young  ones  might  be 
suckled  on  the  way. 

Xe.xt  morning  wc  awoke  in  Ijcautiful  weather.  East- 
wards were  seen  a  series  of  brown  mountain  ridges  with 
shailing  growing  lighter  and  lighter  as  they  dipped  to  the 
river,  wliich  stood  out  in  slill  brighter  colouring.  The 
dwellers  on  the  bank  here  called  the  Brahmaputra  Tam- 
chok-kamba,  and  said  that  it  would  fall  for  two  months 
more,  and  would  then  rise  till  it  attained  its  maximum 
at  the  end  of  July.  Then  it  flocxjs  most  of  the  valley 
lx)ttom,  and  rolls  majestically  down,  while  all  around 
assumes  a  fresher  hue  in  the  calm  air  of  summer.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  level  of  the  water  becomes  lower, 
and  the  river  freezes  only  in  cold  winters. 

Wc  again  retire  from  the  holy  districts,  and  ride 
through  villages  standing  at  the  mouths  of  side  valleys, 
[last  granitic  promontories  of  the  northern  mountains,  over 
lolds  and  dunes,  and  camp,  as  Ixifore,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tashi  Lama  in  Tanak.  The  four  gentlemen  that  accom- 
])any  us  have  brought  their  servants  with  them,  and 
provide  their  own  shelter,  horses,  and  food.  They  have 
received  on  setting  out  a  certain  sum  for  this  pur[)ose,  l)Ut 
for  all  that  live  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers,  eat  and 
hxlge  free  of  cost,  and  order  fresh  horses  for  every  day's 
march  without  pa>ing  any  hire.  They  keep  their  travel- 
ling money  intact  in  their  pockets,  and  are  therefore  well 
pleased   with   their  commission. 

Both  on  the  28th  and  on  the  29th,  when  we  bivouacked 
in  Rungma,  we  had  violent  storms  from  noon  onwards, 
which  blew  in  our  faces.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
surroundings,  and  frequently  I  coukl  not  jx^rceive  the  man 
just  in  front  of  me.  We  were  [vst-^red  with  sand,  which 
grated  under  our  teeth,  irritate<l  .  r  backs,  and  made  our 
eyes  smart.  Where  the  valley  .as  contractetl,  the  com- 
j)ressed  wind  blew  with  double  strength,  and  the  sand- 
clouds  rolled  in  a  greyish-yellow  mass  along  the  Brahma- 
putra  valley. 
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We  'cnt  on  the  30th  on  to  K;iru  in  brilliant  weather, 
still  alon.fi  the  Tsan^n),  whicli.  green  and  free  from  ice, 
ijentlv  lapi)e(l  against  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Occasionally  a  boat  glided  downstream.  The  wild  ducks 
on  the  shore  are  very  tame,  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  kill 
diem,  and.  indeed,  no  one  wishes  to  do  so.  Only  a  slight 
local  tratTic  is  noticeable.  We  miss  the  ])ilgrims  we  s;;w  on 
the  journey  down;  they  are  now  at  home  again.  We  leavr 
on  the  right  the  small  convent  Chuding  with  its  nine  nuns. 
On  the  steep  mountain  flanks  are  rocky  i)aths  used  duriii;,' 
high  water,  for  the  road  we  follow  is  quite  covered  in 
summer    when    the    ri\er    is    5    feet    higher. 

In  Karu  wheat,  barley,  jx'as.  and  radishes  are  culti- 
vated. We  had  made  a  short  march,  and  I  had  ample  tinie 
to  interrogate  the  wise  men  of  the  village  about  the 
geography  of  the  country,  the  nuans  of  communication, 
the  climate,  the  habits  of  the  river,  and  the  directions  of 
the  wind;  but  I  have  no  room  for  such  i)articulars  in  this 
book.  I  would  rather,  instead,  introduce  our  escort  t(j  the 
reader.  Vang  Vi  Tyn  is  a  Dungan,  born  in  Shigatse;  Tso 
Tin  Pang  has  a  Chinese  father  and  a  Tibetan  mother,  has 
his  h(jme  in  Shigatse,  hcjlds  the  Lamaistic  faith,  and 
murmurs  pravers  on  the  way;  Lava  Tashi  and  Shidar 
Pintso  are  pure  Tibetans.  All'  four  are  friendly  and  ready 
to  help,  and  tell  me  in  confidence  that  they  mean  to  do 
their  very  best,  that  I  may  be  pleasexl  with  them  and  give 
them  gofxl  testimonials. 

The  last  day  of  the  month  of  March  is  marked  in  my 
journal  with  an  asterisk,  \\h\k  the  caravan  marched 
straight  towards  Ye,  the  rest  of  us  nxle  up  a  side  valley, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  the  village  Tarting-choro, 
surrounded  by  helds  and  willow  trees.  A  small  well- 
kept  mani  ringmo  is  covered  with  stones  jx)lishe(l  by 
the  river,  in  which  the  usual  formula  is  not  incised,  but 
another  in  red  and  blue  characters,  namely,  "Om  mati 
moyi  sale  do."  The  figure  ^  is  many  times  repeated, 
an(i  indicates  a  connection  with  the  Pemlx)  sect,  while  the 
figure  y^  is  a  mark  of  the  ortlKxlox  ycllow-cajts. 

I.".,,-tl-.,.v     m>     1;,..;     .inofhiT     \-ill'i(ri'       lifi\-in(r     ;i      ihhorlcn      With 

a    gilded    turret    in   a   copse   of    old    trees.     A    red    house    is 
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thi'  lluihiiii^  (G(xV>  House)  of  Tartin^^^ompa,  and  Uhind 
stands  the  house  of  the  Grand  Lama,  pictunsfiue  and 
uniciuf,  built  in  the  u<ual  luhical  style,  with  white  ste])S 
and  flat  roof.  AlK)ve  it  Tarting-gomiia  is  throned  on  its 
hill  likeChimre  or  Tik/e  in  I.adak  (lilu-trations  175,  171,  17S). 

We  enter  the  court  of  the  Uuikaiv^  with  its  red  walls; 
on  two  sides  a  roof  is  supponed  by  posts,  a  shed  for  the 
ridin.t,'  horses.  j)ack  mules,  men  and  women  wIkj  carry  fire- 
wofxi  and  fjocKls  —  a  cloister  and  a  caravanserai  at  the"  same 
time,  where  lalx)ur  llnds  harlxiuratre  under  the  protection 
of  reli.trion — and  over  it  waves  a  loni:  flaj;  from  a  larrhru,  a 
mast  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  (ourt.  The  convent  dog 
is  chained  up.  The  gate  has  an  unusually  high  threshold; 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  entrance  a  tiger  is  painted  in  fresh 
colours.  We  now  enter  the  llidlunit^.  and  I  must  confess 
thai  I  started  with  surprise  in  tht'  portal,  for  we  had  seen 
many  halls  of  the  gcxls  in  Tashi  lunp(..  ait  never  yet  one 
so  large,  ancient  and  so  wonderfully  fascinating'  in  its 
mysterious    light. 

What  rich  and  sulxlued  colouring !  The  Sego-chummo- 
Ihakang,  as  it  is  called,  is  like  a  crypt,  a  fairy  grotto,  recalling 
to  mind  the  rock  temples  of  Elephanta ; '  but  here  all  is 
of  red  painted  wocxl,  and  48  pillars  support  the  roof.  The 
capitals  are  green  and  gold,  carved  in  intricat"  and  tasteful 
designs,  and  carved  lions,  aralxsques,  and  tendrils  adorn 
the  projecting  Ix-ams  of  the  ceiling.  The  floor  consists  of 
stone  tlags,  their  cracks  filled  up  with  the  dust  of  centuries, 
so  that  it  is  smooth  and  even  as  asphalt.  The  daylight 
falls  into  the  hall  through  a  scjuare  imi>luvium.  spannefl  by 
a^  network  of  chains.  There  lanfls  the  throne  of  the 
Tashi  Lama,  who  visited  the  .onvent  two  years  ago,  and 
is  e.\'pecte<l  again  in  two  year.>,  and  opposite  is  a  pyrami- 
dal stand,  which  is  hung  with  lamps  at  certain  festivals. 
.\  lama  sits  all  day  long  at  a  tall  prayer-cylinder  (korlo  or 
mnnkor)  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  j)i'le  of  loose  leaves  a 
foot  high  in  front  of  him.  which  he  turns  over  rapidly,  and 
gabbles  thi'ir  contents  so  f|uickl\  that  one  wonders  how  his 
tongue  can  move  so  fast.  rref|uently  he  Ix'ats  a  drum, 
then  he  clashes  cvmbals,  or  turns  the  Draver-cviinfler  in 
the   heterodo.x   direction   (Illustrations  i7(),  2^ ;'). 
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Ill   another  saloon,   Ikm.Ic  this,   nposc   Craml   Lamas    o 
the    IVmlx)   sect,    hi^h    priests   of    'lartin- .uompa.     Wc    tmd 
here-   thr    ^anu'    four -ided    passage    as    round    the   >ei)ulchres 
of  Tashilunpo.     Hut   as    I    \\a>  K^inK-   as   u>ual,  Irom   n.uht 
to    left,    lamas    hu-ricd    uj)    to    slo])    me.     'Ihe    monuments 
are   like   thhortcn,   and    are   covered    with   ^old    plaques   and 
T,re(ious    stones.     Twelve    statues    of    deceased     hi^h    pru-ts 
have    iK^hind    them    hu.^e    gilded    halos,   richly   carved    v.ith 
carefullv     executed     d.lail.     l5eMde     Shen     Nime      kudun  s 
monument    lie    two    htack    smoothly  i)oli>hed    round    block.s, 
api)arentlv    of    i.orphvry    or    diabase.     On    one    of    them    is 
seen  the  'impression  of  the  foot  of    the  alx)ve-named   (.rand 
Lama.     On    the    ed^c    <>f    the    other    are    four   impressions, 
his    four    finf^ers,    jUst    as    thou.t^h    the    Hat    hand    with    the 
fingers  a  little   e.\i)anded    had    ken  i)ressed    against    a    piece 
of  hard  butter.     One  can  trv  it  with  one's  own    han(l ;     the 
lingers   fit   in   exactlv,    and    the    hollows   are    alxnit    ^   inch 
ilee^p.     It  is  well  and  naturally  executed  —  p'ui  /runs! 
"When  was  the  monastery  founded?"  I  asked. 
"That  was  so  long  ago  that  no  one  now  living  knows." 
"Who  foundiKl  it,  then?" 

"(uinchen  Ishe  Loto,  long  lx.'fore  Tsong  Kapa's  time." 
The    lamas    s])end    all    their    lives    in    the    convents,    but 
have  no  idea  how  old  these  are. 

Then  we  ascend  to  the  toj)  of  the  hill,  where  several 
convent  buiMings  stand,  and  are  received  In'  a  whole  pack 
of  vicious  (logs'.  The  chief  temi)le  hall,  Dokang  chummo, 
is  built  on  the  same  i)lan  as  the  one  Ixlow,  and  has 
numerous  images,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  strips 
and  silver  cases.  We  are  led  from  one  sanctuary  to  another, 
and  are  astonished  at  the  extremely  finely-executed  frescoes 
that  cover  the  walls.  A  temple  in  an  elevated  situation  is 
surrounded  bv  an  uncovered  passage  with  balustrades  and 
prayer  mills.  '  A  grand  panorama  of  wild  fissured  mountains 
extends  all  round. 

We  had  heard  that  the  evening  Ix-fore  our  arnval  an 
octogenarian  lama  had  died,  and  I  k-gged  to  be  allowed  to 
see  "his  cell.  But  the  excuse  was  made  that  some  monks 
were  reciting  the  pravers  for  the  dead,  and  mu>l  ii"l 
be    elisturbed.     However,    the    house    of    the    deceased    was 
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pointcfl  out  to  us,  arul  wx-  Ufiit  and  kiuRknl  at  the  door 
of  tlic  courtyard.  After  a  loni,'  wait  a  man  canu'  and 
o|)enfd  it.  Half  of  the  small  court  was  occupied  bv  a 
black  tent,  wlure  two  men  and  a  woman  were  cutting 
chips  of  w()(k1  2  feet  Ion},',  on  which  prayers  and  holy 
texts  would  be  written,  and  then  they  would  Ix-  used  to 
kindle  the  fumral  p\re  of  the  deceased.  One  was  drawing 
religious  symbols  and  cinles  on  a  large  paper,  which 
would  also  U'  burned.  We  mounted  a  short  staircase 
and  came  to  a  narrow  open  verandah  Ixfore  a  store  shed 
with  leathern  chests  containing  the  clothing  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  compartment  where  his  servant  lived,  who  was  now- 
engaged  in  printing  prayers  in  red,  on  white  [)aper,  with  a 
wocxlen  stamj);  700  such  strips  of  pajjcr  are  Inirned  with 
the  Ixxly.  and  the  prayers  follow  the  soul  through  the  un- 
known realms  of  space. 

From  here  we  reach  his  cell,  which  is  little  more  than 
double  the  size  of  my  tent.  There  sit  two  old  monks,  with 
their  backs  against  the  trellised  window.  Hooks  contain- 
ing the  prayers  for  the  dead  lie  on  a  table  Ixfore  them. 
Two  others  sit  on  the  lloor  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  All 
four  must  pray  thrice  twenty-four  hours,  day  and  night,  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  The  cell  has  a  j)illar,  and  is  full 
of  idols,  holy  vessels,  banners,  and  books  -a  small  museum. 
I  askeil  if  I  might  buy  any  of  the  things,  but  was  told  that 
they  must  all  Ix'  handed  over  to  the  monastery. 

The  divan  Ix'd,  partly  draped  with  red  hangings,  stocxi 
against  the  shorter  wall,  the  head  to  the  window.  Here 
sat  the  Ixxly,  Ixnt  \ery  much  forward  and  with  the  legs 
crossed,  and  the  back  to  the  light.  It  was  dressed  in 
coloured  garments  with  shoes  on  the  feet,  a  thin  kadakh 
over  the  face,  and  a  head-covering  of  red  and  blue  stutT 
somewhat  like  a  crown.  Hefore  it  on  the  Ixd  stood  a 
stool  with  images,   lx)wls.  and  two  burning  candles. 

The  IkhIv  is  not  consumed  in  this  dress.  A  white  frock 
is  put  on,  and  a  sfjuare  cloth  is  sprea<i  over  the  knees,  on 
which  a  large  circle  and  other  symlx)ls  are  drawn.  A  crf)wn 
(V(Uiiisliti)  of  pai)er  is  set  on  the  head,  a  sfjuare  brimless 
h.'it,  on  whirji  .n  butt')n.  is  fixed  with.in  ei'.'h!  brn.'id  teeth' 
it   resembles  an  imperial  crown.     Thus  attired   the  Ixxly.    in 
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a  sittinj^  iK)sition.  is  Iturnol  in  tlu-  Imllow  of  the  valKy 
Ixlow  llu'  triiipli'.  A  iaiiui  carriis  tlir  a>lKs  to  Kaii.i^- 
rinpochf  (Kaila.-<),  where  they  arc  (kixt^itid  in  a  holy 
(Itliorliii. 

At  the  a^'e  of  five  years  this  Vundunj^  Suhing  wa-- 
eonsif^ned  by  his  parents  in  the  year  i8^j  to  the  t  .4re  of 
tile  confratiTiiity  of  'I  artinj^  j,'ompa.  and  his  convent  name 
was  thenceforth  .\am;^an,i;  Kin|K)che.  He.  too.  was  an 
incarnation,  and  >tood  in  hij^h  repute  for  iiis  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  learning'.  On  account  of  these  nurits  lie  wa- 
burned,  while  the  othir  monks  in  Tartinn  are  cut  in  pieces. 
His  sister  and  only  relation,  an  old  wrinkled  woman,  was 
present.  'I'he  wat(  lurs  of  the  dead  wiTe  just  in  the  act  of 
eatin<^  their  dinn<  which  was  placed  on  a  stool  cold  dried 
meat.  Isamba,  and  chaii;^  (Ker).  They  were  shy  and 
astonished,  liad  never  seen  a  Huropean,  and  did  not 
know  whether  they  should  answer  my  (|Uestions  as  I  sat 
bv  them  on  the  t1oor  and  took  notes.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  they  were  less  concerned  for  themselves  than  for  the 
deceased.  Twenty  four  hours  out  of  the  prescriU'd  seventy 
two  had  passed  when  I  came  to  interrupt  the  masses  for 
the  (lead,  and  to  disturb  the  soul  which  was  nearly  set  free. 
But  Xam<;anf^  Rinpoche  sat  still,  me<litatin<,'  over  the  end- 
less enigmatical  perspective  that  the  formula  "Om  mati 
moyi  sale  do"  opened  out  to  him;  and  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  his  cell,  no  awful  wonders  and  signs  were 
seen. 

For  my  part.  I  thought  of  the  singular  fate  of  the  man 
whose  life  had  come  to  an  end  the  day  l)efore.  As  a  novice 
he  had  left  for  ever  in  childho<Kl  the  free  existence  among 
the  black  tents  and  grazing  herds,  said  farewell  to  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  and  was  received  into  a  community  of  monks, 
of  whom  none  now  remained  alive.  He  saw  his  elders  die 
one  after  ant)ther,  the  young  ones  grow  up  to  manhocxl, 
and  new  recruits  come  in.  They  wandered  for  a  season 
through  the  temple  halls,  lighted  the  candles,  and  fille<l 
the  water-bowls  before  the  statues  of  the  gcxls.  and  then 
passed  on  to  other  scenes  on  ihe  endless  road  to  Nirvana. 
Seventy  five  ycar'^  he  had  Ix'on  an  inm.-itc  of  the  monastery, 
and  had  lived  in  the  cell  in  which  his   btnlv  now   lav.     How 
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manv  soirs  imM  lu'  havr  worn  niit  on  the  ^ann-  stoni'  Hour! 
I'or  MVtiily  I'lw  yrars  he  had  siar(hi-<l  thi'  hdly  m  ripliiris 
anil  liad  pondiml  over  an  cakr  existence  U-yond  the 
funeral  pyre;  for  seventy  five  years  he  had  sicn  the  westerly 
-torni:^  driving'  the  >-and  along  the  Hrahmaputra  valley. 
Only  ye>terda\,  at  the  point  of  expiring,  he  had  iistene*! 
to  the  sound  of  the  temple  Ulls,  wliidi.  with  tluir  {Iap|)ers 
l)ound  with  large  faleon's  feather>,  had  rung  in  his  pa:->age 
to  the  world  Uyond.  .Xnd  then  with  tottering  steps  he 
had  foliownl  the  uncertain  track  of  the  brethren  who  had 
l)assed  away  l)efore  him. 

Such  a  life  seem>  ho|Hlessly  sad  and  gloomy.  And  yet 
a  man  who  will  venture  to  shut  him>elf  day  and  night  within 
tile  walK  of  a  dim  convent  mu^t  possc-ss  faith,  conviction, 
and  ])atieiKe,  for  it  is  a  prison  which  he  in  the  tumult  of 
iiis  mind  has  chosen  of  his  own  free  will.  lie  has  re- 
nounced the  world  when  he  allows  himself  to  l)e  walled  in 
.ilive  in  the  dark  courts  of  'Parting;  and  when  the  smoke  of 
hi^  pyre  ascend-^,  it  nnnt,  if  ecjual  justice  l>e  meted  out  to 
all,  1h'  a  pleasant  savuur  Ufore  the  eternal  throne. 

Hut  evening  was  coming  on,  and  we  must  set  out  again. 
IMow  in  a  field  a  woman  was  ploughing  with  two  oxen. 
She  wa>  singing  loudly  and  cheerily  to  lighten  her  work. 
We  nnle  on  Ijctween  low  mountains,  leaving  Tanka  gompa 
on  our  left.  When  wc  came  down  to  the  ])lain  the  darkness 
was  imi)enetral)le.  King  made  denser  by  thick  clouds.  A 
violent  north  wind  aro>e,  bringing  cold  air  from  the  Chang- 
tang.  At  length  we  caught  sight  of  comet  tails  of  shooting 
sparks — our  camp-fire  in  the  Ve,  where  we  had  halted  for 
a  night's  rest  two  months  Ix'fore. 

We  remained  two  days  in  the  Ve  or  Veshung,  an<!  here 
took  some  lilKTties  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  our  passport,  but  the  ocort  made  no  j)rotcst.  On 
the  t"ir>t  day  we  nxle  to  Tugden  gompa,  a  row  of  cubical, 
two-storeyed  houses  painted  dark  greyish-blue  with  vertical 
white  and  red  >tripes.  The  monastery  is  said  U)  be  of  the 
same  colour  as  tlie  famcjus  Sekiya.  south-west  of  Tashi- 
lun])o,  and  also  Ulongs  to  the  sect  which  allows  lamas  to 
m-iirrv  un'ler  certain  con'litions.  The  cf.invent  b.as  thirtv 
mcjnks,    and    is   directly   under   the    Labrang    (Tashi-lunpo). 
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I   will    not  enter   into   ;i    full   description,  but  will   only  say 
that  the  lsok(i)iii,   the  assembly  saloon  and   reafling-roo'm  of 
the   lamas,    had    four   red    j)illars,   divans   in   the    nave,    and 
handsome    banners   on    the    walls   of   the    side   aisles,    which 
were   jjainted    on    Chinese   silk,    some   with   dragons   on    the 
lower  border,  some  without.      'I"he  st.-'ues  for  the  most  part 
re|)resent   monks    of    high    rank   (Lama  kunchuk,   i.e.   divine 
lamas   or    incarnations).      Rcfore    the    portal    stands  a   huge 
bundle    of    hkIs    with    streamers   in    all    the   colours   of    the 
rainl)()w,  which  are  already  torn  by  the  wind.     In  an  upper 
hall  is  enthronid  a  figure  of   Hlobiin-Lama,  a  regular  bishop, 
with  mitre,  cassock,  and  crozier.     Some  of  these  statues  are 
verv    comical       fat,    jolly    old    Ws    with    a    divinelv    gentle 
smile    on    their    rosy    lips,    wide-opened    eyes,    and '  chubby 
cheeks,     sometimes     with     moustaches    and'    im])crials.     The 
likeness    is   probably    more   than   doubtful,    but   at    anv   rate 
they    are     very    unlike    one    another.     Most    of    them    are 
wrapi)ed   in  >ilken   mantles.     The  Labrang    here  was  closed, 
for   the    head    lama   of  Tugden   was  gone   to    the   tent   of   a 
dying    nomad    to    the    north.     W'c    visited    a    monk's    cell 
instead.      It   had    a   yard,   a   stall    for   the    monk's   horse,    a 
small   dark   closet  for  a  kitchen,  where  a   cat  kept  comi)anv 
with    two    pots,    and    a    large    lumlxr-room    crammed    with 
clothes,  rigs,  images  of  Huddha,  Iwoks,  and  tools,  in  which 
a   novice,   the  ;.ui)il    of  the  monk,  kxlged. 

Imnndiately  to  the  south-east  of  Tugden  a  small  poor 
nunnery,  (ianden-chciding,  lies  buried  among  hills.  The 
(lukani^.  a  dark  crypt  with  red  pillars  and  neatly  carved 
capitals,  is  reached  through  an  unpretending  portal  in  the 
middle  of  the  fagade.  Beggarly  offerings,  scraps  of  iron 
and  other  rubbish,  are  hung  on  nails  driven  into  the 
pillars.  The  scrku-lhakatig,  the  holy  of  holies,  receives 
its  light  from  the  larger  hall,  and  as  "this  is  dark,  it  must 
be  pitch  dark  in  the  inner  shrine.  The  statues  of  Chenresi 
(Avalokiteswara)  and  of  the  Tsepagmcd  (Amitayus)  can 
only    be    seen    with    a    lamp. 

The  -ivteen  nuns  of  the  convent  are  under  the  control 
of  Ta-hi  lun[)o,  and  the  Tashi  Lama  provides  them  with 
tea  once  a  day;  the  rest  of  their  focxl  they  must  Kg  in  the 
li'  u>es  and   tents,  so  that  ^u^le  of  them  are  alwavs  on   Lhe 
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road.  Now  there  were  only  five  sisters  at  home,  all  dirty 
xvith  >hort  hair,  and  poorlv  clad.  Two  were  young  and 
^hy,  the  others  were  old  wrinkled  women  with  silveiy  grey 
lirl'tles,  and  in  rlothes  which  had  Ixen  red  once,  but  were 
now  black  with  .lirt.  i)artlv  soot  from  the  kitchen  a  miser- 
able hole,  where  thev  sjxnd  most  of  the  day.  I  asked  them 
whether  thev  had  attended  the  festival  in  Tashi  lunpo,  Init 
they  rei)lie.r  that  their  means  wouM  not  allow  them  except 
wlien  a  charitai)le  person  gave  them  travelling  monev.  I 
always  left  a  few  ru|)ees  in  the  c(;nvents  I  visited,  and  the 
iiima'tes  were  never  too  holy  to  take  the  valuable  metal 
from  the  hands  of  an  unlx-liever. 

I'he  whole  broad  valley  at  Ye  is  Ix-girt  by  a  circle  ()f 
monasteries.  Our  Chinamen  had  given  notice  of  my  viMt 
on  April  2  to  Tashi  gemlx\  a  large  convent  of  200  monks, 
who    Ix-long    to   the   same   colour    as    tiie    monks  of    I  ashi 


had    an    h(jur's    ride    to 


this    town    of    white 


lunpo.     We    —    — 

sanctuaries,    which  are    erecte<l    at   the    foot    of   a    mountain 

<;.)ur      \l;<)Ut    :oo  brethren  gave   me  a  civil    greeting  at   the 

entrance,    and    kxl    me    to    the    i)aved    court    of    ceremonks, 

which  has  the  same  apfx-arance  as  the  one  in    I  ashi  luni-o. 

i>    surroun<led    bv    pillared    galleries,    has    numerous    pictures 

of   Buddha  painte-d   in  fresco  on   the  walls,  and   a  throne  for 

the   Tashi    Lama,   who  celebrates  a  mass  here  once  a   year_ 

Hy    a    stairca>e  of  wocxl    and    stone.   Ix-tweeii    two  pillars  ()f 

the  entrance  hall,  where  the  four  spiritual  kings  keep  'vat  a 

on  the  walls,  we  enter  into  a  ilukdu,:^.  with  the  usual  liillars 

and    divans.     On    two   of   these    pillars    hang   comi)lete    suits 

of   armour   with   shirts   of   mail.   cas(iues   and   tasses  of   iron 

scales    fastened     together    with    iron     rings,     maces,    spears. 

tridents,  and    lances;    on  one  of    these  lances  hangs  a  while 

pennant     with     a     brown     torder;      on     the     [unnant     arr 

written    characters,    and    on    the    \m\M   of  the    lance  a    skul 

is     placed.     Among     the     harness     tankas     are     suspended. 

which,  surrounded    bv    silken    cloths,    look  like   escutcheon^. 

Amid  this  harness  ami  weapons,  which  are  worn  by  divin.- 

]K)wers  when  contending  with  devils,  one   may  fancy  onescl. 

suddenlv  transi)lanted  into  an  ancient  Asiatic  castle. 

A    gallery   ru!-    round    three    sides,    and    standards    and 
banners  hang  .  own  from  it.  all  in  fresh  c(jlours,  tasteful  and 
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liandMimc.  In  the  muldk-  of  tlic  altar  rank  is  cnthronul 
Sakya-tiil)|)a.  tin.'  Buddlia,  and  Ixlori-  the  statues  stands  a 
row  of  |)olished  bra^s  howls  wilh  li^ht^  whii  I1,  min,L,'li:i^' 
uilli  llic  daylight,  (-a^t  a  ma.u'ii  i,']eam  u\ir  the  (ki>ky  liall. 
Some  are  fiHed  with  ery>tal  ekar  water,  the  nectar  of  tlie 
^.kIs. 

On  one  of  the  lonfjer  si(k'<  the  folios  of  the  Kanjiir.  the 
collection  of  canonical  books  contained  in  loS  \dkinie-, 
as  many  as  the  beads  in  a  rosary,  are  arranued  in  ])i,^eon- 
holes.  The  Tanjur,  the  other  collection,  coii-i>ts  of  2:55 
folios  —  a  caravan  of  alxnit  150  horses  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  two  bibles  of  the  'I'ilRtans.  ( )nly  rich  mon 
asteries  are  able  to  keep  lH)lh.  The  thoui^ht  that  no  one 
but  themselves  has  waded  throu.uh  these  indless  scrijitures 
must  inspire  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  monk>.  A  layman 
is  unable  to  confound  a  monk;  he  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  dipping  deeplv   into  the>e    everlastint,'   truth>. 

Aljove  the  idols  and  the  altar  run>  a  frie/.e  of  small 
Buddha  imaf^es  forming,  perhaps  unintentionally,  a  highly 
decorative  element  of  the  internal  architecture  of  the  hall. 

Beside  it  lies  the  Kasang  Ihakang,  a  temple  with  >i.\teen 
pillars  and  a  statue  of  the  Sakya-tubpa.  The  hall  is  well 
lighted  with  skylights,  and  alx^unds  in  gold  and  valual»les, 
climbing  lk)wers,  sacred  trees,  and  lactiuered  shrines 
inlaid  with  gold.  Here,  too.  are  holy  writings  with 
unusually  elegant  margins;  an  embroidered  silk  cover  is 
lakl  over  each  volume.  A  copper  gong  is  sounded  when- 
ever fresh  water  is  poured   into  the  votive  lx)wls. 

'Vhv  Tsokang  is  a  more  elevated  hall,  which  is  draj)e<l 
with  black  hangings  striped  white  at  the  bottom. 

Monks  Were  sitting  in  a  small  open  space  wilh  a 
(|uantitv  of  small  articles  K'fore  them;  it  was  an  auction, 
at  wliii  h  the  worldly  gocnls  of  a  departed  brother  were 
being  sold.  I  acijuired  some  woinlen  blocks  with  which 
the  holv  scriptures  are  printed  by  hand. 

In  the  Clanden  Ihakang  we  see  two  chhorlcns  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  In  one  of  tliem  are  j)reservcxl  relics 
of  a  (jrand  Lama,  some  of  his  blood,  his  t)ones.  and  his 
intestines.  In  a  room  situated  beside  this  hall  we  saw 
with   surprise   sjx   curious    figures   of   cast    iron,    representing 
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F.uropcans  in  the  ilrc^s  of  tht-  thirties  (if  the  ninctirnth 
century,  witli  tall  1  himney  pot  hats,  stilT  f()lfle<l  nee  kdoths, 
upstandinf^  collars,  and  dress  coats  with  hi,t,'h  collars, 
V, hi>ker>,  and  inoii>la(. he-  They  had  conie  fn.m  Tekin, 
and  were  <|uite  out  of  place  here  Ixfore  the  tasteful  f^rouj) 
of  Huddhas.  which  was  set  up  in  a  red  lac(|uerc(l  niche, 
whiTe  climbing  jilants,  dragons,  ami  small  figures  like 
Cupids  or  angels  were  UautifuUy  carved. 

The    Mankang  Ihakang    has    figures    of    the    higher    g(xls 
on  the  walls,  and  in  the  middle  a  jjrayer  cylinder  rises  from 
the    lloor    u|)   to    the    (ciling.     1 1  .\    feet    high,    and   of   such 
( ircumference  that   I    laid   my   ouNtretched   arms  four  times 
round   it.   measuring  from   finger-tijis  to  finger  tips.      Its  red 
-urface    is    coviTcd     with    gigantic    golden    characters,    and 
round     the     middle    of    tlu'    cylinder    dances    a     string    of 
g(Kl(lesses.     A    smaller    hall     of    the    same    kind     is    called 
.Mankang-chang.     On  the  upper  edge   of    its    prayer  cylinder 
i-.  a  peg  which,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  strikes  against  the 
i!a])per   of    a    IkII.     .-Xn    old    lama    sat    Ix'fore    it    and    kept 
the    cylinder    in    constant    motion    hy    means    of    a    string 
attached    to   a   crank  on   the   iron   axle.     It   is   the   duty   of 
himself     and     an(Jther     monk     to      keep     this     mcjnstrosity 
humming   all   the  day  and    half   the   night,  or  from        '.rise 
to  midnight.     As  he  sat  turning,  he  said  his  prayers      a^  he 
ili  1   not  murmur  them  in  the  usual  way.     No,  he  IxUowefl, 
he  howled  out  inarticulate  sounds,  so  that  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth,    j)erspired,    and    groaned,    throwing    himself    violently 
hack  at   each   revolution,   and   then    lx;nding   forward   again. 
He  was.  so   I  v.as  told,   in  a   religious  ecstasy,  and  did  not 
hear,  however  loudly  one  shoute-fl  to  him.     I  should   prefer 
the  oar  of  a  galley  slave  to  this  monster,  which  cripples  any 
capacity   of   thinking   freely   in    the   darkness    of   the   crypt, 
where    only    mu>ty    dumb    g(Kls    can    Ik-    witnesses    of    its 
rotations.     I    l(M)ked    at    my   watch;     the    Ik'II  soundi-d   nine 
times    in    a    minute,    so    that    the    machine    makes    10,000 
revolutions   Ixfore   the    midnight   hour  comes   to   release    the 
weary  nifink. 

\Ve  pas-ed  the  v.hole  day  in  the  wonderful  monastery 
Ta-hi  gemlx'.  which,  after  Ta-lii  lunpo,  is  the  richest  and 
l"i!u>l    I    have   seen    in    Tilnt.     As    to   cleanh'ness   and   giKnl 
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la-tr,  it  surpasses  all.  'i'lu'  ti'm|.K'  halls  wtTf  will  li<^htf<l 
Iiv  luinuTdii-  uiiiiliiws.  the  midtiay  sun  shone  in  iKtwirn 
thi'  pillars  ami  prcKliurd  a  iHuitihinj.;  play  of  liKht  and 
-hade,  and  nvialnl  a  eharminj,'  arranmnieiil  of  colours 
hetwii'n  red  and  K"'*'-  Some  monk>  sat  on  a  <livati  and 
(onviTM-d  vith  our  coin|ianion>;  they  made  a  dear  and 
effective  picture  in  the  sunlight,  nd  on  a  red  hack^^round. 
Otlurs  le;',ne(l  a.^ainst  the  pillar-,  -oKmn  as  Koman 
>enators  in  thi  ir  toj^as,  in  a  IIoikI  of  sun>hine,  while  a 
din-e  group  of  lluir  hrethnn  v>a>  dimly  seen  under  the 
shadows  of  the  gallery.  And  where  tlie  sunlxams  played 
on  the  gold  of  lUiddiia's  roU-  and  broke  on  the  leaves  of 
the  golden  lotu>  llower,  out  of  whith  he  ri.Ms,  relle.xions 
were  scattered  through  the  fairy  hall,  and  the  iiillar^>  shone 
like  trans|)arent  rulm-.  We  were  daz/.led  k'y  these  eilects 
of  light,  and  might  have  been  transplanted  to  the  halls  of 
the  gnomes. 

In  contra-t  to  all  this  wealth,  an  old  blind  man  of  eighty 
sat  at  a  street  corner  with  a  stalT  in  ea(  h  hand,  and  sang  a 
beggar's  diltv.  lU-ide  him  lay  a  half  starved  dog,  his  only 
friend  in  this  world.  The  j'itying  love  of  Sakya-muni  did 
not  extind  so  far  a-  to  release  this  old  man  from  the  lionds 
of  age  and  suffering.  He  al>o  found  a  place  in  the  picture 
•rallerv  of  mv  skelihljook,  which  on  this  memorable  day 
received  considerable  additions.  .\s  iver,  I  felt  myself  to 
Im-  only  a  pa~-ing  pilgrim,  a  wanderer  who  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Tashi  gemU-  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  stranger 
and  guest  in  the  dreary  valle\s  of  'l";lxt  and  its  mysterious 
enchanting  temples. 

The  sun  had  >et  when  we  nxle  home,  but  the  crests  of 
the  eastern  mountains  still  glowinl  as  in  a  rain  of  trans- 
parent gold.  In  the  gently  rii)pling  water-channels  the 
wild  geese  gathered,  screaming,  for  their  spring  migration, 
and  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  over  the  wide  fields  of 
Veshung. 
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()\  .Xpril  :;  vr  jiuniiAtd  Mra('ily  alonj;  t'r  way  t.>  the 
west  In-  sniilinj:  villaj^i-  and  small  convents,  and  a^ain  wc 
ai)i)n)atlu«l  llie  bank  of  the  'IVan^M),  at  a  plaee  where  a 
s.vavin<;  rope  hrid^'e  is  stretched  k'tween  two  loose  blocks 
on  'the  hanks.  Here  the  river  forms  rapids,  and  alx)vc 
tliis  point  it  is  onlv  50  yards  hroad,  often  still  less,  and  the 
valley  alx)ve  the  '  Vc'shiHif,'  expansion  is  narrow  and  con- 
tiiud'.  From  the  village  Pusum.  where  we  encamp,  is  seen 
thi'  mountain  Navala.  one  of  the  fixed  points  in  Ryder's 
liiani;iiIation.  His'  and  Rawling's  exi.edition  travelkd  to 
tile  south  of  tile  Tsan^qx).  and  it  would  W-  two  months 
more  1  .fore  I  shoukl  first  come  in  contai  t  with  their  route. 
The  river  will  rise  a  month  longer  in  conse(iuence  of  the 
meltinj^  of  ice  in  the  higher  jnirts  of  its  course  in  the 
distant    west. 

The  village  Pusum  lies  on  a  steep  terrace  a1x)ve  the 
river.  Cones  of  detritus  descend  to  the  bank,  and  steej) 
mountains  rise  on  the  southern  side.  The  valley  is 
narrow  and  quite  straight,  so  that  Tinsoling,  the  end  of 
the  next  day's  march,  can  Ix.-  seen  from  I'usum;  it  is 
])erched  on  its  rocky  jjromontory  like  a  cattle  on  the  Rhine. 
The  i)ath  passes  over  steep  disagreeable  slo[x.s  of  pebbles, 
(^nly  grev  and  red  granite,  with  black  schist,  is  seen  Ixith 
in  the  solid  rock  and  in  the  debris. 

Almost  immediately  south  of  Chagha.  a  \illage  of 
a  couple  of  stone  houses  in  a  grove  of  old  willov  >,  the 
monasterv  and  dzong  of  Tiiiziling  appear  on  the  right 
bank.     The    river   is   narrow,    and    the    bank    full    of    round 
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,  iaiiKs  are  laid;  on  the.-e  pa^en.uers  walk,  u-in,u'  th.e  eh 
a^  hand  rails.  The  Pinz^.'lin,^  hiiil.ui'  has  not  been  u>ed  lor 
three  vears;  anv  one  who  wants  to  cross  to  I'in/.olin,^  from 
C'ha.irha  must  ^o  upstream  to  Ladsed/.on.t,'  and  make  u-^e 
of  the  ferrv  there.  I  iiKjuired  how  old  the  brid.^e  was. 
"As  old  as  the  monastery."  wa>  the  answer.  "And  how 
''  i>  the  mona>ti'ry?"  .\  villa.u;er  answered  at  nin<lom, 
th()U>and  vears."  .Another  said  that  this  was  an 
m()na>tery  had  t)een  founded  two 
■d'^n  by  a  lama  named  \'itsyn  Tara 
monks  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  Pinzolins.;,  but  half  of  them  had  ,uone  on  their  travels. 
An  ofrieial  of  the  dzong,  with  the  title  of  Dsabo,  lived  in 
Chajzha,  and  examined  our  passjjort  (Illustration  i8o). 

The  river  was  at  its  lowest  level,  but  durinj:?  hi.gh water 
it  is  said  to  come  up  to  the  chains  of  the  l)rid;j;e,  which 
seems  to  me  im])robable,  for  they  hang  fully  6  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  their  lowest  part.  A  channel 
remains  open  in  the  middle  of  the  river  even  in  cold 
wiiUer>.  Hoats  reach  the  side  \alley  in  which  Shigatse 
lies  in  four  to  Ave  days,  but  during  the  summer  in  two  or 
three  davs,  for  then  the  river  flows  down  with  tremendous 
velocity.  It  is  considered  less  dangerous  to  travel  in  a 
high  itood,  for  then  the  boats  glide  smoothly  over  boulders 
and  sand  banks,  and  it  is  said  that  a  man  is  very  seldom 
drowned,  ov  a  boat's  cargo  lost. 

Hlack  and  dark-]Hir]jle  mountains  rise  around  the  village, 
tlieir  surface  only  visible  in  some  ])laccs  in  strips  between 
belts  of  driftsand;  they  are  like  tiger  skins.  Near  a  ridge 
to  the  south-west  lies  a  large  dune  as  though  it  were 
attached  to  it. 

The  order  of  the  day  j'or  Ajiril  >  was  that  Muhamed 
Is.a  v.iih  the  hired  animals  aiul  the  baggage  should  encamp 
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at   the   point   wlurc   the    Ra<.';i-t-^an,m)()   Hows   into   the   upper 
Brahmaputra.     The    rest    of    us    nxle    uj)    to   a    small    i)a>s. 
Tsukrhung-chant;,    on    a    spur  of    the  mountains    whieh    ex- 
tends   to    the    bank    of    the    main    river.     From    the   summit 
there  is  a  grand  view  over  the  main  valley  and  its  stnam, 
vdiich  meanders  over  gravel  and   sand  in  two  arms.     Below 
we   caught   sight   of   mule   caravans,    mere   specks,    but    their 
bells    filled    the    valley    with    their    noise.     The    way    runs 
headlong    down    to    the    valley    IxAtom    so    that   we   had   to 
engage    extra   men   to  carry   the    baggage,    with    which    the 
horses    could    ncjt      clamber    down    the    preci]iit(jus    slopes. 
Large   dark   fish   swam   in   a   st()[)ped-ui)  arm   of   the   river, 
and'' here   sat    Shukkur    Ali    with   hi^    rod.     Sand -dunes   ten 
feet  high  are  a  common  occurrence,   and   on  the  steij)  side, 
turned  from  the  wind,  that  is,  the  east  side,  pools  are  often 

formed. 

To    the    south-west    opens   a    large    portal   with   shelving 
mountains    in    the    background    and    short    si(le_  valleys,   the 
whole   forming  a   Ixautiful  scene.     Through   this    portal   the 
Brahmaputra    comes   dov.n    towards    the    Raga-tsang{)o,    but 
this  river  is  known  here  in    its  lowest    course    by  the  name 
Dok-chu,   while   the   main   river   is   known   as   the   Dam-chu 
(=Tamchok).     At  the  confluence   no  tents  were  to  be  seen, 
and    Muhamed    Isa    told    me   afterwards   that    he^  could    not 
stay  there  as  the  countrv  was  quite   barren.      We   therefore 
rode    up   the    D(jk-chu    valley    to   the    village    Tangna,    con- 
sisting    of     ten     stone     houses.      The     inhabitants    cultivate 
peas,"  wheat,    and     barley,    but   cannot   count   with   certainty 
on   a   harvest. 

I  would  on  no  account  miss  seeing  the  coniluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  therefore  ordered  my  men  to  descend 
the  Dok-chu  vallev  next  day  to  this  ix)int.  But  the  escort 
would  not  hear  of'  it.  It  was  clearly  stipulated  in  the  pass- 
l^ort  that  we  must  not  go  backwards  and  forwards  as  we 
liked,  Init  must  march  straight  to  Ladak.  M  last  they 
vieklcd  under  the  condition  that  the  excursion  should  not 
last  more  than  one  day. 

In    the    morning    Muhamed    Isa    took   the    boat    and    the 
oars  down  to  the  river,  while  ro]ies,  stakes,  axes,  poles,  and 
•  ■  ,.-f.r,.  ^o.-,-;,.,l    h-,-   T   iflili-;  fldwn   to    the    continence 
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bv  the  wav  wc  had  come-  the  dav  before.  On  arriving  at 
tlie  bank  t  found  the  b(Wt  already  i)ut  together,  and  took 
mv  seat  in  it  with  a  1"ibetan  who  was  familiar  with  the 
river  and  handled  the  oars  as  skilfully  as  though  he  had 
done  nothing  else  all  his  life,  but  he  was  accu:,tomed  to  steer 
his  own  boat  between  the  banks  at  Tangna.  and  knew  the 
channel  downstream.  .  . 

Our     voyage     through     the     rapids     is     exciting     and 
adventurous.'    The     fall     of     the     river     is  by    no     means 
uniform,   but   changes   from   place   to    place,   roaring  rapids 
alternating     with     deep     fjuiet     basins.     Large     and     small 
boulders    have    fallen    into    the    river    from    the    mountain 
flanks   and    sometimes   it    seems    impossible    to   get   through 
them.     But    the    oarsman    knows    how    to    steer    the    beat. 
We  hear  the  roar  of  the  next    ra])id   from  a  distance,   and 
keep   a  sharp   lookout   in  front.     Some  of   our   Ladakis   run 
along  the  path  on  the  bank  and  warn  us  of  serious  dangers. 
The     teat     rushes     living    downstream.      The     boatman 
'.its    silent    with    his    teeth    clenched    and    his    feet    firmly 
planted   against  the  bottom,   and  grasps  the  oars  so  tightly 
in   his   horny   hands   that    the   knuckles  become   white.     Ue 
had    passed    successfullv    several     rapids    and    were    gliding 
])leasantlv   over  a   reach   of   smooth   water,   when   we   heard 
the  warning  roar  of  the  next  ra])ids,  this  time  louder  than 
ever     and    two    Ladakis    stood    .-nouting    and    gesticulating. 
I    Tot   up  in   the   boat   and  saw  that   the  Dok-chu  split  into 
two  arms,  and  that  the  water  dashed  foaming  among  dark 
shaip-edged    boulders.      The    place    looked    impassable,    the 
intervals    between  the    boulders    seemed    much    too    narrow 
for    the   boat,    which    might    any    moment    have    its  bottom 
torn    by   treacherously  hidden    stones;    over   some    of  these 
the    water    poured    in    bright-green    hillocks,    and    then    was 
scattered  into  foaming  spray.     "I   shall   be  glad   if  all   goes 
well,"  I  thou-ht,  but  I  left  the  boatman  to  his  own  devices. 
We    were   soon   in    the   sucking   current,    which   endures   no 
resistance,   and   flew   quicker   and   quicker    tcnvards   the   two 
rapids     With    powerful    strokes    the     oarsman    forced     the 
boat  to  enter  the  left  branch.      The  Ladakis  stood  speech- 
!e.^5  on  the  bank,  and  waitefl   till  we  were  wrecked  to  wade 
into   the   rapids   and   rescue   us.     Now   we   dashed   towards 
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the  fif'^t  block,  but  the  boatman  guided  his  boat  into  the 
deepest  water  and  let  it  slip  down  a  small  waterfall,  after 
which  we  received  a  thrust  from  the  other  side.  Now  the 
channel  became  l)roader  but  also  shallower,  and  we  grazed 
the  bottom,  fortunately  only  with  the  keel  and  witliout 
s|)ringing  a  leak.  The  current  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
us  away  over  stones  and  rubbish. 

After  a  while  the  two  arms  re-unite  and  the  river 
becomes  smooth  and  deep.  The  boatman  has  never 
changed  countenance,  and  now  he  heli)s  on  with  the 
oars.  We  are  on  the  north  side  (jf  the  valley,  and  just 
at  the  Ix'nd  where  the  river  turns  southwards  the  water 
rages  and  boils  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  here  the 
undaunted  boatman  declares  that  we  can  go  no  farther. 
I  hold  my  breath  at  the  sight  of  the  white  foaming  water 
which  breaks  over  the  threshold  of  the  fall ;  the  boat  will 
Ix,'  carried  away  in  a  second  by  the  suction  <jf  the  water 
and  will  \x;  infallibly  capsized.  Hut  just  at  the  right 
moment  the  boatman  steers  our  nutshell  aside  into  a  bay 
with  a  back  current,  and  we  are  able  to  land.  The  Ladakis 
hurry  up,  draw  the  boat  ashore,  and  set  it  afloat  again 
Ix'low   the  waterfall. 

Xow  we  float  jjleasantly  past  the  steep  rocky  walls  of 
the  southern  bank,  where  the  depth  is  sometimes  5  feet, 
and  sometimes  less  than  a  foot.  I  have  a  i)ole  and  help  to 
hold  ofl'  the  boat  from  the  bank.  Again  we  are  carried  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley  and  dance  and  rock  through 
a  series  of  small  lively  rapids,  usually  quite  deep  enough. 
Xow  and  then  we  graze  the  bottom,  but  the  wooden  keel 
resists  the  thumps.  Below  a  gigantic  boulder  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  a  sucking  whirlpool,  into  which  we 
nearly  stumble,  but  we  get  i)ast  safely,  and  at  last  arrive 
at  the  point  where  the  Dok-chu  pours  its  snow- fed  waters 
into  the  flocxl  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

The  tributary  here  forms  a  delta  with  two  branches 
between  gravelly  banks  5  feet  high.  A  [X)st  was  driven 
in  on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  arm,  to  which  we  fastened 
one  end  of  a  rope,  with  the  other  end  I  rowed  over  to  the 
right  bank,  where  the  rope  wa:-  fastened  to  another  post. 
I'he   breadth  was   59  yards.      Then  I   measured  the  depth 
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;it  ilrvcn  point-  at  rqual  <li~tan(c-  ajiart,  and  found  that  it 
did  not  (Nfrrd  >:'i  •>^'-t-  ' 'i*-'  vt'ocity  was  nu'a>urid  on  tlu- 
surface',  half  way  down,  and  at  ihf  Itottom.  with  Lyth's 
current  nutcr.  Taking'  the  hrcadlh  and  tlir  awrai^c 
vtlocitv  wi'  arrive  at  the  diMliar^e.  which  in  the  two  amis 
of  the  Dok  chu  amounted  to  1  1O5  cuhie  feet  per  >eeon(l.  ^ 

Where  the  two  stream>  unite  tlie  Dok  elm  is  rapid  and 
tumultuous,  the  lirahniaputra  >low.  (k\-\).  and  (juiet.  Its 
breadth  was  50  yards  and  its  maximum  di'plh  15.,:;  feet; 
the  bed  is  therefor^'  narrow  and  very  deeply  excavated. 
The  di-char^e  amounted  to  .?(j06  feet  in  the  second,  or 
two  and   a   half  tiniis  that  of  its  tributary  the  Dok  chu.  ^_ 

When  I  had  hni-^hed  thi>  work,  our  friends  Tso  Tint,' 
Pani:;  and  Lava  Ta-lii  aciompanied  me  on  a  sh.ort  excursion 
down  the  main  >tream.  and  then  we  landed  on  a  pro- 
montor\  where  our  men  lighted  a  hre  and  served  up  the 
best  provisions  we  had.  nauiely.  hard  boiled  egt,'S,  slices  of 
cold  thicken,  and  milk.  A  cordial  and  mixed  party,  a 
Swede  amont;  Tibetans,  Chinamen  and  Ladakis,  we 
])artook  of  our  latc'  dinner  amid>t  the  <i;randest.  and 
miwt  boldly  >culptured  landscape  conceivable.  While 
the  other>  smoked  their  ])ipes  and  sipped  their  greasy  tea. 
I  drew  a  sketch  of  the  mii,dUy  i^^ate  of  solid  <.,Tanite  throu.gh 
which  the  lirahmapulra  rolls  its  volumes  of  water  on  Us 
way  to  the  east,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dihoni:^  and  the  plains 
of 'Assam.  We  should  have  liked  to  stay  here  longer, 
watching  how  moment  after  moment  the  insatiable  streani 
gathers  in  its  abundant  tribute  from  the  Dok-chu,  l)Ut  it 
was  growing  dark  and  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  back,  so 
wc  packed  up  our  boat  and  stowed  it  on  hired  horses  with 
the  other  baggage,  mounted  into  the  saddle,  and  nxle  up 
the  vallev.  As  liad  often  hajipened  before,  we  were  to-day 
overtaken  by  the  darkness.  Rabsang  went  in  front  with  a 
Til)etan  on  either  side,  and  all  three  bellowed  as  loud  as 
they  could.  All  were  in  excellent  si)irits,  it  was  so  fresh  an<l 
l)leasant  under  the  twinkling  stars,  and  the  merry  singer-, 
accomi)anied  by  the  jingle  of  the  be'ls  on  the  Chinese 
horses,  awoke   a   shrill  echo    in    the    recesses  of    the    moun- 
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men  came  to  mitt  ih  with  jJapiT  laiitcrti<,  and  soon  aftir 
wc  sat  n.'>tin,L,'  in  our  tents  aiur  a  liani  tint  wry  in-tnu  ti\i' 
(lay'j^  work.  Xext  day  wr  mart  lied  .Ljintly  u|)  the  Dokchu 
valley  in  a  north  winterly  dirretioii,  a  <  lnrmini{ly  iH-autiful 
road,  where  one  would  liki'  to  di-niount  rrjieatedly  to  enjoy 
conveniently   the   wild    mountain   xencry. 

I>ut  now  I  eannot  loitrr;  one  \k\':,v  after  anotlur  of  my 
journal  must  be  turned  over  if  I  am  r\t  r  to  (onu-  to  an 
vn(\  of  my  <kscri|)tion  of  this  jouriuy  on  whidi  >o  many 
hard    experirnce>    and    disa^rei'ahle    adventures    awaited    u^. 

We  ride  throUf.,di  rubbish  and  eoar^'  sand,  tln'  weathering 
prcKiuets  of  the  ^rey  .granite,  and  pass  a  suries>ion  of 
transverse  valleys  and  several  jiieturesque  villat^is.  <  )ne 
of  the>e,  Maehunj,'.  is  llnely  situated  at  the  foot  of  stee]) 
roeks  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  from  which  an 
oval  block  has  fallen  down  and  stands  like  a  ^ii;antic  e^L^ 
in  the  sand,  a  ]iedestal  waitinj^  for  an  etjuestrian  statue. 
On  its  eastern  side,  smoothly  poli-hed  by  wind  and 
weather,  a  re^'ular  tricolour  is  painttd.  white  in  the  middle, 
red  on  the  left  and  blue  on  the  rvj}\t,  but  neither  I'xmvalot 
ncjr  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  has  left  tliis  memorial  behind,  for 
no  traveller  has  ever  Ikvu  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  have  made  this  llag,  and 
Ix'side  the  tricc^lour  is  another  symbolical  painting,  a  white 
cross  on  a  black  t'leld.  Xear  the  village  some  gnarled 
trees  are  reflected  in  a  j)ool.  The  villagers  stand  staring 
at  the  corners  and  in  the  house-dcxjrs,  and  a  man  otTers  my 
servants  a  drink  of  chaiii^  from  a  wocxlen  bowl.  The  njcks 
are  sculptured  into  singular  forms;  the  granite  is  in 
vertical  dykes  and  stands  in  per])endicular  crags  in  the 
valley.  We  often  pass  by  mani  cists,  for  we  are  in  a 
country  where  monasteries  are  numerous  and  the  whole 
road  is  adorned  with  religious  tokens.  At  every  cist  the 
road  divides,  for  no  one.  excej)!  adherents  of  the  Pembo 
sect,  omits  to  pass  it  on  the  left,  the  direction  in  which  the 
prayer  mills  revolve.  On  the  tops  of  many  of  the  rocks 
are  seen  ruins  of  walls  and  towers,  a  proof  that  the  valley 
in  bygone  times  was  more  densely  peopled.  At  two  places 
sheltered  clefts  in  th(^  rock  h.irbour  some  sfuntefl  jnnijxr 
trees.     On   the  northern   side  of  the   vallev  the   river  has  at 
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sotnr  linu'  i)()li'-lK(l  the  \k\-v  <if  the  ^'ninitc  wall,  and  on 
llu'  ^niootli  surfiui'  two  nuk  dniuiii^^  liavc  hcin  fxautcd. 
'I'Ikv  (■()n>i>t  i»f  oiitlino  <it  Hudilha  pit  tun-,  ami  arc  vrry 
artis'licatly  drawn.  'I'Ik-  wi^ttrn  lia>  two  otluT^  beside 
it,  now  M-arcilv  tra(  laljU',  and  hclow  them  all  kinds  of 
ornamentation,  tendrils,  and  desi^'n.  are  hewn  in  the 
granite.  We  encamped  just  above  this  spot  in  a  very 
pi(tures(|ue  and  intere>tini,'  ixpansion  of  the  valley  at  the 
village  Lin;^'(x 

Fart  of  the  inhal)itants  of  'an.u;()  mij^'rate  in  summer  with 
their  herds.  -i\  or  seveti  days'  journey  northwards,  for  the 
soil  round  ian^o  i>  very  po  »r  and  the  harvest  cannot  be 
der)ended  on.  The  Dok-ehu  cannot  be  ( ro-sed  here  in 
summer  e.xccpt  bv  boat;  in  tlu-  wintiT  it  frei/.es  o\er,  but 
seldom  so  firmly  that  the  i(e  will  bear.  The  interesting 
point  about  this  expansion  is  that  the  Dok-chu,  or  Ra^a- 
tsan<,'p(),  coming  from  the  west,  here  unites  with  our  old 
friend  the  My-chu,  which  dischar;4es  5.54  cubic  feel  a 
second.  I  had  the  day  before  calculated  1165  feet  as  the 
dischar<,'e  of  the  Dok chu,  so  the  diffirence  of  6,:5i  cubic 
feet  is  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  Raga- 
tsangpo,  and  conseciuently  the  My-chu  is  only  a  tributary. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Dok-chu  i)ours  through  several 
delta  arms  with  rapids  into  the  My-chu  which  lies  lower 
and  flows  more  gently,  and  by  this  test  the  My-chu  should 
be  the  main  river ;   it  is  all  a  question  of  choice. 

We  had  another  hne  day  on  April  8.  52.5°  in  the 
shade  at  one  o'clock.  We  were  to  make  a  closer  ac(iuaint- 
ance  with  the  My-chu,  a  river  we  had  hitherto  known  only 
from  hearsav,  but  we  had  more  knowledge  of  its  eastern 
tributaries  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  journey  south. 
As  usual  we  change  our  baggage  horses  in  almost  every 
village  at  which  we  encamp,  and  Rok-rt  pays  the  hire  to 
the  villagers,  that  the  escoit  may  not  have  an  o])portunity 
of  putting  it  into  their  own  jjurses,  at  any  rate  not  in  our 
presence.  Generally  the  caravan  marches  a  little  in  advance, 
while  two  villagers  come  with  me  and  give  me  information 
about    the   country. 
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\V(-tirly  valicv  nf  tlic  R.iira  tsin^'pn.  Kii'lu  at  ilic  turn 
wc  come  til  a  (uli-al  <  (iiic  ol'  rouml  liltxl.-  d  '.'raiuti . 
anions  whii  h  tin-  i»alli  \\mU  uj)  and  fli)\vn  in  /lu'/ai:-, 
somrtimc'S  transformed  to  a  -taina^f,  which  hulrn  aniniaK 
cannot  pos-^itiiy  pa-s.  \\\-  thtnl'iiri'  take  with  u-^  some 
jH'a^-ants  from  tin-  villairi  to  h(  Ip  in  carryinL,'  the  lia^'irai^ . 
\\\'  havi'  tile  riwr  on  our  lilt,  deep  and  ^luirui^h.  The 
fallen  lK)uldiT^  of  ^'rey  granite  contrast  siroiiirly  will)  tlie 
dark  ^Teeii  water  in  whit  h  whole  slioak  of  lilai  k  Iku  ked 
I'islus  -wini  and  ri>e.  (  »n  a  ^urfaie  of  granite  i-  a 
lUiddhist  ro.  k  drawing  half  olditerated  liv  time.  'I'lu  ii 
follows  one  III, mi  aftir  anotlur.  A  -miih  i^  hoUMd  in  a 
eave  with  a  vaulted  roof  hhukened  with  -ooi,  and  >\k\\  red 
l)y  a  >mall  -creen  of  >tone>,  and  offers  his  -.er\in>  to 
travellers.  IIi;-rh  up  on  a  rocky  terrace  stands  (iunda 
tammo,  a  small  nunnery,  and  hclow  a  chain  tiridi^'e  he 
tueen  two  stunteil  pyramids  spans  the  rivc-r.  It  is  only 
for  foot  passeUL^ers.  The  river  l)ed  is  deeply  excavated 
between  its  hank  terraces,  and  two  strips  of  clear  j^reen  ice 
yet  remain.  The  hed  is  as  ret^'ular  as  a  canal,  (in  a 
rocky  wall  at  the  entrance  of  a  side  valley  a  face  0  I'eet  in 
diameter  is  painted  in  hiack.  with  eves,  no>e,  and  mouth 
in  red. 

The  farther  wc  go  uj)  the  more  frequentiv  we  are 
reminded  that  we  arc  on  a  hallowed  road  leading  from  one 
temple  to  anothiT,  a  sacred  way  of  the  monks,  a  jiilgrim 
route  on  which  "Om  mani  padme  hum''  is  murmured  more 
repeatedly  than  on  ordinary  roads.  Sometimes  houlders 
and  clilTs  are  painted  red,  sometimes  cairns  are  heaped 
heside  the  wav,  now  we  see  chimney  like  monuments  with 
hundles  of  rcRls  decked  with  streamers,  then  again  long 
maiti  mounds,  one  of  them  nearly  400  I'eet  long.  Two 
hlocks  Iving  on  the  road  are  covered  all  over  with  raiscl 
characters  —  a  formidahle  piece  of  work.  We  are  also  in 
a  great  commercial  artery,  more  frec|uented  than  the  hank 
of  the  Tsang])().  We  constantly  meet  caravans  oi  yaks 
and  mules,  mounted  men  and  foot-iiassengers,  monks, 
peasants,  and  Ix'ggars.  They  salute  me  ])olitely,  scratch- 
\na  their  ht\ids  with  their  riL'b.t  hands,  while  thev  hold 
their   caps    in    their    left,    and  i)Utting   their  tongues    far    out 
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of     tluir     mouths,     and     they    call   out     to  mc:     "A   good 
journcv,    Bombol" 

ClJar  rivulets  trickle  across  the  road,  the  valley  con- 
tracts and  its  ccjnlours  become  holder  and  more  pro- 
nounced; the  granite  ceases  and  is  re[)laced  by  fine- 
grained crystalline  sc!ii>t.  !n  the  district  of  Tong,  where 
several  villages  stand  high  above  the  river,  we  encamp  below 
the  monastery  T.unganden-gompa  (Illustration  17^)),  in  which 
2t  monks  of 'the  Gelugpa  sect  live,  and,  as  usual,  a  prior  of 
Kanpo  rank  dwells  in  the  Labrang.  We  paid  them  a  visit, 
but  preferred  the  lovely  view  over  the  valley  to  the  images 
of  the  gods  in  the  darkness.  The  brethren  are  maintained 
partly  by  the  Tashi  Lama,  and  obtain  the  rest  of  their 
food'  from  the  produce  of  their  fields,  for  the  convent  has 
larf^'c  glebe  lands.  A  blind  man,  who  was  not  of  the 
f,..rernrty.  sat  like  a  machine  at  the  prayer  mill,  turning  it 
for  the  'monk. ,  and  complained  of  his  hard  lot.  The  Gova, 
the  district  chief,  of  Tong  rules  over  several  villages  in  the 
neii^dibourhood,  a.nd  lives  like  a  prince  in  his  solid  house. 

l)n  April  10  we  continued  along  the  course  of  the 
My-chu,  ])ast  villages  and  convents  hitherto  _  unknown. 
The  villages  stand  just  below  the  mouths  of  side  valleys 
where  the  water  can  be  most  effectively^  applied  to 
irrigation.  A  caravan  of  about  100  yaks,  driven  by  men 
and  women  and  some  carrying  riders,  had  been  at  Tok- 
jalung  and  had  sold  there'  isamha  from  Tong;  they  had 
spent  three  months  on  their  return  from  those  gold- 
diggincs  in  western  Tibet.  They  follow  a  route  through 
the"  mountains  where  there  is  suitable  pasture  for  yaks. 
Thus  the  jiroduce  of  the  soil  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  country  readies  the  nomads,  who  give  in  exchange 
for  it  wool,  '  hides,  and  salt.  After  a  short  march  we 
bivouacked  in  (Ihe,  which  has  nineteen  houses.  An  angdi 
(musician)  scra])ed  and  plucked  a  two-stringed  instrument 
(Illustration  185).  while  his  wife  danced  before  us. 

Here  our  'escort  from  Shigatse  turned  back,  after 
handing  our  p.assport  to  four  other  men,  the  chief  of  whom 
•.vas  tiie  Gova  of  Tong.  They  had  done  us  excellent 
service,  so  I  trave  them  good  testimonials  and  presents. 
Thev   were   satisiied   and   would   pray  for  my   prosperity  till 
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their  lives'  cnrl.  I  felt  [xirtieular  sympathy  for  one  of  the 
Tibetans  who  had  lost  his  two  sons'  in  the  battle  at  Guru; 
the  one  was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  the  other  twentv- 
five.  and  the  father  rould  not  understand  why  they  had 
fallen,  for  the}-  had  done  nothini^  wront;. 

Xext  day  the  escort,  jin.^linj,'  like  a  sledge  partv, 
accompanies  us  up  the  My-chu,  which  retains  the  same 
character.  Granite  and  schi>ts  alternate.  The  river 
tosses  about,  though  it  ha^  (jcca>ionally  f|uiet  reaches. 
In  the  background  of  the  side  valleys  are  often  seen  great 
mountains  lightly  covered  with  snow,  and  at  their  entrances 
villages  with  stone  houses  and  fields  where  only  barlev  and 
peas  are  grown,  seldom  wheat.  The  black  tents  we  see 
occasionally  belong  to  merchants  who  are  on  their  wav 
from  or  to  western  Tibet.  Bridges  cross  the  affluents, 
f^at  slabs  of  stone  on  a  i)air  of  beams  between  rather  high 
slightly  overhanging  f)iers  of  stone.  The  religious  stone 
heaps  are  still  numerous;  one  has  caused  a  sand-dune  to 
be  formed.  Wild  ducks,  v/ood  pigeons,  and  partridges 
occur  here,  nnd  the  latter,  sorely  against  their  will,  make 
acquaintance  with  Tsering's  kitchen.  In  the  village  Sir- 
chung  the  population  is  large,  for  here  several  routes  and 
side  val)e}-s  converge.  .\inong  the  crowds  of  spectators 
was  a  young  woman  so  extraordinarily  prettv  that  I  took 
two  photographs  of  her.  She  was  twenty  years  old  and 
was  named  Puton  (Illustration  i86). 

The  day  following  we  visited  the  adjacent  monastery 
Lehlung-gompa,  where  the  twenty-six  monks  belong  to 
some  heterodox  sect,  for  they  recogni/e  neither  Tsong  Kapa 
nor  the  Tashi  Lama;  the  prior  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
dwelling  sunk  in  deep  speculations.  .\  lama  and  three 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  Xesar  had  died 
the  day  before,  so  our  Tibetan  escort  warned  us  not  to 
go  up  to  the  monastery  lest  we  should  catch  the  in- 
fection, and  when  we  nevertheless  went,  thev  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  behind.  This  drear\-  dilapidated 
monastery  stcxxl  proudly  on  its  point  of  rock,  [)retty  far 
up  a  side  valley  which  tiescends  from  the  left  to  the 
My-chu.  From  its  Hat  roof  we  had  a  s])Ien(lid  view  and 
could    make    cnit    the    tojjography    of    the    My-chu    \aLley. 
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A  novelty  to  us  was  a  row  of  stuffed  yaks,  hard  as  wood 
and  dry 'as  l}onc.  with  thtir  horns,  hoofs,  and  hkks.  hung 
up  on"  the  ctilint,'  of  a  verandah.  None  of  the  monks 
coukl  remember  when  thev  had  l^rn  hung  up.  They 
looked  verv  old.  and  apparently  were  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  four  fjho>tly  kin;4s  and  the  painted  wild  animals, 
that  is.  to  scare  awav  evil  spirits. 

Below  the  monasterv  twenty-four  mams  stand  close 
tcx'ether  in  a  row  like  pari>h  boundary  on  a  topo- 
graphical map.  All  the  wiy  up  these  sacred  structures 
are  so  numerous  that  they  even  outnumber  those  near 
Leh.  The  country  assumes  a  more  alpine  character,  and 
the  valley  Ix'com'es  wilder  and  more  desolate;  but  some 
trees  form  a  small  thicket  at  Lehlun,^  gompa.  At  length 
we  ri<le  over  a  pebble  terrace.  i)erhaps  130  feet  above 
the  stream,  which  now  ]«)urs  over  small  falls  anfl  _  murmurs 
pleasantlv  among  boulders.  The  caravan  has  pitched  its 
tents  in'  the  narrt)w  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  My  chu 
and  not  far  from  the  side  valley  Kathing.  Most  of  the 
lug<'a"c  has  been  carried  bv  Tibetans,  for  no  pack  animals 
wer^e'^to  be  had.  and  now  some  hundred  black-headed 
fellows    sit     in    groups     by    their     fires    among    the    large 

boulders.  ,    ,       r       u    1 

Here  we  were  at  ;<  height  of  13,875  feet,  and  therefore  had 
onlv  mounted  up  117^  feet  from  Shigatse  (12.700  feet).  But 
the' air  was  cooler;  the  night  before  we  had  noted  23  degrees 
of  frost. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV 


TO    LIXGA-OOMPA 


The  day's  march  on  April  13  takes  us  along  the  valley  of 
the  My-chu  like  a  hollow  way  excavated  in  the  solid  rock 
of  fine-grained  granite,  porphyry  and  crystalline  schist, 
and  the  landsca{)e  is  one  oi  the  grandest  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  follow  the  western  hank,  fnm  which  rise  wild 
precipitous  rocks  like  the  ruins  of  old  walls  and  embattled 
forts.  A  footpath  runs  along  the  left  bank  also,  and  looks 
extremely  dangerous,  ])assing  up  above  abru])t  walls  of 
rock.  Here  and  there  \  alleys  open  out  on  the  west  side, 
affording  views  of  part  of  a  snow-covered  crest  in  the  back- 
ground. This  is,  however,  a  subsidiary  range,  for  it 
branches  off  from  the  Trans-Himalaya  southwards  and 
borders  the  basin  of  the  My-chu  on  the  west.  It  in  turn 
sends  out  ramifications  eastwards,  between  which  flow 
the  western  tril)utaries  of  the  My-chu.  And  these  again 
give  out  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  order;  the 
whole  appears  in  a  plan  like  a  tree  with  its  branches  and 
boughs. 

The  road  runs  on  steep  pebble  terraces  high  above 
the  river,  which  here  rages  among  the  boulders  in  its 
deeply  eroded  bed  and  forms  whirl[)ooIs.  On  our  left 
rocky  precipices  tower  above  our  heads,  antl  avalanches 
of  detritus  have  slij^ped  down  frcjni  them  and  fallen  across 
the  road.  Many  are  quite  fresh;  in  other  places  there 
has  been  time  to  set  up  the  blocks  in  protecting  walls  on 
the  inner  side  and  in  a  breastwork  at  the  o-jter.  And 
often  we  pass  places  where  a  new  landslip  may  take   place 
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at  anv  moment,  and  where  hu-^'e  Mocks  are  poised  in  the 
air  and  seem  ready  to  roll  down  the  deelivily.  Flourishmg 
hawthorns  in  lar<;e  numlxTs  1,'row  on  the  stony  Ijanks,  and 
hi^di  up  above  rock  ])i<ieons  have  l)uilt  their  nests.  Still 
hi<j;her  ea^des  soar  willi  outspread  pinions  alonji  the 
mountain  blanks  We  are  150  fei't  al)o\e  thi'  river,  where 
here  and  there  on  the  hank  is  room  for  small  tilled  fields; 
a  juniper  bush  has  in  some  i)laces  <tru(k  root  in  a  fissure 
of  the  rock. 

The  vallev  is  like  a  trou.^h.  and  I  obtain  fine  views  of 
constantlv  chan,u;inf;  scene-.  We  mij,dit  fancy  we  were 
l)assinj,'  through  a  (iothic  cathedral  with  a  colonnade  of 
hu<?e  shafts  attached  to  the  walls  and  spanned  by  a  roof  ()f 
grey  and  white  canvas,  the  cloud>  to  wit,  between  which 
small  patches  of  light  blue  cloth  ajjpear.  _ 

The    guide,    accompanving    us    on    this    day,    is    a    half 
silly    old     fellow,     who    laughs    and     chatters    continuou-lv, 
and    frequently    begins    to    dance    on    the    road,    tluiging    his 
legs    about,    s'tam])ing    on    the    ground    and    turning    round 
so""  quicklv   that   his   long   jngtail    Hies   round   him.     Mc   tells 
us    in    confidence    that    his    wife    is    a    wicked    hideous    old 
dragon,    whom    he    has    long    wished    to    carry    off    to    the 
home  of    the  vultures,    for    there  will    be    no    peace    in    nis 
house    till    he    has   done   so.     When    I    halt    to    sketch,   he 
takes  his  breakfast  out  of   his  coat,  lays  it  out  on  the  sand, 
fetches  water  from  the  ri\er  in  a  small    bag,  shakes  tscmba 
from    another    into    a    wooden    dish,    p/^urs    water    over    it, 
stirs    it    with    his    forefmger    and    tlien    swallows    bowl    after 
bowl    of    this    delicious    mi.\ture.     lie    hopes    to    receive    so 
much    pay,  that    for  once    he  can  afford    himself   a   plentiful 
meal  while   his  old   woman   cannot   see   him  eat.     As    often 
as  one  looks  at  him,  out  shoots  his  tongue  and  hangs  hke 
a  fiery  red  flag  in  the  middle  of  his  black  face.     When  he 
has  finished  he  licks  his  plate  clean  and  rubs  it  with  sand  to 
drv   it.     Then    he   wraps    his    things    up    in    a    bundle   and 
hides    it    under    the    stones.     When    Robert    tells    him    that 
people  are   about  who   have  seen   him   hiding   it,  he  quickly 
takes   his   bundle   out    again,  thinks   over   the    matter   for   a 


while,   rumnumes    about 


last    finds  another    hiding - 


place.     Then  he  sits  dov.n   be-ide  me,   puts  out   his  tongue 
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as  far  as  it   will   rrn,   \\ink>  at   nu'   with   his   h'ttK-  \<\'^'^ 
and  takes  a  hirtfc  pinch  of  snuff.     When   he  walks  in 
of    my    horse,    lie    turns    round    every    hundred    |)a(is 
puts  his  ton}.;ue  out  at   nie  —a  token  of  pure  gocHluill 
deep   respect. 

Heyond  the  nunnery  Dolegompa  the  \allev  of 
My-chu  unites  with  the  lari^'i-  ^hlv  valley  .  .enjo  runnin.t,' 
in  from  the  west,  in  which,  fartlu'-  up.  three  villages  are 
situated.  From  this  valley  the  My-rlui  receives  a  verv 
ccjnsiderable  tributary,  uiiich  is  crossed  by  a  solid  bridge 
of  three  arches  resting  on  four  stonj  jiiers;  thick  belts  of 
ice  still  lie  along  the  banks,  ilere  we  hnd  two  fine 
inanis  with  turrets  at  both  ends,  where  si.\  pointed  stars 
are  cut  into  the  Hat  stones.  Tliese  perpetual  mdiiis  often 
stand  in  long  rows  so  near  together  that  they  look  like 
a  long  luggage  train,  and  one  expects  to  see  them  move 
ancl  start  off  for  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  Kvervthing 
here  denotes  a  great  highway,  a  mighty  commercial  artery 
connecting  the  sedent;iry  jjcople  of  the  lowerdying  lands 
with  the  nomads  of  the  ])lateaus.  The  road  itself  is  the 
largest  and  best  kept  that  I  have  seen  in  all  Tibet. 
Bridges  s[)an  all  the  aflluents  which  might  interrupt  the 
traffic  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  wherever  a  landslip 
has  occurred,  the  road  is  rei)aired  at  once.  Sacred  cairns, 
walls,  and  streamers  indicate  to  the  traveller  at  every 
step  that  a  monastery  is  near,  where  the  monks  expect  a 
visit  and  a  })resent  of  mone};.  \Vc  are  always  meeting 
caravans,  riders,  peasants,  and  beggars  who  e.xtcjrt  money 
from  merchants  returning  home  after  a  good  strcjkc  of 
business.  Many  of  these  Ix'ggars  turn  into  robbers  and 
pillage  undefended  huts,  but  when  thcv  meet  us  thev 
begin  to  hobble,  gasp,  and  whine.  After  the  harvest  the 
traft'ic  .\ill  be  still  more  active  than  now. 

The  valley  now  cont^-acts  to  a  corridor,  and  the  broad 
shallow  stream  occ-.  nies  all  its  1)ottom.  On  the  right  side, 
which  we  follow,  the  cliffs  of  schist  fall  perpendicularly  to 
the  river,  and  the  dangerous,  narrow  rcjad  runs  like  a  sill 
along  the  wall  of  rock.  Here  nature  has  opposed  endless 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  tlie  engineering  skill  of  the 
Tibetans.      The     baggage     has    to     be     carried     past    these 
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(lan^irous  iilacfs,  and  it  is  a>toiii>hinj,'  that  the  horses 
can  ^ft  past.  Mat  >lal)>  of  m  lii-t,  braiuhis.  and  roots 
haw  iKrn  inMrtni  into  ( rat  Un  and  ti-iuv-^  of  the  precipice 
ijo  firt  al)o\c  the  riwr  and  nu  \h(-v  j)Iaiik>,  jmiKs.  and 
stones  arc  laid  fonninu  a  .uuttir  a  foot  hroail,  without  a 
scrap  of  railing',  whrrc  nm-  niu-t  even  keep  one's  tonj,'ue 
in  one's  nidUth  li^l  oni-  should  lu-r  oiu'-  l)alance.  Of 
cour-e  wi'  tra\vr-c  thi-  strctrii  of  road,  called  'ri<,'U  tan.t,'. 
on  foot,  leaning  inward^  and  supportint,'  ourselves  by  the 
rock.  We  hnathe  fnrly  a.uain  wlun  wi'  are  safely  over, 
and  the  j^icat  i)a-in  lirs  Infore  us  where,  at  Linj^a,  two 
imjHirtant    valKvs    ((inverse. 

IKri'  is  the  conlUunce  of  the  My-c  hu  with  a  ri\er 
flowing,'  from  the  ca>t,  the  Sliadui,  which  farther  uj)  is 
called  Hup  (hu,  and  which  we  eroded  two  and  a  half  months 
before  on  its  thick  coating:  of  ice.  On  AjmuI  15  the  Bup- 
chu  brou.i^ht  down  215  cubic  feet  of  water  and  the  Mychu 
222,  so  the  river>  were  nearly  ecjual,  l)ut  the  ratio  rnay  of 
course  vary  considerably  accordin},'  •o  the  distribution  of 
the  ])recipitati(jn. 

In  a  short  valley  in  the  western  mountains  the  monas- 
tery Lin^a  <,'ompa  is  placed  on  the  ui)permost_  led^'e  of 
a  steep  llight  of  terraces,  and  is  as  fantastic,  fascinatini:;, 
and  attractive  as  a  fairy  castle.  Tts  white  houses  are 
perched  li.<e  storks'  nests  on  mountain  jjinnacjes;  a  row 
of  minis  points  out  the  way  up  to  where  the  pious,_  blame- 
less -aints  dwell  in  deep  silence,  far  above  the  riot  and 
tumult  of  the  villa.^es  and  the  roaring  and  tossing  of  the 
stream.  Below  the  monastery  stands  the  village  Linga- 
kok,  where  our  camp  is  pitched  not  far  from  a  ^bridge 
of  ten  arclus  on  eleven  piers  which  crosses  the  My-chu. 
A  crowd  of  Tibetans.  l)lack  as  Moors,  dirty,  ragged, 
capless  and  trouserless,  watch  our  arrival  in  silent  amaze- 
ment   (Illustration    188). 

Not  a  single  tree  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood;  only  up 
at  the  monastery  there  are  two.  I'his  consolation,  then,_  is 
no  more,  and  only  in  our  memory  do  we  hear  the  thick 
foliage  of  tree-tops  rustling  in  the  wind.  Again  we  may 
expect  the  moaning  of  tlie  storm  on  the  passes  of^  bare 
alpine    ranges.     Moreover,    the    spring    has    not    set    in    in 
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earnest,    for    in    the    ni^lit    tluTc    were    still    ;>o    (!i'j.'rees    of 
frost. 

I  spent  all  Sunday  till  twilight  in  the  iiiona>ttry,  with 
Rahsanj,'  and  'rinidu|)  Sonam.  \\\  inoiinti-d  the  act  livity 
I)a■^t  rou>  of  will  kept  miiiiis,  which  had  tin-  a])|)earaiue  of 
liroken-di'wn  walls,  with  re<l  painted  ins(ri|)tions  ihi>elle<l 
out  of  the  blinks  of  s(hi>t  and  framed  in  red.  Then  we 
passed  through  a  ^ate  in  the  eonvent  wall,  and  mounted 
hi>,'her  and  higher  between  forty  old  and  more  recent 
white  houses  elin^inj,'  to  the  roek.  The  situation  is  like 
that  of  the  Ilemis  mona>tery  in  Ladak,  but  there  the 
houses  are  not  so  scattered.  Several  of  them  are  un- 
occupied, for  the  custom  prevails  here  that,  when  a  lama 
dies,  his  relations  claim  possession  of  his  hou>e,  lock  the 
floor  and  take  away  the  key.  His  movable  property 
reverts  to  the  convent.  If  a  newly-come  lama  takes 
a  fancy  to  an  empty  house,  he  can  buy  it  from  the 
heirs  of  the  former  owner;  a  go(xl  house  is  worth  loo 
rupees   (Illustration    175). 

Linf^a  has  thirty  monks,  some  of  whom  accompanied  us 
on  our  rounds  ami  were  always  ])leasant  and  friendly,  and 
never  bold  like  the  monks  in  Kum-bum.  which  '  visited  in 
the  year  iS()6.  The  monastery  is  sulMjrdinate  to  Sekiya, 
and  the  SekiyaT.ama  is  its  hij^hest  spiritual  superior  and 
contributes  towards  its  maintenance.  Linga  <,'omj)a  also 
possesses  lands,  which,  hcjwever,  have  not  yielded  much  of 
late,  for  the  cro])s  have  failed  several  years  in  succession. 
The  monks  are  not  de[)endent  on  the  Taslii  Lama,  and 
have  not  a  singK>  statue  of  Tson<^  Kapa,  whence  it  may  Ix; 
concluded  that  their  sect  is  older  than  the  reformed  church. 
But  it  was,  as  usual,  impossible  to  get  any  information 
alx)Ut  the  age  of  the  monastery.  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  monks  to  date  back  its  origin  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  of  which  no  human  records  are  extant. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  the  abbot,  Vimba  Tashi,  knew 
its  age,  which  was  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  of  the 
monastery.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  at  home,  having 
gone  northwards  to  a  district  called  Kumna,  there  to  track 
out  a  band  of  robber?  "•vho  ha-rl  ] 
before  and  carried  of!  all  his  caravan  animals 
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Down  Ik'Iow  tlic  convent  is  ii  ,t,'or<^c  with  a  black  slope 
of  schist  on  its  side,  on  whith  the  six  holy  characters  are 
exhibited  in  ira^mients  of  white  (juartz.  and  call  out  to 
heaven  tiie  eternal  truth.  "Om  mani  padme  hum,"  in  all 
kinds  of  wind   and   weather. 

.\  staircase  of  lla.t^s  of  schi.-t  leads  up  to  tlie  Dopcha,_  an 
open  })lalfo;-ni  paved  with  flagstone?  where  the  religious 
spectacles  take  place  on  feast  days.  The  usual  flagniast 
stands  in  the  centre,  but  there  is  no  breastwork  -jf  any  kind, 
so  that  one  dares  not  go  there  after  dark,  for  bottomless 
abvsses  vawn  round  the  open  sides.  Here  the  monks^  had 
laid  car})ets  and  cushions  and  invited  me  to  tea.  I  enjoyed 
for  a  while  tlu'  fme  view  over  the  valley,  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams,  the  scattered  village;.,  and  the  fiekls  like 
chessboarrls.  Far  to  the  east,  beliind  the  Bup-chu  valley, 
the  lofty  mountains  are  seen  over  n-hich  we  travelled  on 
the    Aay   from  the  Xgangtse-tso. 

On  thr  s(juth  side  of  the  square  is  the  entrance  to  the 
chief  temi)le  {dukaiiq),  which  in  all  monasteries  is  in  a  red- 
jjainted  stone  building.  We  enter,  look  round,  and  are 
carried  awav  by  the  singular  m\steriousnes?.  though  we 
have  often  seen'  it  Ix'fore  \vith  trifling  variations.  I  sink 
on  a  divan  and  fancy  myself  in  a  museum  crammed  full 
of  modern  troi)hies  and  flags  of  \-ictory,  wb.ere  impene- 
trable darkness  lurks  among  the  ]allars,  and  rows  of  drums, 
gongs,  ])raver  cvlinders,  and  tromljones  are  set  up.  The 
hall  is  darker  than  usual,  but  bright  light  falls  through  a 
skvlight  on  to  the  images  of  tlie  gods.  They  seem  to 
be  soaring  from  their  pedestals  in  the  darkness  into  the 
glorious  light  of  the  upper  regions.  The  monks  glide 
inaudibly  like  ghosts  and  shadows  among  them,  busied 
with  the  votive  bowls.  A  wonderfully  weird  scene!  We 
have  wandered  into  a  cavern  where  gnomes  and  hob- 
goblins creep  about. 

I'his  grotto  resounds  the  whole  time  with  the  chant_  of 
the  monks  on  the  divan^.  which  rises  and  falls  in  rhythmical 
waves,  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  and  the  lapping  of  ripples 
(jn  a  strand.  They  sing  in  unison,  kee|)ing  faultless  time 
and  without  exerting  thtmselves.  though  v.ith  astonishing 
rapiditv.     .\mong   tlum   a'-e   greyheaded    men    with   cracked 
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calkd  northern  Buddhisin,  lait  after  all  it  tlourishLS 
vi<i;()rou>ly  in  Tibet.  One  would  think  that  the  ancient 
Hon  rcli.Lcion  with  its  coijioiis  dcmonolotry.  its  wi(les]>r(.a(l 
superstition,  and  its  s])irits  haunting  all  the  mountains 
and  lakes,  would  he  more  suitable  here.  Hut  we  have, 
indeed,  disccnered  that  Lamaism  has  aljsorlx'd  many  of 
its  elements.  At  any  rate  the  I.in,Lj;a  monks  have  a 
splendid  view  of  an  artistically  sculptured  corner  of  the 
world.  From  tluir  loopholes  of  windows  and  their  l1at 
roofs  they  can  see  winter  spreadintj  its  white  carpet  ovir 
the  mountains  and  [)Uttin,u  the  ri\ers  in  fetters,  and  then 
the  spring  sheddintr  its  .gold  over  the  valleys,  the  summer 
conjuring  out  new  fresh  gra^s,  and  lastly  the  rain  torrents 
of  early  autumn  vashing  the  slopes  and  swelling  the 
rivers. 

We  now  ascended,  as  if  the  momitain  itself  were  not 
high  enough,  two  steej)  pitch  dark  flights  of  steps,  where 
it  is  easv  to  break  one's  neck,  into  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
Pesu  temple.  In  a  smaller  room  the  llame  of  a  butter 
lamj)  struggled  vainly  with  the  darkness,  casting  its  dull 
light  on  some  idols.  Pesu  is  the  hall  of  the  gods  par 
cxrvlloicc,  with  innunierable  statuettes  of  metal,  very  old, 
artistically  worked  and  certainly  very  valuable.  Some 
figures  were  of  medium  size.  I  stood  in  front  of  the  altar 
rank  and  insjxcted  the  gods.  Tinikds  and  long  narrow 
scarves  in  many  colours  hung  from  the  ceiling.  On  the 
right  was  the  small,  dark  room,  and  on  the  left  was  a 
shutter  creaking  as  it  banged  to  and  open  in  the  w'nd. 
Before  the  gods  stood  a  row  of  bowls  with  barlev,  wheat, 
maiA'  cobs,  and  water.  I  asked  a  monk  who  had  C(jme  u]) 
with  me  how  long  it  took  the  gods  to  eat  it  all.  He  smiled, 
and  answered  eva>ively  that  the  bowls  must  always  Ix^  full; 
hut  on  entering  I  had  caught  sight  of  some  mice  which 
quickly  scuttled  away  in  the  darkness.  What  cruel  irony, 
what  a  picture  of  self  satisfied  vanity  and  religious  humbug  1 
The  serving  brother  has  l)een  in  the  IVmI,  has  lulled  the 
bowls  and  said  his  daily  prayers,  has  descended  the  steps 
and  locked  the  door  behind  liim.  Wlun  all  is  quiet  the 
mice  (time  out  of  their  hok-.  Tluv  climb  uiion  the  altar 
table,    stand   on    their   hind  1; '/--.    curl    their    taib    round    the 
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votive   howls,  and   consuniv  the  nectar  and   amljrosia  of  tlie 


Could  I  not  buy  some  of  these  eharmint;  figures?  Xo, 
it  Cf)uld  not  be.  The  monk  showed  me  a  lalx'l  which  is 
attaclied  with,  wire  to  each  imaj^^e.  Every  object  Ix'longinL; 
to  the  furniture  of  the  convent  has  its  numl)er,  and  this 
number  is  entered  in  the  1,'eneral  inventory.  The  prior  is 
usually  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and  when  he 
resi}j;ns  his  oflke  he  hands  the  li>t  to  his  successor  to  be 
checked.  If  any  object  is  missing,  he  is  responsible  and 
must  pay  the  value. 

A  monk  came  up  to  bring  tea  for  Kabsang  and  Tundup, 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  the  outer  hall.  I  remained 
alone  and  ga/A(l  at  the  gods,  mesmerized  by  their  smiling 
gilded  faces,  their  portly  double  chins,  and  their  arched 
eyebrows.  Then  something  wonderful  happened.  Their 
features  changed  and  all  turned  their  heads  and  looked  at 
me.  .\  curious  filling  of  awe  took  possession  of  me; 
had  I  insulted  them  through  some  want  of  delicacv?  X'o, 
ne.\t  moment  they  turned  their  heads  away  again  and 
stared  straight  at  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  only  a  banner 
which  in  the  draught  from  the  window  had  mcjved  so  as  to 
alter  the  shadow  on  the  faces  and  give  ihem  an  ap{)earance 
of  motion. 

Linga  is  a  ghostly  castle,  but  Pesu  was  the  most 
ghostly  part  of  it  all.  There  large  drums  and  grinning 
masks  shimmered  like  ghosts  in  the  gloom,  and  the  wind 
whistled  mcnu-nfully  through  all  the  loojjholes  and  open- 
ings. A  man  of  strong  nerves  would  get  the  horrors  if  he 
were  compelled  to  Sj)end  a  stormy  autumn  night  aloru'  in 
this  hall  of  the  gods,  with  the  light  of  the  moon  falling 
through  the  loophole-  on  the  images.  He  would  listen 
with  bated  breath  for  every  sound  and  crack.  If  the  door 
below  bangcfl  against  its  frame,  he  would  hear  some  one 
entering  the  ante-chamber,  and  when  the  streamers  on  the 
roof  fluttered  in  the  wind,  he  v.ould  imagine  the  unknown 
pi'rson  was  ajiinoaching  the  hall  Vvith  light  steps  and 
would  in  a  second  be  beiKhng  over  him;  and  the  mice 
running  over  the  lloor.  and  thr  <Iinttcrs  ^winLrin;!  in  the  wind 
on    creaking   hinges,   and    the   wiml    moaning   in    the  windcjw 
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RTi's^t'S  ami  amnn.L'  tlir  raftiTs,  all  would  >train  lii-  \\n 
a^iiiaiion  in  tin-  utnio-t  and  mala'  lii'ii  (duiU  ihr  miiniU.- 
till  till'  <la'.\n.  Alhr  ilir  .t^'i'd-  had  \uvv..A  llv-ir  luad> 
Inwards  mv  i  kit  that  1  sliduld  not  lil.c  \n  ]r  in  >U(  h  a 
pn-iiion,  l)Ut  would  rather  '^o  dmvn  again  to  my  ttnt  ii'.  the 
valK;\"  and   >k\'\). 
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SIR    FRANCIS    VOLNC.lIL'SBAXlJS 
Kashmir 

Wi'.h  70  pl.itr^  l.v  M  \i  •!;   I-:.  ^:■i:^^!IX 


CtotU,  S:.<,  $6.00  11,/ 


Ka-hinir  is  nnnur'.i'l  thoint^li'iit  tin-  w>r\]  f -r  tlit-  IiiM\i(y  cf  iu  iiatiit:il  >.,  eni-ry 
an  I  til'- -aliilnin  cil  it-,  1  liiiiAtc      It    ii  a   ^Ait/i-ilaul    111    A^m,   ]i\\t   nn   a  j^raii'K  r 

Si  all-,  \\\]i  1  >iticr  111  '  nil  tain -.  an!  nr  tc  \\\  k--tli:ni;  lan-Ni  a[K  s.      1  [n-  [ri  ^liU  1 k 

il-^iiSfi  «ith  jicn  and  In.i-h  tlic  \ari.ty  ir|  natural  l>  ..iy  in  thr  'l.'finnl 
scas'  n>  uf  the  year.  It  also  ;;ivfs  -an-'  a.iw.int  ul  tiie  ■;  ;  i  |  la.  fs  of  ivtiic-t, 
if  th"  [If  .|iK-,  an  1  of  tl.cir  j;  a  L-rniii  "nt.  The  seventy  full-|.a^e  eulor  illu^trati  ns 
arc  all  of  rLina:l<alile  e\eellenee. 


A.  V.   W.  JACKSON'S 
Persia,    Past  and    Present 


///ll'/r. !/,:/,  ,/,</■'/, 


>/.ro  'lit 


"  rrofess'ir  Jai  k^^n's  atvnunt  a  Innral.lv  full'ils  tin'  pr  inii^e  of  tin  lilli-  i-f  :lr.'  \  .hune. 
Sat  urate.  I  uilli  tile  hist,  ry  an!  literature  ol  the  an,  irnt  kin);i|  .111,  i"  i.'ie  makino 
lii-)  ji.  r-ii  nal  a^  •  jiiaintaiii  e  w  it  li  tile  e.  -untr'.'  11  n  \vx  iu  in  n!.  in  .i»]''  ■  '  ^,  ti.e  autlior 
\.a-  aliie  1  1  a-'iinilate  hi-  ollen  lia/y  inijae-sion,  aiih  a  ih of  u^jhiies-,  unjio-iiiile 
to  the  oo|;narv  traveller." -- .W.'o   Wil;   I  rr  ,ii:c. 


FREDKRICK    MOORE'S 
The  Balkan  Trail 


/!!:i'/y,it,J,  <.',/'/,  !^yo,  Sj^o  lul 


"Mr.  Moore  writes  liis  story  so  that  the  rea'lei  alnio-t  sees  what  the  author 
saw.  lie  ile-eniies  the  outraj;es  hy  the  'I'uiks,  the  niur!i_rs  lo-  tin-  lirio.ml-, 
an-l  little  hunior.ais  in^i^lents  with  e'|ual  fa  :lity,  an  1  he  nn-U  an  al.i.n  lo.t 
\ariety  of  to|>i,s  durino  his  eNpeilition."  —  />'.    t'li   '''r  :<i    liy. 


HENRY   SAVAGE    LAN  DOR'S 
Tibet  and  Nepal 

>'.'!' r,;.'  ii/!i:ti,i/i  i"\  ^r  1,  >j.(i.'  iiil 

"Tlie  book  is  ilei  i  lelly  af;reea!>le'  and  even  e\  i'inj,'  reading;,  and  pre^eii's  in 
iiianv  ways  an  intimate  jiieture  of  the  life  of  the  Tibetans  and  ih.  ir  innuiiUTaMe 
turiuus  eustuins.     The  colored  [detures  are  striking  and  effeetive."  —  'J  ''i-:  ( ';; '.I'l'/C'. 
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j  \COH    KHS'S 
The  Old    lown 

//.'u'/^l/i/,  ilk,  lJ"t'\  5  MK)  ;;,/ 
In  tliis  .l.]i);l.|l  it  1.  .  K  Ml.  Kii-.  wrilc^  .if  ],;,  Ih.'.mm.hI  h  ,iii.-,  li,,.  .|u,Tr  ..11  lily 
of  Kilif.  I  Ik- lii^|..ii  il  nit.ri  ^t..  .Ill  I  l.iri.lii.aik^  .  I  Uil.r  arr  in  iiiv,  aii.l  li.rc  llu'v 
arc  s.  I  l>ii.j...  11-.  ulili  lli.ct  ^,1111  ■  -.siii|i.iihv,  (.■\|.ii'-.-i'.M,  ,\M'l  ^.uc  f..r  'lil.iil  "In  h 
tiiaMr  I  Mr.  Kii^  1..  |.|.  lure  in  s.i  t;  .i|.!,i  .1  iinnnir  tin-  \\\k:  ..I  tl;e  .\c.(  Vi.ik  <  ity 
>lum  .1  .\.  Ill  1^.  \  u  i  I  I  ..lira;.  .>U  ..I  lili'  in  tliu  ..|.l  ■\,\\<,  .f  ili'.-  sj.uiis  aii.l  |  ranks 
"I  ihil'lii  n,  ..f  llu'  .  uii..i;~  ,\n.|  .jua;nt  i.u..l..ni-.  ..I  thuir  A  li-r>,  al..iun  I  in  fiery 
i.ha|iti.-'  .ml  |.|...  laiin  ill  '■  in-  ssa^.'  .-f  tl-.i-  .-M  t...\  n."  Mr,  ll.-n-la  ill  lii>  (.ii-Uucs 
has  l.L-t-n  -.Inkiri}^!)  siiLtis^lul  in  sui'iilcnKnling  Mr.  l-liis  s  u.jrk. 

K.   V.   LUCAS'S 

A   W  ;uulcrcr  in   Paris 

Ci''^rid  ilhi  ti  ■Uhin  ,  I.'.'.'/,  ijmo,  5/.7j  »el 
"Mr,  I  \i.'a> -•.  ins  m.vrr  t-.  1  aM'  f.  Tj^  llt-n  aiuthin^  that  In-  lias  en.  i-  rta.l,  ai.l 
he  ha-  all  In-  ri---.ur'  i  -  ..n  tij>  at  tin-  ii^lit  ni-.ni.-i.l  ;  M-t  ..iv  n.-\.-r  f.  .1-,  a  -'-ti-.. 
nt  ~ulf..i  ati..ii  lr..iii  Ili-.  |>r..f.i-i.n.  i  iiK-'-.  .1.  .in--.!  \s  isli  ni.iv  lir  that  Mr.  I.u.  as 
slia!l  lur  I  .1.^  i-n.-i;;;!,  t  .  u:-.  ..ii  ..!i.  a  I  (..  all  tin-  oTu-s  ..iu.  u.int-  to  kiiu-.v  in  tlic 
\\a)  li.-  al  -In-  ..f  Hui.lf^  is  .ililr  tu  in^lriiLt  u-."  —  I  il  i  ii y  /'/,>../, 

CKCIL    UFADLAM'S 

W-netia  iiiul   Northern   Italy 

(  il  I  \V,,rM    liav.  1  .<i.-ri<.-s  i:::i  f<:it,J,  ,!ot'i,  .*.':.',  Jj.jO  n,t 

"Ciiil  Il.allaiii  iias  a  happy  art  ..f  makinsj  l.iH.ks  al.out  i.lact-s,  in  whiih  he 
inini;ii.-s  hi-t.ny  ,\n  I  art  "  I'.h  SLCiirry  an!  |.i-fs  nal  iniiirc-ssi.  .ns.  .  .  .  1  i,c  iiii- 
|ir(--i  .11  he  niaki-s  i-  tli.it  ..f  an  imi-lli.i;rnt  ami  sympathetic  c..nipani.jn,  wlin 
ne\er  .li-ciurs.  s  l-n:;  .  ii..ii;;h  ..n  any  sul.ie.t  t.j  weary  his  hearers.  .  .  .  There 
are  t\vent>-live   fall-pajjj   illustrali.jiis   in   colut   hy   ( i.jtilun    lluiiie." —  lite  Xr.o 
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GORDOX    HOMK'S 

Along   the   Rivieras  of  France  and   Italy 

( 111  WurM   I'raiel  Series  niii.strateJ,  tSolh,  S:o,  5-.jO  >:et 

"  It  has  always  been  Mr.  IL.ine's  pleasant  hal.it  t.i  illustrate  Ms  hoiiks  of  travel 
will,  his  nun  piitures,  aii.l  its  pnrsuanee  in  '.\l.mi;  the  ki\irras  ..f  Krance  anl 
It.iK  '  h.is  prii-'aiei!  a  vi.luiiie  in  win.  Ii  the  l.rillianl  iles.  riptiiins  of  the  text  are 
ri\.>lle  I  liy  t.veiily-live  n-h.re.l  |.lates,  many  uf  theni  e\tra.ir.linarily  happy  in 
Ihrir  repr...iu^ti..ii,  and  al  ..lit  twenty  .lrawin^;s  in  l.laek  ami  white.  ...  .-V 
Letter  t.iii.!..   f  r  i  mnlurtaliie  library  nr  stii.ly  (ravel  cuiiM  nut  be  dcviseel." —  7/i,- 
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WIl.i.IAM    ]•■..    CARSON'S 

Mexico,   the   Wonderland  of  the   South 

/iill>!>Llf:\i,   ,.',!'),    IJ"I\   5-'..'>    Hi/ 

Mr.  Car^  >n  kn"ws  Mi-xicn  tlnirini;^lily,  aiM  \\>-  lus  ''lawii  an  ai  ■  urau-  aiii 
fascinating' ]icM  picturr  I'f  tlir  louiitiy  ai,'!  .I'lh--  |i<."i'lr,  ..f  ih'ir  iM-rvKiy  life 
aivl  the  ivinlay  'i.;I.N  an  I  ^ci  iv  ■^.  It  \m  ;,1  1  Ic  hat'l  {>■  'li>.  ivir  atiMl::n(; 
\i.:rth  ^c'in^,'  tl  at  hi  lia^  ii  t  >ti.n.  Wv  l.a-.  uatilin,!  arc  iin  1  tin-  M^  \i  an 
lapital  an  I  \\\rr  nil  .itis;  In-  li  i-.  (\|l.in-il  the  ^miI  I  aiil  -iKir  niini>.  air  I 
vi-il'  I  -I'lr  ..|  till-  , plaint  he  allli  ti^nii,;  \\,-  li.is  j,"  ii  ■  iiic  irilain  iliiii!>iii^  an  I 
tar; 'in  t,-h  n,;  -  aii'l  h'-  t.  lU  if  lh>'«i'  manv  i\|iiTiriu  >■>  in  a  iiM'^t  in^  i.;ni^; 
iiianiK  r.  Many  ]4  tun  ^  "t  i  ur;'  u-  ai.l  Mut-  >l  tlu--uas'  |>la.  rs  a  i'l  ^;rc  atly  t^  its 
liiauty  all  I  t  i  th     \aluC  "f  tlu'  h   "k  I'T  tra\  lIIct-.  aii'l  ycncral  tcaikrs. 

DR.    WIl.KRIl)     T.   (iRF.NFKLL'S 

Labrador  :    The  Couiitrv  and  the   People 

/l.'u  Ir.i.;./,  •1,'ti'i.  ^:\,  «„•._■,-  i:et 
In  thi-,  Mi'.iiiiii'  Iir.  r.i'fiikll  Mij.j-lits  tlic  niily  full  anl  jiU-iiualr  aiL.'Uijl  il" 
I.aliiailir — tiv'  country,  it-^  natural  rcsiurccs,  tlic  cliiiiat.i  t.  nliti  n-i.  an  1  its 
pfi  ]ilc.  In  a  1  liti"n  t'l  the  nnin  Imjv  .,f  tlit-  hin.k,  uitli  its  ihaplrrs  ■  in  I'lj^^i- 
(.t;rai>ln-,  tla-  1 V-.  ipU-  ..f  the  ! 'na-.t,  ihr  Mis^inns,  the  I )  -s,  tin-  \ari..us  Ii-luiic-s, 
thcri'  are  ^h'Ul  ihaplers  i>n  the  Iliua,  the  fauna,  tin-  (ii-.iln^'v,  et.  .,  ea  h  hv  a 
sci  iiti.ir  auth  T  "f -laii'lin^'.  'I'lie  vuluine,  (irufusely  illustrateil  fruii  [h  t'^'  ijlis 
in  the  aulhur's  u»n  eulUetiun,  reveals  an  unknown  land  to  the  vast  niaji^nty 
of  realcrs. 

ELLA    HIGGINSON'S 

Alaska  :   The  (ireat  Country 

/Hit  /rii;e,f,  (lol'i,  i:nio,  fj.j-  tut 
"No  other  book  ^ives  so  clear  an  impression  of  the  heauty  ami  fjran<Icur  ami 
vastness  of  our  northernmo-t  territory,  nor  s.i  insjiires  one  to  esplore  its  \a-t- 
nesses.  ^-he  has  iiiiiif^ie'l  enouf^h  of  history  anil  stati^tiis  to  make  it  authorita- 
tive, anl  has  enilieUi>he'l  the  tale  with  stories  anl  anecdotes  to  prevent  its 
hcinj^  dull,  and  has  succeeded  in  wrilinj;  what  might  well  be  called  a  great  book 
on  a  great  subject." —  '/'/'if  Bi>sloH  Eicniiv^  Tian^rrilt. 

JAMES   OUTRAM'S 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian    Rockies 

Illu^tralcJ,  ch'lh,  S:v.  S.-./n  «<•/ 
"  Tt  is  so  inspired  with  the  f^lories  of  the  mountains,  their  sublime  solitudes  and 
sib  nccs.  atid  their  fasunatin.:,'  perils  that  it  might  well  be  called  the  epic  of 
American  mountaineering." —  ll\iiJ  Jo-J.iv. 
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